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ABATEMENT, smoke, 476 
Abbey, Kelso, 23 


Anineden, Radley College Chapel, 


Academicians, Royal, election of, 
340, 340 
Academy: Royal (architecture at) 


322 (atelier) 287 (Exhibition) 88, 344 
(president of the architecture of) 
y (schools) 402; Scottish (Royal) 321 

Accommodation: alternative, 86, 129, 
169; housing, 477 

Act: Acquisition of Land, 180: 
Finance, 67, Housing, 128; London 
Building, 247: Nationad Health In- 
surance, 433; of Parliament, Secret, 
21; Kent Restriction, 168, 267, $03 

Action, direct, 421 

Aero block ideal cottages, 153 

Aldwyctr: site, 45; House, 457 


ЕЭ sapsi St. Ives (restoration) 
4 
Allotmente, 320 


Amberley Church, Sussex, stained- 
ав memorial, 93 

American: architect, forgotten, 170; 
architecta, 226; Art, indigenous, at 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 424: 
home schemes, 190; Institute of 
Architects, 424 

пона Ideal Home Exhibition, 


мае at which ladders can be 
placed, 268 

Anglo-Saxon, London, Surrey and, 128 

an quarie of Scotland, Society of, 


Arbitration, 206 

Archaeological: Institute (Royal) 105 

Archieology, British School of, in 
Jerusalem, 206 

Architect : American, forgotten, 170; 
registration of, 188; slander by, 
alleged, 306 | 

Architects: American, 296 (Institute 
ol), 424, and engineers work, 2; 
and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Union, 
167, 205, 225, 475; assistants, 109, 
402: Benevolent Society, 356; fees, 
32; Glasgow Institute of, 480; 
Royal Institute of (British) 48, 89, 
131, 151, 174, 189, 209, 230, 269, 286, 
530, 346, 367, 385 (Ireland) 30, 48; 
Scottish Instituto of, 489; Society 
of, 4. 28, 188, 306, 367, 406 (King and 
the) 26 (luncheon) 22 (Manchester) 
147, 188, 398 (Ulster) 105; South 
Wales Institute of, 339 

Architectural: Association, 64, 71, 
1*7, 231, 270, 363, 305, 489 (Birming- 
ham) 19, 24, 105, 187, 205, 211, 388 
(Brown Book) 477 (Edinburgh) 44, 
64, 421 (Ircland) 64, 188, 911, 225, 
319; brary, 19; Museum and 
bureau wanted, 192; Society (Devon 
and Exeter) 475 (Liverpool) 946 
(Nottingham and Derby) 167, 175, 
319; studios, 86 

Architecture: at the Royal Academy, 

; domestic in Australia, M5; 

Hellenic, 208; in India, 150; scholar- 
ship in (Rome), 401; the Mistress 
Art, 167 

Art: American, 45 the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, indigenous, 424; and 
beauty т actual life, 68: Egyptian 
study of, 246; formule for, 4; Mis- 
tresa, Architecture the, 187; since 
the Renaissance, ?84 

Artificial: lighting and industrial 
nen): 2; marbles, 68; stone, 
Artistic eigns, 343 = 
Artists: British, Royal Society of, 
= hints to, 68; signboarde and, 


Arts: and orafts, Sir F. Baines on, 
225; " Ecole des Beaux Arts," war 
memorial of the, 301 

Asbestos industry. 984, 

Assessment of engineering under- 
takings, 348 

Asaistants, architecte', 100, 402 f 

Association : Architectural, 64, 71, 
187, 231, 270, 383, 365, 489 (Birming- 
ham) 19, 94. 105, 175, 188, 205, 211, 
382 (Brown Book) 477 (Edinburgh) 
44. 04, 421 (Ireland) 64, 188, 211, 995, 
319; Birmingham  Builders' Trades 

, Employment, 44; Housing, 149 

Assurance Company, Prudential, 906 

Ateliers, Royal Academy, 287 

Attrition ol concrete surfaces, 107 

Auction sites “ knock-out,” 87 
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Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ In- 


stitute, 446; status of, 401 . 
Auctions, electrical method of con- 
ducting, 322 
Australia: domestic architecture in, 
245, House (Exhibition Hall) 171 
(library) 283 


BALLIOL College Chapel, Oxford, 317 

Bank: British West Africa, Ltd., 
new premises at Casablanca, 
Morocco, 306; Lloyds and National 
Provincial Foreign, Paris, 405; Lon- 
don County, Westminster and 
Parr's, Ltd., 44 

Barrel, gauge glass on, measures 
water for concrete, 47 

Bas-reliefs, producing, фу photo- 
graphy, 107 

Bathrooms, kitchens and, 192, 210 

Beauty, art and, in actual life, 68 

. Bells, tuning, 247 

Benevolent Society: Architects', 368 

Bettws-y-Coed, “ Royal Oak," 266 

Bill, Rent Restriction, 477 

Birmingham: Architectural Associa- 
tion, 19, 94, 105, 175, 187, 205, 211, 
388; bond campaign, 852, housing 
schemes, 69 

Bishop of Worcester's houses, 206 

Bishopsgate, St. Helen's, restoration 
of roof of, 207 | 

Block ideal cottages, aero, 153 

Bonds, housing, 321, 362, 444 

Bonus: carpenters', 65, 106; system 
applicable to construction, 284 

Booths, telephone, 188 

Boring insects, depredations in tim- 
ber by, 348 

рп ел St. Michael's Church, 

Bricklayers: output, 73, 422, short- 
age of. 20; strike of, 422 

Brickmaking, modern, 462 

Bricka, 188 

Bridge: Charing Cross railway, re- 
building of as war memorial, 165; 
construction, evolution of large, 
492; St. Paul's, building of, 21 

British: Architects, Royal Institute, 
48, 69, 131, 151, 174, 159, 209, 230, 
269, 956, 339, 340, 367, 355; School 
of Archeology in Jerusalem, 206 

" Brown Book," Architectural Asso- 
ciation, 477 

Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion, 343, 361 

Building: 246; Act, London, 247; 
Bush House International Sales, 
47, 92; by-laws, 247; Cinema, 489; 
Code, National, 303; competitions, 
321; conference, 422; Guild, 72, 90, 
147, 907; house, 1, 65, 906 (slow 
progress of) 129; industry, recon- 
struction in the, 404; luxury, 50, 
285, 340; materials, scarcity: of, 68; 
of skyscrapers, 202; ornaments, con- 
crete, 463; St. Paul's Bridge, 21: 


subsidy, State, 25, 363, 461: success- ` 


ful, in stucco, 24; trade, unemploy- 
ment in. 320; Trades (Exhibition) 
169, 948, 968, 288 (National Board of 
Conciliation for the) 387 (opera- 
tives, National Federation of) 168 
(Parliament) 64 (settlement) 388; 
what we want to know about, 26; 
work; stoppage of, 476 

Buildings: for London University, 
new, 403; Man and hia, 478; Man- 
chester, new inland revenue, 188; 
municipal, Arbour Sq., E., 441; new 
Tange of, in Regent Street, W., 245; 
reinforced concrete, fewer design 
units for, 37; standard steel, 422 

ON: Great Buckland, Kent, 
19 

Bungalows: Dean of Worcester's, 
337; Selfridge, 227 : 

Bureau and museum, architectural, 
wanted, 192 

Burlington Fine Arta Club, 
genous American Art at, 424 

Bush House International Sales build- 


ing. 47, 92 
By-laws, building, 247 
5 


! 
) CALCUTTA, Victoria Memorial Hal), 
967 


indi- 


L) Camouflage, 444 


\ 


Campaign, Birmingham Bond, 3527 

Cantor lectures, 339 

Cardiff, improvement scheme, 128 

Carillon and bell music, 444 

Carnarvon, Roman station of Segon- 
tium at, 340 

Carpenters' bonus, 65, 106 

Casablanca, Morocco, new premises 
at, for the Bank of British West 
Africa, Ltd., 306 

Caskets, presentation, 68 

Cast»: Dublin, 148; Flint, 65 

Castles of Wales, 48 


Cathedral: Roman Catholic, Weet- 
minster, non-verticality of cam- 
panile of, 303; St. Paul's (silver 


medal prize ' drawings) 171, 191 
(west towers) 288 

Ceilings, heights of, 206 

Cement: 323: companies, 240; Port- 
land, 840, 444 

Cenotaph to be erected at Jerusalem, 


154 : 

“ Centa '” machine, 361 

Centenary, Wren's, 149 

Chancel screen, Sefton Church, Lancs, 
147 


Chapel: Alt Souls’, St. Stephen'a 
Church, Kensington, S.W., 401; 
Eton, memorial tapestries, 23, 69, 
Lincoln's Inn, 402; Roedean School, 
altar-pieca and screen, 154. 

Charm of the garden, 105 


Chemical laboratonies, Liverpool 
University, 351 . 
Chemist shop in Lower Sackville 

Street, Dublin, 245 

Church: АН Hallows, Tottenham 
(war memorial), 19;  Amberley, 

stained-glass window, 22; Badsey 
rish, 499: Bishopsgate (54. 


elen'a), 207; Building Society (In- 


corporated), 422; Caputte, Perth- 
shire (memorial window), 283; 
Gawsworth, restoration of, 206; 
Hendon (Colindale memorial) 288; 
Holybourne (war memorial) 253; 
Kensington (St. Stephen's) 401; 
parish, Llanbeblig, (206, Royal 


Naval Barracke, memorial reredos, 
94: St. Ives (All Saints) 475; M. 
John, N.B. (St, David). 457; Tun- 
bridge Wells (St Barnabas, war 
memorial) 147; Whitchurch (54. 
Lawrance) 266 

Churches: City (demolition of) 364. 
402, 404, 422, 478, (money for) 383 
(visit to) 476 

Churchyasd: gate, Holme-on-Spald- 
ing-Moor, Yorkshire, 172: memorial, 
Edward Stott, A.R.A. (Amberley) 
288 

City: Chatham Garden, 255; churches 
(demolition of) 364, 407, 40%, 442, 
478 (money for) 383 (visit. to) 476 

Civit Engineers, Institution of, 68. 369 

Clorke' ficte volenh Institution, 
Builders' 313, 361 


Closing Act, Early, 107 Е 


Club: Burlington Fine Arts, 
digenous American “хі “У: 4M; 
Senefelder, exhibition `. Aig? 110 


and the coal-miner, 223 
303 
(Lancing) 30 


North- 


Сол! -mining ec 
Code, National Building, 
College: war memorial 
(Malvern) 30 
Colonial Institute (Royal), 
umberland Avenue, | : 
Colour harmony in decoration, 70 
Colours, Water, Royal Society о! 
Painters in, 252 
Columns, concrete, 
qualities, 362 / 
Companies, cement, 246 | 
Competitions: Accrington war memo- 
гілі, 153; Bridgwater housing, 26; 
Buildings, 321; Chatham Garden 
City. 258; “ Daily Май” housing, 
5. 97: Eastbourne war memo- 
rial, 71; Exeter, 335, Hornsey 
war memorial, 212; Houghton- 
le-Spring secondary school, 191; 
Ifracombe Concert Hall, 96; 
Sheffield. 114; Skipton war 
memorial, 153; Society of Archi- 


fire-resisting 


tecta Victory Scholarships, 283: 
Southport, 326; Truro, 114 
Competitor, prospective, method of 


valuation of 
473 

Concert, Waygood Otis war heroes re- 
union, 174 


property, 406, 425, 457, 


Concrete: 44; building columns Яге- 
` resisting qualities, 202; — orna- 
ments, 463; floors, 107;  gauze 
glass оп barrel measures, water 
for, 47; house construction, 445, 
475; Из uso and abuses, 250; 
members, spiral stairway, made of 
precast, 475; proportioning materia) 
for, surface area method of, 266; 
reinforced (buildings, fewer desicn 
units for) 367 (for pit headgear) 
44: surfaces (attrition of) 107 
(treating) 245: waterproofing, 340 
Conference, building, 422 
Congestion of timber, 190 
Conquest, Anglo-Suxon, 
Surrey, and the, 127 
Construction: bonus system appiic- 
able to, 284: bridge, evolution of 
large, 422; concrete house, 445, 478 
Contracts: 45, 65, 402; fixed ice, 46 
Conversion, flats, 403 
Conversions, freakish, 361 
Conveyancing law, 149 
and, 444 


London, 


Co-operators, Socialiste 

Cornices, fall of, 476 

Cost, percentage on, 445 

Cottages: erected on the “ Winget” 
system, 304; ideal, aero block, 153; 
semi-detached, 441, 488; workmen's, 
King's Norton, 47 

Coventry, new council room, 475 

Crescent roads, 440 

Crisia: National, 477; present 
thoughts on economics in relation 
to the, 211 

Cross: memorial, Sutton, Lincoln- 
shire, 47; villages (Knowlton, Kent) 
408 (West Hoathly) 154 

Crosses: war memorial (Long Sutton 
ahd Fleet) 245 (Windermere and 
Leake) 288 

ifix: isolated, 44; war memorial, 
removal of, 459, 476 

Crystal Palace, Vickers' exhibit at, 
45 | 


Curreney notes, 67 


€ DAILY MAIL”: housing competi- 
tion, 5, 27; “Ideal” village, 264, 


ol, 
445 
Dame Armetrong House, Harrow, 254 
Davis, В.І., Мг. Е. W., the late, 6 
Dawnay, Osmond, Mr., the late, 6 
Dean of Worcester's bungalow, 387 
“ Decolite'" Areresisting flooring, 


469 
Decoration, colour harmony in, 70 
Delhi, Government House, ballroom, 


Demolishing houses, 403 

Demolition of City churches, 364, 402, 
404, 442, 478 

Design: for open loggia, with a 
library over, Tite prize, 225; semi- 
detached workmen's cottages, 488; 
Stained glass, Jeanne D'Arc, 225; 
хаг memorial, Truro, 30 

Detecting leaks in underground pipes, 
418 


Development: London (starting point 
for) 87, 111 

Devices, publicity, a really clever, 
326 


Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Society. 475 

Dilapidated printe, 247 
Dinner, Architectural Association, 
231 


Direct: action, 421; labour, 87 

Disputes, trade, 189 

“ Documen5 `° of 1869, 384 

Dogs in ecclesiastical ornament, - 206 

Domestic: architecture in Australia, 
245; water-pipes, noises in, 92 

Drainage, land, 25 . 

Draped figures, drawings of stained- 
glass AMI 245 i Beinen 

Drawings : aped figures, stained- 
aes studies, 245; of Sir Edward 
oynter, 65; prize students, at the 
R.I.B.A., 46 

Dublin ы ad 

Duty House, 

Dwelling, ''official ” 
127 


Dwellings for Folkestone fisherme^, 
24 


possession ОТ, 


. Supplement to the 
11. BUILDING News, July 9 


EARLY Closing Act, 107 

Eastwood's, Ltd., 169 

Ecclesiastical ornament, dogs in, 906 

Ecclesiological Society, Scottish, 44, 

Ecole des Beaux Arts, war memo- 
rial of the, 301 

Economics, thoughts on, in relation 
to the present crisis, 211, 931 

Edinburgh Architectural Association, 
44, 64, 421 

Education, professional, 207 

Wow industrial, artificial light- 
ng 


Egyptian: Art, study of, 246; Expe- 
ditionary Force memorial at Jeru- 
salem, 253 i 

Mox of Royal 'Acadermicians, 246, 


Electric lighting (and WOrks costs) 
50 (incandescent) 172 

Electrical: method of conducting 

` auction, 399 

Elevations and кам Ministry of 


loyees’ housing premises, Bow 
Road, E., 
Engineeritig undertakings, assess- 
ment o 


Engineers: and architect work, 9: 
Civil Institution of, 68; lock-out, 
461; war memorial (Royal), 448; 
Municipal, Institution of, 105, 489 
ntrance hall, “The Woodlands,” 
Harrow, 306 

Epstein’s latest sculpture, Jacob, 109 

Escorial Palace, Madrid, 23 
tate Agents and’ Auctioneers’ In- 
Stitute, 446 = 

Estates, breaking up of, 984 

Etchings, gifts of, to Department of 
Paintings, 148 

іссе Chapel, memorial tapestries, 25, 


Evolution af large bridge construc- 
tion, 422 

Examinations, the RIBA, 4. 

Exeter and Devon Architectural 
Society, 475 

Exhibition : Amsterdam Ideal Home, 
206; Building Trades, 169, 248, 268, 
288; Hall, Australia House, 171; 


leries, 131; yal a 
Senefelder Club, 110; timber, 490 
Exhibits, Vickers’, at the Crystal 


Palace, 489 | 
tian, the 


tionary Force, 

memorial at Jerusalem, 
Experiments on the «horizontal pres- 
eure of sand, 25 


FACILITATION and cheapeni f 
land transfer, 20 WET 


icai Government instructional, 


Faculties, 94, 65 

Faculty of surveyors of Scotland, 175 

Fall of cornices, 476 : 
Fee contracts, fixed, 46 

Fees, architects’, 362 

ood а roof, collapse of, 86, 


154, 
“ Feusol," 421 
Figures, эргээд drawings of stained- 
glass studies, 245 
ance; Act, 67; Housing schemes 
and, 199, 384 : | 
Pire-cesisting flooring, “ Decolite,” 


403; forty-story, 
for London, 67; house conversion 


Floors, concrete, 107 
Folkestone fishermen, dwellings for, 
24 


Food-markets, wholesale, 168 

Forest trees, manuring, 72 

Formule for art, 4 

Fowler, 'Mr. Frank, the late, 464 

Fraser, (Mr. УУ. M., the late, 490 

Freakish conversions, 309 

French architect nominated for the 
Royal Gold Medal, 169 

Front, Western, survey on the, 179 

Furniture, old, sheet of, 154 


GALLERIES, Walker's, 149 

Gallery, National, 128, 302, 340 

Gandy, Mr. J mes, the late, 319 

Garden, charm of the, 105 

Gas manufacture, 206 

Gawsworth Church, restoration of, 
206 


Gifts of etchings, ete., to the Фе- 
partment of Paintings and the 
Department of Engraving,  Illus- 
tration, and Design, 148. 

Glasgow Institute of Architects, 480 


1920. INDEX 


' Greed, trade unions and their, 445 


` “ Hampton Court," Lynn Regis, Nor- 


—— À—— M 


te: Archeological (Royal) 105; 
Architects, British (Royal) 48, s9, 
151, 174, 189, 209, 230, 269, 286, 339, 
> » 385 (Glasgow) 489; Ireland 
(Royal) 30, 49 (Scottish) 489 (South 
Wales) ' 339; Auctioneers’ ` and 
Estate Agents’, 446; Royal Colonial, 
Northumberland Avenue, 464 
Institution : Benevolent Builders’ 
Clerks’, 843, 361; Civil Engineers 


Tor), , 
Gloucestershire, Notgrove Manor, 408 
‘Gods ar housing scheme, Oxted, Sur- 

rey, 147 
Gold medal, Royal, French architect 

nominated for the, 169 
Good lighting, welfare aspect of, 170 
по Oxfordshire, Flint House, 325 

34 


Gover, Mr. A. Sutton, the late, 302 

Government : House, Delhi, the ball- 
room, 324; instructional factory, 445 

Goy, R.A., Mr. Andrew Carrick, the 
late, 106 

Grafton Galleries, British School at 
Rome, Exhibition in the, 131 

Grants, housing, 107 


Surveyors', 167, 266, 449 
Instructional factory, Government, 


" Greenland Fishery,” King's Lynn, 
Noríolk, 99 

Grouting operations, 945 

Guild: builders', 72, 147; building, 

7 207: socialism, 424 vil 
ulldford, Surrey, Onslo village, 4 

G | fo ey, Onslow Village, 401 JACOB, Dr. F. H., 46 

Jeanne D'Arc, stained-glass design, 
225 


Jerusalem : British School of Archæo- 
logy in, 206; Egyptian Expedition- 

агу Force Memorial, 252 

J , Mr. John, the late, 459 

Joint, welded, in structural steel 
work, 449 


HALL: entrance, at “Тһе Wood- 
lands” Harrow 306; Exhibition, 
Australia House, 171; Memorial, 
Victoria, Calcutta, 267; village, 
Itton, ‘Monmouthshire, 408 

Hampshire, Holybourne Church, war 
memorial, 283 


folk, 114 KELSO Abbey, 23 


Harbour improvements, 50 

Hardening soft wood, 332 

Hardy, Thomas, 423 | 

Harmony, colour, in decorative work, 
70 


Harper, Mr. Ewen,’ F.R.I.B.A., the 
late, 114 ` 

Hart Pension, George Eaton, 968 

Headquarters of the Royal Artillery, 
30 

Health: Insurance Act, 488; Minis- 
try's housing scheme, 6, 207, 363 

Hebrew University, 107 

Heights of ceilings, 906 - 

Hellenie archite ure, 208 

Hendon, Colindale church, 988 

Higham Ferrers, Northants, new 
organ loft, 457 

Highways, public, stop up of, 444 

Holybourne Church, Hampshire (war 
memorial), 283 

Home: Exhibition, Ideal, 91; for 

iri new, 67; schemes, Ameri- 


Homes, workers', 44 

Horizontal pressure on sand, experi- 
ments on the, 211 

Hotel at Hyde Park Corner, 69 

House: Aldwych, 457 ; at Gerrard's 


Stephen's), 401 
Kent, bungalow, Great Buckland, 191 
Key money, 45 А 
там and the Society of Architects, 
King's Speech, the, 109 
к Lynn, Norfolk, “Тһе Green- 
land Fishery," 92 
коз Norton, workmen's cottages, 


Kitchens and bathrooms, 192, 210 
Knock-out at auction sales, 87 
Knowlton, Kent, village croes, 408 


LABORATORIES, new chemical, 
Liverpool University, 381 
г, Eri D which th b 
Ladder, a ey can be 
placed, 266 


M nn АТА тиш) form, Я 
171 ( a. ; uilding, D Leaks in underground pipes, detec 
208, 361; Bueh, International sales ing, 473 


building, 47; construction, соп- 
crete, 445, 478; Dame Armstrong, 
Harrow, 984; Duty, 321; hall, coun- 
try, interior of, 959; Ideal, 348; re- 
pairs, 438: timber frame, 148 
Houses: at Hampetead, 19; ceilíng, 
heights of, 906; demolishing, 403; 
into flats, conversion Of, 45, 461; 
unfit for habitation, 90 
ing: 168, 3920, 428: accommoda- 
tion, 477; Acts, 198; and Town- 
planning, inter-allied, 404; Associa- 
tion, 149; Bond issue, 821, 362, 444: 
grants, 107; Loans, 363: Manchester 
and, 127; problem, 71, 111, 489; 
ises, Bow Road, 408; purposes, 
* Winget” system for, 304; ques- 


Lectures, Cantor, 339 
Library: architectural, 19; Australia 


283 
Life, art and beauty in actual, 67 - 
Light: production and, 


: and works cost, electric, 
150; electric, incandescent, 172; of 
display windows “we 


| ‚ 825; аге 
aspect of good, 170 
Lincoln, Sw. garden suburb, 99 
Lincolnshire, Sutton, memorial cross, 
47 


Lincoln’s Inn chapel, 402 y | 
Liverpool: Architectural Society, 246: 
University, new chemical labora- 


tion, 26, 107, 169, 284 ; report, Health tories, 381 | 

Ministrv's, 6: Rochdale, 267; | Llanbeblig, parish church of, 266 | | 
8 by (Leatherhead) 988 (Lon- Lloyd's and National Provincia. 
don y Council) 8; schemes, 86, Foreign Bank, Paris, 408 


Т 
107, 340, 343 (financing) 199, 384 
(Godstone, Oxted) 147 (Ministry of 
Health's) 6, 907, 363 (Winget sys- 
tem) 462 


Lock-out: builders’, 423; engineers’, 
461 


Loggia, open, with library over, Tite 
prize design, 225 SY 

London: building trade settlement, 
888: County, Westminster and 
Parr's Bank, 

ments, 

IDEAL: Home Exhibition, 91: house, 
348; bour-saving home competi- 
lion, *' Daily Mail," 5. 27; village, 
“ Daily Mail," 984, 448 

Imperial Delhi, ballroom, Government 
House, 324 

Imports, luxury, 128 

Improvements, harbour 50 


quest, 127; University (new build- 
ings for) 403 (removal of) 490 1 
Long Sutton and Fleet, war memorial 


nosses, 245 
T езен to Lord and Lady Astor, the 


А : tecta’ 99 
Ineandescent electric lighting. 172 Қ pasay À м ger 50. 985, 340; 
Income-tax, 997 | š Эн 198 , 5% 
Incorporated Church Building So. morum 


ciety, 422, 
ect rent, > 343 he 
nerea wages, who paya the? 64 
India, architecture of, 150 
Indiarubber paving tiles, 188 
Industrial: efficiency, artifleial light- 
ing and, 2; trials, 86 
ndustry : asbestos, 284; bricklayinz, 
v building, reconstruction of the, 


Insects, Бог ^ edations in 
timber by, 348. ЧЭ” 


INE, “ Centa," 361 | 
уе. College war memorial, 30 
“Man and his Buildings,' 478 
Manchester: and housing, 197; new 
inland revenue buildings, 188; So- 
ciety of Architects, 147, 175, 388 - 

Manor, Notgrove, Glos, new stable 
block, 

Manufacture, gas, 206 

Manuring forest trees, 72 


1 
Y <$ JA А 


ыа ана 


68; Municipal Engineers, 105, 459: 


Ке" ам ол, chapel of АП Souls’ (St. 


di Wi Pe 
and, 446; “ Light of the World,” a 
study in stained glass, 19 
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June, 1920. 


Marble cartouche, statuary, Spring. 
field, 114 

Marbles, artificial, 68 

Markets, wholesale food, 168 

Marqueste, M. Laurent, the late, 283. 

Marriages: ^ Somerville — Passmore 
Батат, 301 ; Wallace— Lutyens, 


Masonry, new home of, 67 

Material, building, scarcity of, 69 

Materials, proportionate, for con- 
crete, surface area method of, 266 

Medal: Royal Gold, French architcet 
nominated for, 169; victory, 65 

Memorial: cross, Sutton, Lincs, 47; 
crosses, 
245; cruciflx as a, 459, 470; Egyp- 
tian Expeditionary Force, Jenusa- 
lem, 252; Hall, Victoria, Calcutta, 
267, reredos, Royal Naval Church, 
Chatham, 23; tapestries, Eton. 
Chapel, 23, 69; war (All Hallows, 
Tottenham) 19 (City) 21 (Ecole des. 
Beaux Arts) 301 (Holybourne 
Church) 283 (Lancing College) 30 
(Malvern College) 30 (original) 944 


(Royal Engineers”) 448 (Salisbury) . 


464 (Seaford) 19 (scholarship) 382 
/ (Southampton) 306 (Spalding) 23 
(Truro) 30 (Tunbridge, St. Barna- 
bas) 147; window (Caputte Church, 
Perthshire) 283 (stained-glass, Am- 
. berley Church) 23 
Memorials, statues and, 23, 29, 92, 174, 
270, 320, 340, 421, 476 
Miners, dbal and coal-mines, 230 
Ministry of Health's housing schemes, 
207 , 


Money : for the church, 383; Кеу, 45 
Monmouthshire, tton, village hall, 
468 


Mortgagees, restrictions of, 207 

Motor industry, electricity in the, 302 

Motors, Wolseley, new premises, Pic- 
cadilly and Arlington Street, Wu. 
488 


Municipal : buildings, Arbour Square, 
E., 441; Engineers, Institution of. 
105, 489. : 

Museum: Sir John Soane, 946; Vic- 
toria and Albert, Engraving, IMus- 
tration and Design exhibits, 362 

Music, bell and carillon, 444 ` 


NATIONAL : ‘Board of Conciliation 
for the building trades, 387; Build- 
ing Code, 303; Arme: o (ave 
ion (Building Trades mployers), 
105 (of Property Owners and Rate- 
payers) 73; Gallery, 128, 302, M0; 
Insurance Act, 458; Peace Thanks- 

iving Service (St. Paul's), 381; 
ortrait Society, 493; Provincial 
хороша Bank and Lloyds (Paris), 


New York: destruction of slums in, 
170; house in, reception Toom, 92 
Newspapers, unprincipled, 87 
284 


Non-verticality of the Campanile of 
Westminster Cathedral, 303 

Norfolk: King’s Lynn, “Тһе Green- 
land Fishery," 92: Lynn Regis, 
“Hampton Court," 114 й 

Northants, Higham Ferrers, new 
organ loft, 457 

Northumberland Avenue, Royal Co- 
lonial Institute, 464 


Notes: currency, 67; Parliamentary,. 


188, 246, 339, 361 
Notgrove Manor, Glos., new stable 
block, 408 . 


Nott, Mr. W. D., presentation to, 301 

Nottingham and Derby Architecturgl 
Society, 167, 175, 319 

Nuthurst, Sussex, lych-gate at, 154. 


| OBITUARY: ‘Burne-Jones, Lady, 92; 


Davis, P. D. R. T. 6; Dawnay, Mr. 
Osmond, 6; Fowler, Mr. Frank. 
464; Fraser, Mr. W. M., 490; Gandy, 
Mr. James, 319; Gover, Mr. A. 
Sutton, 302; Gow, R.A., Mr. Andrew 
Carrick, 106; Harper, Mr. Ewen, 
F.R.I.B.A., ТЫ; Johnson, Mr. John, 
459; Marqueste, M. Laurent, 283; 
Parsons, Mr. Alfred. R.A., P.R.W.S., 
47; Powis-Bale, Mr. Manfred, 246: 
Pritty, C.E., Mr. John, 220; Rawns- 
ley, Canon, 441; Riviere, Mr. 
Briton, R.A., 319; Rhead, R.E., Mr. 
George Woolliscroft, 868: Smith, 
Mr. Edward M., 926; Thicknesse, 
FRISA. ME Philip Caldwell, 
167; Ventris, А.М.Т.С. . Mr. Ar- 
ut; Williamson, Mr. F. r m 
09 

OFFICIAL dwelling, possession of, 
af 


ж furniture, sheet of, 154, pewter, 
12 7 
пме village, Guildford, Surrey, 
40 


Operations, grouting, 945 

Operative builders, 285 | 

Operatives, National Federation oF 
Building, 168 


f 


Sutton and Fleet, - 


вишо NEWS, Мүлк CXVIII. 


to June 


Organ loft, 
Northanta, 4 
Oriental studies, school of, 1 

Ornament, dogs in ecclesiastical, 206 
Ornaments, concrete building, 463 

Outing. a happy, 20 

Overalla, 32 

Owners, 25 

Oxford Street, 92, 299 

Oxfordsbire, Goring, Flint House, 325 

Oxtcd, Surrey, Godstone housing 
scheme, 147 


Bew Higham Ferrers, 


PAINTERS in Water-colours, Royal 
Society of, 232 

Paintings. Department of, gifts to, 
of etchings, etc., 143 

Рзізсе, Escorial, Madrid, 23 

Palestine, 444 

Paper: тойргоо! and waterproof, 421 
shortage, 285; Sir Ambrose Bon 
tera discussion upon, 232, 265 

Paris, Lloyds and National Provincial 
Foreien Bank. 408 

Paridi church of Badsey, 122 

Purbament, '' building trades," 64 

Parliamentary notes, 188, 246, 339, 


жі 
Params, Mr. Alfred, R.A., P.R.W.S., 
the late, 47 


Paving: street, 361; tiles, india- 
rubber, 158 
Peace: for the flat-dweller, 170; 


Thanksgiving Service, Paul's 
panel), 831 
Penson, George Eaton Hart, 268 
Percentage on cost, 445 
Perthshire, memorial window, Caputte 
Church, Ех 
Photography, 
by, 107 
Pipes: underground, detecting leaks 
in, 473: water, 
Pit headgear, reinforced concrete, 
Plans and elevations, 


Ministry of 
Health's issue, 461 - 
Portiand cement, 340, 444 
Portrait Society, National, 193 
торке, Mr. Manfred, the late, 


фон &ir Ambrose, discussion 
upon his paper. 932, 265, Sir Ed- 
ward, drawings by the late, 65 
Premises : housing employees, 
Road, 408; new, Casablanca, Mo- 
госсо, 806; Wolseley Motors, Picca- 
duy and Arlington Street, WwW., 


es caskets, 68 
President of the Royal Academy, the 
architecture of, 63 
Printers and the Printers’ Pension 
Corporation, 396 
Prints, dilapidated, 247 
Pritty, Mr. John, CE., the late, 226 
Prize: students” drawings at the 
КІ.В.А., 46; Tite, design for ppen 
logia with library ovet, 995 ' 

‚ housing. 71, 110, "489 
Problems, rent, E 
Production : cost of, 403: light and, 


Profesional Union, Architects’ and 
un ана. 441 Ü 

aw reform, 404; Owners 
md Ratepayers, National Federa- 
Won of, 73; tax, landlords’, 189: 
talaation of prospective competi- 
for method of, 400, 425, 457, 413 
ета! Assurance Company. 206 
Public highways, stop-up on, 444 
Publicity device, а really clever, 328 


producing bas-reliefs 


) 
QUADRAN R š 
buit AE egent Street, as re 


ion: housing, 96, 107, 169, 981; 
wages, 343 


a 


RADLEY College Chapel, Abingdon, 


ма, bridge, rehuildine of Char- 
u Cross as a war memorial, 168 
e Е Society, London, 86 
hou and 
4 pro ry owners, Na- 
a аа Of. 15 


house in New 


nxtructi i 
duty, 44 ion in the building in- 
We law, 404 
Rd Street: range of new build- 
3 in, 245; rebuilding of. 158 
e al Surveys, by schoolmasters, 


ў of architects, 188 
Med: concrete, 906 (buildings. 
p unita for) 867 (pit 
44 (roof, E epe d 
niversi 
Мәлім, art since the, ои 4 
6, ed repairs, 227; increase of 
Aetio > nroblems, 365: Restric- 
ard, 95. 168, 587, 303, 477; stand- 
duce, 11] WOrkmen'a efforts to re- 


INDEX OF 


CONTENTS. 


rent and, 227 
housing, Health Munistry, 6; 
Society or Architects, 21 


Repairs: house, 423; 


Report : 


Reredos, memorial, Royal Naval Bar- 
Tacks “Church, Chatham, 93 

Restoration: of Gawsworth Church, 
200 ; of roof of St. Helen s, Bishops- 
gabe, 208 

Restriction : «Асїз, Rent, 168, 267, 303, 
477; of imnortzagees, 207 

REVIEWS: Architects’ and Builders’ 
Price Book, 44; Building Construc- 
tion and Drawing, 20; Calculating 
Diagrams for Design of Reinforced 
Concrete Sections, 220; Churches of 
Belgium, 339; Dictionary of Terms 
and Definitions, 402; Floating 
Home, 205; Furniture for Small 
Houses, 459; General Conditions in 
Electrical and other Engineering 
Contracts, 168; Higher Buildings 
for London, 478; Ideal Home, 1; 
Laxton's Price Book, 1920, 15; 


Limes and Cement, 65; Lockwood's! 


Builders’ and Contractors’ Price 
Book, 44; Man and His Buildings, 
479; Notes on Property Law and 
Investment, 402; Oxygen and Gas 
Production, 459; Pitinan’s Business 
Man's Encyclopedia, 197; Roosevelt 
and the Fine Arts, 57; Sanitary 
Law, with Question and Answer, 
490; Servantless Home, and How to 
Equip 1t, 148; Timber Merchants' 
Handbook, 145; Tropical and Sub- 


tropical Diseases, 58: Vickers’ 
News, 30 
Rhead, R. Е., Mr. George Woollis- 


croit, the late, 368 ` 
R.I.B.A. examinations, 


Eo Mr. Briton, БА. the late, 
9 


Roads: crescent, 445; private, 344 
Rochdale housing, 267 


Roedean School chapel, eltar-piece 
and screen, 154 | 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, West- 


minster, non-verticality of cam- 
panile, 303 
Roman station of Segontium, at Car- 
narvon, 340 
Rome: exhibition, British School at, 
in the Grafton Galleries, 131; 
scholarship in architecture, 401 
Rood screen, St. Luke's Church, 
Shepherd's Bush, W., 464 
Roof: reinforced "concrete, collapse 
of, 86, 154; restoration of, 86. 
Helens, Bishopsgate, 208 
Room: council, at Coventry, 475; 
anelled, 25: reception in house аб 
ew York, 
Rooms, оета ‚ 383 
Rothenstein, Pro ' 476 
Rotproof and waterproof paper, 421 
Royal: Academicians, election of, 
246, 340; Academy, 88, 344 (architec- 
ture at the) 822 Y atelier) 287 (pre- 
sident of ДЕ е, architecture of) 63 
schools) ' archeological Insti- 
tute, 105 ; Colonial Institute, 404; 
Engineers! war memorial, 448 ; 
edal, French architect "nominated 
tor, 169; Institute of Architects 
(British), 48, 89, 181, 161, 174, 189, 
230 269, 286, 330, 346, 967, 885 
(roland) 30, 49; (Painters in Water 
Colours) tish Academy, 
321; Society (British Artists), 803 
Russia, Soviet rule in, 129 


SAINT : Asaph, 302; David's, 8%. 

N.B., 457; Barnabas, Tun- 
bridge Wells (war memorial) 147; 
Helen's, Bishopsgate, 207, Law- 
rence, Whitchurch, 268; Paul's 
Cathedral, 171 (west towers) 283; 
Steplien's, Kensington, 401; pre 


bury, proposed war memorial, 
Sanatorium, Hertford Hill, War 
wick, 489 


Sales, auction, “ knock-out " at, 87 

Sand. experiments on the horizontal 
pressure of, 225 

Scarcity of building materials, 68 — 

Scheme: basic, for development of 
London; 87, 111; housing, 402 
(Leatherhead) 288 (London County 
Council) 8 

Schemes: American home, 1%; 
housing. 56, 107, 340, 343 Birming- 
ham) 69 (Ministry of Health's) 6 
907, 368 

Scholarship in architecture, Rome, 
401 

memorial, 


128; of 


Scholarships: 128; war 
382 

School: building, cost of, 
Oriental studies, 

Schoolmasters, regional surveys con- 
ducted by, 488 

Schools : Royal Academy, 402; tem- 
porary, 149 

Scotland: Society of Antiquaries of, 
127; surveyors of, Faculty of, 175 

Scottish : Ecclesiological Society. 44, 
127: Institute of Architects, 489 

Screen: and  altar-piece, Roedean 
School chapel, 154; chancel, Sefton 
Church, Lancs, 14 7; rood, st. 
Luke's, Shepherd's Bush, W., 464 

Sculpture, Jacob Epstein's latest, 109 

Sea structures, life of, 320 


| Standard 


Seaford, war memorial, 19 

Secret Art of Parliament, 21 

Sefton Church, Lancs, chancel ecreen, 
147 

Seltridge bungalows, 927 . 

Semi-detached cottages, 441, 438 

Senefelder Club exhibition, 110 

Settlement, London Building Trade, 
383 

Sewage, 381 

Shortage, paper, 285 

Sight, light and, 446 

Nienboards, artists’, 267 

бімпя: artistic, 343; village, 402 

Site, Aldwych, 45 

Sketches, time, three figure, 114 

Skyserapers, building of, 302 

Slander by an architect, alleged, 306 

Slums in New York, destruction of, 
170 ; 

Smith, Mr. E. M., the late, 220 

Smoke abatement, 476 

Smoky chimneys, cure for, 167 

Socialism, guild, 424 


. Socialiste and co- operators, 444 


of Scotland, 

4. 98, 188, 306, 387, 
946 (luncheon to 
Lord and Lady Astor) 22 (Man- 
chester) 147, 175, 388 (report of) 
21 (Ulster) 105, 167; Architectural 
(Devon and Exeter) 475 (Notting- 
ham and Derby) 167, 175, 319; Bene- 
volent, Architects, 386 British 
Artists (Royal) 303; London, 888: 
London Rambling, $86; National 
Portrait, 423; Painters in Water- 
Colours (RoyaD, 252; Scottish 
Ecclesiological, 44, 127 

n Wales Institute of Architects, 

Southampton war memorial, 306 

Soviet rule in Russia. 129 

Spalding, war memorial, 93, 30 

Speech: Dr. Addison's, 285; the 
King's. 109 

Spiral stairway made of precast con- 
crete members, 475 

ie block, new, Nolgrove Manor, 

оз 

Staff, Land Valuation, 863 

Stained:glass : design, Jeanne D'Arc, 
225; study іп, 19; tour, 479; 
window, Amberley Church (memo- 
rial), 

Stairway, spiral, made of precast 
concrete members, 475 

rent, 25; steel buildings, 


Starting point for London develop- 
ment, 87 

State buflding rubsidy, 25 

Statuary marble cartouche, Spring- 
field, 114 

Statue, largest, 107 

Statues and memorials, 23, 29, 92, 
174, 270, 390, 840. 421, 476 

Status of auctioneers, 401 

Steel buildings, standard, 429 

Steelwork, structural, 88 

Stone, artificial, 148 

Street paving. 361 

ау bricklayers', 422; ''no rent," 

Structural steelwork, 88 (welding 
joint) 442 


Structures, sea, life of, $20 

Stucco, successful building in, 24 

Students’ drawings at the R.I.B.A., 
prize, 46 

Studios, architectural, 86 

Subsidy, state building, 25, 368. 461 

Suhurba. Swanpool garden, Lincoln, 


Surface area methods оё propor- 
tionate materials for concrete, 266 

Surfaces. concrete (attrition of) 107 
(treating) 245 

Surrey, Onslow Village, Guildford, 401 

Survey: on the Western front, 333. 
172: regional, by schoolmasters, 488 

Sut vere; district, and the doctor, 


Surveyors: and Architects’ Assist- 
ants’ Union. 167, 205, 225, 441; In- 
stitution, 167, 266 

Sussex: Arnberley churchyard, the 
Edward Stott memorial, 288; lych- 
gate at Nnthurst, 154 

System: bonus, applicable to con- 
striction, 284:  *'Winget," for 
housing purposes, 804 


Society: Antiquaries 
127; Architects, 
406 cee 


TAPESTRIES, memorial, Eton 
Chapel, 93, 69 

Tax: Income, 297; lamllords' pro- 
perty, 189 


Telephone, booths, 158 

Temporary schoole, 149 

Thanksgiving service, National Peace 
(panel, 351 

Thicknesse, Mr. P. Coldwell, 
F.R.I.B.A., the late, 167 

Thomas Hardy, 423 

Thoughts on economics in relation to 
the present crisis, 211, 231 

Tiles, indiarubber paving, 188 

Timber: depredations in, by boring 
insects, 348; congestion, 190; exhibi- 
tion, 490; frame house, 148 

Time sketches, three figure, 114 

Tite prize design for open loggia 
with library over, 228 


BUILDING News, Jul 


: Trees, 


Supplement to vu i 


Tottenham, All Hallows, war memo- 
rial, 19 | 

Tour, staincd-glass, 

Towers, west, St. Paul's Cuthedral, 
283 

Town-planning, and Housing, Inter- 


Allied, 404 
Trade: disputes, 189; parliament, 
buildíng, 64; settlement, London 


building. 388; unions, 227 (and their 
greed) 445 

Trades: Building, National Board of 
Conciliation for the, 357; Exhibi- 
tion, International Building, 100, 
248, 268, 288 

Training, industrial, 86 

Transter, land, facilitation and 
cheapening, 20 

Transit rates, new, 1 

Treating concrete surfaces, 245 

forest, manuring, 72 

Truro war memorial, 30 

Tunbridge Wells, St. Barnabas war 
memorial, 147 

Tuning bells, 247 

Turner, Capt. H. R., 284 


ULSTER Socicty of Architecte, 105 


Underground pipes, detecting leaks 
in, 473 

Undertakings, engineering,  266€86- 
ment of, 348 ; 


Unemployment in the building trade, 
320 


Unions, trade, 9?7 

Units, fewer deaign, for reinforced 
concrete buildings, 367 

University: Hebrew, 1074 London 
(new buildings) 403 (removal of) 490 


Unprincipled newspapers, 87 


VALUATION: of property, prospec- 
tive competitor method of, 406, 425, 
457, 473; Staff, Land, 303 

V. alues, land, 285, 303 

Ventris, A., M.I.C.E., Mr. Arthur, 
the late, 422 

Vicker's exhibite, Crystal Palace, 480 

Victoria and Albert Museum, еп- 


graving, illustration and design. 
exhibit, 362; Memorjal Hall, Са! 
cutta, ж. 


Victory medal, 65 
Village cross (Knowlton, Kent) 408 


(West Hoathly) 154; hall, Itton, 
Monmouthshire, 408; ideal, “ Daily 
Mail," 284, 448; Onslow, Guildford, 
Surrey, 401 ; signs, 402 

WAGES: 190; question, 343; who 
pays the ? 64 


ales, castles of, 148 
Walker's Galleries, 149 
War: heroes' reunion concert, Way- 

food 174; memorial 

allows, Tottenham 

245, 288 (Ecole des Beaux Arte) 301 
Holy bourne Church, Hampshire) 283 
(Lancing ee 30 (Malvern 
(original) 344 


College) зо (Royal 
Engineers”) 448 (Salisbury) 464 
(Goubhampton 882 Seaford) 19 
Southam ) 806 (Spalding) 23, 
80 (Truro 
Warwick, маны `НегМога Hill 
proposed, 489 
Water-Colours, Royal Society of 


Painters in, 252 
Waren -pipes: 66; noise in domestic, 


Waterproof and rotproof paper, 421 
Waterproofing concrete, 340 
Wavgood-Otis staff, 85 

Webb Sir Aston, the architecture A, . 
Welded i ioint in structural steelwork, 


Welfare aspect for good lighting, 170 


West towers, St. Paul's Cathedral, 
283 

Western front, eurvey on the, 133, 172 

Westminster, Cathedral. non-verti- 


calitv of campanile, 303 
Wholesale food markets, 168 
Williamson, Mr. F. 7.. the late. 909 
Window: memorial, Caputte Church, 
Perthshire, 283; stained-glass memo- 
rial, Amberley Church, Sussex, 2: 


Windows, display. lighting of, 324 
'*"WWinget," cottages built on the 
system, 304; system housing 


schemes carried out on the, 462 
Witchurch, St. Lawrence, 966 
Wolseley Моге, premises for, Рісса- 

dilly and Arlington Street, W., 488 
Wood, soft. hardeninz, 359 
Worcester and honsing, 284 
Work: arehitect and engineers, 2; 

building, stoppage, 476 
Workers' homes, 44 
Workmen's: cottages (King's Norton) 

47 (semi-detached) 488; effort to re- 

duce rents, 111 
World, Light of the, a study of 

stained glass, 19 


| YORKSHIRE, Holme - on ый 


Moor, churohyard gate, 1 


INDEX TO ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ABINGDON, етеу College Chapel, 


cs block ideal cottages, 153 
Aldwych House, 457 


All Hallows Church, Tottenham, war 
and screen, 


memorial, 

Altar-piece Roedean 
school chapel, Sussex, 154 

Amberley : Church, stained-glass me- 
morial window, 23; churchyard, 
Sussex, the o Edward ‘Stott, A.R.A., 
memorial, 

I : library, Bedford 
Square, 19 

Australia House: Exhibition Hall, 
171; library, 288 


BALLIOL College, Oxford, 347 

Ballroom, Government House, 
perial, Delhi, 324 

Bank : British West Africa, Ltd., 
new premises for the, 306; Lloy de 

a National Provincial Foreign, 

Barrel, with gauge glass measures for 
concre 

Birmingham housing schemes, 69 

Block ideal cottages, aero, 153 

UA. St. Michael's church, 


Im- 


Bow Road, E., housing premises, 408 

Building: Bush House International 
Sales, 47 

Buildings: municipal, Arbour Square, 
2 441; new, Regent's Street, W., 

Bungalow, Great Buckland, Kent, 191 

Bush House International Sales 
Buildings, 47, 92 


CAPUTTE church, Perthshire, 
morial window, 

Cartouche statuary marble, Spring- 
field, 114 

Cathedral : St. Paul’s (silver medal 
рте drawings) 171, 191 (west towers) 


me- 


бинар, to be erected at Jerusalem, 


Canoa screen, Sefton Church, Lancs., 
4 
Chapel: All Souls, St. 
church, Kensington, 401; Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, 347; College, Radley, 
Abingdon, 252; Roedean Schoot 
Sussex, altar-piece and ecreen, 154 
Charing Oross, new high level road 
from, to Cannon Street, 112 
Chatham. memorial reredos, Royal 
Naval Barrack Ghurch, 23 
Chemical laboratorfes, Liverpool Uni- 
versity, 881 
, Sackville Street, Dub- 
lin, 945 


Church : Pour no (St. Michael's) 
114: Kensington, S.W. (St. Stephen's 
chapel of All шан 401; Caputte, 
Perthshire, memorial window, 983; 
Hendon (Colindale memorial) 255; 
Holybourne, Hampshire (war me 
morial) 283; Sefton, Lancs., chancel 
screen, 147; Shepherd’s Bush, 
W. (St. Luke's. rood acreen), 464 


Churchyard: Amberley, the Edward 
Stott, A.R.A., memorial, 288: gate, 
Holme-on-Spalding Moor, Yorks., 
12 ` 


College: Balliol, Oxford, 847: chapel, 
Radley, Abingdon, 959, 

Colonial Institute (Royal, North- 
umberlamd Avenue, 464 

Competition: Ideal  labour-saving 
home, “ Daily Mail,” 5, 97 

Concrete members, spiral 
made of precast, 475 

. Cottages: design for semi-detached, 

488; ideal, aero block, 153; miners', 

228; semi-detached, 441: “ Winget 

304;  workmen's, King’s 


stairway 


Country houge hall, interior of, 952 
š , Lutton, Lincolnshire, 
47 


Crosses: (Knowlton, Kent) 408; vil- 
lage (West Hoath'y) 154; war me- 
morial, 245, 288 


м DAILY Маш” 
home, 5, 27 
Dah Government House, the ball 


Dedica for semá-detached cottages, 
one. publicity, clever, 326 
Display windows, lighting of, 325 
Drawings: of draped figures, 245; 
An TM prize (St. Раш” Cathe- 


dral), 1 
Dublin, саны shop, 240 


ideal labour-saving 


Supplement to the 
BvrrDiNG News, July 9, 1920. 


Stephen's | 


ELEVATIONS : Bank of British West 
Africa, Ltd., Casablanca, Morocco, 
306 ; 'Godstone housing scheme, 
Oxted, 147; housing scheme, Bir- 
mingham, 69; Regent Street quad- 
rant, 324; Southampton war me- 


morial, 306 
" The Woodlands," 


Entrance Hall, 
Harrow, 306 
Escorial Palace, Madrid, 23 
m chapel, memorial tapestries, 23 


Exhibition, Ideal Home, 91 


FIGURE time sketches, three, 114 

Figures, draped, drawings of, 245 

Fishery, Greenland, the, King's Lyon, 
Norfolk, 92 

Flint House, Goring, Oxfordshire, 
325, 347 

Furniture, sheet of o'd, 154 


Holme-on- 


GATE, churchyard, 
Spalding-Moor, 172 
Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks, house at, 114 


Glass, stained, a study for, 19, 245 

Gone, Oxfordshire, Flint House, 325, 

боа House, Imperial Delhi 
the ballroom, 324 

* Greenland Fishery,” 
Norfolk, 92 

Guildford, Onelow Village, 401 


King’s Lynn, 


\ 

HALL: country house, interior of, 
252; entrance, “Тһе Woodlands,” 
Harrow, 306; Exbibition. Australia 
House, London, 171; village, Itton, 
Monmouthshire, 408 

Hampshire, ENDE Church (war 
memorial), 

* Hampton Court, de Lynn Regis, Nor- 
folk, 114 

Harrow, entrance hall, “ The Wood- 
lands,” 306 

Mendon, Colindale memorial church, 


High level road, new, from Charing 


Cross to Cannon Street, 119 
Higham Ferrers, Northants, new 
organ loft, 457 
Home: ' Daily Май” ideal labour- 


Raving, 5, 27; Exhibition, Ideal, 91 
Hotel at Hyde Park Corner, 69 
House: Aldwyoh, 457; at Gerrard's 

Cross, Bucks, 114: Australia, Exhibi- 

tion Hali, 171: country, interior of 

hall, 252; in New York, receptione 

room in, '92 
Honees at Hampsfead, 

Housing: premises, Bi Road, E., 
408; scheme (Godstone, Oxted) 147 
£Lentherhcad) 288; schemes, Bir- 
mingham, 


“4 


IDEAL: cottages, aero block, 153; 
Home Exhibition, 01 

Imperial Delhi, the baliroom, Govern- 
ment House, 324 

Institute, Royal Colonial, North- 
umberland Avenue, 464 

International Sales Building, the 
Bush House, 47, 92 

Itton, Monmouthshire, village hall, 

408 


JEANNE D'Arc, design for stained 
glass, 225 

Jerusalem: cenotaph to be erected at, 
154; Egyptian Expeditionary Force 
memorial, 252, 


KENSINGTON, S.W., church of St. 
Stephen’s, 401 

Kent: bungalow, at Great Buckland, 
191; Knowlton, village cross, 408 

King's Lynn, Norfolk, “The Green- 
tand Fishery,” Y 

nes Norton, workmen's cottages, 


LABORATORIES, new chemical, 
verpool University, 381 
сав College war memorial, 30 
Leatherhead housing scheme, 288 
Library : architectural, Redford 


Square, 19; Auetralia House, Lon- 
283 


don, 

х Light of the World," a study for 
stained glass, 19 

Lighting of display windows, 325 

Liverpool University, new "chemical 
laboratories, 381 


Memorial : church, 


INDEX TO ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Lloyds and National Provincial 
Foreign Bank, 408 

Loft. organ, Higham Ferrers, North- 
ante, 457 

Loggia, open, with a library over, the 
Tite prize, 225 

Lutton, Lincolnshire, memorial cross, 
47 


Lych-gate, Nuthurst, Sussex, 154 
Lynn Regis, Norfolk, “ Hampton 
Court," 114 


MADRID, Escorial Palace, 23 
Malvern College war memorial, 30 
Manor, Notgrove, Glos., 408 

Marble, statuary cartouche, Spring- 


field, 114 
Hendon, 288, 
Lutton, Lincolnshire, 47; 
war, 245, 288 ; Egyptian Expedi- 
tionary Jerusalem, 252 
reredos, Royal Naval Bafräcke 
Church, ar 23; tapestries, 
Eton chapel, 69; war (All Hal- 
lows Church, тиг 19 (Holy- 
bourne Church, Hampshire) 
(Lancing College) 30 (Malvern Cot- 
lege) 30 (Royal Artillery Head- 
quarters) 30 (Salisbury) itd (Sea- 
ford) m (Southampton) 306 (Spald- 
ing) 93, 30 (Truro) 30 (Tunbridge 
Wells, 86. Barnabas) 147; window 
(Caputte Church, Perthshire) 283; 
stained- glasa, Amberley Church, 33. 
Minere' cottages, 223 
наба, Itton, village hall, 


Morocco, new premises at Casablanca, 

eae Bank of British West Africa, 

Municipal buildings, Arbour Square, 
1 


“е 


NATIONAL Peace Thanksgiving Ser- 
vice, 8t. Paul's Cathedral, July 6, 
1919; 381 

od buildings, Regent Street, W., 


i шоог reception-room in house 
Norfolk : King's Lynn, “Тһе Green- 


land Fishery,” 92; Lynn Regis, 
“ Hampton Court," 114 


Northumberland Avenue, Royal Colo- . 


nial Institute, 464 
Notegrove Manor, Glos., 408 
Nuthurst, Sussex, lych-gate, 154 


OLD furniture, sheet of, 154 

Onslow village, Guildford, 401 

Organ loft, Higham Ferrers, North- 
ante, 457 

Oxford, Balliol College, 347 

Oxford Street 299, 90 

O ie, Flint House, Goring, 325, 

Oxted, Surrey, 
scheme, 147 


PALACE. Escorial, Madrid, 23 

Panc), National Peace Thanksgiving 
Service, St. Paul’s Cathedral, July 
6, 1919, 381 

Pieca adilly, Wolseley Motore, premises, 


Plans: Aldwych House, 457; chemical 
laboratories, Liverpool University, 
381; cottages, semi-detached, 488; 
“Daily Mail’ ideal labour-saving 
home, 5, 28; Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force Memorial, Jerusalem, 252; 
Godstone housing scheme, Oxted, 
147; house at Gerrard's Cross, 114; 
houses at Hampstead, 19; housing 
Schemes, Birmingham, 69; Lancing 
College war memorial, 44; Leather- 
head housing scheme, 088 ; loggia, 
open, with a library over, 225, 
Onslow village, Guildford, 401; pre- 
mises, Wolscley Motors, Piccadilly, 
and Arlington Street, W. 488: vil- 


lage hall, Itton, Monmouthshire, 
408 
Promises: housing, Bow Road, E., 


408; new, at Casablanca, Morocco, 
for the Bank of British West Africa, 
Ltd., 306; Wolseley Motors, Рісса- 
di ly and Arlington Street, W., 488 
Prize site, design for an open loggia 
with a library over, 225 
Publicity device, clever, 326 


QUADRANT, Regent Street, 394 


283 . 


Godstone housing | 


- 
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RADLEY College chapel, Abingdon, 
ETE oodd. house in New York, 
92 

Regent Street, W.: new range of 
buildings, 245; quadrant, as re 
built, 324 


iReredos, memorial, Royal Naval Bar- 
racks Church, Chatham, 23 - 

Road, new high level from Charíng 
Cross to Cannon Street, 112 

Roedean school RD Sussex, eltar- 
piece and screen, 154 

Rood a a St, Luke's, Shepherd's 
Bush, W., 

Room, кл in house in 
York, 92 

Royal: Artillery Headquarters, war 
memorial, 30; Colonial Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue, 404 


New 


SAINT : Luke's, Pri Ұлды Bash, W. 
(rood screen) 464; Michaela-ehurch. 
ене В 114: Paul's Cathedral 
(silver medal prize drawings) 171, 
191 (weet оета) 283; Stephen's, 
Kensington, 8.W., 401 

DE, proposed war memorial, 


Scheme: Godstone housing, Oxted, 
сштеу, 147; Leatherhead housing, 


Schemes, housing (Birmingham) 69 

Ecreen: and altar-piece, Rodean 
School chapel, Sussex, 154; chancel, 
Sefton Church, Lancs., 147; _ rood, 
St. Luke's, Shepherd’s Bush, W., 


19 

: rood screen, St. Luke's 
Church, Shepherd's Bush, W., 464; 
Sefton Church, chancel screen, 147 

Semi-detached cottages, 441, 488° 

Shop, chemist’s, Dublin 945 

Silver medal prize drawings, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 171, 191 

Sketches, time, three figure, 114 

Southampton war memorial, 306 

Spalding vor war memorial: 23, 30 

Spiral stairway made of precast con- 
crete ам 475 

Springfields, statuary marble . car- 
touche, 114 

Stable block, Notgrove Manor, 408 

Stained: glass (a study for) 19, 245 
(design for, Jeanne D'Arc) 225 (win- 
dow, Amberley Church) 23 ` 

Stott. A.R.A., the Edward, Amberley 
churchyard, Sussex, 288 


Burrey, Onslow Village, Guildford, 
401 . 

TAPESTRIES. memorial, Eton 
Chapel, 23, 60 


Thanksgiving service, National Peace, 
St. Pauls поза July 6, 1919, 
Scl 


Time аан three figure, 114 - 

Tite prize, design for an open loggia 
with à library over, 225 

Towers, west, St. Paul's Cathedral, 
283 


Truro war memorial, 80 


Tunbridge Wells, war memorial, St. 
Barnabas, 147 


UNIVERSITY, Liverpool, new chemi- 


cal laboratories, 381 
VILLAGE: (Knowlton, Kent) 405; 
cross (West Hoathly) 154: Вай, 


Itton, Monmouthshire, 408; Onslow, 
Guildford, 401 


WAR: memorial (All Hallows, Tot 
tenham) 19 (cross, Lutton, Lincoln- 
shire) 47 (crosses) 245, 288 (Holy- 
bourne Church, Hampshire) 283 
(Lancing College) 30 (Malvern 
College) 30 (Royal Artillery 
Headquarters) 30 (Salisbury) 464 
(Seaford) 19 enema) 306 
(Spalding) 93, 30 (Truro) 80 ix 
bridge Wells, St. Barnabas) 1 

West towers, 8t. Paul'e e деді, 
983 


Window: memorial, Caputte Church, 
Pertbshire, 283; stained- glass, Алс 
berley Church, "93 

Windows, display, lighting of, 825 

u Winget " cottages, 304 

“ Wolseley Motors '* Premises, Picca- 
dilly and Arlington Street, W., 488 

ena cottages, King's Norton, 
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Group of Houses, Frognal Lane, Hampstead. 
Erected by Mr. G. W. Hart. View and Plans. 
Mr. Cyril A. Farey, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


x | “The Light of the World." 


Strand, W.C.2 


War Memorial, Seaford, Sussex, Messrs. Sir Ernest 
George, R.A., and A. B. Yeates, FF.R.I.B.A., 
Architects. 

War Memorial Roll of Honour, АЙ Hallow's Church, 
Tottenham. Mr. Maurice B. Adams, F.R.I.B.A., 
Architect. | 


Study for Stained 
Glass Drapery Figure. Designed and Drawn 
by the Late H. W. Lonsdale. 


м. Library, 34 and 35 Bedford Square. 
горовей А.А. War Memorial. Mr. Robert 


¡Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


Currente Calamo. 
—=+— 

We fear the new transit rates will 
materially increase the cost of building 
snd delay housing. The carriage of 
bricks, cement, concrete, and tiles will 
be increased by 40 рег cent., plus a 
ñat-rate addition of 3d. a ton. For 
timber, if charged by actual machine 
weight, the increase is 50 per сепі., 
with a flat-rate addition of 6d. per ton; 
| carried by measurement weight, it is 
60 per cent, with a flat-rate addition 
of 1s. per ton. The cost of the carriage 
of road-making materials and other 
specialities will also be considerably in- 
creased. It is contended, we know, that 
the railways. must be made to pay for 
themselves, and that larger payments 
by traders should reduce and extin- 
guish the charge on the Exchequer; 
that the country will be paying no more 
than it now does for the carriage of 
weds; and that the collection of money 
тот the users of the railways should be 
asimpler and cheaper matter than gather- 
та it from taxpayers and subsequently 
paying it over to the railways. That 
"nay be so; but it will be some time, we 
fear, before a Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer will be in a position to pass the} 


benefit on to the taxpayer; and mean- 
while our past experience of railway 
companies, except under the compulsion 
of competition, is not conducive to any 
ively gratitude for favours to come at 
their hands! 


Messrs. Odham’s, Limited, are to be 
heartily congratulated on their issue of the 
tirst number of their excellently conceived 
and admirably produced shilling monthly, 
"The Ideal Home.’’. Its scope embraces 
all the conditions of the subject of its 
title from housing to the smallest detail 
nî interest to the home-lover, including, 
decorations, furnishing, draperies, floor 
coverings, painting, stencilling and colour- 
ng, lighting, heating, ventilation, sanita- 
поп, labour-saving devices, gardening, 
carden architecture, nursery appoint- 
ments, domestic pets, cookery, motor 
баз, household hints, etc. The copious 
and artistically produced illustrations 
include the home of Mr. and Mrs. Sey- 
mour Hicks, the “Wooden Walls of Old 
England,” a fine crossgable-painted ex- 


ample of the “Priest's. House, Prest- ' 


bury ’’; the riverside home of Lady De 
Frece, a thatched cottage residence, by 
Mr. Н. M. Luyken, A.R.I.B.A.; a charm- 
ing bungalow residence; an ällustrated 
article on the conversion of Атшу huts 
into residences; another on “Furniture 
for the Homes of To-day," by Mr. H. E. 
Binstead ; a paper on °“ Practical Sten- 
cilling," by Cecile Frances Lewis; ''Gar- 
den Ohatter," by Mr. Norman Hurst; 
one on “ Decorative Streets '”; Poultry 
Notes; Bees; a one-room bird-house; dog 
breeding for pleasure апа profit ; cookery, 
by Mrs. Tom Gallon; rabbits ; the car of 
the country house; and electricity in the 
ideal home. Other features combine to 
render the issue a solid guarantee of the 
success of a publication that will take 
high rank as a guide to domestic comfort 
and beauty, and at once find a permanent 
place on the tables of all who value them, 
and of the thousands it will add to their 
ranks. 


House building for ex-service men has 
been suggested in Birmingham on what 
seem practical lines, formulated by the 
General Purposes Committee, and made 
known last week. The total number of 
unemployed in the city (excluding men 
thrown out of work through the moulders' 
strike) is 13,200, comprising 10,191 men, 
2,745 women, 146 boys, and 118 girls; and 
of the men unemployed the proportion of 
ex-service men to civilians is approxi- 
mately four to one. In response to in- 
quiries, several Departments of the Coun- 
cil have intimated their ability to provide 
work for some of these, and Mr. Dalley, of 
the Employment Exchange, was further 
of the opinion that the only chance to 
absorb these men was to train them for 
some trade. Under the Government 
schemes a portion o the disabled men. 
who ought to be absorbed first, are now 
being trained as bricklayers, carpenters, 
plumbers, painters, and plasterers, and it 
was hoped that the majority of such 
trainees could, and would eventually, be 
absorbed in the building trade. At pre 
sent the men spend about six months at 
the Instructional Factory or Technical 
School, and from eighteen months to three 
years with private employers to complete 
their training. It was suggested that tho 
Housing Committee should arrange for 
about six or eight houses to be buit by 
the men who are training in the various 
branches of the building trade. These 


trainees would work under competent in- 
structors on one of the committee's sites. 
The pay of the men is already settled by 
the Government, who give a training 
allowance of £2 per week, with further 
allowances in respect of wife and children. 
When a man goes into a workshop he is 
probably of not much use to his employer, 
who is required to pay him only a small 
sum, ranging from 10s. to 20s. per week, 
for the first three months, the Government 
deducting the amount so paid by the em- 
ployer from ihe man's training allowance. 
After a further three months the employer 
may be required to pay a larger amount, 
the Government making up this amount to 
the training allowance. Under this 
scheme it would be necessary for the Hous- 
ing Committee to clear the site and pre- 
pare the ground for actual building opera- 
tions, and also provide all the materials. 
The Housing Director suggested that a suit- 
able site could be acquired for this experi- 
ment. The chairman of the Housin~ Com- 
mittee undertook to bring the matter 
before his committee, and the matter has 
been discussed and referred to a special 
committee for further consideration. 


The Executive Committee of the India 
Society appeals not only to members of 
the Society, but to all who desire to pro- 
mote the co-operation of the East and the 
West in things of the spirit, to aid in 
carrying through an important undertak- 
ing for which the times appear to be ripe. 
In the year 1917 the School of Oriental 
Studies was founded in London.  'The 
committee of the Society have, with the 
cordial approval of the Governors of the 
School of Oriental Studies, decided to open 
a fund for the endowment, in connection 
with that institution, of a Lectureship in 
Indian Art. The school has at present по 
provisioh for the study of the arts of the 
East, though His Majesty, in his opening 
address, clearly forecasted the necessity for 
such provision, especially in relation to 
the arts of India, us an essential feature in 
the work of such a body. This arises 
simply from the fact that the present en- 
dowment of the school has only permitted 
it to attend to the most urgent necessities. 
It is evident, however, that any pro- 
gramme of Orienal studies in which art 
found no place must, from the point of 
view of human culture, lack one of its most 
vital and interesting features. The India 
Society will endeavour, so far as Indian 
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. to help us with a will in this piece of 


. will use every effort to bring the undertak- 


` had its own field, and when an engineer, 
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art is concerned, to supply this defect. If 
our undertaking is successful, as we can- 
mot doubt it will be, we shall have cut one 
entirely new channel of communication 
between what is finest, most sincere, and 
most humane in the spirit of England 
and of India. Much water will flow 
through this channel; it will grow wider 
in time ; and new channels will be formed, 
We are now asking our members, and all 
friends of the cause for which we stand, 


appliancee were simply not available, or.. 
at least, not available in a form suitable: 
for industrial use. To-day the situation 18. 
entirely changed. The invention In 1914. 
of the half-watt type of incandescent elec- 
tric lamp placed at the disposal of the 
architect and illuminating engineer а. 
lighting instrument of incalculable value. 
Up to that time the only high-power elec-- 
tric lighting unit was the arc lamp, which, 
owing to its complexity, its need of con- 
stant attention, and the fluctuating. 
quality of the light, was a very poor sub- 
stitute for daylight. On the other hand,. 
there was the ordinary metal filament 
lamp, which became extremely popular 
and, owing to its superior efficiency, com- 
pletely ousted the old carbon filament 
lamp. But the metal filament lamp, 
although it made possible a great advance: 
in the standard of factory lighting, was 
not available in a sufficiently large range 
of sizes to meet the requirements of day- 
light effectiveness. 
‘The half-watt incandescent electric 
lamp is the ideal light source for which 
the industrial world has been waiting. 
It is made in à number of sizes, from 60 
watts up to 1,500 watts (approximately 
120 to 3,000 candle-power). In all essen- 
tials it is an ordinary metal filament: 
lamp, burning with absolute silence, and 
requiring no attention. It is, however, 
twice as economical as the metal filament: 
lamp. Тһе half-watt lamp, therefore, 
provides a light source with the sim- 
plicity, safety, and convenience of the 
ordinary incandescent lamp, coupled with 


and recrimination, which would certainly 
have resulted had the views of some engi- 
neers who participated in the written dis- 
cussion prevailed. 


Not the least welcome evidence of the 
revival of the. useful helps to business to 
builders and all who catered for them in 
pre-war days is the announcement that 
reaches us from Mr. H. Greville Mont- 
gomery, 43, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2, 
that the International Building Trades 
Exhibition will be held at Olympia from 
April 10 to April 24, 1920. This will 
answer several inquiries that have reached 
us during the last few days; and, doubt- 
less, further particulars will be announced 
before long. 

------>ч«Беве-<----- 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING AND INDUS- 
TRIAL EFFICIENCY. 


Maximum efficiency in any industrial 
operation is impossible without sufficient 
illumination. This is generally realised 
in regard to natural lighting, and modern 
factories are constructed with walls con- 
sisting almost entirely of glass.  Some- 
times saw-tooth or ''north-light"' roofs 
are employed. In all cases the object of 
providing for good natural lighting is 
simply to make vision absolutely com- 
fortable and efficient. 

In view of the amount of care taken 
by the present-day architect in regard to 
natural lighting, which costs nothing, it is 
ilogical that less attention should be 
given to artificial lighting, which has to be 
paid for. It is, of course, true that the 
majority of factories only operate in the 
daytime, but for all that, it is probable 
that during the year the average daily 
period of artificial lighting in British 
factories is at least two hours. In indi- 
vidual cases as much ав 50 per cent. of the 
working time is spent under artificial 
lighting. Аз а fair average, it may be 
taken that during 25 per cent. of the 
working period artificial light is necessary. 
This percentage will tend to increase 
owing to the gradual extension of the 
multi-shift system. 

At the least, therefore, artificial light- 
ing will affect 25 per cent. of the working 
time, and in the future it may influence 
from 50 to 75 per cent. The question of 
artificial illumination in factories is 
clearly one which we cannot afford to 
neglect. 


pioneer work, assured that the definite and 
modest object which we have before us in 
this appeal is one pregnant with great 
possibilities for the future good relations 
of East and West. The establishment of 
the lectureship in question “will, we 
understand, сай for a capital sum 
of about £4,500. We trust that the 
recipients of this appeal will not 
only send some contributions, great 
or small, to the fund, but will spread the 
knowledge of it among their friends, and 


ing rapidly to success. Further informa- 
tion can be had on application to the hon. 
secretary and treasurer of the India 
Society, Mr. T. W. Rolleston, 16, Prince 
Arthur Roed, Hampstead, London, to 
whom also contributions to the fund should 
be addressed. 


The general question of engineers' and 
architects’ work has been discussed by the 
Montreal branch of the Engineering Insti- 
tute of Canada, the discussion being based 
on a report that the county authorities at 
Pittsburgh had given commissions to two 
firms of architects to design and supervise 
the construction of two largo bridges, one 
with a 500 ft. span. Written comments 
by members on the subject were read. 
These, with one exception, were emphatic 
in their condemnation of this action, and 
some members even advocated a policy of 
boycotting should the practice: become 
more general. Fortunately the discussion 
at the meeting was on more conciliatory 
lines, the general view being that the sub- 
ject was one for co-operation, not for 
measures which would create antagonism 
between the professions. It was frankly ad- 
mitted by Mr. Beaugrand-Champagne and 
Mr. Hugh Vallance, of the Province of 
Quebec Architects! Association, that such 
large bridges as were referred to were 
within the province of engineers, but it 
was pointed out that many bridges de- 
signed by engineers were lacking in beauty, 
which defect could have been obviated by 
consulting architects. Each profession 


white light which approximates closely to 
daylight. This lamp, during its five: 
years’ existence, has worked a revolution 
in factory lighting, and has made pos-- 
sible intensities of illumination which 
were not previously considered practic- 
able. 

But that is not all. Concurrently with 
improvement in lamps, equal improve- 
ments have been made in the design of 


whether it take the form of metal reflec- 
torror a glass reflecting bowl, performs, 


tions. One is to screen the brilliant fila- 


workers, and the other is to redirect and 
distribute the light so that there is maxi- 
mum illumination on the working plane. 

In the old days, with small, inefficient 
lamps, either bare or fitted with ordinary 
shades, it was necessary to have the light 


THE AMOUNT OF WORK DONE UNDER 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 


It is interesting to note that, according 
to recent estimates, only about 17.5 per 
cent. of the total output is produced during 
this 25 per cent. period of artificial light- 
ing. In other words, the operatives can- 
not work so quickly by artificial light as 
by daylight, and, on the average, only 
produce one-sixth of their output during 
the post-daylight quarter of the day. 
What does this mean? Surely it means 
that the average standard of artificial 
lighting is so far inferior to average day- 
light as to cause a 40 per cent. reduction 
in working efficiency. And the obvious 
remedy for this condition lies in the im- 
provement of artificial illumination to an 
extent which shall permit the worker to 
see as well and comíortably by night as 
by day. 

THE APPLIANCES OF GOOD LIGHTING. 

Ten years ago—even five years ago—it 


very antithesis of daylight. The best 
kind of daylight for any kind of work is 
that which comes through a ''north- 
light" or saw-tooth roof, and if we are 
to get the daylight effect into artificial 
lighting that is the condition we must 
imitate. This could mot be done with 
small units, but it can be done with the 
high-powered half-watt lamp. 

Modern practice tends more and more 
in the direction of general overhead light- 
ing by means of large units. In a large 
interior this system can be employed to 
the fullest advantage. For example, an 
aeroplane factory was very successfully 
lighted by means of 1,000 watt half-watt 
lamps in diffusing bowls suspended at a 
height of 20 ft. and spaced 30 ft. apart. 
The total effect of the illumination was 
very similar to daylight, and from the 
productive point of view it was found 
that, providing the light was switched om 
before daylight had failed perceptibly, 
there was no slackening in output. Indeed, 
would have been difficult, in fact almost| the workers hardly seemed to realise the 
impossible, to have provided artificial| change from daylight to artificial light, 
lighting of daylight quality. The requisite’ and, so far as could be judged, the day- 


in designing a bridge, desired to make it 
architecturally beautiful, he should call in 
an architect as consultant. Mr. F. М. 
Tye expressed the opinion that while the 
design of bridges was а matter for engi- 
neers, the latter had often sadly lacked a 
sense of esthetic beauty in making their 
designs. Some of the bridges, he declared, 
were downright ugly. Times had changed, 
and now people were looking for beauty 
as well as utility. It is satisfactory to 
find that personal contact at the meeting 
between representative engineers and 
architects developed a spirit of co-opera- 
tion rather than one of mutual distrust 


the big lighting possibilities of the arc 
lamp. In addition, it gives a brilliant. 


reflector equipment. Now the reflector,. 


or should perform, two very useful func- 


ment of the lamp from the eyes of the 


near the work. This, of course, is the 
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time speed and accuracy of working were 
maintained throughout the night shift, 


PRODUCTIVB INTENSITY. 


Another thing which has undergone 
considerable change as a result of the in- 
vention of the halí-watt lamp and ite 
application, to industrial lighting ie our 
conception of what constibutes a proper 
intensity of illumination. A few years 
ago an average intensity of 2-ft. candles 
was considered almoet extravagant. Ёх- 
perience has shown that far higher in- 
tensities are frequently and, indeed; 
generally desirable, and nowadays т 
many factories which have put their 
lighting on a produetive basis it has been 
found advantageous to employ intensities 
of from 6 to 12 ft. candles. 

Experiments have demonstrated that, 
within reasonable limits, productive effi- 
сїепсу increases in proportion to the in- 
tensity, and in some cases, as a result of 
doubling an illumination which appeared 
fairly good, averaging, say, about 4 ft. 
candles, a 10 per cent. increase in output 
has been achieved. 


EFFECT ON PRODUCTION. 


А number of tests have been made 
recently with a view to ascertaining the 
actual effeet on production of improved 
lighting of the kind described above. 
These tests covered a period of two 
months. First of all, complete records 
were kept of the time spent on every 
operation under the old lighting. At the 
end of а month the old lighting was re- 
moved and half-watt type electric lamps 
in reflectors or diffusing bowls were sub- 
strtuted, the illumination being consider- 
ably increased in all cases, and also more 
thoroughly  diffused. Full production 
records were kept for a second month 
under the new lighting. On a comparison 
of the figures, which, incidentally, were 
compiled by perfectly impartial engineers 
who had no interest in proving a case, it 
was found that the improved lighting had 
brought about an increase in production 
varying between 8 and 30 per cent., 
according to the nature of the manu- 
facturing process involved. The ауегасе 
increase for all the tests was 15 per cent. 


LIGHTING AND SAFETY. 


Statistics show that the majority of in- 
dustrial accidents occur during the period 
of artificial lighting, and it is impossible 
to escape the inference that this tragic dis- 
crepancy is largely due to inadequate 
illumination. This view is certainly taken 
by the Government—or, rather, by the 
Government Commission which reported 
in 1915 upon the subject of industrial 
hghting. This Commission recommended 
the statutory enforcement of certain 
minimum standards of illumination, with 
the object of safeguarding the workers. 
This recommendation has not vet become 
law, but that it will do so in time is un- 
questionable. In America and Germany 
the authorities have already legislated on 
this matter. | 

The value of good lighting in the pre- 
vention of accidentes to personnel and 
machinery is evident. With proper illu- 
mination the workmen are enabled to see 
clearly the moving parte of machines, to 
make quick and accurate movements, and 
generally to preserve а sense of confidence 
which in itself is a safeguard. In a badly- 
lighted works, anything piled on the floor 
in passages and alley-ways, such as raw 
materials, finished and unfinished 
articles, rubbish, etc., is apt to be dan- 
gerous. | Workmen may stumble over 
these things, and even if they do not col- 
lide with belting or moving machinery. 
may reoeive an iniury from an ordinarv 
straight fall. Personal safety often de- 


\ 


pends upon the careful adjustment of 
machines, and careful adjustment is im- 
possible by inadequate light. 

From the safety point of view there is 
everything to be said in favour of good 
lighting. 


GOOD LIGHTING AND THE WELFARE OF THE 
WORKERS. 


In what may be called its welfare as- 
pect, good lighting has an equally im- 
portant influence. Doctors and hygienists 
agree as to the mental and physical 
benefi*s of good artificial lighting. If the 
ilumination is poor and inadequate, the 
spirits and health of the workers are 
bound to be adversely affected. Оп the 
other hand, a bright, cheerful light has 
an uplifting effect which, apart from the 
question of better vision, already dis- 
cussed, reacts beneficially on productive 
efficiency. From this point of view it is 
desirable not only to provide sufficient 
illumination on the work itself, but also 
to light the whole interior to a degree of 
pleasant and comfortable brilliance. 

А poorly-lighted factory is often a 
dirty factory. Rubbish and dust tend to 
accumulate in dark corners and passages. 
Good lighting makes this impossible, or 
at least improbable. Workmen will not 
allow a brilliantly-lizhted shop to be- 
come the scene of dirt and disorder. In 
effect good lighting and dirt are incom- 
patible—they cannot live together. 


— P 0 . C——— 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
| HOUSING SCHEME. 


WELL DESERVED PRAISE OF THE ARCHITECT 
AND COUNCIL'S OFFICERS. 


It is highly satisfactory to know that the 
splendid work done in the past for Housing 
by the London County Council, and ite euc- 
cessive Housing Committees, and the late 
superintending architect, is being excellently 
continued by the Council and its present 
architect, Mr. George Topham Forrest, 
F.R.IB.A. At the last meeting of the Coun- 
cil before the recess, the able chairman of 
the Housing Committee, Mr. Bernard Hol- 
land, in introducing its report, remarked on 
the great progress that had been made, and 
said it was due to the great vigour which 
the officials had put into the matter. He 
was particularly pleased with the work done 
by ilie architect, and very much impressed 
by the way in which he had tackled the 
problem. e referred to the architect's per- 
sistence—a Scottish | characteristic—and 
pointed out how he had succeeded in im- 
pressing his views on the Government officials 
concerned. Ав а result of his endeavours the 
Council no longer submitted its schemes to 
the London Housing Board, but dea't direct 
with very capable officials at the Ministry 
of Health. 

The Rev. Scott Lidgett said he would like 
to join with Mr. Holland in congratulating 
the Council on the admirable start made by 
the Architect to the Council. “Не was con- 
fident that soon it would be utterly impossible 
to reproach the County Council on the matter 
of housing. 

Mr. George Dew also made a speech in 
which he reierred to the very capable officials 
in the Council's services. 

The report was received. as follows :— 

On July 15, 1919 (pp. 879-881). the Coun- 
^il approved a scheme under section 1 (i) of 
the Housing. Town Planning, ete., Act, 1919. 
for the provision of dwellings for the county 
of London and for the improvement of the 
honsing conditions therein. 

With that obiect the Council has under- 
*aken to complete the development of the 
existing estates, viz.. O'd Oak estate in the 
metropolitan borough of Hammersmith. Nor- 
hury estate in the countv boroneh of Crov- 
Ion. and White Hart. Lane estate in the urban 
districts of Tottenham and Wood Green: 
nd also to acauire and develop lands at 
Roehampton and Bellingham and in the 
Dagenham district, and to carrv out schemes 
for the clearance and reconstruction of a num- 


ber of insanitary areas. А vast amount of 
preliminary work involving much time and 
labour has been carried out, and as the Coun- 
cil will no doubt desire to be informed of 
the position arrived at within the first five 
months of the operations, we submit the 
following summary. 

Proposals for the erection of houses and 
the acquisition of sites have been submitted 
to the Council from time to time, and esti- 
mates of the expenditure involved have been 
approved by the Council for the purposes in- 
dicated below :— : 


Estate or site. Purpose. Amoun 
0. Roehampton.. Purchase of pro- £ 
perty .......... 121,625 
(ii.) Roehamptom.. Erection of houses, 


construction of 

roads and sewers 

and general de- 

velo: ment...... 

Purchase of pro- 

perty and раг- 
e 


(iii) Dagenham .. 


tia! development 1,000,000 
(iv. Bellingham .. Purchase xd pro- 

perty and раг- 

tia! developmat. 108.000 


(v. White Hart 
Lane Erection of honses 


and construction 
of roads 4 sewers 1,200,000 
(vi.) Norbury...... Erection of houses, 
completion of 
road surfaces & 
development. ... 275,400 
(vii. Old Oak ........ A do. .. 576,565 
(viii. Tabard Garden Erection of dwell- 
ings .......... 75,000 
Total.. ........... &4,656,590 
CONTRACTS. 


Contracts for building work on these estates 
have been entered mto as follows :— 


Estate. Contractor. Amount. 
(i) Old Oak (130 Allen Fairhead 
houses and 2 and Son 
shops) £89,998 
(i. Old Oak (901 Holliday and Aetual cost of 
houses) Greenwood, Lid. labour and 
materials 
us £5,500 
or plant, 
profit, etc. 
(ii. Norbury (144 Rowley Brothers 
houses) £108,900 
(iv.) Tabard - gar- Walter Lawrenes 
den (block and Son, Ltd. 
dwellings with 
250 rooms). £62,943 


NEW ESTATES. 


Roehampton.—The contract for the pur- 
chase of the Roehampton estate, 147 acres іп 
extent, hae been completed, and the lay-out 
plan, as well as type plans of 1,194 houses 
to be erected on the area to be devoted to 
working-class development, have been ар- 
proved by the Minister of Health. Working 
drawings for roade and houses are in course 
of preparation. Tenders for the construction 
of the roads are about to be invited. Arrange- 
ments will be made for building operations 
to be commenced as soon as the necessary 
progress with the road work shall have been 
made, and the contracts for roads and baild- 
ings will then proceed eimultaneously. 

Jellingham.—The Council on November 
11, 1919 (pp. 1416-17), decided to acquire a 
site of 250 acres at Bellingham for mixed de- 
velopment subject to the approval of the 
Minister of Health. The decisio» of the 
Minister is being awaited, and in the mean- 
time terms of purchase have been agreed with 
the owners of nearly 48 acres. The lay-out 
plan for the whole site, as well as the а е 
of development for the first section, have 
been prepared in anticipation of approval of 
site. 

Dagenham.—On October 21, 1919 (pp. 
1257-8}, the Council made a compulsory order 
for the purchase of about 3,000 acres of lamd 
for the provision of about 24,000 houses in 
the urban districts of Barking Town and 
Ilford and in the pari&h of Dayenham in the 
rural district of Romford. After compliance 
with statutory requirements application Waa 
made to the Minister of Health on November 
10 for confirmation of the order. Objectsons 
received from local authorities and persons 
interested in properties p to be ac- 
qnired are being considered by the Minister. 
Diffivalties have also arigen with regard to 
certain lands within the area vested in or 
held by the Essex County Council with a 
view to their appronriaton for small hold- 
ings under the Small Holdings Acts. It is 
hoped that these difficulties will soon 'be met 
and that the confirmation of the Соштей s 
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order Бу the Minister of Health will not Бе | (6) are to be finished as working drawing: 


much longer delayed. 
i EXISTING ESTATES. 

: Old Oak.—Good progress has been made 
with the erection of houses under the con- 
tract with Messrs. Allen Fairhead and Son 
(130 cottages and 2 shops), over 200 men be- 
ing at present employed. Difficulty was at 
first experienced in obtaining an adequate 
supply of materials. It is anticipated that 
воще of the houses due for completion in 
February, 1920, will be completed early in 
January. A large number of other houses 
ате 1n various stages of erection. 

Work has been commenced under the con- 


¿tract with Holliday.and Greenwood, Ltd., for 


the erection of 91 houses, and the number of 
men employed is about 60. 

‚ Ав regards the remainder of the estate, par- 
ticulars {ог tender for the erection of 418 
houses are being sent to applicante, and ten- 
ders are to фе received not later than Janu- 
ary 12, 1920. Revised plans of eighteen model 
cottayes to be erected by arrangement with 
the Minister of Health, together with epecifi- 
cation and ‘bills of quantities, are being pre- 
pared with a view to tenders ‘being invited. 

Norbury.—Satisfactory progress is being 
made under the contract with Mesers. Rowley 
Brothers dor the erection of 144 houses on 
the Norbury estate, several houses being up 
to. first scaffold level. The number of men 
employed is about minety. The question of 
the extension of the contract to include re- 
нэ. ae pi vim а two shops is under 
consideration, plans having been approved ib 
the Minister of Health. s E цайн 

White Hart Lane.—Drainage plans have 
been approved Бу the Tottenham Urban Dis- 
trict Council, but progress with the construc- 
tion of roads and sewers has been delayed 


` owing to the refusal of the Wood Green Urban 


Digtrict Council to approve plane. Appeal 
has 'been made to the Minister of Health, and 
action is 'being taken with a view to expe- 
diting a settlement so as to enable tenders to 
be invited at an early date. 

Табаға Garden.—An order to commence 
work under contract with Walter Lawrence 
and Son, Ltd., for dwellings for 500 persons 
оп second section "was issued on November 24, 
and building operations have been commenced. 
Preliminary plans of dwellings for 1,460 per- 
sons to be erected. in fulfilment of rehousing 
obligation after those on second section have 
been prepared and are under consideration. 


5, INSANITARY AREAS. 


Schemes are in course of preparation for the 
unprovement of certain insanitary areas which 
have been officially represented to the Council 
by the local medical officers of health, and 

her representations are being investigated. 

Following upon certain suggestions male 
by the Minister of Health, we have approved 
the lines of a revised scheme for dealing with 
the Brady Street area, Bethnal Green. We 
are consulting the Bethnaj Green :Metro- 
politan Borough Council upon the details of 
the scheme, and we hope to be in a position to 
submit our proposals to the Council imme- 
diateiy after the Christmas recess. 

BERNARD HOLLAND, Chairman. 


THE R.I.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 
THE FINAL: ALTERNATIVE (PROBLEMS IN 
DESIGN. 

1. The drawings, which should preferably 
he on uniform sheets of paper of not less than 
Imperial size, must be sent to the Secretary 
of the Board of Architectural Education, 
Royal Institute oí British Architects, 9, Con- 
duit Street, W., on or before the dates 

specified below. ; 

2. Each set of drawings must be signed by 
the author, and his full name and address, 
and the name of the school, if any, in which 
the drawings have ‘been prepared must be 
attached thereto. 

3. All designs, whether done in a school 
or not. must be accompanied by a declaration 
¿rom the student that the design ів his own 
work and that the drawings have been wholly 
executed by him. In the preparation of the 
design the student may profit Бу advice. 

4. Drawings for subjects (а) are to have the 


Lettering on all drawings must be of a clear, 
scholarly, and unaffected character. 
SUBJECT XLIX. 

(a) An Eliptical Grand Staircase and Vesti- 
bule in a Gentleman's House.—The candi ate 
is to indicate the rooms adjoining the stair- 

Drawings.—¿-in. scale: one plan and two 
sections. 

(0) A Factory on an Island Site Outside the 
London Area.—Building to фе 100 tt. square 
and have six floors, the top floor to carry 
machinery (4 owt. per square foot). The whole 
to ibe tireproof. 

Drawings.—4-in. scale : plan, elevation and 
sections. 441. sectional detail. 

SUBJECT L. 

(a) A Town Church to Seat 800 Persons.— 
Material, ferro-concrete. Corner site. 

Drawings.—j¿-in. scale: plan, section and 
two elevations. 3-in. detail | 

(0) A Dairy Farm for 100 Cows: with 
Bailiff’s House. 

Drawings.—j-in. scale: plan, sections and 
two elevations. | 

` SUBJECT LI. | 

(а) A ¡Memorial “Open Access” Library 
on Corner Site.—70 ft. square. Rooms: 
Newapaper, reading, Magazine, reference 
library. Small museum, small lecture room. 
Stock room in basement. | 

Drawings.—¿-in. scale: plans, elevations 
and two sections. ¿-in. detail. 

(b) A Permanent Canteen for a Works, with 
Simultaneous Seating Accommodation for 600 
Men and 600 Women. No waiting. 

Rooms : Rest and smoking rooms. Kitchen 
and all necessary offices. Lavatory accom- 
modation for kitchen staff. Manager's office. 

Drawings.—$-in. scale: plans, sections and 
elevations. 

DATES FOR SUBMISSION OF DESIGNS ім 1920. 


Subj. XLIX. Subj, L. Sub. LI 
United Kingdom .. Feb. 28 April 30 June 30 
Johannesburg .... April 30 June 30 Aug. 31 
Melbourne ........ May 31 July 31 £ept. 30 
Sydney ............ May 31 July 31 Sept. 30 
Toronto ......... Mar. 31 May 31 July 31 


------>«Беве-<----- 
THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


The President and Council announce that 
the Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry 
of Health, Major the Right Hon. Viscount 
Astor, and Lady Astor, M.P., will be the 
chief guests of the society at a luncheon to 
be held in the Balmoral Rooms of the 
Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly Circus, W., 
at 12.30 p.m. for 1 o'clock, on Thursday, 
January 8, 1920. 

The chair will be occupied by the presi- 
dent, Mr. E. J. Sadgrove, who will be sup- 
ported by representatives of kindred societies 
and of Government departments and other 
publie bodies. 

The gathering will of great interest, and 
will afford an opportunitv of bringing to the 
notice of the representatives of the Ministry 
of Health the views of the society on the 
housing question, and of the position of archi- 
tects in relation thereto. Members may 
bring visitors, including ladies. 

Ав the accommodation is limited, аррїїса- 
tion for tickets for the luncheon, price 
12s. 6d. each (not ircludine wines), should be 
made to the secretary, Mr. С. McArthur 
Butler, F.C.I.5., 28. Bedford Sanare, W.C.1, 
before January 3, 1920. Seats will be allotted 
in order of application. 


-------><вее-<------ 


| COMPETITIONS. 

“ Darry Мас” HousinG COMPETITION.— 
Four hundred pounds in prizes to architects 
was recently offered by the Daily Mail with 
a view to obtaining the best design for a 
house which would save work instead of 
making work. Тһе winners are:—First 
Prize, £250, Мг. C. J. Kay, Lic.R.LB.A., 
Bank Chambers, Horsham;' Second Prize, 
£100, Mr. С. Berkeley Mills, A.R.T.B.A., 7. 
Stone-buildings, Lincoln's Inn, W.C.; Third 
Prize. £50, Mr. E. УУ. Armstrong, R.I.B.A., 
c.o. Architectural Association, 35, Bedford- 
square, W.C. Specimen rooms, based on the 
design of Mr. C. J. Kay, winner of the first 
prize, will be erected at the Daily Mail 


shadows projected at an angle of 45° in line, | Ideal Homes Exhibition at Olympia next 


monochrome, or colour. Drawings in subjects ' 


month. 


FORMULZE FOR ART. 

Why is a Greek statue, a Greek building, 
a Greek vase, of the ''best period," more 
beautiful than a statue, a building, a vase, ot 
any other period or nationality? "Who (asks 
the Times) shall entang,e beauty in the 
meshes of a net? Many have tried. Vi- 
truvius, a Roman of the first century B.C., 
believed that the Greeks applied a linear 
modulus to architecture and sculpture, and 
that the secret of their art lay in following 
a proportion revealed in the ratio of the 
height of the head to the whole stature of a 
“ perfect " male body. Leonardo da Vinci, 
mathematician, anatomist, and artist, dis- 
covered, on mathematical principles, a ratio 
of linear proportion that he called sectio 
divina, the divine sub-division, to which the 
astronomer Kepler, later on, assigned a far- 
reaching, almost mystical, significance. Іп 
our own time, Sir Theodore ‘Andrea Cook, 
studying the epiral in nature and in art, in- 
sisted that the form of curve known as the 
logarithmic spiral was a measure of beauty 
corresponding with the inborn rhythm of our 
nature. Some weeks ago the Тітез pub- 
lished an account of a theory of Greek art 
propounded to the Society for the Promotion 
of Hellenic Studies by Mr. Jay Hambidge, 


an American scholar and archeologist, who 


has developed his idea in fifteen years of 
patient study. The Hellenists were deeply 
interested, adjourned the discussion for a 
month, and appeared to accept the theory as 
at least a valuable and suggestive hypothesis 
of the principles of Greek art. In the Times 
Educational Supplement last week it pub- 
lished what it believes to be the first simple 
and authoritative account of Mr, Hambidge's 
theory of ''dynamic symmetry.” Copies of 
the Supplement may be obtained, price 2}d., 

st free, from the Publisher, Printing House 
Бале, Е.С.4. 

He starts with the proportions ascertained 
to exist in the body of a '' perfect" man. If 
such a man be placed in a rectangle of which 
the length is his stature and the width the 
span of the outstretched arms, then the 
height of the rectangle is to its width as 2 
to 2.236—that is to say, as 2 to the square 


'root of 5. He finds that this mathematical 


relation expresses many other proportions .of 
the human body, and appeara to govern the 
architecture of the Parthenon. А second 
significant rectangle has its height and width 
in the proportions of Leonardo's sectio divina. 
It is said to be the key to the arrangement 
of the leaves of plants as shown in the pattern 
of the seeding sunflower, to other proportions 
of the human body, and to the major and 
minor expressions of Greek art. 

How far the rules of '* dynamic symmetry " 
correctly пере Greek art (says the Times) 
is a question for experts. There is evidence 
that the proportions came to Greece from 
Egypt, and Egypt was an ancient home of 
geometry. But we may doubt whether the 
rectangles, however they may apply to sculp- 
ture, have any inevitable relation to the 
organic world. The proportion of the span of 
the arms to stature varies racially and indi- 
vidually, and correspondence with the square 
root of five is true only of selected cases. The 
svmmetry of the sunflower is not observed by 
the buttercup, or the fir-cone, or the orchid. 
Is the one more “ perfect,” or more beautiful 
than the other? Nor can wa agree that 
Greek art is the only perfect expression of 
beauty. Not «o long ago the cold purity oí 
Greek sculptured marble was held out as one 
ot the most admirable expressions of the 
Greek genius. But the view that it was 
covered with pigment, once deemed an inso- 
lent heresy. is almost established. There is 
even a revulsion from the conception that the 
art of the age of Pericles was the highes! 
accomplishment of Greece, and many are 
going eagerly back to the vitality of the more 
primitive periods, precisely to Greek art 
devoid ‘of “dynamic symmetry." If the 
rectangles be the secret of Greek art, many 
will find in the present discovery a justifica- 
tion for their sense of relief when they pass 
to creations free from such a rule, A formula, 
they will say, may he the secret of a conven- 
tion, but not of beauty. 


— @@— ¬ 


The Martley Rural Distriet Council have ap- 
pointed Lieut. С. Т. Chadwick ав surveyor, with 
a salary of £250, rising to £300. 
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THE DAILY MAIL IDEAL LABOUR.|a tradesman calls to receive orders or to delas possible, and the simple outline adhered to 

liver goods ; the cleaning of fire-places is not 
‚ | necessary, nor do fuel and ashes have to be | bute materially to lessening the total cost. 
carried up and down stairs; the sweeping of 
carpets on stairs and passages is done away 


SAVING HOME COMPETITION. 
On another page under “ Competitions ' 
we give the award of the prizes offered in 
this competition, and herewith illustrate the | with. 


First Prize Design, for which £250 wasl Mr. Kay claims to have chosen a type of 


First Prize. 


awarded to Mr. C. J: Kay, І..В.І.В.А., Bank [house most 


other two prizé designs in an early issue. 


mouldings are practically eliminated. Sur. 
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fhe Garaen Front. 


enerally sought after by the|windows can be readily and easily cleaned 
Chambers, Horsham. We shall illustrate the | average family. 


It contains three reception | without damage to the decoration. Bright 


rooms and the usual accommodation of а | metal fittings are done away with, and heat- 


Mr. Kay, the winner of the First Prize, | medium-sized suburban house. Where he|ing, cooking, and washing appliances are 


hag endeavoured to evolve a scheme which | scored is in the arrangement of his rooms,|enamelled. The floors are Чашр-ргоо!, warm. 
shall greatly tend to reduce effort and labour | the position of the fitments, and the addition | silent, and restful to the feet. 
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in the architecture is looked upon to contri- 


To begin with, there is not a dust harbour 
in the house. АП angles are rounded, and 


faces of walls, floors, ceilings, doors, and 


without creating prejudice by making aggres- of very many small, thoughtfully contrived| are hung and built in steel frames in such a 


sively apparent the necessary d 


t š rastic depar- methods of .doing away with household 
tures from ruling convent:ons. | drudgery. In view of the proportionately 

According to the assessors, there is по |heavy cost of fitments and accessories he has 
dusting of innumerable banisters; the back kept down cost of actual building to a mini- 
door does not have to be answered every time| mum, Inexpensive material is used in so far 


way that both sides may be cleaned Їголг the 
inside. і 

In the kitchen the various appliances 'are 
so grouped that a minimum of labour is re- 
quired for the reception: and disposal of 
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stores, the preparation and service of food, 


&nd washing and house cleaning operations. 
Here, for instance, one finds the trades de- 
livery hatch provided with self-locking com- 
dern to receive packages from the 
utcher's boy or the baker, and slate panels 
on the doors on which messages and instruc- 
tions to tradesmen may be written, thus р?е- 
cluding the necessity of running to the back 
door every time a delivery van calls. ° 
The whole of the kitchen equipment is 
fixed on brackets or stands on ball-bearing 
castors, thus facilitating the cleansing of 
floors. An electric range, also on castors, 60 


that it may be moved, has adjustable legs| back to Birmingham, but soon returned to 


so that it may be higher or lower to accom- 
modate the physical proportions of the cook. 
The kitchen cabinet is entirely enclosed by 
folding doors, or a roller shutter, and is de- 
signed to accommodate articles and provisions 
most frequently required in the preparation of 


Note built-in 
wardrobes and 
cupboards 

which mean that 


only ane surface 


needs cleaning 
instead of three 


ar even Our 


raeals. The sliding table top usually seen is 
omitted, on account of its liability to accu- 
mulate dirt in the slides, and a movable 
cooking table is suggested in its place. 

The larder is fitted with removable glass 
shelves and a „built-in food safe which із 
water-jacketed. Through this the whole of 
the cold water supply to the house circu- 
lates—quite the best scheme yet devised for a 
country where ice is so little used for keep- 
ing food fresh and cool. In the store, which 


-is fitted to take dry goods and preserved 


food, the shelves are adjustable and made of 
enamelled steel. 

The only coal used in the house is for one 
anthracite furnace, which heats the whole 
house and provides hot water. It is planned 
to put it on the back lobby, close to the 
êl store, so that there need be no running 
up and down cellar stairways to feed the 
furnace or to carry coals. The furnace may 
be used as a destructor for all house refuse 


Radiators appear in recesses in all the 
rooms, but the radiators in this house are 
nob traps for dirt, because they are hung on 
hinges 11 such a way that they may be swung 
cut from the walls so that a person may get 
behind them with broom and brush. 


— otl Y Н» ————— 


Hammersmith Profiteering ‘Committee de- 
cided last week that furniture bought on the 
hire system comes under the Profiteering Act. 

Mr. George Ross, burgh surveyor and sani- 
tary inspector of Clydebank, died on the 17th 
ult., at the age of sixty-five. He was appointed 
master of works іп 1897, and subsequently 
burgh surveyor. 

Mre. J. A. Gotch, F.R.I.B.A., presented the 
prizes at the annual epeech day at the Ketter- 
ing Schoel, when regret was at the 
impending departure of Mise istol, B.A., 
the headmistress, who is leaving for Lough- 
borough in the new year. | 


| able success. A large fresco, the subject of | submitte 


| quay. 


| OBITUARY. We regret to announce the death, 
Mr. Frederick William Davis, R.I., оѓо the 23rd ult., from eeptic poison 
Oakley Villa, Witton, Droitwich, late of Ham-| ing, at Withdean Road, Brighton, of 
stead Road, Handsworth, died suddenly after! Mr. Osmond Dewnay, second son of 
а short illness on Sunday, December 21. Не! tne late Sir Archibald D. Dawnay, and 
was born at Handsworth, and received his! director and secretary of Archibald D. 
education as an artist at the Birmingham | Dawnay and Sons, Ltd., aged 47. Не was 
School of Art, and in 1881 entered the Аса- | buried last Saturday at Patcham Churchyard, 
démie des Arts in Antwerp, where he re-| Brighton. The sympathy of all cliente of this 
mained for two years, studying painting under old-established and leading firm will, we are 
| Professor Charles Verlat. In 1883 he moved sure, be evoked by the heavy losses the family 
on to Paris, where he entered Bougnereau's; of its founder ‚has eustained during the past 
studio, and worked at anatomy at the Beaux| fourteen months by the deaths of members 
Arts for eighteen months. He then came|thereof. It was only on p. 257 of our issue 
of April 30 last that we recorded the death 
Paris, and took a studio of his own, and soon [сі Г. eut.-Col. Sir Archibald Dawnay, the 
enjoyed a rapidly-growing reputation through founder and managing director of the firm, 
the pictures he exhibited with the Birming- | eleven times Mayor of Wandsworth, who 
ham RoyalSociety of Artists and at other pro-; was bereaved of his eldest son, the late Dr. 
vincial exhibitions, as well as in London. In| ` ann Dawmav, in November, 1918. 
1891, at the exhibition held at Swansea in con- It has not been given to hie two sons to 


FIRST FIOR PLAN. 


First Prize. See how the windows, by opening inwards instead of outwards 
can be cleaned inside and out without ladders. 


nection with the National Eisteddfod оі] attain the ripe old age of Sir Archibald, but 
Wales, his large painting, '' Yuletide Festi- | the friends of both will long cherish memories 
val," depicting the old baronial custom of | of considerate kindness and eminent ability 
bringing in the boar's head, gained the | in their respective vocations which had won 
highest award, a gold medal and £30; and he | for both the cordial regard and esteem of all 
also received two other gold medals, one for a| with whom they came in contact. 

study from life, and the other for two water- ee 


colour drawings, '' A Price on His Head” 
HEALTH or HOUSING 


and ‘‘ His Latest Possession.” Further euc- 
cesses resulted in his election as an Associate, ard 
and later on as a member of the Birmingham New schemes submitted to the Ministry 
Royal Society of Artists. He was also elected during the week ended December 20 num- 
to the Royal Society of British Artists, where | bered 138. The total number of schemes sub- 
one of his most important water-colours, | mitted by local authorities and public utility 
“ The Love Philtre,” was exhibited. In 1897 | societies 16 now 7,748, comprising about 57,250 
he was elected a member of the Royal Insti-| acres. The schemes approved now number 
tute of Painters in Water-colours, and he was | 3,165, comprising about 29,550 acres. 
also a leading member of the Birmingham Fifty-eight lay-out schemes were  sub- 
Art Circle and the Easel Club. For а number | mitted and sixty approved during the week, 
of years he devoted much of his time to the making the total number of lay-outs sub- 
production of larger decorative panels both | mitted 1,909, and the numbers approved 1,265. 
in oil on canvas and in fresco, with consider- House plans representing 3,511 houses were 
€ i during the week, and plans for 
which was taken from William Morris’s | 3,377 houses approved. The total number of 
"Dream of John Ball," reproduced in the | houses represented in the plans submitted is 
special number of the Studio im 1901, was| 78,818, and in the plans approved 63,362. 
done for a house in Sutton Coldfield; and ап | Tenders for 20,513 houses have been sub- 
important'decoration in coloured plaster-work| mitted, and approval given to tenders ior 
in low relief, representing a hawking party in | 16,940. 
Anglo-Saxon times, was placed in Glwyn| (Details of local authorities’ schemes deaX 
Court, Handsworth. His pictures were almost | with during the week are as follows :— 
24. n pru е an he used BUILDING SITES. 
with telling effect the quaint and gorgeous chemes Submitted.—The number received 
dresses of medimval авд Georgian times. His Тэн 58 local authorities was 156, comprising 
larger compositions were well arranged, and 571 acres, and bringing the total number of 
as integral parts of a decorative scheme were h ОИ b. local authorities to 
in complete harmony with their surroundings. 7658, coverin g орко AP 54.850 acres 


His colour, too, was good, and his technical 
ability and the freedom of his brushwork ------><->өе-<----- 


were of a high order. One of his latest works Î да a memorial to the late Canon W. Wan- 
was an altar piece for St. Stephen’s Church, | stall, the first vicar, it is proposed to place en 
Birmingham. . On account of ill-health Mr. | oak paneling at the west end of the nave of 
Davis had resided for some years past at Tor-| АП Saints’ Church, Linooln, and, if fumds per- 
mit, a niche over the font. | 
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“TAR LIGHT OP THE WORLD": STAINED-GLASS -STUDY 
Designed and Drawn by the late Н. УУ. LONSDALE. 
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WAR MEMORIAL. ROLL ОҒ HONOUR; ALL HALLOWS, TOITEANHAM,. iN 
Mr. Maurice В. Abams, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 1919. 
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(nr Illustrations. 


THREE HOUSES IN FROGNAL 
LANE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 

These houses occupy а well-wooded site 
in the best part of Hampstead. The house 
at the western extremity faces Greenaway 
Gardens and Frognal Lane. Тһе dining- 
room is 25 ft. by 15 ft. The drawing- 
room is rather larger. The library mea- 
sures 16 ft. by 12 ft. The hall is wide, 
and the staircase is obscured from the en- 
trance. There are seven bedrooms, dress- 
ing-room, and two bathrooms. The garage 
is situated at the north end of the garden. 
The purchase price was £3,200, with a 
ground rental of £50. The centre house 
contains some adaptable facilities, such as 
either a large drawing-room or a billiard- 
rom, and general lounge. The dining- 
rom is 21 ft. by 15 ft., and has direct 
service. There are seven bedrooms, dress- 
ing-room, and two bathrooms. The pur- 


chase price was £3,300, with £42 ground: 


rental. The house oecupying the eastern 
end is entered under the main chimney 
stack. The lobby opens into an octagonal 
hall, 15 ft. diameter, with staircase on 
main axis. The drawing-room is 26 ft. 
by 15 ft., and the library 18 ft. by 12 ft. 
The dining-room is 22 ft. by 15 ft., 
with an entrance io the garden. There 
are eight bedrooms, a dressing-room, two 
bathrooms, and a garage. The purchase 
price was £2,975, with a ground rental ot 
$38. The drawing reproduced was shown 
at the Roval Academy this year. Mr. 
Cyril A. Farey, A. R.T. B. A., of Salisbury, 
was the architect. 


WAR MEMORIAL, SEAFORD, 
SUSSEX. 

This photograph was shown at the Royal 
Academy War Memorials Exhibition 
lately. The architects are Messrs. Sir 
Ernest George, R.A., and A. B. Yeates, 
F.R.I.B.A. The monument is erected in 
Seaford Cemetery, and is a family memo- 
rial, and incidentally commemorates the 
loss of a son in the war. The figure was 
executed by Mr. W. S. Frith. | 


WAR MEMORIAL, ALL HALLOWS 
CHURCH, TOTTENHA M. 

This Roll of Honqur has been recently 
erected in the south aisle of the mother 
Parish Church of All Hallows, Bruce 
Grove, Tottenham. The work is carried 
out in Portland stone, with a green marble 
spandril filling to the gilt cross in the pedi- 
ment. The heraldic shields are embla- 
zoned, showing the arms of the Diocese of 
London and County of Middlesex, the 
Lion and the Unicorn coming right and 
left. The emblem of All Hallows is in the 
«entre, over the dedication panel Тһе 
names of the fallen are incised and filled 
in flush with mastic cement. The archi- 
tet was Mr. Maurice B. Adams, 
F.R.I.B.A. , 


ARCHITECTURAL LIBRARY AT 34 
AND 35, BEDFORD SQUARE: 
PROPOSED А.А. WAR MEMORIAL. 
The President, Mr. Maurice E. Webb, 
hae issued this appeal in the ''A.A. 
Journal'':—'' Before issuing an appeal 


for funds to erect a memorial to 
those members of the Association 
who fell in the war, the Council 


are anxious to have an expression of 
opinion from indiyidual members as to 
the form it should take. Some of those 
who fell had passed through the school, 
some had only begun their course when 
they volunteered, some were members of 
the A.A. before the school in its present 
form was started, and others joined after 
commencing practice. It is felt, there- 
fore, that the memorial should be placed 


in some part of our premises which is used 
both by members and students, and that, 
if possible, it should take a form which 
will help to carry on the traditions of the 
Association which so many of these men. 
were they alive to-day, would testify had 
done much to mould their architectural 
outlook and sympathies, and which we 
know they would wish to see continued 
The Council propose, if members agree, 
to raise a fund—First, for a simple 
tablet to carry the names of those 
who fell in the war; second, to provide a 
really good modern architectural library 
for the use of all members and students; 
third, special cases to house the books in. 
This library to be called the Memorial 
Library, and to be placed in the first floor 
reading room of our new premises. Each 
book to be permanently marked with a 
suitable book-plate, and if given in memory 


of any individual member, to have his 


name inscribed upon it. Mr. Robert 
Atkinson has been asked to design the cases 
and tablet. His first sketch is reproduced 
in this number to indicate the general 
design. They will be movable, as our pre- 
mises are leasehold. If this proposal is 
generally approved every member of the 
A.A. will be invited to assist in raising 
the necessary funds, and at the next gene- 
ral meeting, after the issue of this number 


of the journal, a committee will be elected 


tə carry the project through." 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD ”: A 
STUDY FOR STAINED GLASS. 


Among the autograph drawings of 
‘“ draperies ” found in the folios belonging 
to the late H. W. Lonsdale were two de- 
signs, of similar size, of Christ, intended 
for stained glass windows. We gave the 
first of this pair in our issue of November 


21, under the title of “Тһе Good Shep- 
herd." To-day our reproduction is of the 
«econd figure, “The Light of the World.” 


We began our series of Mr. Lonsdale's 
studies on October 31, followed by others 
of November 7 and 14. 


------->«эФее-4----- 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The fourth general meeting of the session 
was held at the Association's Rooms, Royal 
Society o? Artists' Buildings, New Street, 
Birmingham, on Friday, December 19. The 
President (Mr. Н. T. Buckland, F.R.I.B.A.), 
occupied the chair, and twenty-five members 
were present, when Mr. Harold H. Hughes, 
A.R.LB.A., delivered a lecture entitled “ The 
Local Building Traditions and Materials of 
Snowdonia.” . 

The lecturer pointed out that the climatic 
conditions in the mountainous portions of 
Wales had a very great effect on the design 
of buildings and the choice of materials. The 
storms that take place in this bleak, wild 
quarter of our islands are very severe, and 
unless one has actually experienced them it 
is difficult to give a graphic description of 
their tremendous powers of penetration. 
Those who visit the district in summer, like 
those who climb only in sunny and dry 
weather, know nothing of the real glory of 
the hills. “Who sees them only in their 
summer hour sees but their beauties half, and 
knows not half their power.” 

In view of the physical features of this 
region and the character of the elements, the 
low-lying ground was chosen by the Romans 


for the erection of dwellings, the larger build- 


ings and most of the fortifications being 
erected on the higher ground. 


The earliest form of dwelling, and one 


which was certainly in existence at the time 


o? the Roman occupation of the country, was 
a kind of circular hut, althdugh the circular 


plan was not invariably adopted, however, 
but often varied to an oval or pear shape. 
These dwellings were of a very rough type, 
and were neither provided with light nor 
ventilation; the smoke from any interior fire 
escaped by means of the doorway. The 


diameter varied from 10 to 20 ft., and some- 
times it was even larger. 

As time went on a house, rectangular on 
plan, was introduced, but very little 1mprove- 
ment was made as regards comíort ог 
domestic arrangements. It consisted of one 
room, with an ingle and fireplace on one of 
the end or shorter walls, and invariably had 
its doorway on one of the side or longer walls. 
The walls were very low, and the roof often 
sloped up at a pitch of 100 deg., and was 
nearly always thatched. The roof trusees 
were formed of oak, and were invariably in 
one large curved piece. The floors were 
tormed of beaten clay ; some examples of this 
type oi floor exist in Wales to-day. After 
much wear these floors lend themselves to & 
polish, and in more than one instance they 
have been black-leaded. 

The early churches were simple rectangular 
buildings, and oak and wattle were chiefly 
employed in their construction. The same 
plan was always adopted, no variation being 
recognised by the church builders of the 
period. 

Descriptions of many of the types of build- 
ings to which the lecturer referred are to be 
found in Allen Raine's “ On the Wings of the 
Wind,” “Тһе Welsh Singer," etc., although 
in these books the buildings described are of 
a later period, and are not actually within the 
area known аз Snowdonia. They do, how- 
ever, convey a splendid idea of the traditional 
Welsh dwelling. 

The rood screens in the Welsh churches 
have a character of their own, and are in- 
deed beautiful in design. The screen at Con- 
way, however, is essentially English, owing. 
of course, to the fact that it was designed 
and constructed after the advent of English 
influence in the country. It is without doubt 
the finest rood screen in Wales to-day. 

Another very beautiful rood screen is to be 
found at Llanrwst. There is also at this 
place а very picturesque bridge, dated 1656, 
over the Conway, that is said to have been 
built by Inigo Jones. 

It is very interesting to note how much 
more easily the building traditions can be 
traced in the smaller villages and hamlets. 

Few Welsh towns or villages, except such 
places as Maentrwrog or Ruthin, are pleasing . 
objects in themselves, but they harmonise 
admirably with their environment, and seem 
to fit into the landscape much as a portion of 
a pesa puzzle. * 

n designing dwellings to suit these 
majestic surroundings the architect is faced 
with innumerable difficulties, the battle with 
the elements defying him to the very utmost. 
It seems the harder the stone with which he 
constructs his walls the less impervioua are 
the buildings to wet. Some of the old walls 
were built 3 ft. 6 in. thick, with a 44-in. 
brick wall on the inside, the aperture being 
filled with bran in an endeavour to keep the 
house dry, and, incredible as it may seem, 
the weather actually pemetrated this. 

When windows were first introduced they 
were most ineffectual, inasmuch as they did 
not perform the functions for which a window 
is expressly designed—i.e., light and ventila- 
tion. They were certainly windows in name, 
but little more. The glass used was of the 
thick green opaque variety, and they were 
made in either one or two lights (never three) 
lattice, and were not hung to open, but they 
were undoubtedly picturesque. 

The evolution of the “step ladder ” to the 
sleeping loft was from narrow stone stairs, 
which invariably started on the ground floor 
from a position adjacent to the ingle or at 
the extreme gable end of the building. 

Dormer windows were introduced at the 
end of the seventeenth century; hitherto the 
sleeping loft had not been too brilliantly 
lighted by the small windows in each gable. 

In the eighteenth century the walls were 
built much higher—high enough, in fact. to 
permit of an upper story, with its ceiling 
level coincident with the eaves; at any rate, 
it was not nearly so close to the ridge as it 
had been in previous types. 

Granite or slate rock, according to the dis- 
trict, seems to have been very plentiful, and 
much use was made of both materials. The 
slate was procured in large sizes, some blocks 
being as much as 7 ft. in length, and as it 
was desirable to have a wall which elopes 
out pretty coneiderably at its base, so that 
the moisture might be carried away from th’ 
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building, the huge rocks naturally obtainable 
were admirabiy suited to this construction. 
An example оі this type of plinth may be 
found in the church at Bettws-y-Coed. 

Granite was often put into the walls in 
roundish-shaped boulders, and although this 
was both substantial and picturesque, the 
joints naturally were large, and by no means 
weather-proof. 

A good deal of ‘‘ coursed work ” was also 
employed, the courses being large at the 
base and diminishing towards the gables. 
This method at once reminds us of the Cots- 
мо. 

Many of the buildings were whitewashed, 
and opinion as to its effect, wsthetically, 
seems to be somewhat divided. It must be 
admitted that a white building in a back- 
round of beautiful green foliage and ver- 

ure, as many of the Welsh houses were, is 
‘all that can be desired, at least from the 
artist's ا‎ yet it can be argued that 
to cover а rubble wall, especially one that is 
well built and has good colouring about it, is 
deplorable. Probably the idea of whitenin 
п cast to-day is in some way connect 
with the whitening of these buildings of 
Wales. 

Stone slates were used with good effect, and 
took the place of thatching; the spaces be- 
tween the slates and under them was often 
filled with moss and clay to keep out the 
weather. The colours of the slates used 
varied from russet to red and green, and it 
strikes one rather forcibly that И more of 
this type were used to-day the dull roofs of 
blue and purple with which we are so familiar 
would be more cheerful to look upon in this 
dreary climate of ours. There is not the 
slightest doubt that the common thin Bangor 
slate has been the means of destroying what 
would otherwise have been a picturesque 
English—aye, and even Welsh—village. 

Tiles were used, but not very extensively, 
and in many cases they were placed alterna- 
tively, red and black producing a very 
chequer-board-like appearance. 

e thing aimed at in Wales seemed to be 
simplicity of treatment, and this, together 
with the majestic yet simple splendour 
of the eurroundings, certainly produced a 
restful harmony that would appear astonish- 
ing and paradoxical among these huge moun- 
tains. 

A vote of thanks was proposed to the 
lecturer by Mr. Doubleday, who said he had 
been privileged .to see the beauties of Wales, 
and was, therefore, doubly able to appreciate 
the lecture: 

In seconding, Mr. Cotton said he had 
traveiled extensively in Snowdonia, and he was 
extremely interested in many of the points 
upon which the lecturer touched, but he was 
certainly one who deplored the whitewashed 
walls, however beautiful they might appear in 
the dietance on a summer day. 

The President made some very apposite re- 
marks and closed a thoroughly enjoyable 
meeting. 

— @ gp—<— 


THE FACILITATION AND CHEAPENING 
OF LAND TRANSFER. 


Last January the Acquisition of Land Com- 
mittee were requested by Dr. Addison, M.P., 
then Minister of Reconstruction, to “ Con- 
sider the present position of land transfer in 
England and Wales and to advise what action 
should be taken to facilitate and cheapen the 
transfer.” 

For tho purposes of the new task addi- 
tional members were enlisted, and the body 
which did the work comprised Mr. Leslie 
Scott, K.C., M.P. (Chairman), Mr. A. S. 
Comyns Carr, Mr. Dixon H. Davies. 
George M. Freeman, К.С., Mr. W. L. 
Hichens, Mr. Howard Martin, Sir W. 
Middlebrook, M.P.. Sir T. Ratcliffe-Ellis, 
Mr. A. E. Russel, Sir Claud Schuster, K.C., 
Mr. Alfred Topham, Sir Walter Trower, Mr. 
aus Underhill, and Mr. H. Wilson-Fox, 
The Committee's report was issued on De- 
cember 22. The Committee became con- 
vinced that the main defecta in the existing 
system of convevancing do not lie either in 
the Convevancing Acts or in the practice of 
conveyancing, but in the general law of real 
propertv, and thev unanimously recommend 
that the amendments embodied in Mr. Benja- 


min С. Cherry's Law of Property Biil should 
be passed by Parliament at the earliest pos- 
sibie date. 

The effect of that measure on dealings with 
unregistered land, as explained by the Com- 
mittee, is as follows :— 

It is obvious that the Bill has an imme- 
diate effect in regard to the clearing of com- 
plicated titles, but the full effect of the abo.i- 
tion of technicalities can only be felt after 
the Bill has been in force some time. А per- 
son investigating the title will only be сон- 
cerned with the legal estate in fee simple or 
for a term of years. The title cannot Le 
lengthened and comp‘icated by the existence 
of undivided shares in the same land. There 
will no longer be any copyholds or customary 
tenures. If a proprietor dies intestate the 
title cannot be complicated by the existence 
of special customs or by the difference which 
at present exists between the devolution of 
the real and personal estate of an intestate. 


NO MORE COMPLICATIONS OF TITLE. 


A settlement of land will no longer give rise 
to complications of the title, for a purchaser 
will not have to investigate the settlement or 
will creating the beneficial interests, but will 
be able to deal safely with a certified owner 
and pay the money to certified trustees. The 
title will, in fact, consist of transfers of the 
fee simple from one proprietor to another. 
subject in some cases to leases and mortgages 
secured by terms of years. On a death the 
land will devolve to the legal personal repre- 
sentative of the deceased proprietor. 
Throughout the Bill women have been treated 
on the same footing as men. Infants will no 
longer take any legal estate in land, but 
during minorities the land wil be vestei 
either in personal representatives or in Settled 
Land Act Trustees, who will have all the 
necessary powers of management. ‘ 

Documents of title will be considerably 
shortened and simplified. Most of the recitals 
which are now necessarv to show the title of 
the parties to a deed will be unnecessary. In 
fact, documents wil be reduced to the 
shortest length compatible with recording the 
parties to the transaction, the nature of the 
transaction, the consideration therefor, and a 
description of the land affected. "The aboli- 
tion of the need for words of limitation wil! 
also render documents of title easier to com- 
prehend and less liable to error. Such docu- 
ments will be intelligible to every educated 
man, and though it will hardlv be safe for 
anyone but a lawyer to prepare documents of 
title, it will be possible for business men to 
ascertain the effect of documents of title 
with much greater certainty than can be said 
to be the case at present. 


FEWER DOCUMENTS: 


The investigation of title will still involve 
the exercise of skill and knowledge, but less 
technical knowledge than is at present needed 
will be required. The time an1 labour occu- 
pied will be considerably less, partiy because 
of the tendency to reduce the length of г1'' 
to be proved, and partly because of the 
greater simplicity of the documents them- 
selves, but, in the main, because of the 
absence of any documents except those deal. 
ing with legal estates in the land. The sim- 
plification of title effected by this Bill will be 
achieved by fundamentally different methods 
to those emploved by the Conveyancing Act 
1881, and the effect will be very much greater. 

The Committee also deal with the svstem 
by which title to land is registered. 'lhev 
voint out various ways in which it may be 


improved. but their suggestions are so com- 


plicated by references tq the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on the Lar“ 
Acts that they сап onlv be satisfactorily 
studied in the report itself. 


-----?><Бөе-<-----: 


Mr. Н. W. А. Carter has been appointed 
зигуеуог to Feltham Urban District Council. 


Mr. Forrest having asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works whether it is still intended to 
establish State printing works: and in that 
case, what will be the staff and the annual esti- 
mated cost, Mr. Stanlev Baldwin writes in 
reply: The answer to the first part of the 
question is in the affirmative, Until the scheme 


Our Office Cable. 


ed i 


The Housing Committee of the Manchester 
City Council have decided to send a report to 
the uext meeting of the Council pointing out 
the exceedingly grave shortage ot bricklayers 
in Manchester. This shortage means that 
unless steps can be taken greatly to increase 
the brickiaying. power available it will be 
impossible to make anything like satisfactory 
progress in meeting the present house famine. 
'The Committee proposes to bring to bear all 
the pressure it can on the Government to help 
in this urgent matter. In the meantime, the 
Housing Committee is investigating alterna- 
tive types of buildings, and especially the 
building of concrete, wood, and tile houses. 


At a meeting of the Retford Town Council 
on Monday last a special committee recom - 
mended that eighty houses be demolished as 


{unfit for human habitation, that the number 


of new houses to be built be increased to 125, 
and that the architect be instructed to pre- 
pare plans for such a number. To the sugges- 
tion that at least 150 houses should be 
proceeded with, it was replied that with 
private enterprise at work the 125 houses pro- 
posed by the committee would meet require- 
ments. They wanted to encourage the 
builders in the town, ‘‘ instead of municrpal- 
ising here and nationalising there at ever- 
increasing costs." The committee's recom- 
mendation was carried. 


Parts IV. and V. of “ Building Construc- 
tion Drawing," by Richard B. Eaton (London, 
E. and F. N. Spon, Ltd., 58. each), are of 
similar character to the preceding Parts I., 
IL, and IIL. which we noticed when issued, 
but they deal more particularly with the trade 
of the Joiner. The drawings and details, 
which are excellently rendered, are fully 
dimensioned, and show the work in its usual 
setting. Specifications and detailed measure- 
menís are given, and the student or eppren- 
tice will find them invaluable in the study of 
his trade. | 


In these days of labour unrest, it is pleasur- 
able to read of the happy relations existing 
between Messrs. Kerner-Greenwood and Co., 
Ltd., King's Lynn, and their employees. 
During the Christmas holidays, an outing 
to London was given by Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Kerner-Green wood to the discharged and de- 
mobilised sailors and soldiers in the employ 
of the firn. The party, which numbered 
twenty, left Lynn by the 7.41 a.m. train for 
Liverpool Street. A saloon in which break- 
fast was served was specially reserved for 
the occasion, and decorated with holly and 
mistletoe by the G.E.R. On arrival at Liver- 
pool Street a char-a-banc was in waiting to 
convey the party round the city, and after & 
two hours' enjoyable ride, with s at the 
Tower and St. Paul's Cathedral, the party 
alighted at the Tavistock Hotel for lunch. 
At the luncheon table a vote of thanks, pro- 
posed Бу Mr. C. S. Slator, was needed to 
Mr. and Mrs. Kerner-Greenwood for their 
generosity and kindness in giving the lads 
who fought such a splendid outing. After 
the lunch the party walked through Covent 
Garden to His Majesty's Theatre, where a 
performance of “ Chu Chin Chow” was en- 
joyed. The party then caught the 5.52 p.m. 
train from Liverpool Street. А dinner, 
specially catered for bv the G.E.R., was given 
en route. The arrangements throughout the 
day were in the hands of Mr. .F. Matthews, 
a member of the office staff, who carried 
through the day's programme to the entire 
satisfaction of all. The party arrived back 
at Lvnn Station at 9.20 p.m. after а most en- 
joyable day's outing. 


Covering nearly 44 acres in Hampstead 
Road, Mornineton Crescent gardens and houses, 
for which £70,000 was originally asked, have 
been disposed of. The notice board put up 
bearing the — words:—''Site for Proposed 
Cinema Theatre.” has been taken down. “ The 
sale of the property, however," said Mr. J. A. 
Phillips, last week. “ will not debar the St. 


its further developed it is impossihle to say what | Pancras Borough Council from acquiring the 


the staff or its annual cost will be ultimately. 


land that is still an open space.” 
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of what is so far a secret Act of Parlia- 
ment, which came into force on the 23rd 
ult., and which, we suppose, will provoke 
the usual conflicting decisions by judges 
and magistrates. At the Tower Bridge 
Police Court, on Monday, after hearing an 
application for the ejectment of a tenant, 
Mr. Bingley said :—'' I cannot understand 
why magistrates and others who have to 
administer the law are not made ac- 
quainted with these new Acts of Parlia- 
ment as they come into force. I have re- 
ceived' three letters from members of the 
public referring to the new Act—the Re- 
striction of Rent and Mortgage Interest 
(Amendment) Act—but of this Act I know 
nothing beyond a notice I saw in some 
newspaper at my club. Nothing is known 
of the Act at any of the law institutions 
beyond the bare fact that it came into 
force on December 23 last, nor can a copy 
be got even from the King's printers. I 
am told that the Act makes drastic 
changes in the relationship of landlord 
and tenant, even allowing landlords to 
accept rent from tenants after they have 
given them notice. 1 do not intend to 
give any more decisións in such cases 
until I have made myself acquainted with 
this Act, and I shall adjourn all these 
cases until I have." The only possible 
course, apparently, under the circum- 
stances ! 


Gurrente Galamo. 


pa, 


The thirty-sixth Annual Report of the 
Society of Architects will be presented at 
the mecting on Thursday next at 8 p.m., 
after which Mr. E. W. Harvey Piper, 
hon. member, will give a lantern lecture 
n '' Amiens Cathedral Before and After 
the War." The Report, which appears in 
the current issue of the Society's Jour- 
nal, is a highly satisfactory one in every 
respect, the revenue, in spite of greatly 
increased charges, having been increased 
by £400, and the balance-sheet shows a 
surplus of assets over liabilities of over 
£5,000, and there is no charge on the 
securities or other property of the Society. 
The membership reaches a total of 1,269, 
as compared with 1,170 during the pre- 
vious year, the greatest increase being of 
Members, from 982 to 1,102. The only 
decrease is in the ranks of the students— 
a natural consequence of the war, and 
one which we are sure will be a very 
temporary one, so obvious are the advan- 
tages the Society offers, especially in con- 
nection with the Beaux Arts Atelier, 
which it now houses, and which, under its 
continued encouragement, is more and 
more establishing a really efficient system 
of architectural education in this country. 
The proud record of the war services of 
the Society's members is a shining testi- 
mony of patriotism. No other profes- 
sional body can show a better, and it is 
good to know that a ''Victory Scholar- 
ship ”” is to be established to commemo- 
rate the self-sacrifice of the men whose 
names fill many pages. A final word of 
congratulation to the secretary and offi- 
cials, whose ready recognition of the wis- 
dom of publicity has not been the least 
of their many activities. No opportunity 
has been lost by Mr. McArthur Butler 
and his coadjutors of bringing, not merely 
before the professional Press, but, as well. 
before the leading journals, the claims of 
architects, and their capacity to serve the 
nation as zealously in peace-time as they 
have done in war, and thus to erihance the 
appreciation by the public of the good 
results obtainable by encouraging іп 
every way the co-operation of the votaries 
of the Mistress Art. 


The time limit for the building of St. 
Paul's bridge expires in 1921, so that Ц 
behoves the City of London to make up 
its mind whether it is going to proceed 
with the much-needed addition to the 
trafic communications across the river or 
if, as some say, the project is to be aban- 
doned altogether. The Corporation has 
already spent over a million on the ac- 
quisition of property, and there is roughly 
another half-million still to be laid out. 
The reasons advanced at the outset for 
the construction are manifestly more 
urgent than ever, and it would be false 
economy not to proceed. 


Still, the Corporation is faced with a 
financial problem much less easily solv- 
able than that which existed when the 
bridge was planned, and the scheme sub- 
mitted to Parliament. Originally, the cos: 
of the works covered by the Act was put 
at a rough estimate at under £2,000,000 
To-day from £3.500.000 to £4.000.00C 
would be a much more likely figure to 


It would certainly seem time the many 
people concerned were indulged with the 
opportunity of acquiring some knowledge 
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New Reredos, Royal Naval Barracks Church, Chat- 
ham, Kent. Mr. W. D. Caróe, M.A.Cantab.. 
F.S.A, Е.К.І.В.А., Architect. Mr. Nathaniel 
Hitch, Sculptor. | 


Stained Glass Memorial Window to Edward Stott, 
A.R.A., Amberley Church, Sussex, 1919. De- 
signed and drawn by Mr. Robert Anning Bell, 
A.R.A | 

The Escorial Palace, Pavilion in the centre of the 
main Quadrangle, Madrid. Juan Bautista end 
Juan de Herrera, Architecte. 1503-1584. Drawn 
by Mr. Maurice B. Adams, F.R.1.B.A. 


meet the total bill. The Corporation then 
hoped to borrow at round about 34 per 
cent., and the revenues of the Bridge House 
Estates would have been sufficient to liqui- 
date the charges, including sinking fund 
for redemption. If, however, the expendi- 
ture is to be double, it is obviously im- 
posstble to find the cost out of revenue. 
Probably at no time hae the City num- 
bered more millionaires among its wealthy 
sons—in not a few cases made richer than 
ever by the war. One of them might 
very well take the opportunity and send 
his name down to posterity as the donor 
of & War Memorial worthy of the City 
and of its great need. 


Our apologies are due to not a few ad- 
vertisers whose announcements reached 
us too late, and when our very limited 
space was filled. We trust by this time 
next year the stil adverse conditions 
which hinder adequate enlargement to 
meet our advertisers” demands will have, 
at any rate, to some extent been overcome. 
Meanwhile, we think readers and adver- 
tisers alike will agree with us that it is 
better for us and them to give our New 
Year Number without any increase in 
price, and once more comparable, in some 
measure, with its pre-war predecessors. 


—— >e @@— ————— 


At a joint conference, in London, of the re- 
presentatives of both the Auctioncers’ and 
Surveyors' Institutes, a revised scale of fees 
for surveys, valuations, negotiations, and 
receiverships has been drafted for indopen- 
dent ratification by the respective councils. 


Mr. Charles Eustace Thompson, of Red НШ 
House, Camerton, Somerset, architect, sur- 
veyor, "and land agent, former! of 24, Nicholas 
Street, Bristol, whose d occurred on 
April 8 last, has left estate valued at 64275 
дз. 4d., with not personalty £1,061 3s. 11d. 


Mr. Walter Horace Vincent, surveyor and 
valuer to the House Property Investinent Со... 
Queen Street Place, E.C., has been appointed 
secretary to the company ‘vice Mr. A. Morton- 
Smith, who has been elected to a &cat on the 
Board of Directors. Mr.  Morton-Smith 
joined the eompany at its inception some 
forty-four years ago. and has acted аз secre- 
tury for about thirty years. The diroctors 
havo also appointed Mr. H. F. Hammock аа 
assistant eccrotary. 


Clarence Bones, eleven youre of age, sued the 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, 
900. Ltd.. in the City of London Court for 
damages for injuries suffered by him while 
working alongside a railway fur them. Dur- 
ing the first morning of his work he met with 
in accident, and as a result lost his left log 
The defendants said the boy was not entitled 
to more than 2s. 24. & week, which, according 
о their view, was his average weekly earning. 
"or the boy 88. a week was claimed. The 
judge regreticd that he could not award the 
roy more than 2s. 2d. a weck, and costs. 
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SWANPOOL GARDEN SUBURB, 

* LINCOLN.—ELECTRICAL GENER- 

ATING PLANT AND HEAT DIS- 
TRIBUTION. 


The origin of this garden city was in 
no small measure due to Col. J. S. Rus- 
ton, chairman of the board of directors 
for Messrs. Ruston and Hornsby and Mr. 
G. R. Sharpley, managing director of the 
same firm. In approaching the scheme it 
was felt that a serious eHort should be 
made to make each house a real home in 
every sense without in any way sacrific- 
ing the artistic features that are 50 
readily obtainable from a well laid out 
garden city. 

In the past the enjovment of home was 
spoilt through insuflicient and uneven 
warming of the building, inadequate and 
uncertain hot water supply, unsatisíac- 
tory lighting, and in many instances ex- 
tremely poor facilities were provided for 
the cooking of meals. 

A central heating apparatus renders our 
homes more agreeable, cosy, and comfort- 
able. The even distribution of the heat 


in all parts of the rooms is much appre-. 


ciated. Proximity to windows will not 
produce discomfort, as previously felt; 
and it will not be necessary to crowd 
round the fireplace in order to be comfort- 
able, whilst the entire absence of draughts 
is a decided gain. There is a genial 
warm temperature throughout the house, 
so that any room may be occupied with 
comfort and pleasure. The provision of 
an adequate supply of hot water for 
baths, so that hot baths may be had at 
any time of the day or night is also a 
much-needed adjunct to the house. 

By ‘using an «accelerated {service the 
pipes supplying the radiators are small, 
and may be placed in practically any posi- 
tion, regardless of levels, thus reducing 
to a minimum the cutting away and in- 
jury to decorations, etc. The radiators 
are arranged as unobtrusively as possible 
` in the best positions for the even heating 
of the rooms. 


In these days there must be no waste: 
especially is this so with fuel. A single 
source of heat, such as a power-station, 
where the boiler plant fis designed to 
make ‘the greatest possible use of the 
heat from the combustion of fuel before 
the gases make their exit through the 
chimney, must obviously be far more 
economical than a number of grate fires in 
each house. ` 

The provision of a supply of hot water 
from a boiler in the kitchen range is 
wasteful, inconvenient and uncertain. 
The range is not always in use when hot 
water 18 required, such as early in the 
morning. 

Let us now turn our суез on the pro- 
vision of lighting and cooking apparatus. 
By the adoption of electric lighting, 
match scarcities will, for one thing, be 
entirely eliminated, and from a health 
point of view this mode of lighting stands 
above all other means, without in any 
way sacrificing brilliancy or artistic ap- 
pearance. 

For cooking, however, the use of elec- 
tricity has been the subject for much 
serious thought, but, after weighing all 
the points most carefully, it was finally 
adopted. There is no question that cook- 
ing can be carried out most satisfactorily 
by this means; the real trouble in the 
past has been the cost of the current used. 

By combining the services in a district 
heating echeme, whereby the steam that 
has passed through the turbines of the 
electric generator sets, is used for heat- 
ing the water required for warming and 
supplying the houses with hot water, a 
substantia] decrease in the rate charge- 
able for electrical energy is possible. 

The scheme, therefore, for providing 


cooking, hot-water radiators for warming, 


the 3,000 houses which it is proposed to| THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS' LUN- 
build during the next three years on this CHEON TO LORD AND LADY 
estate, was, after consideration of all the ASTOR. 

above facts, with electric light, electric| The Society of Architects has been for- 
tunately favoured of late by the response to 
its invitations to some of the leading exponents 
of the opportunities and difficulties at present 
engaging the attention of all rational men 
and women, and by none more so than the 
members of our own calling and the many 
industries subsidiary thereto, and yesterday's 
luncheon at the Trocadero Restaurant was in 
many respects the most successful and enjoy- 
able of the functions organised. 

The chair was occupied by the president, 
Mr. E. J. Sadgrove, who was supported by 
representatives of kindred societies, Govern- 
ment departments and other public bodies. 

The gathering was of supreme interest, and 
afforded an opportunity of bringing to the 
notice of the representatives of the Ministry 
of Health the views of the Society on the 
housing question, and of the position of archi- 
tects in relation thereto. 

The President of the Society, Mr. E. J. 
Sadgrove, in proposing the toast of '* Our 
Guests," extended a hearty welcome to all, 
and in particular to the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Health, the 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Astor. То the Society's 
great regret Lady Astor, M.P., had found 
it impossible to be present, but he felt sure 
that the object in which they were all inter- 
ested, directly or indirectly, viz., the Na- 
tional Housing Problem, was one in which 
Her Ladyship took the greatest interest, 

Viscount Astor and the Society of Archi. 
tects were not strangers to each other, be- 
cause some time ago he was good enough 
to receive on behalf of the Ministry of 
Health а deputation from the Society on 
certain aspects of the Housing question, and 


and hot water supply for all domestic pur- 
poses, entrusted to Messrs G. N. Haden 
and Sons, Limited, engineers, in conjunc- 
tion with Messrs. Thompson, Hennel and 
James, architects. Col. J. S. Ruston, as 
previously mentioned, together with Mr. 
G. R. Sharpley, managing director of the 
same firm, and the technical staff of 
Messrs. Ruston and Hornsby, have taken 
an interest in all the details, botn 
theoretical, practical, and financial, and 
they are convined that this scheme is a 
sound proposition. 

The housing estate 18 outside the city 
boundaries, and at the present moment 
the local electricity generating station is 
so taxed that it could not supply the 
necessary current for such an additional 
number of houses. 


The combined installation has been so 
designed that the electrical energy can 
be supplied at less than a* penny a unit 
for both lighting and cooking purposes, 
but this has only been obtained by utilis- 
ing the heat that in other plants 15 turned 
into the river or dissipated in a cooling 
tower, for heating water for domestic pur- 
poses, and the circulating water required 
for heating the houses by means of radia- 
tors, etc. For a basis for such circulation, 
a. section of the Housing Committee, 
formed of working men and women, de- 
termined a figure representing the average 
cost per week, per house, for coal re- 


quired for heating, cooking,  etc.,|on that occasion the views expressed by the 

under the existing conditions,’ plus Y a ав 2 an His Lord- 
t f as for lighting, etc., and|S$h!ps sympathetic consideration. . 

^ Г. 20 ma E this figure Sir Charles Ruthen briefly, but pertinently, 


supported the toast, laying stress on the 
necessity bf closer co-operation between 
architects and those concerned with the 
direction of the national effort to accomplish 
the housing of the people. 

Lord Astor said we not only want to 
build houses, but satisfactory houses. И 
was absolutely necessary there should be 
some measure of Government control We 
had to clear away the slums, or the slums 


would cover the cost of fuel, establish- 
ment charges, interest on capital, and 
depreciation, etc., for the plant as de 
signed. 

The question of dealing with the ex- 
haust steam during the summer months, 
when the heat is only required for the 
domestic service, Маз ¡been given most 
careful thought, and a scheme is now 


under consideration wherein the whole of| would frustrate the efforts of to-day. Our 
the surplus steam can be put to a profit-| minimum of houses must not be half-a- 
able use. The plant under these circum- million, but 800,000 houses. It was abso- 


lutely necessary that enough labour should 


stances will be working under the most} оч е to build these 


Y » 
economical conditions at all times We must have 


. | inore labour, and it was not to the 
throughout the year. During the heating national interest to divert labour from 
en the exhaust steam from the tur-| houses to unnecessary buildings. Every 
bines will be condensed in heater calori- : : 


child born into the world called to us to 
hasten our solution of the problem. The 
real problem was the rebuilding of England. 
We had also to stop the huge accreticns of 
population in our great cities. The task 
before us was the building of new villages 
and new cities. Taste was a thing not to 
be defined by Act of Parliament. We had 
to stimulate invention, and, if possible, to 
find new material and new savers of labour. 
Rapidity of construction depended in some 
measure on standardisation. Lord Astor 
concluded by expressing his gratification at 
the assistance rendered by architects to the 
Ministry of Health. The Ministry did not 
mind criticism, provided architects assisted 
it to get ahead. We wanted to help Nature 
and not to desecrate Nature. He had every 
confidence that architects would rise to the 
occasion. 

Mr. Walter Cave, V.P.R.I.B.A., supported 
the toast. 

The toast of the Society of Architects was 
proposed by Mr. James Carmichael, and ге- 
spouded to bv Mr. Stennett, of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Operatives. 
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The Bethnal Green Borough Council have 
appointed Мг. Albert В. Allen-Lodge, 
А.В.І.В.А., M.S.A., F.S.T, at present tem- 
porary architectural and general assistant, to 
the position of assistant borough engineer and 
surveyor at a salary of £300 per annum, plus 
war bonus. 


fiers adjacent to the engines, and the 
water thus heated will be pumped 
through ¡cirenlating mains, and distri- 
buted to each and every house, to the 
public buildings, such as schools, insti- 
tutes, etc., аз well as the public laundry 
sena swimming baths. By this means а 
high thermal efficiency will be obtained 
at the station, as every care has been 
taken te eliminate all possible sources 
of veste. During the summer months the 
heating system in each house will be shut 
off leaving the hot water supply avail- 
able for use. The electrical energy gener- 
ated at the station 1s bound to be cheap 
when produced under these most favour- 
able conditions, and will be supplied to 
each house for lighting and cooking. We 
are sure this garden suburb as outlined | 
for Swanpool will mark a new era in 
the construction of garden cities that will 
readily open up a bright and comfortable 
futwre for the working classes of our 
glorious native land, and help to kill 
that spirit of unrest which is doing so 
much to undermine our supremacy at the 
present time as the leader of the nations. 


A бїр Gg 


Sir A. Waterlow, R.A., of South Hampstead, 
a ıormer president of the Royal Society of 


Painters in Water Colours, left £120,981. 
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WAR MEMORIAL, SPALDING. 

We give a pair of views to-day, and at an 
early date will repreduce the plan of this 
work, which was shown at the recent War 
Memorials Exhibition held in the gal- 
leries of the Royal Academy by these two 
clever watercolours by Mr. Harry 
Waring. Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, A.R.A., 
the architect of this work, being absent in 
India, engaged on his great plans at Delhi 
we have not been able to obtain any 
further particulars of this scheme. It 
embodies an open cloister, built of ashlar 
masonry and roofed with red pantiles. 
This building encloses а courtyard 
enshrining the great war stone, and т 
front, beyond a green sward garth, the 
memorial cross is set in the middle of a 
circular lily pond, with four square-cut 
yews on the diagonal line and yew hedges 
continuing as aisles to the right and left. 
Four conical yews also stand as sentinals 
round about the great war stone, as seen 
in the double-page illustration. 


MEMORIAL TAPESTRIES, 
CHAPEL, WINDSOR. 

The Morris tapestries, of which the 
reredos or central one is here illustrated, 
form the covering of the east end of 
Eton College Chapel, and were part of 
the memorial to Eton boys who fell in the 
South African war. The centre-piece, 
from Sir Edward Burne-Jones's “ Adora- 
tion of the Magi," was an earlier gift 
to the chapel by Mr. H. E. Luxmoore, 
but the beautiful side pieces, of which 
we shall give photographs shortly, were 
specially designed for this memorial by 
Mr. Henry Dearle, head of the Morris 
Weaving Works at Merton Abbey. The 
figures of Angels (5 Angeli Laudantes ” 
and ‘‘ Angeli Ministrantes’’) are taken 
from the Burne-Jones cartoons done for 
Salisbury Cathedral. One pair, without 
the shields and greenery setting, is in 
the collection at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Tapestry weaving was revived 
in England by William Morris in 1881. 
All three of these beautiful hangings were 
exhibited by the photographs at the War 


ETON 


Memorial Exhibition of the Royal 

Academy, 1919. 

MEMORIAL REREDOS, ROYAL 
NAVAL BARRACKS CHURCH, 


CHATHAM, KENT. 

The figures represent in the centre 
Christ in Glory on rainbow, above the 
rising sun, emblematic of Japan; St- 
George to the left, representing Greater 
Britain; St. Denis, on the right, showing 
France. The top left-hand statuette on 
the frame is St. Andrew for Russia, below 
this St. Michael for Belgium, and the An- 
nunciation in the pair of lower figures 
(one on either hand), Italy. The upper- 
most right-hand statuette is St. Saba for 
Serbia. St. Nicholas, in the centre on this 
side, being for Montenegro. Оп the 
retable: St. George for England on the 
left, then St. Andrew for Scotland, St. 
Patrick for Ireland, and to the extreme 
right St. David for Wales. The shields 
on the doors of the tryptich represent the 
Colonies’ and Dependencies. Those on the 
cornice the European allied countries— 
Serbia, Italy, Russia, France, Belgium, 
Portugal and Roumania, and besides 
America. Those on the base, England. 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, England and 
France. The scheme of this work was 
designed to illustrate the fighting Allies, 
including symbolic figures and heraldry of 
the united great Powers, as well as the 
British Dependencies. The photograph 
here reproduced was shown at the Royal 


Academy in the War Memorials Exhibi-: 


tion in the autumn of last year. Mr. 
W. D. Саге, M.A.Cantab., F.S.A., 


К. R.I.B.A., is the architect, and the sculp- 
ture was carried out under his persona] 
direction by Mr. Nathaniel Hitch. 


STAINED-GLASS MEMORIAL WIN- 

. DOW TO EDWARD STOTT, A.R.A., 

AMBERLEY CHURCH, SUSSEX. 

This work was the result of a wish that 
Edward Stott expressed to the effect. that 
Mr. Robert Anning Bell, A.R.A:, should 
design a window to his memory.  Ac- 
cordingly Miss Dinnage, of Amberley, who 
was a devoted friend of the painter com- 
memorated, commissioned Mr. Bell to 
realise his wishes. The window is of an 
unusual shape, owing to its site being 
really the top of a Norman doorway, which 
at some time or other had been built up 
and filled in with stone. The central panel 
is a pretty close adaptation of a picture 
by Edward Stott, representing the “ En- 
tombment," and which the painter par- 
ticularly valued. The border is composed 
of young angels in adoration. 


THE ESCORIAL PALACE, MADRID, 
PAVILION IN MAIN QUADRANGLE. 

This gigantic palace is built of granite, 
and stands like a colussus on its mountain 
site, in bleak solitude, backed by peaks 
capped with snow, though it is reached 
through pleasant woodlands, northwards 
of Madrid. The main edifice was thirty- 
one years in building and is three-quarters 
of a mile round. Juan Bautista (or Gian- 
battista, of Toledo) was the original archi- 
tect, whose design was made and its exe- 
cution commenced in 1563, but like Ver- 
sailles this palace had two architects, the 
carrying out being actually done by his 
successor, Juan de Herrera, and finished 
in 1584. The Escorial is to Spain, and 
to its architectural history what Ver- 
sailles is to France. Both are reckoned 
by Fergusson as the greatest and most 
deliberate efforts of the national will in 
this direction and rank as the best ex- 
sonents of the taste of the time when they 
were built. The Spanish example is a cen- 
tury older than its Paris rival, and it is 
not possible to compare the two buildings 
because their purposes were so dissimilar. 
The French Palace was intended for a 
gay and brilliant court, and the Escorial 
was to be the splendid abode of a great 
but dismal despotism. The Chapel at 
Versailles is in a back yard, while the 
greatest feature of the Spaniards’ concep- 
tion is furnished by the enormous and 
grand church, with its vast cupola and 
twin western towers facing the barrack- 
like rectilinear atrium. Part of these 
towers show above the courtyard of the 
colleges figured Бу the drawing of the 
palace given to-day. 
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STATUES AND MEMORIALS. 


Кіхс'я LyNN.—The general committee ap- 
pointed to carry out the erection of a suitable 
war memorial at K:ng's Lynn met on Wed- 
nesday week. The various sites suggested in 
the town, were inspeeted in company with ап 
architect, and the Tower Garden was eventu- 
ally decided upon. Messrs. Milne and Phipps, 
architects. of London, were authorised to pre- 
pare designs and estimates. Just over 500 
names will have to appear on the memorial. 


-— — @@ 


Messrs. MacAndrews and Forbes. Ltd., 2, 
Broad Street Place, London, E.C.2, have been 
awarded a diploma of excellence for their 
Fiberlic board, exhibited at the Housing and 
Health Exhibition inaugurated by the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow. 


Mr. J. McK Bowman, the American hotel 
proprietor, who desires to turn the Devonshire 
House site into а huge hotel. has made an 
offer for 1% which he hopes will be accepted. If 
he gets the «ite he proposes to build a model 
hotel of 1,000 rocms at а cost of about 
£1,000.000. 


KELSO ABBEY, 


An agreement has been entered into be- 
tween the Duke of Roxburghe, K.T., and the 
Commissioners of his ‘Majesty's Works and 
Public Buildings for the guardianship of the 
ruins of Kelso Abbey, as a result of which the 
fabric of the Abbey will be maintained in 
futuro by the State, and treated as a national 
monument. 

HISTORY OF THE ABBEY. 


Kelso Abbev, dedicated to the Virgin and 
St. John the Evangelist, was founded in 1128 
by David I. for monks from Tiron, in Picardy, 
whom Ве transferred to Kelso from Selkirk, 
where they had ‘been installed fifteen years 
before The building was completed towards 
the middle oi the thirteenth century, and it 
became one of the richest and most powerful 
establishments in Scotland, clauning prece- 
dence over the other monasteries, and dis- 
puting for a "time supremacy with St. 
Andrews. / In 1160 John, a canon of the 
monastery, was elected Abbot, and, arriving 
іп 1165 mitrel from Rome, held the Abbacy 
till his death in 1178 or 1180. Oebert, who 
succeeded him, was іп repute for his eloquence, | 
and was despatched at the head of several ın- 
fluential ecclesiastics and other parties to nego- 
tiate with the Pope in a quarrel between him 
and William the Lion. He succeeded in ob- 
taining the removal of the excommunication 
which had ‘been laid on the kingdom, and in 
procuring for the King expressions of papal 
favour. 

RIVALRY IN ST. ANDREWS. 


Having seized all ecclesiastical property in 
Scotland, Edward I. of England received in 
1296 the submission of the Abbot of Kelso 
and gave him letters ordering full restitution. 
By a treaty between : гі Bruce and 
Edward ШІ., Kelso Abbey shared, in 1328, 
mutual restitutions with the English monas- 
teries of property which had changed owners 
during the international wars. In 1420 the 
Albbots, having their right of superiority over 
all the other Aibbots of Scotland, which they 
had hitherto uniformly possessed, now con- 
tested by the Abbots of St.. Andrews, and 
brought to a formal adjudication before the 
King, were compelled to resign №, on the 
ground of the Abbey of St. Andrews being the 
first established in the kingdom. 

The Abbey suffered damage in numerous 
English foravs. On the night after the battle 
of Flodden an emissary of the Lord of Hume 
expelled the Abbot and took possesaion of the 
building. The Abbey was pillaged in 1522 by 
the fourth Earl of Shrewsbury, the vaults and 
the chapel or church of St. Mary being de- 
molished, the cells and dormitories fired, and 
other parts of the edifice unroofed. Other 
inroads of the English preventing immediate 
repair or re-edification, the Abbey, for a time, 
crumbled toward total decay, and the monks 
reduced, it is recorded, to comparative 
poverty, skulked among the neighbouring vil- 
lages. From 1537 till his death in 1558 James 
Stuart. the iliegitimate son of James V., nomi- 
nally filled the office of Abbot. and was the 
last who ibore the title. In 1542. under the 
Duke of Norfolk, and again in 1545, under 
the Earl of Hertford, the English renewed 
their spoliations of the Abbey, and almost de- 
stroyed it by fire. On the latter occasion it 
was resolutelv defended by about 300 men 
who had posted themselves in its interior, 
and was entered onlv after the corpses of a 
large proportion of them formed a rampart 
bafore its gates. 

In 1560 the monks were expelled in con- 
sequence of the Reformation, and both then 
and in 1580 the Abbev was despoiled of many 
of its architectural decorations, and carried 
far down the decline of ruin. Its enormous 
possessions becoming the property of the 
Crown were in 1594 distributed among the 
King's favourites. ! 

Though built under the same auspices, and 
nearly about the same period, as the Abbevs . 
of Melrose and Jedburgh, Kelso totaily 
differs from them in form and character, being 
in the shape of a Greek cross. Тһе architec- 
ture is described in Haig's ** Account of the 
Town of Kelso"' (Edinburgh, 1825) as “ Saxon 
or Early Norman, with the exception of fuur 
magnificent central arches, which are de- 
cidedly Gothic." It is not certain when the 
Abbey was first used as a parish church after 
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the Reformation, but records show that it was 
repaired for the purpose in 1648. About the 
middle of the eighteenth century public wor- 
ship was discontinued in the building on 
account of its dangerous siate. The ruins 
were dor a time greatly disfigured by several 
modetn additions ; but of these part were re- 
moved by order of William, Duke of Rox- 
burghe, in 1805, and the remainder were taken 
down by Duke James in 1816, by which the 
ruins were restored to their original simplicity. 
By the'removal of these excrescences the noble 
iransept, together with several windows and 
side arches, were then reetored to view. 

The cruciform church has ап unusual 
ground plan, the west end of the cross form- 
ing the nave, and being shorter then the 
chancel. The nave and transepts extend only 
23 ft. {rom the central tower. The remains 
include most of the tower, nearly the whole 
of the walls of the south transept, less than 
half of the west front, with a fragment of the 
richly-moulded end deeply-set doorway, the 
north and «west sides of the north transept, 
and a remnant of the chancel. The chance! 
‚alone had aisles, while ite main circular arches 
were surmounted by two tiers of triforium 
galleries. The predominant feature is the 
great central tower, which, ae seen from a 
distance, suggests the keep of a Norman castle. 
It rested upon four Early Pointed arches, each 
45 ft. high (of which the south and west yet 
exist), supportel by piers of clustered 
columns. Over the Norman porch, in the 
north transept, is a small chamber, with an 
interlaced arcade surmounted by a network 
gable. 
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SUOGESSFUL BUILDING IN STUCCO. 


In many sections of this country, says the 
American Architect, the housing problem is, 
to a large extent, being solved by the erec- 
tion of large numbers of small houses, sold 
on ewoh a financial basis that- the man of 
moderate means may, in the course of a few 
years, acquire his own home. 

The importance of such a movement and 
the need for encouraging and extending it 
may Фе accurately judged by the statement 
recently made by officials of the United States 
Steel poration that in practically no in- 
atance has a home owner gone on etrike. 

As successful reconstruction efforts in this 
country lie in maintaining increased produc- 
tion, and as etrikes to a large extent frus- 
trate euch efforts, any aotion leading to the 
elimination of strikes is ‘beneficial, not only 
to the country at large, but also to the poten- 
tial striker as well. Therefore, it is well to 
lend our best efforts to the ''own-your-own- 
home campaign." | 

But this is not all. These homes must not 
only be built, but they must be well ani 
honestly built. Has any one practically con- 
sidered the physicological effect оп. the 
country if, after thousands of the nation's 
populace have put their life savings nto 


certain fundamental principles which must 


moderate depth, the footings should be well 


most expert work in the application of the 
stucco will not avoid its cracking, if the wails 
settle unevenly, due to improper foundations. 


stantly in mind that stucco, after all, is only 


land is not invulnerable to the elements if 


held at the Association Rooms, Royal Society 
of Artists’ Buildings, New Street, Birming- 
ham, on Friday, January 2. The president, Mr. 


and forty-six members were present. The 


materials of plasters for exterior stucco work 
as well as other mixtures or combinations of 
materials. | 

In designing the stucco house there are 


Our Office Gable. 


The Bishop of Chelmsford, writing to Essex 
incumbents and churehwardens reminding 
them to apply for a Facuity before placing 
war memorials in churches, says :—'” Some- 
times people thought it unnecessary to apply 
for Faculties. In going about Essex as he did, 
sometimes he got very angry to find that in- 
cumbents and churehwardens had absolutely 
no knowledge at all with regard to architec- 
ture. Somebody had come along who had 
wanted a war memorial erected in the church. 
Something had been taken away which it wae 
absolutely impossible to replace, and some- 
thing was put up in its place which had 
spoiled the architecture of the church. That 
had been done over and over again, and it 
was to prevent it that Faculties should be 
applied for. Incumbents and churchwardens 
were only the trustees of the church building, 
and they had no right to alter anything at 
their own eweet will that possibly somebody 
in a thousand years” time would not like,” 


At the annual ‘conference of the Scottish 
Labour Housing Association in Glasgow last 
Friday, Bailie Wheatley, who presided, said 
that over 4,000 families were оп the 
corporation's waiting list for houses yet to be 
built More garages than houses, he said, 
had been erectéd in Glasgow and Edinburgh 
during the past year. Resolutions were adop- 
ted as follows :—That Scottish public authori- 
ties be asked to establish a Scottish National 
Bank to finance housing schemes; that land 
should be acquired for housing on payment 
of the rateable value; that public authorities 
should establish works for manufac- 
turing building material; that profiteering in 
land, building material, or money be made a 
criminal offence. 
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Building Intelligence. 


be adhered to, or defects will eventually de- 
velop in the exterior plaster. Since many 
misconceptions exist as to the best methods of 
building in stucco, it is important that al! 
of the available present day knowledge be 
applied in the design. Architects should in- 
clude in their drawings: correct details to 
guide the builder, and also completely de- 
scribe the method of application in the speci- 
fications. 

One feature of fundamental importance in 
successful stucco work is properly designed 
foundations, to insure against unequal wall 
settlement. The placing of footings on soft 
ground should be avoided as far as possible, 
but if no firm stratum can be reached at a 


spread out in order to avoid any appreciable 
settlement. This point cannot be too strongly 
emphaaised since the best mixtures and the 


Next in order is à substantial background 
for the stucco. Here the matter of cost is 
largely responsible for the choice of wall con- 
struction. The commonest type of walls used 
in stucco buildings are (1) frame, (2) hollow 
tile, (3) concrete block, (4) brick, and (5) 
concrete. The variation of relative costs will, 
of course, depend on the locality of *he 
building. If in close proximity to a lumber 
district, there will be an advantage in favour 
of frame construction, but if remote from 
any lumber producing territory and near 
brick or hollow tile planis. the latter materials 
would be cheaper. This matter must, in each 
case, be determined by controlling conditions. 

Finally, it will be necessary to bear con- 


a comparatively thin coat of exterior plaster. 


left altogether unprotected. Therefore, stucco 
merits whatever protection can legitimately 
be afforded., It should always be given more 
protection against leakage and drip than 
brick, stone, concrete, or even wood. Its 
use should be avoided on horizontal or nearly 
horizontal surfaces. Where it is applied on 
other than vertical surfaces. the pitch should 
be made as steep as possible in order to pro- 
cure maximum results. 
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DWELLINGS FOR FOLKESTONE FISHERMEN.— 
Lady Rocksavage last Saturday week laid the 
foundation stone of the housing scheme which 
her brother. Sir Philip Sassoon, M.P. for 
Hythe, has inaugurated for the fishing com- 
munity at Folkestone. Sir Philip Sassoon 
formed a public utility society, and found ell 
the required capital to get the Government 
grant. Two acres of land were bought at a 
cost of about £700 an acre, and althouzn 
building began only about a month ago, it is 
hoped that some of the houses will be ready 
for occupation by the end of February. ‘ha 
houses are to be built of brick cavity walling, 
which, owing to the exposed nature ef the 
site, is coated with waterproofed roughoast. 
The roofs are boarded, felted, and соуегз3 
with local tiles. The ground floor is of con- 
crete and the upper floor of wood. There 16 


PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE 
SOCIETIES. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
— The fifth general meeting of the session was 


Н. T. Buckland, F.R.I.B.A., was in the chair, 


homes, they find the walls crumbling, the roof 
leaking, and other defects of construction 
manifesting themselves under the action of a 
few years’ weathering? Ап inspection of the 
buildings 'being erected to-day awakens grave 
doubts as to their ability to wear well. 

It is aleo evident to the most casual observer 
that the “stucco” type of house is largely in 
the majority. Probably in no other type of 
building ie it possible to present an equally 
pleasing appearance, and at the same time 
cloak defects of construction which time will 
make evident. . | 

While the use of stucco is ancient, and its 
adoption has continued in a moderate way 
through the ages, only in very recent years 
has it been applied extensively to small houses 
іп the United States. The term stucco 18 
used in a general, and often incorrect, way 
to designate any kind or type of plaster 
utilised for the external coating of buildings. 

In treating of the stucco building it is 
meant specifically to refer to that type of 
building erected in this country whose walls 
are so constructed as to serve as a backing 
for the exterior stucco treatment, and not to 
that older and perhaps medisval type of 
building whose walls are of solid stone, and 
whose exteriors have been atucco covered. 

Almost every kind of Portland cement, lime 
and gypsum have been used as the cementing 


meeting took the form of an interesting dis- 
cussion on “Continuation Schools," the prin- 
cipal равы? being Dr. Innes, chief educa- 
tion officer of Birmingham, who pointed out 
how essential it was that the necessity for the 
advancement of educational facilities in this 
country should be realised. Other speakers 
included Mr. E. C. Bewlay, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. 
Ч. A. Harper, Mr. A. Harrison, F.R.I.B.A., 
Mr. E. Wood, and Mr. A. L. Snow, 
A.R.LB.A. А hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to Dr. Innes. 
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a hot water on. for the bath and sink, the 
water being heated by either the copper or 
the living-room fire at will, and provision is 
made for gas cooking. ‘The accommodation, 
which is well above the minimum of tne 
Ministry of Health, includes living соот, 
kitchen and scuilery, three bedrooms, and 
bath room. Of the houses now being 2rected 
ten are self-contained cottages and eight are 
flats, which have two bedrooms instead of 
three. The total cost is £13,805, which in- 
cludes £1,755 for foundations rendered neces- 
sry by the abnormal site, which varies 32 ft. 
in level. Despite the high cost of ıhe send 
(£48 a house) and the extra cost for foanda- 
tions, the price per house is only about £625, 
exolusive of fees. The rente to be paid have 
not yet been decided, but any profits .from 
the scheme are to be devoted to extena.ng ir. 
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A scheme for the establishment of training 
centres where those who have · served in the 
toria Terrace, Rathgar, left £5.879. and an- Navy and Army can learn all the trades com. 

inted Mr. T. J. Byrne and Mr. R 41 nected with the construction of buildings, in- 

utler executore and trustees, bequeathing | cluding the making of Pise de terre and con- 
them £20 each. He gave all the furniture in | crete houses, both for ex-Serv:ce men resettling 
his office end all the mape, plans, and other | in civilian life and the various governing les 
architectural documents, etc. to his воп, | who are trying to build for the general public, 
Anthony, and his son-in-law, Mr. T. J. Bvrne. is projected. Lieut.-General Sir Alexander 
to be used by them jointly in carrying on his | Godley has taken up, at Kitchener House, 34, 
business of architect. Grosvenor Place, the direction of the work. 


Several suggestions have reached the Mayor 
of Wolverhampton (Mr. T. A. Henn) regarding 
the proposed war memorial for the town, and 
the general consensus of opinion is that a public 
hall suitable for concerts and meetings should 
be erected. А sugrestions committee has been 
appointed to consider the propoeals. 


The late Mr. A. Scott, architect, of 1, Vic- 
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Sir Ebwin L Lutyens, A.R.A., Architect. 
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27 | Malvern College War Memorial, by Messrs. Maurice 


E. Webb, M.A., F.R.I.B,4., and Walter Gilbert. 

Selected Design: War Memorial, Truro. Mr. Alfred 
J. Cornelius, M.S.A., Architect; Mr. L. S. Merri- 
field, Sculptor. 


Spalding War Memorial. 


Strand, W.C.2 


Headquarters of the Royal Artillery: War Mano: 
ral Building, London, E.C. Lieut.-Col. J. E. 
Dixon-Spain, Е.В.Г.В.А., Architect. 


Layout, plan of Cloister 
and Garth. Sir Edwin Lutyens, A.R.A., Archi- 


test. 

Lancing College, Sussex: War Memorial. Messrs. 
John W. Simpson, P.R.I.B.A., and Maxwell Ayr- 
ton, A.R.I.B.A., Architects. 


Currente Calamo. 


—= «ur. 


The words “Standard Rent," as used 
and defined in the Increase of Rent Act, 
1915, are still causing tróuble in the 
courts. Rent and Rates are, in the eye 
ol the law, two quite different things. 
In our dear old Feudal jargon rent “© must 
issue out of the land.’’ Rates are merely 
maler charges to pay local expenses, and 
have to be borne by the occupier. But, 
nowadays, and under our emergency legis- 
lation, especially in the case of weekly 
property, the rates are often paid by the 
landlord, under a discount, and then fully 
included in the rent which he gets from his 
tenant. Now, the point is, do these rates 
so paid back by the tenant form part of 
the "Standard Rent," or do they not? 
This old question came up again, this 
time before the Court of Appeal, in the 
recent case of “Isaacs v. Titlebaum.” 
There the plaintiff had, some six years 
ago. let premises at the East End to the 
defendant at a weekly rental of £1 9s., 
inclusive of rates. Having given defen- 
dint a week's notice to quit, the plaintiff 
sue] for possession, and a Judge at Cham- 
ые ап order in his favour. De- 
“nant now came to the Court of Appeal 
arguing that the Act of 1915 protected 
His point was that, as the rates 
E nn to £20 8s. a year, his real rental 
22 was under £70, and so the 
m ed. The appeal judges held that 
Es Ма Paid by the landlord, and to 
d 2 e tenant, must be reckoned in 
i TER mud was thus over £70, and 
Do oa oe not apply, and defendant's 
aan 8 dismissed. This decision is 
51 to both landlords and tenants, 
in lar У as by it the Court of Appeal 
Pus confirms a ruling of Mr. Justice 
12 lo the same effect in a similar case 
tard last year. 

Bee ur ta ЦА 


Te question of the rent to be charged 
vus dd houses, which is just now occu- 
Maur attention of deputations to the 
і he of Health, seems hardly likely 
The bu In the interests of the tenants. 
Pub on correspondent of the Liver- 
Frida 1. Dr. Addison told him last 
e m at he had decided on a strong 
к the start. “It is no good 
dM einn he said, ''that things are 
E ey are. If we are to let houses 

Practically charity rents, nobody is 


going to build. It is essential in the in- 
terest of housing in towns that we should 
take a firm stand on charging as good a 
rent as we can get. In the case of one of 
the authorities mentioned, we wrote off, 
in the first place, one-third of that cost— 
the extra war cost—and aim at the end of 
seven years to receive an economic rent 
on the remainder. I have told them they 
must charge a rent which is at least three 
shillings a week more for the new houses 
than for older ones, provided similar ac- 
commodation already exists in the dis- 
trict, and that at the end of fifteen 
months we shall expect that rent to be 
put up a further 2s. 6d. This is hard 
doctrine, but it is essential if we are to 
get housing on a proper basis in future. 
I see no prospect of costs going down for 
à long time to anything approaching what 
they were befora.”” 


Dr. Addison, Minister of Health, ex- 
plained last Friday at the offices of his 
Department in Whitehall the procedure 
necessary for obtaining the State building 
subsidy promised in order to secure the 
erection of 100,000 houses within twelve 
months trom the date of the passing of the 
Act  authorising the expenditure of 
£15,000,000 for this purpose. He also 
stated that the new local Housing Bonds 
would be issued this week, and that Sir 
John Ferguson, General Manager of 
Lloyds Bank, was going to assist the 
Ministry's publicity campaign to make 
the bonds known to investors. Dr. 
Addison also dealt with the question of 
rents. He also announced that regulations 
giving local authorities power to restrain 
“ unnecessary and unessential ”” building 
were on the point of issue. Perhaps now 
we shall begin to get some information 
of the sort we ask for elsewhere to-day ? 


Who are the ''owners"" of condemned 
ruinous cottages within the meaning of the 
Public Health Act? A decision arrived at 
by the Norwich magistrates last week 
seems hardly compatible with fair play, 
though quite possibly the Bench were 
powerless to reach any other. Messrs. 
Bullard and Sons, Ltd., of the Anchor 
Brewery, were summoned at the instance 
of Mr. А. E. Collins, the city engineer, 
who laid a complaint that three cottages 
belonging to defendants, situate in Кес! 
and Wherrv Yard, King Street, were in a 
ruinous state, and dangerous to pas- 


sengers. Mr. N. B. Rudd, who appeared 
for the city engineer, said there were 
tenants in these houses, and it was even 
more dangerous to them than people pass- 
ing by. lf anything happened the respon- 
sible person would be the city surveyor. 
Mr. Ernest Hugh Buckingham, of the firm 
of Messrs. Morgan and Buckingham and 
the surveyors who appeared for the de- 
fendants, said Messrs. Bullard were under 
a wrong impression with regard to the 
summons. The property belonged to the 
corporation, and was held by the de- 
fendants under a lease. Ап arrangement 
was arrived at by the defendants with the 
City Committee that upon the payment of 
an increased rent of £8 а year the cor- 
poration waived their right to insist upon 
the defendants keeping the property in 
repair. Messrs. Bullard therefore oon- 
sidered that they were not entitled to keep 
the premises in repair. Witness could not 
admit that Messrs. Bullard were legally 
responsible. They had no objection to the 
cottages being pulled down, as they were 
dangerous. The Bench ultimately made 
an order that the buildings should be 
taken down within seven days. 


The two papers read at the Surveyors' 
Institution are so replete with matters of 
vital interest to all concerned, that we 
regret our limited space hinders fuller 
reproduction. The first, by Mr. E. M. 
Konstam, K.C., O.B.E., dealt with 
* Land Drainage from an Administrative 
Point of View," and emphasises the too 
patent fact that it is doubtful whether 
there is a single river in England which 
at the present nroment is in a satisfactory 
condition for carrying away the water 
that so frequently clogs the pasture land 
with tufts of rank grass and clumps of 
rushes, and patches the corn with 
yellowish green feeble plants. The draw- 
backs of legislation are pointed out, and 
the urgency of further effort insisted on. 
The second paper, “ Land Drainage from 
the Engineering Point of View," by Mr. 
C. H. J. Clayton, M.B.E., summarised 
the objects of drainage, and the best 
means of compassing them. The wide 
experience of the author as Chief Drain- 
age Engineer of the Board of Trade and 
Fisheries, is ап ample guarantee of the 
value of the suggestions offered, and the 
paper deserves the careful study of all 
landowners and those whose calling it is 
to assist them to devise and superintend 
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the improvement of their estates as re- 
gards effective drainage. 


In his valuable review of * Some As- 
гесіз of the Housing Question," at the 
wieeting of the Auctioneers' and Estate 
Agents' Institute, last Friday, Mr. Frank 
Hunt dealt incidentally with the price a 
speculative builder would be likely to 


give for land which can only be used for 


housing persons of the working-class. In 
the opinion of a professional man who is 
also a M.P., which he quoted, building 
value would need to be cut down one- 
half, if not two-thirds, and when this was 
done the number of years by which that 
value would have to be.deferred must 
be estimated. The conclusion of the 
writer was that if the Acquisition of Land 
Act were properly applied, there would be 
few cases in which a fair award would 
give more to the owner than the full agri- 
cultural value. He also commented on 
the probable vast expenditure of money 
that js imminent. No complete estimate 
had been made public ; but from the basic 
. figures of the estimated need and the pub- 
lished figures of cost, it was obvious that 
for the Government programme of 
900,000 houses as a first instalment, the 
capital expenditure would run into hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds. In addition, 
there would be the cost of dealing with 
slum clearances, which owing to the 
raising of the standard of accommodation 
would probably be found to be more ex- 
tensive than in the past. The published 
London scheme Їог the erection within 
five years of some 29,000 houses and the 
clearance of slums displacing some 40,000 
persons уаз estimated to cost nearly 
thirty millions sterling. In spite of the 
vastness of the expenditure involved, he 
thought that the enhancement in the 
value of existing houses which would en- 
dure to the benefit of the present owners 
would, after making full allowance for the 
increased cost of maintenance and repair, 
amount to an even higher sum. 
— n —— b 6 4»—— — — — 


COMPETITIONS. 


BRIDGWATER HOUSING . COMPETITION.— 
EASTBOURNE Wan MEMORIAL.—The Com 
tations Committee of the R.LB.A. have 
decided to recommend the Council to 
veto both these competitions because 
the conditions are not in accordance 
with the’ published Regulations of the 
Royal Institute. Pending the issue of 
the veto, members and  licentiates are 
therefore advised to take no part in the 

ILFRACOMBE . CONCERT HALL COMPETITION. 
—The Competitions Committee of the R.I.B.A. 
desire to call the attention of members 


ecuring an 
amendment іп the conditions. Іп the 
meantime, members and licentiates are ad- 
vised to take no part in the competition. 
reir dede ашы. жанғаны 
The Ministry of Health have informed Ber- 
wick Town Council that if the scheme of recon- 
struction of existing housing in the burgh fall- 
ing under the heading of slum areas 18 not 
pushed forward the Government grant may be 
withdrawn. 'The council were advised by the 
borough surveyor at last meeting that the 
scheme was two months overdue. 


| ties, and must be dealt with, 


WHAT WE WANT TO KNOW ABOUT 
HOUSING. 

The Times has seldom done better 
national service than by its issue last 
Friday of its very excellent Housing Sup- 
plement, of which we trust every reader 
has obtained, or will obtain, a copy. In 
it will be found the practical summaries 
of the present position of the matter, and 
suggestions dor its further and better 
pursuance from almost every authority 
really qualified to help. One thing alone 
is wanting, and it is no fault of our con- 
temporary that is absent, when even 
the Ministry of Health itself is shy or 
slack in imparting it. As Major Barnes 
says, on page xii. :—‘ To sum up: (1) 
Let the Government place their financial 
proposals above suspicion. (2) Let the 
Government cease to buy and hold 
materials or impose restrictions on'their 
import. (3) Let the Ministry delegate 
complete powers to all local authorities 
that finance themselves. (4) Let the 
Ministry and the local authorities take 
into council the organised bodies of archi- 
tects, builders, and operatives. When 
these things are done, all will have been 
done that can be done to carry out the 
housing undertaking which has been 
given to the electors of the country." The 
first sentence is a sufficient indication of 
the distrust with which all view the lack 
of details with regard to the response of 
the private builder, or the results of the 
as yet very few issues of loans by the 
local authorities. Even if the builders' 
response has been hearty, and the issues of 
housing loans are being taken up to any 
appreciable extent, ‘‘ all will have been 
done that can be done." If the contrary 
is the fact, and we fear so, then bad 
Finance is—as it has threatened to be all 
along—the rock on which the ship will 
go to pieces and drown a few more old 
Pharaoh's armies—not exactly to the 
tune of Hallelujah, but amid plaintive 
wails like those of Lord Downham, whose 
well-meant efforts were paralysed at the 
start by the Governments forgetfulness of 
the lesson of Luke xiv. 28, 29, and 30. 

The ‘point is emphasised by Мг. С. 
McArthur Butler, the vigilant secretary 
of the Society of Architects, on page xii., 
one of the most informative in the Times 
Supplement. He also touches the spot 
when he insists—as we have insisted dur- 
ing the past ten years—that, as is once 
again pointed out by, perhaps, the most 
competent authority quotable, Mr. A. A. 
Hudson, an honourable member of the 
Society of Architects, in the Times of 


Ре | April 1 last year, that ever since 1910 


the building industry has been hampered 
and the output of houses decreased nearly 
to zero. So far Ministerial delays, on 
both sides of the House, and partisan 
manceuvres have frustrated all attempts 
to repeal the valuation clauses in Mr. 
Lloyd George's ill-starred Budget, and we 
were told quite recently by one member 
of the Government that that is a matter 
quite apart from present housing difficul- 
if at all 
by itself! A churlish and empirical 
refusa] much on a par with other dicta of 
the Minister referred to which has brought 


"| down on him the ridicule of the repre- 


sentatives of Capital and Labour alike! 

Another very practical contribution is 
that Бу Mr. Alexander Goddard, the 
secretary of the Surveyors' Institution, 
who, inter alia, views with approval, 
which we share and have expressed, 
the business-like proposition by Mr. A. 
G. Westacott, which would place the re- 
sponsibility of finding capita! on terms 
which would have been remunerative to 
builders, instead of  saddling 
authorities or the State with the task. Mr. 


local | Road 


Westacott, as our readers know, sug- 
gested that the Housing Bonds, which 
should be issued to builders to cover two- 
thirds of the excess cost, should be ге- 
payable at par at the end of 20 years, 
bearing interest in the meantime at 5 per 
cent. per annum. The Council suggest 
that an option of accepting terminal 
annuities for 15, 20, and 25 years, with 
a proportionately higher return 

annum, might prove an additional attrac- 
tion in some cases. We think it would, 
and that no practical means of the sort 
should be ignored. Certainly no single 
agency could find the £400,000,000 ster- 
ling wanted, and therefore no responsible 
contributing help should be refused. 

The best exposition of the builders 
attitude we have yet read is contributed 
by Mr. А. G. White, the secretary of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers of Great Britain and Ireland. 
He very properly makes it clear that in 
considering the attitude of building em- 
ployers their function is mainly to as- 
semble, by means of the plant and labour 
they employ, the materials required in 
the erection of buildings, such materials 
being manufactured by other industries. 
They have necessarily, therefore, but 
little control over the cost of the materials 
they use, and are not responsible if the 
high prices of the materials make the cost 
of providing working-class dwellings ex- 
cessive. Other dacts show that the 
organised building industry has loyally 
tried to do its part in mitigating the 
pressure of those circumstances which, 
owing to many and various causes, have 
been forcing up the cost of houses for the 
people of this country. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain's advocacy cn 
page ix. of some such rational house- 


purchase policy by the encouragement of | 


individual thrift is practical and sound. 
The three conditions of success he postu- 
lates are certainly essential, and would 
be met, we think, by the adoption of the 
methods he suggests. 


What London is doing is a lucid | 


summary of the work of the London 
County Council by Mr. Bernard 
Holland, С.В. the vigorous chair- 
man ой the L.C.C. Housing  Com- 
mittee, whose loyal recognition of the 
officers of the council concerned in second- 
ing to their utmost his own efforts a month 
ago pleased us greatly. As he points 
out, the Council are completing existing 
estates and acquiring new building estates 
in the south-west and south-east. They 
are also acquiring a solid block of 3,000 
acres a little east of Barking, in Essex, 
and here they propose to build 24,000 out 
of the 29,000 new dwellings. Here, then, 
will soon rise a town, or towns, with а 
population of some 120,000 persons, laid 
out on the best model, with all the ad- 
juncts of a city—parks, allotments, places 
of recreation, shops, churches, schools, 
and, it is to be hoped, some factories of 
a suitable kind. It will be the first 
example in England of a large city en- 
tirely owned by a public authority. May 
many succeed it, and soon! 
ee о 
THE KING AND THE SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

The Society of Architects has received from 
the Home Office a letter stating that the Con- 
gratulatory Address from the Society on the 
conclusion of Peace has been laid before H.M. 
the King, and that His Majesty was pleased 
to receive the same very graciously. 

se << u 

A new mechanical pai 


рына; invented by one 
of the workmen, is bei used for Закат 


omnibuses in the omnibus factory in Caledonian 
. It does in two-and-a-half minutes work 
that ordinarily takes two-and-a-half hours. 
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Second Prize. The Entrance Front. 


ЧАС. МЫ 


| * FIRSTFLOOR FLAN» | 
Second Prize. The novel bath-room is described in the article. 


‘DRAWING -ROOM: Д. 
" 


f 14 
26-0 х 0 


ыы j Mr | *GROUND:FLOOR: PLAN? — | 
Second Prize, The novel shape of the dining room, it will be seen, does 
` not involve wasted space. 


W.C. 


THE DAE MAIL IDEAL LABOUR- 
SA G HOME COMPETITION. 


We gave in our issue of Jan. 2 the design of 
Mr. C. J. Kay, Lic.R.I.B.A., of Bank Cham- 
bers, Horsham, to whom the First Prize of 
£250 was awarded im this competition, in 
which the assessors were: Mr. R. W. James, 
M.LM.E., A.M.LC.E., 11, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., chairman ; Mrs. G. S. Guy, Bal- 
vaird, Cheam, Surrey; Mise Clementina 
Black, 22, Westmoreland Road, Barnes, 
S.W.; Mr. Courtenay M. Crickmer, 
F.R.I.B.A., 1, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 

As we also stated in that issue, the Second 
Prize of £100 was given to Mr. G. Berkeley 
Wille, A.R.I.B.A., 7, Stope Buildings, Lin- 
coln's W.C. ; and the Third Prize of £50 
to Mr. E. W. Armstrong, В.І.В.А., с/о Archi- 
tectural Association, 35, Bedford Square, 


SECOND FRIZE HOUSE. 


Mr. G. Berkeley Wills, who wae awarded 
the second prize, shows a novel arrangement 
of the bathroom. The difficulty of cleaning 
behind the bath is obviated by projecting the 
bath into the centre of the room, the canopy 
and waste end being built into an angle. The 
walls of the bathroom are circular for about 
three feet up, and are tile-lined with a mosaic 
or tile floor; above, the walls are of white 
glazed brick. If preferred, the bath could be 
on wheels, so that it might be detached from 


tion in Mr. Wills's plan. Glass, crockery, 
and silver in general use are kept in the cup- 
board adjacent to the hot-plate, and extra 


Я ng › 
ing accessible from the kitchen and "from 
the dining-room. This management obviates 


THIRD PRIZE HOUSE. 
** The chicf object in this design," says Mr. 
E. W. Armstrong, ihe winner of the third 
prize, “has been to provide a house which, 
if need be, can be managed with comíort by 
о 


іп 
general placing in relation to the other rooms 
of house. The kitchen must of necessity 
be close to the dining-room, to the laundry, 


` 
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and to the first floor if the person doing the 
domestic work has to see to the rest of the 
house as well.- The planning is straightíor- 
ward and logical, every room has been con- 
sidered, first sep aly, then in conjunction 
with the other rooms. All the rooms are 
large and airy, and the bedrooms and living- 
rooms get the maximum amount of sunshine.” 


== 
THE ¡SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


At last night's meeting of the Society of 
Architects the annual report for the year 
ending October 31, 1919, was presented and 
adopted. >- 

"The Society has held sixty-eight meetings 


‘during the ‘year, of which sixty-one were 


Council and committee meetings and the re- 
mainder ordinary meetings, for the transac- 
tion of general business. 

Membership.—One hundred and thirty-five 


candidates were admitted to membership. | 
being 104 in excess of 1918; eleven members 
were reinstated ; and five graduates and four | 


students were elected. `: 


After allowing": for deaths, resignations, | 


lapses, removals; ‘and transfers, the total 


membership ion "October 31, 1919, was 1,269, | 
made up as. follows, the 1918 figures being | 


added for the purpose of comparison :— 
up uM А ’ 1918. 1919. 


Members’ ............... 982 1,102 
Hon. Members :..... 26 . 26 
Retired Members ... 35 3 
Graduates ` ............ 8 12 
ПДО: oos osea 121 . 94 

ТШ ос 1,170 1,269 


War Services.—Four hundred and fifty 
members of the Society in all classes are 
known to have' served in H.M. Forces during 
the war, 1914-1918, of. which number thirty- 
three gave their lives. ЗЭХ 

The total number of honours and awards 
bestowed upon members of the Society for 
military service was sixty-six. | 

Secretarial Staff.—Early in the year it be- 
came evident that a more adequate staff was 


required to deal with developments and ех-| 


tensions ‘of the Society's work, and іп May 
last the Couneil p Ae vs as Assistant-Secre- 
tary Captain M. G. Kiddy, late R.A.F. Mr. 
W. E. Wanmer, who was severely wounded 
while on service with the Artists” Rifles in 
France, resumed his duties with the Society 
on demobilisation on February,1919.  Sergt. 
J. Jones, of.the R.W. Kent Regt., who was 
also wounded, and whose place was also kept 
open, decided not to return to his position in 
the Society. і | 

The Beaux Arts Atelier.—As it was found 


impossible.to, obtain suitable premises else- | tectur 


where, and the present accommodation was 
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Third Prize. 


not sufficient to enable the Atelier to be re- 
started on pre-war lines, the Council decided 
to extend the lower ground floor, hitherto 
occupied by the library, to cover in the open 
space in 

aux Arts Committee, for the time being, 


Entrance Front. 


the whole of the western annexe, comprising | professional journals. 
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Publicity.—A record kept of the Society's 
press publicity programme since June shows 
that articles, paragraphs and letters com- 
municated or inspired by the Society have 


e rear, and to hand over to the| appeared on over 200 occasions in the leading 


London and provincial newspapers and the 
As a result of this 


KITCHEN 


KITCHEN: 
176 x 10-3. Eu 


Third Prize. Ground Floor. See how the accommodation for регати: 
lators, cycles, and wet clothes has been arranged. 


a self-contained atelier on two floors, with 
every convenjence for carrying on this im- 
portant educational work, which has been the 
means of establishing this system of architec- 
tural education in this country, and of paving 
the wey to a scheme for co-ordinating archi- 


auspices of the Royal Academy of Arts. 


education in the country under the | public bodies 


publicity, the Society’s objects have been 
made better known to the public and to the 
profession, its influence more widely extended, 
and its membership materially increased. 
The Society's views on professional matters 
are increasingly sought by the Press and by 
architects within and 
without the Society. 
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Educational Matters.—In addition to the 
help rendered to the Beaux Arts Committee, 
the А. А., and other educational bodies, the 
Society has constantly advocated through the 
medium of the Press and in other ways, the 
advantages which the public, the proteseion, 
and the art would derive from the establish- 
ment of a Mini of Fine Arte, containing a 
national school of architecture. When the 
Society entertained H.M. First Commissioner 
oi Works, the Right Hon. Sir Alfred Mond, 
Bart., M.P.. and other distinguished guests, 
including the president of the R.I.B.A., at a 
luncheon, the question of architectural educa- 
tion was discussed, and the advantages of the 
Beaux Arta system of training and of the 


FL 


TILST > 


| .BED ROOM. 
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Society was given to understand that the 
Committee’s findings would be published, but 
so far no report has been received by the 
Society. 

Ав it was clear that the tendency of local 
authorities promoting housing competitions 
was to follow the unfortunate precedent set 
by the R.LB.A. in connection with the 
National Housing Competition to which the 
Society took exception on the ground thXt 
they violated their own (R.IB.A.) regula- 
tions, the R.I.B. A. was invited by the Society 
to state what policy they proposed to adopt in 
the future. e reply was to the effect, that 
al architectural competitions which came 
within the scope of the regulations and did 
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Third Prize. А sewing гоол and a most ріе: ѕап: looking balcony are 
features in addition to labour-saving details. 


foundation of a national school of architec- 
ture advocated, and afterwards more prac- 
tically demonstrated by the exhibition of 
Beaux Arte drawings shown at the Society's 
premises and explained in a series of criti- 
cisms and explanations given by Mr. Arthur 
Davis, the patron of the First Atelier of 
Architeoture in London. 

The Society's lantern slides have been in 
considereble demand for lectures on architec- 
ture to the Army of Occupation, given under 
the auspices of the Y.M.C. A. by Мг. С. A. T. 
Middleton. * These lectures were attended by 
hundreds of soldiers, who е: their 
great appreciation of the Society's action. 

Examinations.—A Graduateship Examina- 
tion was held’ at Colombo, Ceylon, in Sep- 
tember, 1918, and the Special War Member- 
ship Examination in Cologne on October 17, 
1919, by arrangement with the Army Edu- 
cational Authorities, under the direction of 
Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, of the Pool of In- 
structors, G.H.Q. 

The Council decided, in the interests of 
those concerned, that candidates who had 
served in H.M. Forces during the war, 1914- 
1918, for not less than two consecutive years. 
or who had been discharged or had resigned 
their commissions after a lees period owing to 
wounds or other dieabilities caused by such 
service, should be eligible as candidates for 
graduateship or membership of the society, 
as the case may be, provided they had reached 
the age of twenty-one years for gradnateship 
and twenty-five years for membership, and 
were otherwise eligible and qualified under 
the regulatione. 

Future of Architecture.—At the invitation 
of the R.LB.A., the Society gave evidence 
before the R.I.B. A. Committee on the future 
of architecture. The questions raised related 
principally to professional education. traiwing 
and unitv and stetutory registration. The 
views expressed bv the Society's representa- 
tives on these and other pointe were after- 
wards confirmed by the Council, who inti- 
mated their willingness to consider fnrther 
апу proposals put forward by the R.I.B.A. 
for the betterment of the profession. The 


not conform to them would be strictly barred 
by the Institute. 

The secretary of the Society was afterwards 
made a temporary hon. member of the 
R.I.B. A. Competitions Committee, and а pro- 
рова! was made to the Institute Council for 
the formation of a ent joint Competi- 
tions Committee, which has not yet been 
formed. 


Form of Building Contract.—Representa- 
tives of the R.I.B.A. and of the Sogety met 
with a view of considering the question of 
issuing a joint form of building contract. 
The Institute representatives put forward a 
suggestion to their Council, the record of 


which was not agreed to by the Society's re- 


presentatives, the negotiations became abor- |: 


tive, and the Society decided to issue their 
own long-deferred form. There has been a 
considerable demand for these documents 
om members, and also from public authori- 
les. 

Empire War  Memorial.—The  Society's 
proposal that an Advisory Committee should 
be set up, consisting largely if not entirely 
of architects, to deal with the question of 
War Memorials involving questions of 
architectural composition and design, was 
favourably received by the professional 
Press. 

Minimum Wages for Clerks of Works. — 
A deputation from the London Association 
of Clerks of Works waited upon the Council 
and asked for its support to a proposal for 
fixing a minimum wage for foremen and 
clerks of works. The views of the deputa- 
tion commended themselves to the Council, 
which expressed itself as in sympathy with 
the proposals in principle. 

Branches of the Societv.—An application 
from members of the society practising in 
Dublin was received for the formation of 
an Irish Brench of the Society with head- 
quarters in Dublin, and was approved by 
the Council and by the general body of 
members. Unfortunately, Mr. Anthony 
Scott, the local hon. secretarv and prime 
mover in the proposal, died shortly after- 
wards, and it has not been possible as yet to 


replace him; but the resolution to constitute 
the Branch holds good, and it is hoped that 
the initial difficulties will be overcome in 
due course. 

Students Competitions.—On the declara- 
tion of Peace, arrangements were made for 
resuming the  Society's Scholarship and 
Studentships on pre-war lines. 

War Memorial— Victory Scholarship.— The 
members were invited by circular to submit 
suggestións for a memorial to commemorate 
the eervices of members of the Society with 
H.M. Forces and to perpetuate the memory 
of the dead. As a result of the proposals 
received, the Council decided to erect an 
appropriate tablet on the premises at the 
expense of the Society, and to invite con- 
tributions from members to a ''Victory 
Scholarship Fund ” sufficient to provide а 
sum of £50 per annum when invested, to be 
utilised by the winner for educational pur- 
poses; the scholarship to be open to any 
person under the age of 30 years. 

Statutory Registration. — Arrangements 
have been made for actively resuming the 
Society’s Registration propaganda at the 
first convenient opportunity, and no effort 
will be spared to bring about the desired 
result. 

Scale of Professional Charges.—The Coun- 
cil has been preesed by some members of 
the Society to revive the proposal for а 
separate Scale of Charges, and after careful 
deliberation expressed the view that it was 
not desirable in the interests of unity to 
do so if it could be avoided. It was eub- 
sequently decided, as a result of ciroularising 
the members. to adopt the new R.I.B.A. 
Schedule, including the special Housing Scale, 
end to endeavour to obtain permission to 
reprint them with the Society's name there- 
on. This permission has been granted in 

eneral terms by the R.I.B.A. Council, end 
both Scales Мате been printed in the 
Society’a Journal for the information of 
members. : 

C 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, ETC. 


BELGIAN NATIONAL MEMORIAL. — The 
memorial which is being erected by Belgian 
residente in this country in gratitude for the 
hospitality extended to their fellow-countr y - 
men who were driven from their homes and 
country at the time of the German invasion 
in August, 1914, is nearing completion, the 
work of casting the stabuary group, entitled 
*|Hommage," having just finished. 
The setting in marble as the work of Sir 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A., and the sculptor 18 
a well-known Belgian subject, M. Rousseau. 
The Office of Works has provided a site in 
the Thames Embankment Gardens, exactly 
facing Cleopatra's Needle, which itseM beers 
the ineffaceable marks of German aerial out- 
rage. The unveiling may be expected to take 
place early in the summer. - 

MAXWELLTOWN, DUMFRIES, WAR MEMORIAL. 
—Thg War Memorial Committee have com- 
missioned Mr. Henry Price, R.B.8., to carry 
out his design which won the first premium 
in the recent competition. The Mem 
coneists of a Scottish Borderer in bronze, 
8 feet high, in the act of going over the 
top, and falling back into his dug-out. The 
names of Scottish heroes are to be 
inscribed on a block of grey granite, hewn 
from the local quarries. 


у Ө @— — — — 


Mr. Abraham Edwin Rhodes Hill, of Tem- 
pest Road, Beeston Hill, Leeds, architect, son 
of the late Mr. A. Hill, stone merchant, of 
Bradford, left 51,941. 

The death is announced on January 14, at 36, 
Tytherton Road. Tufnell Park, of Mr. John 
Thomas Lee, F.R.I.B.A., architect, aged 75. 
The funeral service is at St, Michael's, Golders 
Green, at 10.15 to-morrow (Saturday). 


A committee composed of members 
and non-members of the council of the 
Surveyors’ Institution іп equal numbers, 


with the president of the institution as 
abairman, is being set up to consider the 
various proposals which were made at the 
ordinary general meeting on December 15 last, 
with regard to the future activities of the 
institution. This committee will report to the 
council, end their proposals will then be eub- 
mitted to the country branches for their con- 
sideration. ' 
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' MALVERN COLLEGE WAR 

| MEMORIAL. 
. Major Maurice E. Webb, M.A., in con- 
junction with Mr. Walter Gilbert, is the 
architect for this scheme, which includes 
a memorial cross and terrace wal* with 
sculptured panels in front of the College 
buildings at Great Malvern, Worcester- 
shire. The accompanying perspective 
illustrates the entire composition, which 
necessarily is subordinated to the College 
fagade. The drawing reproduced was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy last 
autumn. 


SELECTED DESIGN FOR WAR 
MEMORIAL, TRURO. 

This memorial is to be erected to the 
memory of the fallen of Truro, if the com- 
mittee are able to raise sufficient funds for 
the purpose, on a prominent site in Bos- 
cawen Street. The memorial was selected 
by the assessor in open competition in 
which twelve competitors sent designs. It 
takes the form of the old Cornish Celtic 
cross of the 9th and 10th centuries, in 
Cornish granite, supported by an enriched 
shaft on a square pedestal. The pedestal 
also supports a bronze metal figure of 
Tommy, and a bronze metal tablet with 
the names of the fallen. The design is by 
Mr. Alfred J. Cornelius, M.S.A., of Truro, 
and the sculptor is Mr. Г. S. Merrifield, of 
116a, King's Road, London, S.W. The 
cost is stated at £1,150. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ROYAL 

ARTILLERY: WAR MEMORIAL 

. BUILDING, LONDON. 

, Lt.-Col. J. E. Dixon-Spain, F.R.I.B.A., 
` 3 the architect of this preliminary design 
for the Royal Artillery War Memorial. 
The project includes a building forming 
the headquarters of the regiment in 
London. The plan provides a series ot 
galleries for the war tmophies of the Royal 
Regiment, a central domed hall in which 
is placed the memorial to and the names 
of the dead, and a great hall, with cloak 
rooms and offices, for regimental meetings. 


SPALDING WAR MEMORIAL: LAY- 
OUT PLAN OF CLOISTER. 

Last week we published Sir Edwin L. 
Lutyens’ drawings for the War Memorial 
Cloister and Garth where 5 the $ war 
stone ” is to etand, our plates giving two 
perspective views. To-day we reproduce 
the architect's plan of the lay-out, with 
the lily pond and cross in centre of the 
pool The elevations also are included on 
the sheet. 


LANCING COLLEGE WAR 
MEMORIAL. 

This design is in the shape of a wayside 
shrine, and has been prepared as a 
memorial to those students of Lancing who 
fell in the war. Portland stone is in- 
tended, and the site is at the south-east 
angle of the terrace on which the great 
chapel stande, beside the main road. The 
drawing here reproduced was exhibited at 
the Royal Ácademy last year. Mr. John 
W. Simpson, P.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Maxwell 
Ayrton, A.R.I.B.A., are the architects. 
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Brentford Council have been informed that 
the Housing Commissioners regarded their site 
for housing as the dearest in England. The 
cost was £1,000 per acre. 


The Bangor City Council, dismayed by the 
high figures in the tenders of local builders. 
have decided to proceed with a portion of their 
housing scheme by direct labour. and have in- 
structed their surveyor to purchase plant for 
making concrete blocks. A member stated that 
in the lowest tender received the estimated cost 
of each house was placed at £950. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF THE 
| ARCHITECTS OF IRELAND. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


The annual general meeting of the above 
body was held on December 18 at 31, South 
Frederick Street, the President, Mr. W. 
Kave-Parry, F.R.I.A.I., in the chair. 'There 
was a fair attendance of registered members. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having 
been read апі signed, the President stated 
that, es a result of the ballot, the following 
were elected members of council for 1920 :— 
Messrs. J. H. Webb, Frederick Hayes, R. H. 
Byrne, F. G. Hicks, A. G. € 
Bra 
S. M. Ashlin, together with Mr. Geo. F. 
Beckett, representing the Architectural Asso- 
ciation of Ireland. 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. Allberry, read 
the report of Шэ council for the past session. 


REPORT OF COUNCIL. 


The council beg to eubmit to the members 
of the institute the pus аў quud горон 
of its proceedings. The number of register 
members on the roll at the present time is 97, 
of whom 32 are Fellows; there are also tw 
hon. Fellows, one hon. member, and six stu- 
dente, making a total of 106 as compared with 
88 last year. 

During the year the following architects 
were elected members of the institute :— 
Messrs. M. J. Burke, T. F. Strahan, C. A. 
(Harrington, В. J. Hopcraft, М. Morris, 
C. L. Robinson, A. E. Williams, Vivian du 
Bedat Smythe, Н. E. Coyle, L. W. Ingham, 
J. W. O'Sullivan, F. P. Russell, J. J. O'Hare, 
and А. A. M y, all of Dublin; R. H. 
Gibson, Belfast ; D. A. Levie, Cork ; R. Jones, 
Tipperary ; J. J. Bowen, Fermoy. Mr. W. J. 
Roome, Greenisland, Co. Antrim, and Mr. 
D. 7. Buckley, Mallow, have been reinstated 
ав membere, and Mr. С. P. Beater has been 
elected to the rank of Fellow. The council 
acceptel with regret the resignations of Mr. 
W. G. Cla , elected in 1895, from mem- 
bership, amd of Мг. J. J. Robinson from the 
studentship of the institute. 

During the year the Реасе Treaty was 
signed, and the period of enmity, devastation, 
and elaughter, during which the whole 
civilised world experienced unparalleled suf- 
fering and dose, was thus formally terminated. 
The council, in welcoming the safe return of 
the majority of those members of the insti- 
tute who courageously bore a part in the war, 
and mourning the 1068 of those who laid down 
their lives at the poet of duty, trust that, 
under Providence, an era of peace and good- 
will may promote concord between all com- 
munities and mitigate the sorrows of those 
who have been bereaved. 

The council have held twenty meetings 
during the year, of which six were special 
m 


In view of the signing of the Armistice in 
November, 1918, and the co ent rapid 
demobilisation of the armed forces, the 
council decided not to renew their resolution 
of January 7, 1918, reducing the subscrip- 
tion of registered members. 

The articles of association and bye-laws, re- 
vised in accordance with the directions of the 
institute and sanctionel by the Board of 
Trade, were received from the solicitors and 
adopted by the council. After the statutory 
extraordinary general meetings of April 10 
and May 8, the new articles and bye-laws be- 
came operative, and les һауе since been 
forwarded to each registered member and 
student. 

Consideration of abbreviated conditions for 
“small contracts '' and for ' cost and per- 
centage contracts,” referrel to in the last 
report of the council, was continued by the 
Professional Practice Committee. As a re- 
sult, the council have approved the respec- 
tive seta of conditions, but do not consider it 
expedient to print and publish them under 
present circumstances as officially sanctioned. 
Members will find them very useful as a 
basis upon which to draw up their own con- 
ditions, and on application to the hon. eecre- 
tary they can obtain them on loan for a week 
at a time. 

The Roval Institute of British Architecte 
have considered and approved a revised scale 


sof charges which in the ordinary course was 


submitted to your council. It was found that 
both in Great Britain and at home a strong 
difference of opinion *existed as to the desira- 
bility of interfering ‘with a scale of а 
which, by long usage, had become universally 
recognised, particularly at a time when the 
cost of building had increased. The council 
ciroularised the allied societies on the sub- 
ject, of which six generally approved and one 

ed the revision, while one offered no 
definite opinion. After discussion extending 
over two meetings, the council adoptel on 
June 30 a resolution, which was forwarded to 
each of the registered members in September 


. С. Millar, E. | last 
‚ А. M. Butler, G. Г. O'Connor, 


A District Directorate of the Appoint- 
ments Department, Ministry of Labour, was 
appointed in Dublin to deal with the train- 
ing of demobilised officers and men, and on 
the receipt of a letter in January from the 
Royal Institute of British Architects request- 
ing the council to nominate a member to act 
on the District Selective Committee, your 
President was nominated thereon. Since then 
the council have maturally been in close 
touch with the Appointments Department in 
connection with the training of ex-officere and 
men in the profession of architecture. For 
obvious reasons the scale of fees at which 
architects offered to accept these trainees 
differed considerably in amount. From in- 
quiry made it was learnt that the depart- 
ment was prepared to allow £50 per annum 
for each year of pupilage up to three or four 
years, and &he council therefore considered 
this figure, although below the average scale 
of premiums, should be uniformly adopted. 
They also thought that under the special cir- 
cumstances the cost of the external training 
of the trainees at art and technical schools 
and at the Architectural Association of Ire- 
land should be defrayed by the principal out 
of the premium, and that the trainee should 
at the earliest possible stage of his training 
be given a ана, salary. Тһе proposal was 
welcomed by the department. e registered 
members of the institute were accordingly 80 
informed 'by a circular of April 28. On the 
strength of this arrangement a number of 
architects accepted trainees as pupils, but in 
July last the council received complaints that 
the Appointments Department were not ful- 
filling their obligations. On September 20 a 
letter was received from the headquarters of 
the Ministry of Labour requesting the insti- 
tute to co-operate in the work of re-settle- 
ment, and on October 4 the council was in- 
formed of a decision by the Ministry that no 
premium would be paid by the Government 
to architects accepting ex-service men as 
pupils, as the Treasury held that the active 
service given to the country by these candi- 
dates should be regarded ав an equivalent to 
premiums. The council feel that,’ while the 
Treasury defray the fees, however consider- 
able, of candidates who can receive profes- 
sional and technical training in other profes- 
sions by attending universities and colleges, 
it is quite illogical and without reason to 
withhold a fee in a profession for which 
training must be received in the office of a 
qualified architect, whose loss during the 
war may have been heavy, and who 48 now, 
apparently, expected to increase his loss by 
devoting individual time and attention to the 
training of a totally inexperienced pupil with- 
out any reimbursement. The council, there- 
fore, laid a strong etatement of their views 
before the Appointments Department, and 
your President accompanied a deputation to 
London to submit the council’s views to the 
Minister of Labour. The result of the corre- 
spondence and personal interviews has, how- 
ever, been quite unsatisfactory, and, in view 
of the fact that there seems little prospect of 
the Appointmente Department being in a 
position to honour their obligations, the 
council, on December 8, decided that the in- 
terests of the pupils, which are mecessarily 
paramount, would not be served by further 
protest and action, and reeolved to recom- 
mend members of the institute with whom 
trainees have been placed to accept the 
situation as far as lies within their power. 

Reference was made in the last report to 
the action taken Ъу the council to secure the 
emplovment of qualified architects for housing 
schemes and for the promotion of an urban 
housing competition. The council early in 


(Continued on page 43.) 
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(Continued from page 30.) 


the year again brought these matters to the 
attention of the Government, with the result 
2 Treasury authorised an expenditure 
0 on en open competition for designs 
for industrial dwellings in Irish urban areae, 
and directed that the competition should be 
heid under the auspices of this institute. The 
conditions were draítel by a sub-committee 
and approved Фу the Treasury and the Local 
Government Board, the assessors inted 
being your President and Meesrs. T. гй утпе, 
А.В.І.В.А., and Н. Seaver, F.R.I.A.I. The 
sum allocable for (prizes was fixed at 2500. 
Owing largely to the delay which occurred 
in sanctioning the competition, which mwas 
therefore held in the ear 


and Mrs. MoDermott, г 
the Dublin Trades Council. The prizes were 
awarded as followe :— 


Part I. Section A.—1st Prize 2100, P. Н. Elliott, 
Es... Curragh Camp, Co. Kildare. 2nd Prize £50, 
Messrs. O'Callaghan, Webb and Giron, 81, South 
Frederick Street. Зга Prise £25, Н. J. Lyons, Esq., 
M, South Frederick Street. 

Part I. Section B.—1st Prize £100, Mesers. Don- 
telly, Moore, Keefe, and Robinson, Lower Sack- 
ville Street. 2nd Prize £50, J. J. McAuley, Esq., 
40, Belmont Avenue, Donnybrook, and Р, J. Brady 
Esq., Broomfield, Ballyhaise, Co, C 

Part I. Section —Srd Prize £25, Messrs. 
fateor and Hicks, 86, Merrion Square, South 
Ч 

250, 


Part 1. Section C.—Ist Prize Menara. 
McNamara and Burns, 192, Great Brunewick Street, 
Dublin. 204 Prize £25, W. Н. O'Donnell, Esq., 35, 
Palmerston Road, Rathmines. Part 2.—1st Prize 
£50, Messrs. Beckett and wr pa 97, Stephen's 
Green, Dublin. 2nd Prize £25, Н. J. Lyons, Eeq., 
M, South Frederick Street, Dublin. 

The following were commended im Part I.—Mr. 
Arthur Williams, Knocknacool, College Rd., Cork, 
Messrs. Beckett and Harrington, and Mr. J. St. 
John Phillips, 16, Donegall a South Belfast. 

In Part П.--Мг, Arthur E. Williams, Dunkeary 
House, Sutton, and Messrs. W. H. Byrne and Sons, 
20, Suffolk Street, Dublin. 

Ву kind ission of the Technical Educa- 
tion Committee of the Dublin (Corporation, an 
exhibition of the drawings was held at 18, 
Rutland Squere, and was largely attended 
by members of the profession and the general 
public. A selection of the premiatel designs 
has been incorporated in a book of consider- 
able interest issued by the Local Government 
Board rey бару at Je. 6d. net. 

Meanwhile, on the appointment of a mew 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, his attention was 


called to the correspondence that had taken 


that the viewa af the repr 
ing the profession in Ireland, might be leid 
before him. Mr. Macpherson was unfortu- 
E unable to receive the deputation, аль] 
the Housing of the Working Classes (Ireland) 
Bill was introduced without any reference to 
this important matter. Your council, fear- 
шд a repetition of the undesirable conditions 
pertaining to the Labourers (Ireland) Act, 
ха Up а lete statement of their 
position, which was forwarded io the Chief 
Secretary, the Local Government Board, and 
various members of Parliament, from whom 
вушр replies were received. On 
May 5 the Local Government Board issued a 
circular to all local authorities directing that 
all housing schemes should Бе pr by 
2 architects, end that where the 
loca authority have in their employment a 
Properly qualified ineer or eurveyor he 
must obtain the assistance of competent archi- 
tects m preparing the plene. The council re- 
is clause as one of great importance 
profession, but felt that it was of equal 
or greater importance that the qualifications 
of an architect should not be left entirely to 
the ] ot a Government department. 
They therefore continued to press their views 
"pon the Ministers, but unfortunately the Bill 
58 House of Commons without the 
addition of any satisfactory clause on the sub- 
А Through the kind interest, of Mr. James 
acMah 
Secretary 


.| any rules with res 


secretary on July 25. The latter presented 
for favourable consideration two draft clauses, 


which the council held should either be in- |. 


corporated in the Bill or inserted in a subse- 
quent Local Government Board order with a 
view to the protection oí the profession, and 
to ensure that the thousanis of working-clase 
dwellings ee to be erected in this 


country should be well designed and well 
built under the s vision of qualified per- 
sons. The Chief etary was thoroughly 


in eympathy with the views expreesed, and 
as a result of the interview the council 
ere glad to record that at the last 
moment а clause was 1 in the 
Housing of the Working Classes (Ireland) 
ВШ, 1919, as follows :—** The Local Govern- 
ment Board may make rules for carrying the 
Housing Acts into effect, and in particular 
for prescribing the duties, conditions of em- 
ployment, and qualifications of officers and 
other persons employed Юу local authorities 
in the execution of those Acts; provided that 
to the qualifications or 
conditions of employment of architects to be 
so employed shall be made after consultation 
with the President of the Royal Institute of 
the Architects of Ireland.” This clause has 
been interpreted by the Local Government 


Board in a generous spirit, and the members 


of the institute will have observed from the 
Board's Order, recently circulated, that a 

el of architects who may be employed on 
жен schemes by local authorities has been 
created ; that upon this panel registered mem- 
bers of this Institute and of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects practising in Іге- 
land have, ipso facto, been placed, and that 
any other person who may be employed must 
submit his qualifications to 6 committee 
specially appointed to consider them, con- 
sisting of the Housing Committee of the Local 
Government Board, assisted by Meesrs. A. E. 
Murray and G. P. Sheridan, members of the 
Council of this Institute. Your council feel 
that the result attained will not only prove 
of ultimate benefit to the whole architectural 
profession in Ireland, irrespecive of member- 
ship of this institute, but will also tend to 
safeguard the industrial classes against the 


evils arising from badly designed and ill-, 


constructed houses The President and the 
council have been in cloee contact with tne 
Housing Committee of the Local Government 
Board on many subjecte connected with 
housing schemes, and have advised on tíhe 
supply of materials, standardisation of fit- 
tings. the employment of draft specifications 
and kindred matters. A recommeudation has 
been made to the committee that no clerk of 
works should be employed on housing schemes 
without the a val of the architect to the 
scheme. and chat, no contractor should be 
employed on housing schemes until he has 
satisfied the solicttor to the local authority of 
his solvency and the architcet of his com- 
petency. . 

In January last the В.Т.В.А. submitted a 
scale of fees for ‘housing schemes to the con- 
sideration of the Council, which, with a few 
amendments, was adopted and a copy sent to 
each member for his guidance. Subsequently 
the : British Institute made some. slight 
revisions in the scale which the Council 
thought it was unnecessary to adopt. 

The advice of the Council having been 
sought in respect of the selection of an archi- 
tect for a housing echeme, it was decided to 
create a small panel of the members of the 
Institute, from which, upon similar dp дадае 
a selection could be made. This panel con- 
sista of ten arch:tecta practising in Leinster, 
five in Ulster. and five in Munster, and has 
been prepared Бу means of a full ballot of 
the registered members. 

The Dublin Watch Committee held an ex- 
hibition of model houses in Dublin towards 
which the Council voted the sum of £3 Ja. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers, Ireland. 
having proposed а conference on questions of 
reconstruction, your President, Messrs. К. 
Batchelor and R. H. Byrne were appointed 
to represent the architectural profession upon 
a committee which includes representatives 
of the engineering and other structural pro- 
fessions, and which will keep in touch with 
schemes of reconstruction, so that 'the in- 


voted the sum of £3 Js. towards the expenses 
of this joint committee. 

It having been brought to the notice of the 
Council that the widow of a deceased Irish 
architect. was in extremely straitened circum- 
stances, the Council, in view of tthe sad and 
urgent mature of the case, voted a sum of 
£5 5s. towards her immediate assistance, and 
obtained for her through the Archi 1 
Benevolent Society а further t of £15. 

When it was learnt that Government 

roposed to establish a Council of Public 

ealth for Ireland, the Council submitted & 
resolution to the chief secrefary requesting 
that an architect should be Meng upon 
the Council. When the Council was estab- 
lished st was observed that, while the medical 
profession was largely represented thereon, no 
member of the architectural profession bad 
been included. This omission can scarcely be 
regarded as being in the interests of public 
health, end the Council again called the at- 
tention of the ohief secretary to the matter. 
A reply has been received steting that on the 
occurrence of the first vacancy on the Public 
Health Council the claims of the architectural 
profession will be fully considered. Your 
Council do not regard this promise as fully 
meeting a reasonable demand. | 

The Post-Wer Committee of the American 
Institute of Architects have sought the 
assistance of the Institute towards the ex- 
haustive analysis of the conditions affecting 
the practice of architecture, which the former 
are now making. The subject, which is 
extremely interesting, has been referred to the 
Professional Prectice Committee for report. 

The annual dinner, a function which has 
been in abeyance during the war iod, was 
held at the Shelbourne Hotel on February 
27, forty-nine members and guests being 
present. 

The prize of £10 10e. offered by the Insti- 
tute to the members of the Architectural 
Association of Ireland was won by Mr. C. P. 
MacNamara, 16, Rutledge Terrace, South 
Ciroular Road, the assessor being Mr. T. J. 
Byrne, A.R.I.B.A. The Council has again 
offered the prize for competition in the 

ent session, tthe assessor being Mr. E. 
radbury and the subject “ A block of offices 
and shops.’ ЖС 

The Council note with satisfaction the ever- 
growing utility of the Architectural Associa- 
tion as a means of training studente and for 
promoting their social intercourse, and con- 
sider that the policy of the Association in 
er their younger members for the 
studentehip examinations of the Institute will 
add greatly to the cordial co-relationship 
which exists between the two bodies. Mr. 
G. F. Beckett, President, has been elected to 
represent the Architectural Association on 
the Institute Council. | 

The attention of the Irish National War 
Memorial Committee has been drawn to the 
desirability of instituting a competition be- 
fore a design is selected. It is now under- 
stood that the Committee intend to pursue 


this course. · 
(To be continued.) 
---------ч«ӘФее»-<------- 

Notice is given that а meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Chartered Surveyors’ Golfing 
Sooietv will be heid at The Surveyors’ Institu- 
tron, 12, Great George Street, Westminster, on 
Wednesday, January 28, 1920 at 5.30 pm., to 


decide upon matters arising upon the revival of 
the Society apnd to eleot officers. 


The ratepayers of Hockliffe, Bedfordehire, 
have forced the local Council to withdraw an 
obmoxious rate for sanitary work which it was 
subsequently decided not to carry out, and the 
ratenayers at a mass meeting pledged them- 
slves not to pay the rate. The local Council, 
finding that the money could not be collected, 
have decided to cancel the rate. Only two in- 
habitants paid it, and their cheques are to Бе 
returned. 

At а meeting of the Council of the Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers held 
on Thursday, Sir Aston Webb. P.R.A., Mr. 
Campbell Dodgson, and 'M. Alexandre "Theo- 
phile Steinlen were elected Honorary Fellows 
of the Society, and Меззгз. E. Blampied and 
Noel Rooke, Miss Hester Frood. Mrs. Raverat. 
Miss К. Cameron. Measrs. E. Н. Whydale, and 


on, the Under-Secretary, the Chief! terest of the public and the professions соп- | В. В. Gill, and Miss M. Campbell were elected 
consented to receive your hon. | cerned may be safeguarded. The Council | Associates | 
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BIRMINGHAM BUILDERS’ TRADER EMPLOY- 
MENT ASSOCIATION.—At the annual meeting 
on Monday last, Mr. ХУ, Harvey Gibbs (the 
retiring President in the chair) blamed the 
Birmingham Housing Committee for the 
delay in housing. He said they started com- 
municating and negotiating with the com- 
mittee as far back as last April, and up to 
the end of Septeniber they had not come to 
any definite arrangement with the committee, 
Since then an ayneed schedule had been 
priced in and drawn up. under which the 
members of that Association had collectively 
agreed to build 1.500 houses during the en- 
suing twelve months. Although they, as 
builders, had been called over the coals by 
the Housing Committee—more particularly 
by the chairman--and by the Press, he 
thought it should go forth that the fault had 
not been on the builders’ side., Thev laid a 
scheme before the Housing Conimittee, early, 
but it was turned down. and they heard 
nothing more from them for a long 
time. Now the committee had come along, 
and adopted practically the scheme placed 
before iem eight or nine months ago. Аз 
regarded the future, he thought there were 
great prospects. There was every tendency 
for the creation of a vast amount of business 
for a number of years, and he felt convinced 
that, if labour and capital would only settle 
down and work together, there was a great 
future, not onlv for their industry, but for 
the country. Mr. Guy Sapcote was elected 
president for the year, Mr. E. Teall, vice- 
president, and Mr. S. F. Swift, junior vice- 
president. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
At a meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association, held on January 7 at 117, George 
Street, a paper, “ The Giving and the Getting 
—An Apprenticeship,’ was given by Mr. 
Sydney Н. Miller. The lecturer’s purpose 
was to give the necessary incentive to 
students apprenticed to architecture во that 
they might take full advantage of all the 
opportunities that architecture offered. It 
was only after their five years' apprenticeshlip, 
Mr. Miller pointed out, that many apprentices 
realised what they had missed during that 

eriod. After indicating some erroneous 
ideas held by the general public as to the 
scope of an architect's duties, he outlined 
the existing facilities for training, and ob- 
served that over and above the latter the 
etudent lived in a city that was wealthier 
than the majority in architectural subjects 
which he should study. 


SCOTTISH ECCLESIOLOGICAL Socrety.—The 
Society met last Saturday in St. Cuthbert’s 
Hall, Edinburgh, when Rev. J. Arnott 
Hamilton, B.D., delivered a lecture on “The 
Ruined City of  Mistra, near Sparta, 
end its Byzantine Churches." This ruined 
medieval city, the lecturer said, was situated 
on a detached hill 2.000 feet in height over- 
looking the  Lacedaemonian Plain. Тһе 
modern town of Sparta and the site of 
ancient Sparta were about three miles 
distant. The situation was of great 
beauty, and the town itself was one of 
the most remarkable ruined cities іп 
Europe. Its remains dated from many dif- 
ferent epochs. The fortress on the summit 
was erected in 1248 by William Ville- 
hardouin, French Prince of Achaia. On a 
lower level extend the ruins of Byzantine 
days, including the Palace of the Despots. 
Further down Turkísh remains and the 
modern Greek village were to be seen. Mis- 
tra’s most notable feature was a series of 
Byzantine churches of the founteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, of much architectural in- 
terest and charm. In the later days of the 
Byzantine Empire Mistra was a place of great 
importance, and the second son of the Em- 
регог resided there. The churches were the 
outcome of an ecclesiastical revival of those 
centuries, and were valuable examples of 
Byzantine architecture. Their chief feature 
was one or more cupolas resting on a poly- 
gonal drum. Some of the churches betraved 
Western influence. The walls of three were 
covered with a series of exquisite frescoes, the 
best of which had been said to be comparable 
to those of Giotto. The lecture was illus- 
trated by a large number of lantern views. 


Onr Office Table. 


m зан руне pee 


Spon's “ Architects” and Builders' Pocket 
Price Book ” for 1920, edited by Mr. Clyde 
Young, F.R.I.B.A. (London, E. and D. Spon, 
Ltd., 6s.), has reached its forty-sixth edition. 
It covers nearly 300 pages, and is so com- 
pactly produced that it will easily slip into 
the coat pocket; and an excellent index 
renders instant reference easy. 


According to a recent patent by Messrs. 
Harland and Wolff, and Mark A. Knock, 
both of Belfast, a concrete is made from a 
mixture of, for example, two parts of Port- 
land cement and one part of sawdust, 
made damp with a solution of sodium 


silicate, and then  wetted by adding 
calcium chloride solution in such quan- 
tity as to leave a small amount of 


sodium silicate in excess. Hydrochloric or 
other easily ionised acid may be used in place 
of calcium chloride; but, in this case, the 
cement should contain free lime, or те 
should be added as & filler, The suríace of 
such a mixture, when spread, may be water- 
proofed by coating with a similar mixture 
having a lower proportion of sawdust, or 
hardened by treatment with a solution of 
silica in hydrofluoric acid or by treatment 
with dilute hydrofluoric acid. According to 
the Provisional Specification, concretes con- 
taining light porous aggregate, such as saw- 
dust or cork, are made by forming an in- 
soluble waterproof binding medium in the 
pores of the aggregate by treating the latter 
with sodium silicate and then with a solution 
of a suitable salt or acid. 


In these days of scarcity of timber for pit 
equipment, ilustrated particulare of а rein- 
forced concrete pit headgear just erected at 
the Mary Pit of the Fife Coal Company at 
Lochore, Fifeshire, given in the last issue of 
the Engineer, should interest. It is the 
first reinforced concrete headframe to be 
erected in Scotland. The whole structure was 
specially designed to give great stability. The 
шэг. which were carried down to a 

epth of 11 ft. below ground level, are 109 ft. 
long and 41 ft. wide, and consist of a series 
of maseive longitudinal and cross beams sup 

rting the various vertical and inclined mem 
en The shaft tower foundation consiste of 
а raft 41 ft. square and 4 ft. thick, which in 
turn supports a smaller raft 50 ЁС square 
and 7 ft. 6 in. thick. This form of founda- 
tion was adopted in order to distribute the 
load on the shaft tower evenly over the 
ground, at as great a distance away from the 
shaft as possible, and so to minimise the ten- 
dency for the earth below to squeeze out. when 
the shaft was sunk. The four main columns 
round the pit shaft spring from this raft, and 


rise 89 ft. to the level of the pulley platform, |. 


from which there is a further vertical exten- 
sion of 25 ft. This latter construction 18 
arranged to enable the rope pulleys to be 
erected or lifted from their bearings for re- 
pairs, etc The whole of the construction 
is of reinforced concrete on the. Kahn 
svstem, and was designed by the Trussed 
Concrete Steel Company. 


Builders! and Contractors' 
(London: Crosby 


** Lock wood’s 
Price Book for 1920” 


Lockwood and Son, 7, Stationers На 


Court, Е.С.4. 45.) well maintains Из 
old reputation for саро of refer- 
ence and prompt issue. e pregnant 


paragraphs in the preface well describe the 
present impasse in housing, and the absurdity 
of some of those concerned who are receiving 
double the wages they got in pre-war days 
expecting to be housed at pre-war rates 
is well pointed out. Several new  fea- 
tures are included, and the prices through- 
out are as accurate as 1% is possible to make 
them under the present abnormal conditions. 


Mr. Charles, .K.C., chancellor of the diocese 
of Hereford, in a considered judgment on a 
question whether it was legal to erect a war 
shrine in Tenbury Church, has stated that a 
crucifix isolated, without incident or adjunct. 
was, of itself, unlawful as an architectural 
decoration in or upon a church. He referred 
to the judement of Lord Penzance in Ride- 


dale v. Clifton (46 L.J., P.C., 39), where he! 


said:—'' The remark naturally arises that 
the particular figure of the crucifix, while X 
may justly be said to stand highest amor 
the representations of Gospel history in its. 
fitness {ог the purpose of adoration or wor- 
ship, must surely be admitted to ocoupy & 
very inferior place among the subjects. 
adapted for the display of mere architectural 
beauty. In association with other figures and 
as embodying the scene of the Crucifixion, ib 
has no doubt been the subject of artistic 
treatment, but by itself, as it appears here in 
this church, standing alone without incidents. 
or adjuncts, it 1s a subject which, however 
artistically treated, might be so well spared 
in the mere decoration of churches that it is. 
not easy to conceive that it should be selected 
solely. tor that purpose." The chancellor 
came to the conclusion that the isolated 
crucifix was not proved to be one erected 
merelv as an architectural decoration, and 
that if it were erected there was reason to 
suppose that it would be treated with super- 
stitious reverence. He therefore declined to 
grant the faculty. 


The report of the Workers” Homes Board 
of Western Australia states that the board has 
provided 1,535 homes without cost to the tax- 
payer, while a substantial balance has ac- 
crued to the credit of the fund. The board 
buys, builde, or completes the building of 
houses on either freehold or leasehold land 
for applicante. Each applicant pays а de- 
posit of not less than £5, and, after obtaining 
possession, makes a fortnightly contribution 
which covers interest, redemption of prin- 
cipal, rates, insurance, etc., and which com- 
prises the whole of his financial responsibili- 
ties except that of keeping the property in re- 
pair. The State lends funds at 54 per cent. 
to the board, which acts as its own builder 
and contractor. 


The net profits of the London County West- 
minster and Parr's Bank, Ltd., for the 
year, after providing for bad and doubtful 
debts and all expenses, amount to £2,455,007. 
This sum, added to £377,560 brought forward 
from 1918, leaves available the sum of 
£2,832,567. The dividend of 10 рег cent. paid 
in August last absorbs £494,969. A further 
dividend of 10 per cent. is now declared in 
respect of the £20 shares, and the maximum 
dividend at the rate of 124 per cent. per 
annum on the new £1 shares will be paid. 
£1,000.000 has been set aside for investment 
depreciation, £100.000 transferred to the 
bank's war memorial fund, in accordance with 
the resolution at the general meeting on 
Jenuerv 20, 1919, £100,000 transferred to 

remises account, and £165,721 to meserve, 
natus the reserve up to £8,750,000, leaving 
a balance of £414,225 to be carried forward. 


Mr. Frank Brangwyn hae been appointed an 
honorary member of the Brussels Academy of 


Fine Arts. 

The Ministry of Health has sanctioned a 
loan for £139.000 for a new gasworks at Black- 
burn. The corporation is also erecting a new 
electricity station costing £250,000. 


Owing to the scarcitv of wood and to the 
greater durability of concrete, most kitchen 
and soullery floors are being planned for con- 
crote surfacinge. The concrete is made 4 in. 


j] | thick, and to prevent settlement cracks should 


have embedded in the lower part strands, of 
barbed wire or hoop-iron, placed both ways 
at distances of 9 in. and 12 in. The concrete 
is mixed 6, 5, 1, and them faced with 1 in. of 
waterproofed cement concrete, mixed 2 and 1 
with 3 Пе. of “*Pudlo”” to 100 lbs. of cement. 
Such a floor is not onlv economical, but it is 
very dry, and effectually excludes ali rising 
dampness. 


The Housing Committee of Wolverhampton 
Corporation recommended on Monday that ap- 
plication be made to the Ministrv of Health 
for sanction to borrowing of amounts in respect 
of the erection of houses, viz.:—Birches Barn 
estate: Messrs. Т, and S. Ham, £9.785, twelve 
houses; ‘Messrs. Amies and Sharratt, £14,682, 
eighteen houses; Messrs. Tarmac, Ltd., £14,400, 
twenty houses. Barnhurst site: Mr. W. Roe, 
£22,964, twenty-four houses. Parkfield Road 
site: Mr. A. Powell, £3,000, four houses, and 
£1,494, two houses: Messrs. Henry Gough and 
Sons, £10,689, fourteen houses. The amounts 
total £77,014 for ninety-four houses. 
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The Bush House, International Sales Building, 


Aldwych, London. Тһе Strand Facade and 
Front facing Kingsway. Views from the Archi. 
tects’ Model. Messrs. Helmle and Corbett, of 
New York, Architects. 


Memorial Cross at Lutton, Lincolnshire. Lieut.- 


Col. J. E. Dixon-Spam, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


Cottages, King's Norton. Housing 
Experiment by the Birmingham Daily Mail 
шош Scheine. View of the first pair, with» 
plans. 


Currente Calamo. 
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There seems a probability that the 
movements at Manchester and  Birken- 
head in favour of the taking up of con- 
tracts to build by associations of the 
workmen themselves may spread. Іп 
both the towns mentioned the suggestion 
is that a number of substantial workmen 
should form themselves into a company 
or co-operating body and undertake as 
contractors the erection of a certain num- 
ber of houses under the same conditions 
and regulations as ordinary contractors, 
and, of course, making a profit according 
to the efficiency and economy of their 
operations. This profit the workmen- 
builders would divide in agreed propor- 
tions. We hear that the building opera- 
tives in London are taking up the idea; 
that meetings are now beng held by 
various trades in different parts of Lon- 
don, and shortly there is to be a central 
meeting at which a general scheme for 
London will be discussed. From another 
source we hear that an alternative scheme 
is maturing for the formation of a 
* National Building Guild," which will 
probably include the whole of the build- 
ing trade unions interested as share- 
holders to take over existing builders' 
businesses where the owners are willing, 
and to give debentures ior the capital 
value of the businesses, on which, of 
course, interest would be paid. Comment, 
till more details are forthcoming, would 
be premature; but possibly the advisers 
of local authorities—and, indeed, any 
other building owners likely to be asked 
to enter into contracts with workmen- 
builders— will not find it too soon to 
consider very seriously possible contin- 
gencies which are not unlikely to present 
themselves. | 


—ssss 


** The Increase of Rent, etc. (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1919," which is its title, came 
into force upon its passing on December 
23, 1919, and must be kept distinct from 
the Act of April 2 in the same year, 
which 46 amends. The new Act adds 
another bit to the mosaic of legislation 
upon this head, and makes the whole 
series more like a jig-saw puzzle than ever. 
Broadly speaking, this last Statute in- 
creases the judicial discretion of the Courts 
upon the hearing of landlords' and tenants' 


It provides that where an order has been 
already made but not executed, the Court 
may at any subsequent time re-open the 
matter to revise or rescind that order, or 
impose fresh conditions. It goes further, 
and by one novel and curious clause 
declares that when an order has been 
made but not executed, and, in the 
opinion of the Court, such order would 
not have been made had this last. Act then 
been in force, the judge may, on the 
tenant's application, revise the order for 
the purpose of giving effect to the new 
Act. In the section dealing with the cases 
in which an order for ejectment may be 
made, a fresh ground is given for the 
exercise of judicial discretion, which is.of 
much importance. This ° arises where 
“the tenant, by sub-letting the dwelling- 
house, or any part thereof, or by taking 
in lodgers, is making a profit which, hav- 
ing regard to the rent paid by the tenant, 
is unreasonable, and the Court considers 
it reasonable to make an order." This 
clause will give landlords a chance of hit- 
ting back against profiteering by tenants. 
These are the main points in the latest 
Increase of Rent Act, which will, we think, 
give rise to some little litigation although 
it seems to have been passed to help the 
judges in clearing up part of the muddle 
the others have made. 


Some ‘time since the Greenwich 
Borough Council arranged for the con- 
version of thirty or forty large houses 
into flats for working-class accommoda- 
tion. At the outset the council had, the 
Estates Gazette says, their own plans pre- 
pared, but these were dropped after con- 
sultation with the Ministry of Health, 
under whose instructions new plans were 
prepared by experts and the scheme en- 
trusted to the Office of Works. Three of 
the houses are now approaching comple- 
tion, and they have just been inspected 
by Mr. Annis, the medical officer of 
health for Greenwich, who finds that in 
every instance the places must be con- 
demned as unfit for human habitation! 
Bedrooms have been placed with their 
ceilings level with the adjoining ground 
surface, and there has been such a 
strenuous endeavour to save space that 
houses which were to be converted into 
two flatg have been converted into four, 
with the result that bedrooms in the 
attic have an average height of only 5 ft. 


applicatione for and against ejectment. 3 ins., in face of the fact that the Build- 


ing Act requires that such rooms should 


have an average height of 8 ft. In ehort, 


the medical officer, referring to one of 
the houses, states that he ‘does not 
know of any worse constructed tenement 
in the whole of the borough," which is 
assuredly strong condemnation when we 
bear in mind the very indifferent struc- 
tural arrangements in the poorer parts 
of the riverside borough. The Houeing 
Committee of the Greenwich Council has 
declined to take over the new flats until 
the Ministry of Health has carried out 
the work previously recommended by the 
council. Surely some explanation 15 
desirable. 


Judge Harington, at Guildford County 
Court, last Friday, gave an important 
decision on the legality of “key money. ` 
The action was brought by & London 
solicitor, who let a house to the widow 
of a soldier. He sued her for £3 arrears 
of rent; but the defence was that she 
had paid £3 as “key money," and was 
entitled to deduct that from the rent 
owing. Mr. T. Parkinson, the plaintiff's 
agent, contended that the £3 was a per- 
sonal present to him for letting her have 
the premises. Mr. J. H. Harris, for the 
defendant, read a list of “ presents,” 
which witness admitted. The total was 
£23, and he did not tell his employer 
until this case arose. The tenants had 
paid 6d. a week excess rent with his em- 
ployer's knowledge, but on November 9 
the rents were reduced from 8s. 6d. to 
8s., the standard rent. Mrs. Oldham 
gave evidence that it was not a present 
that Mr. Parkinson demanded before 
accepting her as tenant of the whole 
house. she having previously been a sub- 
tenant of Mrs. Chatterton, who left. He 
threatened to turn her out if she made 
any fuss.—The Judge said the rent was 
not in arrears, as the defendant had 
been charged in excess of the standard 
rent a sum which more than covered the 
alleged arrears. It was clearly a pay- 
ment for possession of the key, and the 
claim could not succeed. The judge 
granted defendant costs on the B scale, 
on the ground that the question was of 
interest to a great number of persons 
throughout the country. 


We are glad to know that the last 
large building site in Aldwydh (facing 
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the island site ой the Bush Company and 
Australia House) has been secured for 
British industry, the offer made by Agri- 
cultural and General Engineers, Ltd., 
having been accepted by the London 
County Council The site has a frontage 
on Aldwych oi about 213 it. and an 
approximate area of 30,000 ft. The board 


of the Agricultural and General En- 


gineers, Ltd.—with which company are 
associated Messrs. Aveling and Porter, 
Ltd.; Barford and Perkins, Ltd. ; E. Н. 
Bentall and Co., Ltd. ; Blackstone and 
Co., Ltd. ; Chas. Burrell and Sons, Ltd. ; 
Richard Garrett and Sons, Ltd.; J. and 
` F. Howard, Ltd. ; and others—have de- 
«ided to erect commodious office and 
showroom accommodation on the  posi- 
tion. The architects are Messrs. Josiah 
Gunton and W. H. Gunton, of Finsbury 
House, E.C. | 


The return of Dr. F. H. Jacob, a well- 
known local medical man, as a member of 
the Nottingham City Council on Monday, 
by nearly double the vote of the Labour 
candidate's, is or should be an encour- 
aging endorsement of our appeals of late 
to men of standing and knowledge to take 
up the duties of citizenship irrespective 
of party considerations. Dr. Jacob stood 
as a purely Independent candidate. The 
prineipal ground urged Їюг his return 
was his unrivalled expert knowledge of 
many of the questions affecting the health 
of the city, and the action of the two 
political parties in endorsing his candida- 
ture was a recognition of the need for men 
of Dr. Jacob's calibre on the Council—a 
recognition which the result of the poll 
has ratified. _ i 

 —23 6 0 
PRIZE STUDENTS DRAWINGS AT 
THE R.I.B.A. 

Last Wednesday the Exhibition с! 
Prize Medal and other drawings for 1920 
was opened to the public in the Institute 
Galleries, Conduit Street, the awards for 
the year having been announced on Mon- 
«lay. The standard of the work shown is 
«listinctly above the average, though the 
total is smaller than in the exhibitions 
before the war. Since 1914 these stu- 
«lents' competitions have been suspended. 

SOANE MEDALLION, WITH £150. 

For this premier prize there are but 
two entries. The subject is a bridge com- 
memorating the great war. The author 
of the chosen scheme, marked '' Victoria 
Ardificatrix,’ is Mr. Arthur Gordon 
Shoosmith, and there can be no question 
as to the merit of his design, which shows 
a stone bridge of five arches symbolic of 
the period of the war, and at its end 18 
an arch of victory, having а graceful 
colonnade leading on to a grande place, 
with monumental obelisks right and left, 
with a centrally placed Hall of Peace, sup- 
ported as a composition on both flanks by 
octagonal pavilions. The names oi the 
chief engagements by sea and on land 
figure on the spandrels of the rusticated 
bridge masonry above the bold bastions, 
massively detailed in ап architectural 
manner picturesquely handled. Above 
the parapet a covered footway is divided 
by squat tower pylons over the bridge 
piers which nicely break the skyline, and 
towards the bridge road a continuous row 
of coupled columns enclose the footway. 
The drawings of this set are excellent. 

The second design, marked ‘ City 


Centre," has been awarded Honourable * 


Mention to Mr. G. A. Rose. This 
proposal is more ambitious, with an 
extensive open square surrounded by 
public offices in several blocks, dis- 
posed to the east and west. A florid 
City Hall is placed in a line with 
the bridge, and 1t has six internal courts, 
ihe council chamber extending to the 
rear behind the big assembly hall, which 
is cruciform on plan. Segmental arches 
of differing spans are employed for the 


bridge, which has curved pavilion ap-. 


proaches formed by a colonnade leading 
to covered footways. An isometric bird's- 
eye shows the embankment and general 
lay-out, which has been carried through 
with a vast amount of patient industry. 
The detai! drawing exhibits attenuated 
columns of the Corinthian order, and the 
yellow tinting of the elevations rather 
detracts irom the effectiveness oi the 
somewhat commonplace architecture. 


TITE PRIZE AND £45. 


Ten competitors submitted designs for 
the Italian Loggia with a library over, 
and the choice has been ably justified by 
‘“ Stucco,” Mr. Р. Н. Meldrum, whose 
proposal is the most capable оі the 
series. It consists of a park pavilion, 
with an arcade of five arches without 
label mouldings, the plastered facing 
throughout covering the constructive 
voussoirs, the fagade being commendably 
broad and designed in one face, the 
approaches to the library being at 
both terminations. The roof, of 
flattish pitch, is covered with corrugated 
red tiles. The cloister has circular 
niches at the rear monumentally аг- 
ranged. The library would be sparsely 
lit, as the fenestration of mullioned lights 
is insufficient, though these small windows 
much enhance the dignified picturesque- 
ness of this frontispiece. Ihe water- 
colcur sketch is excellent, and the eleva- 
tions are capitally tinted. 

"RAVI; заь снае." by Му Уг U 
Rees, is awarded the Certificate of 
Merit. The plan is overweighted by very 
large stairways and vestibules, much 
too big for their purpose of approach to 
the small library, which is lighted from 
the roof as well as with windows on both 
sides. Тһе detail is florid, the elevations 
being much better than the perspective. 
“ Eureka " has its staircases іп the 
library, which would be draughty and 
disturbed by só faulty an arrangement. 
The scheme has a formal garden in front, 
with water pools behind a terraced treat- 
ment attractively set out in the perspec- 
tive. The design marked by a mask device 
suffers from its red-hot colouring, but the 
author is dexterous with his brush and dis- 
plays knowledge of detail and good taste. 
The library approaches are too cramped, 
and the garden planning is over-fanciful. 
" Venus is bold in manner, detailed 
carefully, but drawn weakly in thin 
pencil lines. | 


OWEN JONES PRIZE, WITH 8150. 


Mr. G. F. Quarmby is the only com- 
petitor, and his work is set out on six 
big strainers of efficient colour studies. 
including part of La Primavera, by Botti- 
celi, from Florence, a printed cretonne 
by William Morris, and some good scale 
drawings of the Pantheon, details of 
decoration at Paris, also some Nature 
studies and mosaic patterns. These taken 
together left the judges mo alternative 
but to award the author this prize. 


PUGIN STUDENTSHIP, SILVER MEDAL, AND 


Mr. H. St. John Harrison wins this 
distinction with an extremely well-drawn 
set of ecclesiastical and medieval exam- 
ples of English work quite equal to any 


sketches done during the Gothic Revival. 
His studies include a big detail of South- 
ll tower, some Northamptonshire 
churches, the lantern at Elv, and the 
spire of St. Michael's, Coventry, drawn 
gracefully in pencil. Mr. G. Holt sends a 
good set of Elgin Chapter House, and wins 
a certificate. 
THE INSTITUTE SILVER MEDAL FOR 
MEASURED DRAWINGS AND £10 10s. 

The splendid set of elevations and plan 
of St. Paul's Cathedral, submitted under 
the motto of “Iris” is by Mr. Arthur 
F. E. Poley. The west front and dome are 
the chief subjects. We have never seen 
Grinling Gibbon's beautiful carvings more 
exquisitely drawn, or this prize more de- 
servedly won. 

“Sapper " is the nom-de-plume attached 
to a set illustrating the Royal Hospital at 
Chelsea. 

THE GRISSELL GOLD MEPAL AND £10 105. 

А water tower in concrete to hold 50,000 
gallons 1s the subject set for this construc- 
tional prize. Five designs were submitted. 
The best scheme is that marked ‘* Con- 
crete," the author being Mr. Е. Н. 
Heaven, who has made his erection circular 
on plan, very ably worked out. 


——————— ل 
FIXED FEE CONTRACTS. `‏ 


A novel, and in some. respects an in- 
genious type of cost plus contract is 
described by Mr. Beatty, a member oi 
a firm of American engineers, who says 
it has been tested ona half-million-dollar 
contract for the Southern Power Сот- 
pany. 

An estimate of cost on the proposed 
work is prepared, using the estimated 
various quantities of earth and rock ex- 
cavation, concrete to be placed and similar 
items as furnished by the engineer. Based 
on the estimated cost arrived at in this 
way, a fee of 20 per cent., or 200,000 dol- 
lars on а 1,000,000 dollars contract is 
named as the contractor's fee for super- 
vising the work and furnishing all heavy 
plant, with the understanding that. part 
of this sum will be credited to the owner 
on the completion of the work. When the 
contract has been carried out the actual 
cost of the estimated quantities is deter- 
mined bx applying the actual unit costs 
to them. Ten per cent. of this sum then 
reverts to the owner, leaving the contractor 
a net fee of approximately 10 per cent., 
provided the estimated cost of the work 
was close to the actual cost. Provision 25 
made that the various quantities may be 
increased by 10 per cent. without any 
additional compensation to the contractor, 
but the refund to the owner in all cases 
is based on the original estimate oi quan- 
tities. A straight fee of 10 per cent, 18 
paid on the overrun, if there is any, 
bcyend the increase in quantities provided 
for otherwise. 

Or a million dollar contract, then, if 
the estimated cost was exactly correct, 
100,000 dollars of the tentative fee of 
200,000 dollars would be returned, leaving 
just 10 per cent. for the contractor. Ii 
the actual cost of the work covered by the 
estimate amounted to 1,200,000 dollars, 
then the refund would be 120,000 dollars, 
which would reduce the contractor’s fee to 
80,000 dollars. Conversely, should the 
work be performed for 800,000 dollars, the 
contractor would retain 120,000 dollars. 
In the former case his fee would be only 
6 2-3 per cent. of the cost, while in the 
latter he would receive 15 per cent. 

While this plan is in effect a fixed fee 
proposition, with а bonus and penalty 
clause, in actual practice it offers a very 
sunple way of expressing the agreement 
as to the fee to be paid for the work. 1% 
15 to be 20 per cent. of the estimated cost 
agreed upon in advance, less 10 per cent. 
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were completed Ly November 14, and sub- 
stantial progress made with the shell oi 
the first pair of dwellings. The weather 
was very unfavourable, but the six houses 
were finished and ready for occupation in 
record time. The houses are in pairs on a 
site fronting the Pershore Road, King's 
Norton. Each pair of houses are 12 tt. 
apart, and the budding line is set back 
30 ft. There is room for at least three 
more houses facing Pershore Road to the 
corner of Camp Lane. The ground plan 
consists of a square hall, 8 ft. by 
13 ft. 3 ins, the staircase being on the 
outer side, leaving a passage of 5 ft. to 
the entrance to the back hall, which 18 
3 ft. wide and gives access to the living- 
room, scullery, and pantry. There will be 
space in the front hall for pram and 
bicycles, etc. The parlour is 13 ft. 3 ins. 
by 12 ft., with bay window, 7 ft. by 2 ft. 
The living-room, 16 ft. 3 ins. by 12 ft., 
with a French window, 7 ft. wide and 8 ft. 
high, opening on to the back garden. The 
scullery is 9t ft. 3 ins. by 8 ft.. and has a 
side entrance in the passage and two win- 
dows. A coal cellar is located between the 
pantry and the scullery, with access from 
the latter so as to save going outd for 
the fuel. Coal deliveries can be made to 
the cellar by a small door opening into 
the passage. A pantry, fitted with a settle 
and shelves, is partly over the coal cellar. 
This is gained by lowering the level of the 
coal cellar 2 ft. and restricting the height 
to 5 ft. 6 ins. above the ground floor, the 
available space overhead being divided, for 
shelves and cupboard room. Provision is 
made for a gas furnace and a gas cooker. 

Each house will be centrally heated by 
corner fireplaces for gas fires. There is à 
iront bedroom, 13 ít. 3 ins. by 12 Ít. ; a 
large back bedroom, 16 ft. 9 ins. by 12 ft. ; 
and a small front bedroom, 9 ft. 3 ins. by 
8 ft. The bathroom adjoins, fitted with 
bath, wash basin and w.c., and drying cup- 
board. Both ground and first floor rooms 
will be 8 ft. 6 ins. in height. 


MEMORIAL CROSS, LUTTON, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 


This war memorial, in Portland stone, 
is 14 ft. high. It will be erected at, Lut-. 
ton, in Lincolnshire. The architect is 
Lieut.-Colone) J. Е.  Dixon-Spain, 
ef Hanover Square, London, W. The 
drawing given to-day was shown at the 
Royal Academy Exhibition of War Me- 
morals last autumn. 


ai the cost of the work, be it one thou- 
sand or one million dollars. 

The greatest value of this type oi con- 
tract has been found to be its effect upon 
the attitude of the workmen and even ol 
the contractor himself. From the very 
-tart, the contractor's men can very easilv 
anderstand that for every ten dollars 
spent on the work one dollar comes from 
the contractor's pocket, and that for every 
ten dollars saved there is a profit of one- 
tenth. that amount. While the same con- 
dition is met on bonus-and-penalty types 
of cost-plus contracts, the contractor s 
direct interest in keeping down costs is 
not always so apparent to the men in his 
organisation. 

I. conclusion, Mr. Beatty says: “The 
plan actually means that trom the time 
unen the work starts we are paying 10 
per cent. of the cost, which comes off 
ur fee. We find that on this basis our 
men work just as faithfully as on a 
-traight lump sum contract.” 


Our Illustrations. 


——- 


BUSH HOUSE INTERNATIONAL 
SALES BUILDING. 


The purpose of this group oi buildings 
is the creation of a central market-place 
for manufactured goods, being, in fact, 
an extension of the exchange idea already 
exemplified in the Stock Exchange, the 
Baltic, and the Produce Exchanges. 
which centralise the various functions in 
these commodities and services. Тһе 
exchange or market-place for manufac- 
tured goods is not sò well known in this 
country, but for many years the Ger- 
mans have applied it most successfully, 
as is shown by the success of the Leipzig, 
Hamburg and Nurnberg Fairs, or 
Musterlager. Mr. Bush developed the 
idea along somewhat different lines, be- 
ginning with his Terminal in Brooklyn, 
New York, which provides handling and 
transport facilities for a large number of 
manufactures on a co-operative scale. 
This plant covers 200 acres and employs 
30,000 hands, and has been in successful 
operation for the last twenty-five years. 
Following this, Mr. Bush instituted in 
New York his International Sales Build- 
ing, which is a logical development of the 
co-operative idea embodied in the Termi- 
nal, and provides selling facilities for a 
large number of manufactures under the 
one roof on a co-operative basis. This 
plant has been in operation for less than 
one year, but has already proved the 
value of its underlying principles. The 
London enterprise of the Bush Terminal 
Company is an extension of this class of 
business to what Mr. Bush considers the 
greatest market-place in the world. The 
heart of the scheme will be the central 
building in the group, which will con- 
tain a reception hall, a buyers’ club and 
restaurant, exhibition space, and an audi- 
torium capable of seating 600 people. 
Behind all this will be the actual business 
organisation of the Bush Company, pro- 
viding many business facilities to the 
tenants of this central building, at a cost 
which they could not possibly afford if 
they handled it on a basis in outside and 
scattered premises. From this central 
building the activities of the company 
will develop into the outside wings. The 
chief value of this method of handling 
business has been found to lie with the 
luxury trades—?.¢., those which turn out 
articles of luxury, design or quality, and 
of such a size and nature that they can 
be handled and require to be handled and 
seen before their value to the buyer can 
be appraised. The special appeal of the 
London building will be to the colonial 
and foreign buyers who fock to London 
in thousands each year, looking for the 
novelties and necessities to satisfy the 
growing demands caused by the rising 
scale of civilisation in the many depen- 
dencies and colonies of the British Em- 
pire. | 
WORKMEN’S COTTAGES, KING'S 
NORTON HOUSING EXPERIMENT, 
«BIRMINGHAM DAILY MAIL" 
BUILDING SCHEME. 


The proprietor of the Birmingham Mail 
has made a practical demonstration of 
rapid house building at King's Norton, a 
suburb of the city. Three pairs of houses 
are being built as an object lesson of what 
сап be achieved when there is a “ will to 
do things," unhampered by the red tape 
and routine of Government departments 
and local authorities. Plans were adopted 
on November 7, and the contract com- 
menced on November 10; the first bricks 
were laid next morning; all the footings 
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GAUGE GLASS ON BARREL MEASURES 
WATER FOR CONCRETE. 


4 barrel fitted with a gauge glass. and 
having a dozen gimlet holes into which to 
insert a marking лай, provides а water- 
measuring outfit for a concrete mixer. The 
device has been found both accurate and 
ЗехіМе in use on the concrete-road  con- 
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The death is announced of Mr. Alfred 
Parsons, R.A., P.R.W.S.. the distinguished 
artist. on January 16, at his house at - 
way, Worcestershire. By his wish, the public 
announcament was withheld till the day after 
the cremation. He was seventy-two years of 
age, having been born at Beckington, Somer- 
set. om December 2, 1847. His loss will be 
severely felt by the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water Colours, his predecessor ші the 
presidential chair, Sir Ernest Waterlow, hav- 
ing only recently passed away. Mr. Parsons 
was educated at private schoo:s, subsequentl y 
working for а time as a clerk in the Savings 
Bank Department of the Post Office. He first 
exhibited at the Royal Academy im 1871, and 
in 1887 hie “ When Nature Painted all Things 
Сау” was purchased by the Chantrey Trus- 
tees. In 1897 he was elected an Associate of 
the Academy and an Academician in 1911. 
He travelled and painted in Japan, and went 
with F. D. Millet down the Danube from the 
Black Forest to the Black Sea. His feeling 
ior design and light made his best work most 
attractive. His garden scenes especially were 
favourites with all. and, personally, he хоп 
the regard of all who knew him. 
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A series of afternoon addresses will be com- 
menced at Sion College on Tuesday, February 
10. when Mr. Philip Norman will lecture on 
“The Medieval Church in London.” 
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Barrel with gauge glass measures water for 
concrete. 


struction of the Embankment Co., near 
sirant Park, Ill In eration, States 
Engineering News-Hecord, the barrel is filled 
until the water in the gauge shows opposite 
the marking nail. The barrel is fill and 
emptied for each batch. 
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One of Kettering's oldest and best known 
tradeemen passed away on Sunday week in the 
person of Mr. John Noble Cooper, painter and 
«ecorakor, of London Road, within a few days 
Ж attaining his 71st year. For nearly 40 years 
he had been a sidesman аф St. Andrew's church, 
and ‘had on several occasions been appointed 
-hurchwarden. 


The only inscription on the reconstructed 
^'enoteph wil be “То Our Glorious Dead." 
The Cabinet decided, quite rightly we think, 
that, ав the Cenotaph is to be a monument to 
men of various creeds and denominations who 
«lied for this country and were buried elsewhere, 
л purely Christian inscription would be out of 
place. The memorial will be an exact repro- 
Guctzon, in durable form, of the existing struc- 
ture. The flags will be of carved stone with 
colour driven through by а new process. The 
w reatíha will be of a green stone. which 18 bemg 
“уголь specially from South Africa. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


А general meeting of the R.I.B.A. was held 
on Monday at No. 9, Conduit Street, W., Mr. 
Guy Dawber presiding. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
confirmed and signed, the announcement was 
made of the death of Mr. Henry Denison 
Walton, а Licentiate elected in 1911, and a 
vote of condolence with the relatives was 
passed, all standing. 

The Chairman then called on Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo to read a paper on . 


CITIZENSHIP. 


Mr. Ricardo said that architects were pre- 
eminently civic missionaries. It was well for 
them to take stock of their propaganda work 
occasionally, and the present moment seemed 
especially propitious for such  stocktaking, 
eince so many theories, formule and principles 
were going to be, or were being, tested Їгош 
fresh angles of vision and by new criteria as 
to their tendency. One supremely important 
point of view that had come to the front waa 
on the constitution of the State and the 
pun of the ındividual in regard to it. 

hanks to the war, we had come to think 
more of our collective duties and to feel that 
each individual was no more and no less than 
a contributory. cell in the structure of the 
commonwealth. At this moment there was 
&n ideal, almost world-wide, which all the 
nations were girding themselves towards, and 
which involved the sympathetic co-operation 
of every individual to do his utmost for the 
general welfare. The question that presented 
itself to most citizens was: What can 1 do, 
and will any single effort of mine be worth 
the pains it will cost me? That there should 
be such questions w&s a sad verdict on our 
systems of education. The first thing to do 
was to teach our youth how much there was 
to be proud of, and to do this effectively we 
must ourselves realise the value of the pos- 
sessions we had inherited. As far as poetry, 
literature and science were concerned, archi- 
tects could co-operate according to their 
ability, but in the matter of arte and handi- 
craft it was urgently incumbent upon them to 
see that the education given was well 
directed. If the citizen was to be proud of 
his city he must know why. First, he should 
know something of the disposition of the city 
he inhabited. If that city was London, he 
should have a clear knowledge of the course 
of the Thames through the city, say from 
Woolwich up to Teddington. Не should know 
how many bridges crossed it on the way, 
what was their direction, and what their main 
function. He should know the principal 
arteries of traffic and the main objects of 
historical interest. In every London Board 
school of the elementary class there should be 
a large map showing these features, and boys 
and girls should be taught to read this map, 
and to pass а pretty stiff examination in it 
before leaving school. Then the powers of 
observation needed quickening; a good school 
test would be to ask each child what was in 
the shops he passed on his way to school, 
especially what was on the hmongers”. 
greengrocers”, fruiterers’ and floriste’ stalls. 
He should be able to distinguish by a passing 
glance between a crayfish and a lobster, a 
quince and a peer; and from such stepping 
stones as these he might get on to observe the 
terrible disorder in our streets and to wonder 
whether such litter was inevitable. Really 
it was not. (Hear, hear.) We had allowed it 
to become prevalent out of sheer laziness; 
no one would permit such dirt and disorder 
inside his own house. 

Mr. Ricardo illustrated this point with an 
experience of his own. He had urged on the 
omnibus company to have a box at the foot of 
the on:nibus steps into which passengers at 
exit could drop their tickets. The company 
had fitted a number of such boxes, but after- 
wards rave them up because the public 
ignored them. Не continued: “Т maintain 
that the experiment waa not tried resolutely 
enough, not persisted in sufficiently until the 
public had grasped the intention and familiar- 
ised itself with its object. The need for 
education in civic decency is great, as this 
example shows. Disorder on a larger scale is 
to be seen in our street buildings. Look down 


Holborn or up Oxford Street, stand at Oxford 
Circus and view the prospect with a fresh, 
unbiassed eye. Give a glance down Regent 
Street as well. То us architects, who are 
accustomed to note and criticise, such a sur- 
vey appears lamentable. I am not holding a 
brief for the strict uniformity that one gets 
in residential quarters such as Gower Street, 
but I think you will agree with me that the 
welter, east, south and west, is not decent. 
Some years ago the London County Council, 
conscious of th» discordant result of individual 
architectural display, tried to formulate a 
scheme for the buildings on either side of 
Kingsway. Individualism wrecked it. It 
may be that uniformity was there carried to 
the breaking point, in the absence of any 
civic pride the financial aspect was allowed 
to settle the matter. Even Mr. Norman 
Shaw’s scheme for the Quadrant and Рісса- 
dilly has been defeated, because there was no 
public opinion strong enough to override in- 
dividual interests. It is this public opinion 
that we must educate, strengthen and spur 
to action. Without it we are helpless ard 
impotent.” 

Of the ideal, the lecturer said that it must 
be lofty, but to be reached by easy steps. An 
aphorism of William Morris's, “ Have nothing 
in your house that you do not know to be 
useful or believe to be beautiful," went to 
the root of things. We must set our face 
against the accumulation of rubbish, its pur- 
chase and manufacture. What a wholesale 
gaol delivery this would mean! Behind the 
article stood the man who produced it; we 
should consider what his toil meant to him, 
and ensure as far as possible that such work 
should be a pleasure and not a weariness. 
Apart from the producer's side of the question 
there was the home side; if all our houses 
were cleared of the rubbish within their walls 
the mere saving in the labour of dusting and 
cleaning would be enormous. 

Coming again to the question of the pride 
in one's city, the lecturer said it was idle to 
call upon the citizenzs to take pride in their 
city if we were not agreed as to what should 
justify that emotion. We could not teach our 
children if we were without conviction our- 
selves. But such negative attitude was 
wantonly preposterous. A city like London, 
of unparalleled size and magnificence—the 
scene of so much history, so much emotion, 
so much piety—not be proud of it! It could 
only be in the plenitude of his ignorance that 
a man failed to be stirred by this wonderful 
mass of maso and humanity. The more 
we knew of the cities we dwelt in—of the 
events that had taken place there, the hopes 
and fears and sorrowe they had enshrined— 
the more sacred they became to us. We 
should not be faint-hearted citizens, apologetic 
for the places we lived in, but stout-hearted, 
recognising thetr real worth and magnificence, 
and determined that they should support our 
claims for their worth without fear and with- 
out reproach. (Applause.) 

Mr. Stanley Peach moved a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer. Іп doing so he said that 
citizenship was & religious question, which 
concerned them equally as architects and as 
men. The reception accorded to the paper 
was one among many instances noticeable at 
the present time of a new attitude of mind 
and the diffusion of a new philosophy stirring 
mankind to-day. That philosophy might be 
summed up in a sentence: “ Run religion on 
businesslike practices and business on а 
religious basis.” Their civic duty was to in- 
carnate the principles of this new rer 
in action by association, unity and co-opera- 
tion for the object for which the Institute was 
founded. Unity was sound architecture, 
religion and business; and it was only by 
unity, the disciplined thought of many minds 
centering on a common definite objective, that 
they could direct their efforts on the mis- 
sionary work which Mr. Ricardo had pointed 
out as one of the duties of the architect. 
Architecture and citizenship, like science and 
art, were two wings by which to fly. 
Separate one from the other and we had only 
one wing; we might flop but we should never 
reach our ideals. As architecte and citizens, 
men of science and imagination, their faith 
was in architecture as an instrument and ser- 
vant in the progress of mankind. Men іп 


association were an application of the prin- 
ciple of a central station im which many 
engines acting and synchronising could 
generate a current of general utility. The in. 
dividual engine could do no more than pro. 
vide luxury for a few, and one engine un- 
synchronised and acting alone could ehor- 
circuit the whole station and break down the 
public supply. Hence association in citizen- 
ship was the first duty of architects. (Hear, 
hear.) There was a citizenship for a шал: 
self which was often confounded with seli- 
interest, although it had nothing in common 
therewith. It conferred personal benefit, be- 
cause the good of the individual could only 
arise from the well-being economically and 
ethically of the whole community, but such a 
citizenship had no element of self-seeking. It 
was based on public spirit. 

Professor Lethaby said the idea that some- 
thing should be done to teach observation to 
children in elementary schools was a very 
deep one. To-day we were not taught obser- 
vation; we were taught to read print, and 
observation through other faculties, especially 
by the eye, had lapsed into great disuse. He 
remembered Wiliam Morris saying thirty 
years ago that he was sure that people's eyes 
would drop out through disuse like those of 
the fishes at great depths of the sea. We did 
not notice the untidy streets that we lived in 
or the blank dreariness of our railway stations. 
London was simply frightful, a blank horror; 
but we took it as more or less natural, though 
& limited amount of travel would show us 
that it was not universal. He remembered 
coming back to London from Budapesth 
thirty-five years ago. He had supposed that 
Budapesth would be a very remote and 
curious place, but had found it a town with 
clean streets, a briliant tramcar service, and 
things to eat at every corner. (Laughter.) 
Coming back to London he had felt that we 
were not in the forefront of civilisation. He 
would fain be proud of his country; there 
were certain phases of which he was proud, 
but others of which he was not. (Applause.) 

Major Harry Barnes, M.P., said there could 
be no great architecture without great citizen- 
ship, and no great citizenship that would not 
produce great architecture. The city was the 
great sphere of the architect. When one 
thought of the past one thought almost 
entirely in terms of cities—of Damascus, Tyre, 
Jerusalem, and so on. Nothing had attracted 
Shakespeare more than that wonderful group 
of Italian cities, Venice, Verona, Padua, and 
Rome. In the great North German cities, as 
well as in the Italian cities, one realised what 
a very great connection there might be be- 
tween the common pursuits of life and great 
architectural productions; for those places 
had been notable not only for their buildings, 
but as centres oí commerce and trade. Une 
wondered whether in the poetic imagination 
of the future Manchester, Sheffield, and Liver- 
pool would remain as these other places had 
done in our memories. We could not have 
great cities or great citizenship unless we got 
rid of a great deal of our individualism; we 
could not have a great city unless we had a 
sense of communal life. He thought a great 
deal of present trouble wae due to the fact 
that the children of” the r had been 
neglected. It was from that class that had 
come in recent times the wealthiest of our 
people—íor there was nothing more conducive 
to getting money than lack of education— 
(laughter)—and so from this class came the 
architect's clients and patrons. If we took 
the old City of London and removed from 1 
the buildings that stood for its corporate life 
in the past, what would be left? If we took 
away the churches, the remains of monastic 
buildings, such as the Temple and the Halls 
of the Companies, there would not be much 
worth visiting or seeing. He agreed with Mr. 
Ricardo that there was a great field for educa- 
tion in the observation of the contents of 
shops, and he thought also there was great 
єсоре in the window-dressing of shops for pre: 
senting form and colour. He (Mr. Barnes} 
seldom passed over Westminster Bridge 
without thinking of Wordsworth’s sonnet, 
“ Earth hath not anything to show more fait: 
This city now doth like a garment wear The 
beauty of the morning." He wondered if 
Wordsworth would have written that sonnet 
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if he had stood on the present Westminster 
Bridge and seen the gasometer rising at the 
back of Lambeth Palace? 
: Mr. Raymond Unwin said he hoped we 
і: should have a revival of the communal spirit, 
that the prominence of the purely national 
spirit would Ше down and allow greater 
prominence for the city ; for one of the things 
we were suffering from was the amount of 
` emphasis thrown on units which were too 
` great to have an affectionate touch for us. 
> We should all live a more wholesome life if 
we thought less of the Empire and more of 
the City. 

The Chairman said that the paper was one 
lul of interest and suggestion. He disagreed 
with Professor Lethaby that we did not notice 
the disorder of our cities. It was painful to 
every architect. Everyone who loved his city 
must be sick and sorry at these dismal sights, 
and it was not only in cities that we saw them 
but in our country villages also. 

The vote of thanks was unanimously car- 
red. and Mr. Ricardo briefly replied. 


THE STUDENTSHIP PRIZES. 


The President then called on the Secretary 
to read the deed of award of prizes and stu- 
dentships. Calling attention to the drawings 
on the walls, he said that it was more than 
six years since the Institute had an exhibition 
ol the sort; it was very pleasing to see them 
Lhere. 

The Secretary then read the announcement. 

Fmm this it appeared that the Royal Insti- 
tute Silver Medal and 25 guineas for Essays 
had been awarded to Mr. H. B. Leighton, of 
Shefield. The Royal Institute Silver Medal 
and 25 guineas for Measured Drawings was 
awarded to Mr. F. A. Poley, Hampton Hill. 
The Soane Medallion for Design and £150 for 
Continental travel and study of ancient 
buildings abroad was awarded to Mr. Arthur 
Gordon Shoosmith, Westminster. The Owen 
Jones Travelling Studentship, Certificate, and 
£150 for the study of ornament and colour 
decoration was awarded to Mr. С. Е. 
Quarmby. In the case of the Pugin Travel- 
linz Studentship, a Silver Medal and £60 for 
travel in Great Britain and Ireland and 
study of medieval buildings was awarded to 
Mr. H. St. J. Harrison, and a Medal of Merit 
was awarded to Mr. G. Holt. With regard 
to the Tite Prize, Certificate for Design ac- 
cording to the Methods of Palladio, Vignola, 
Wren, or Chambers, and £45 for travel and 
etudy in Italy, ten designs had been sub- 
m:tted. The Certificate and £45 was awarded 
to Mr. P. H. Meldrum, Cartwright Gardens, 
W.C., and Honourable Mention was made of 
Mr. Verner Owen Rees. The Grissell Gold 
Medal and 10 guineas for Design and Con- 
struction was awarded to Mr. F. H. Heaven, 
Aberkenfig, Glam. As to the Ashpitel Prize, 
for the candidate who had most highly dis- 
tinguished himself amongst the candidates in 
the final examinations of the vear, books 
valued at £10 had been awarded to Mr. 
Thomas E. Ford, Peckham. 
prizee, including the Godwin Bursary and 
Wimperis Bequest, were not awarded. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF THE 
ARCHITECTS OF IRELAND. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


(Continued from page 43.) 


‚The Council desire to express their obliga- 
tions to the hon. secretaries of the various 
committees, who have devoted much valuable 
time to the ¡heavy work entrusted to them 
during the vear. 

The Professional Practice Committee, in 
addition to drafting the conditions of con- 
tract alread'v referred to, have dealt with the 
subject of training in professional practice, 
and are also considering the question of the 
ownership of architects’ drawings and of un- 
disclosed commissions. 

The Ancient and Historic Buildings Com- 
mittee have had the subject of the neglected 
condition of the Casino, Clontarf, again under 
review, and the attention of his Grace the 
Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Walsh, and the 


Office of Public Works has been drawn to the 


matter. Owing to the illness of the Arch- 
b and to the fact that the Office of 
Works can only become guardian of Ancient 
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or medmeval structures, no solution of the 


difficulty has so far been arrived at, but the 


matter is still being pursued. Оп a report 
that the site of the Weavers' Hall might be 
included by the Corporation in the proposed 
extension of the area of the Spitalfield 
housing scheme, a letter was written to the 
town clerk expressing an earnest hope that 
the scheme would not necessitate the demoli- 
tion of this hall, which should be preserved 
as one of the few remaining memorials of the 
City Guilds. A favourable reply has been 
received. At the request of Mr. Joseph 
Pearce, architect, of Liverpool, information 
was obtained and transmitted to him as to 
the family of Sir Edward Lovat Pearce, archi- 
tect of the Irish House of Parliament, who 
was buried in Donnybrook Ohurchyard on 
December 10, 1733. 

The Examination Committee arranged and 
carried into effect a studentship examination, 
which was held on June 4, 5, and 6. One 
candidate presented himself for examination 
in all subjects, and one in the subject of 
design after relegation at the previous 
examination. Аз aresult, Stephen S. Kelly and 
W. H. O'Donnell were admitted ав studenta. 
Subsequently Mr. V  KeMy, B.Arch., was 
admitted as student, he having already passed 
the examination in architecture at the 
National University. 

A valuable interim report of the Joint Corn. 
mittee of the Institute and the Dublin Indus- 
trial Development Association is appended to 
this report. 

A number of architects in Cork are pro- 
posing to form a local society as a branen of 
this Institute in the south, and Have accord- 
ingly approached the Council on the subject. 
Membership of the society is to be confined to 
registered members of this Institute. The 
Council are of opinion that the linking of 
architects into local branches will materially 
strengthen the Institute in the provinces, 
encourage the study of architecture, and will 
elevate the standard of professional practice. 
In view of recent developments in Belfast, the 
Council are considering the practicability of 
establishing a branch of the Institute on 
similar lines in the North of Ireland, a step 
which it is understood would be welcomed by 
many of our members in Ulster. 

In accordance with the revised bye iaws, 
the nomination for a new president is left to 
the Council, and, subject to the sanction of 
the members, the Council nominee is elected 
president. The term of office of our present 
President expires on December 31, and the 
bve-laws having been complied with, Mr. 
Lucius O'Callaghan, F.R.LA.L, has been 
elected President to succeed him. The Coun- 
cil feel assured that the interests of the archi- 
tectural profession as à whole could lie in no 
safer or more capable hands. 

On ¿he retirement of Mr. W. Kaye-Parry 
from his present position ав President of the 
Institute, the Council wish on behalf of all 
the members to express their sense of the 
strenuous activity, zeal, and ability which he 
has displayed in directing the affairs of this 
Institute during the past three vears. Times 
have been abnormal, new and difficult, situa- 
tions have arisen from time to time, which 
are far bevond the usual routine of the 
Council under ordinary conditions, and the 
utility of his advice and the results of his 
guidance can be no better demonstrated than 
by the position which the Institute holds to- 
day in regard to its influence and the number 
of its members. 

The vice-president has signified his inten- 
tion of retiring from the Institute after a con- 
nection of close upon forty years as member 
and fellow, during which time he haa gained 
and retained the esteem and affection of his 
fellow-members, and has during a period of 
secretaryship done much to advance the in- 
terests of the Institute. The Council feel 
that the members would not wish for such a 
complete severance, and have, with Mr. 
Owen's consent, resolved to take the neces- 
sary steps towards his election as honorary 
member. 

The office work of the session has been 
extremely heavy, and, as will be seen from 
the statement of accounts, has involved a 
large expenditure. The number of letters 
issued during the past twelve months, apart 
from circulars, ballot sheets and correspond- 
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ence with members of Parliament, largely ex- 
ceeds that of the previous three years added 
together. Printing, stationery, and postage 
have all increased in cost, and the remunera- 
tion of the assistant secretary, although still 
low in relation to the amount of work done, 
has naturally. had to be augmented. The 
Council trust that the members will not regard 
this expenditure as without tangible result, 
towards which result the Press of this country 
have during the past year rendered invalu- 
able services. 
REPORT OF COUNCIL. 


Mr. P. J. Lynch, in proposing the adoption 
of the report, said that it disclosed a record 
of hard work, attended by highly satisfactory 
results. The increased membership was an 
encouraging feature. A great step in advance 
had ibeen achieved in the work done in obtain- 
ing a standard of efficiency for those em- 
ployed in housing schemes throughout Ireland. 
He joined in the tribute to the incoming Presi- 
dent, Mr. Lucius O'Callaghan, who, like his 
father, was an architect of great skill and 
scholarship. 

Mr. С. Hoffe Mitchell seconded, aud the 
report was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. G. P. Sheridan, hon. treasurer, pre- 
sented the financial statement, the adoption 
of which was proposed by Mr. O'Brien Smyth, 
seconded Фу Mr. S. M. Ashlin, and carried 
unanimously. 

The retiring President, Mr. W. Kaye-Parry, 
read hie valedictory address, in which he re- 
ferred to the liftmg of the war clouds and the 
promise of a restoration of trade and the re- 
habitation of the peaceful arts. These were 
assured if all classes recognised that success 
must depend upon strenuous exertion and 
zealous endeavour. The future of the nation, 
he proceeded, is in the melting-pot; but as 
we have helped to win the war, it is unthink- 
able that ve should be denied the harvest of a 
victorious success. 

The Joint Council of Executive Professions 
recently constituted at the suggestion of the 
President of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers of Ireland is a welcome augury of 
improved and more harmonious relations be- 
tween architect and civil engineers in the 
future. There is no necessity for any 
jealousy between two bodies of men both en- 
gaged in constructional work. Architects 
can co-operate advantageously with en- 
gineers, and the latter can seek inspiration an 
esthetics from their architectural brethren. 
All that is wanted is that both should realise 
their limitations. Human life is far too short 
to enable any one man to be a master of 
every branch of the art and science of con- 
struction, and co-operation is becoming daily 
more necessary to grapple with the multitudes 
of problems which are embraced in the 
blessed word ‘‘reconstruction.’’ When archi- 
tects know that a cottage which was built 
for £218 in 1904 will cost £677 in 1920. thev 
will recognise that the altered conditions 
necessitate ‘the adoption of many kinds of 
improved methods of building. 

As the industries of our country are de- 
veloped the architectural profession will find 
profitable occupation in erecting homes for 
the workers and public buildings for a 
prosperous and wealthy nation. Before long 
we shall be doing on a smaller scale what is 
already being done on an extended scale in 
England, namely, providing in one centre 
three thousand houses with electric light, 
electric cookery, hot water heating, and a 
hot water service, all from one central 
station. 

The President concluded with an expression 
of deep gratitude to the honorary officere 
and the Council for the invaluable assisdance 
thev had given him im his efforts to guide the 
destinies of the Institute during his ргел- 
dential period. 

Mr. В. Caulfeild Огреп and Mr. А. Е. 
Murray, on behalf of the Institute. thanked 
the President for his admirable address, and 
for the services he had rendered to the In- 
stitute during ‘his three vears of office. 

Mr. G. L. O'Connor having paid a warm 
tribute to the honorarv secretarv for his de- 
votion to the affairs of the Institute, and for 
the success which had attended his personal 
efforts in manv directions during a moet suc- 
cessful vear, the proceedings terminated. 
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HARBOUR IMPROVEMENTS. 


At last week's meeting of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers four papers were read on 
Harbour Improvements. The first was on 


WHITBY HARBOUR ‘IMPROVEMENT, 
By James MITCHELL, M.Inst.C.E. 


This paper describes the former rank of the 
port oí Whitby, and the reasons for the loss 
of that rank. The defects of the harbour, as 
1t was before the carrving out of the new 
scheme of improvement, are described: the 
shifting sand-bar just outside the entrance, 
the shallow, narrow, and tortuous entrance- 
channel, the lack of deep-water quays, and 
the great range of sea into the harbour owing 
to insufficient shelter. А description of the 
new works—two new sea plers, a new fish- 
quay with deep water alongside, a new 
entrance channel, and general deepening of 
the harbour—follows, and reasons are given 
for the expectation that Whitby will ulti- 
mately become a first-class fishing-port. 

The new East and West piers were designed 
to check the travel of sand from the north- 
west, and so remove the sand-bar at the har- 
bour entrance, while they also serve to reduce 
the range inside the harbour in stormy 
weather. To assist the latter object, inter- 
cepting jetties have been built out from the 
old pier-heads, and Фу these means more 
than 50 per cent. of the breadih of the waves 
entering between the piers is carried out to 
sea again through openings left between the 
old and new piers. The effect of the new 
piers and wave-traps has been most ва ас- 
tory, the sand-bar having been completely 
removed, the entrance made safer in stormy 
weather, and the outer harbour made safe for 
vessels lving in all weathers. 

The piers are monolithic concrete struc- 
tures, carried to a level of 74 feet above 
h.w.o.8.t., and surmounted by timberwork 
tressles, on which roadways are carried at a 
level of 22 feet above h.w.o.s.t. They are 
founded throughout on alum shale rock, at 
om nun from 2 feet to 12 feet below 
. W.0.8. b. 


Tug DESIGN or HARBOURS AND BREAK- 
WATERS WITH A VIEW TO THE REDUCTION 
OF МУАУЕ-Астг ох WITHIN THEIR ÁREA, 


By RALPH FREDERICK HINDMARSH, 
M.Inst.C.E. 


The author pointed out the importhce оғ 
the subject both in connection with the de- 
sign of new harbours and with regard to 
works of improvement or alteration carried 
out in existing harbours, and referred to 
several principles on which the reduction оі 
wave-action depends. 

He then traced the development of the 
Tyne Harbour Works. statiug some of the 
reasons which influenced the late Mr. James 
Walker, past-President Inst.C.E., in laying 
down, about 1853, the positions of the Tyne 
piers as designed by him. 

In its natural state, when beset with reefs 
and shoals, and with a winding entrance 
channel, there did not appear to have been 
much wave disturbance in the harbour. 

np nr were first made when dredging 
was taken in hand on a large scale, at which 
time there was still a considerable distance 
between the pier ends, and as a result of such 
complaints Sir John Coode, past-President 
Inst.C.E., was consulted in 1884. His opinion 
was that the changes wrought by dredging, 
coupled with the action of the piers in con- 
fining the scour to the currents, had brought 
about an entire revolution in the state of 
affairs, and he recommended— 


(1) That the southern wave-trap then in 
couree of construction should be en- 
larged, and the bed of the trap from 
low water up to high water formed at 
an inclination of about 1 in 40. 

(2) That the position of the timber groyne 
on the north side of the harbour, 
forming the continuation of the stone 
groyne near Cliftord's Fort, should 
be altered to Из present position, and 
an additional groyne formed .to the 
westward so as to form the present 
northern wave-trap. 


These recommendations were subsequently 
carried into effect, and the wave-traps and 
«гоупек are still substantially in the form 
suggested by Sir John. 


Ñ“ Wave-ACTION IN HARBOUR AREAS; WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO WORKS FOR 
REDUCING 1T AT BLYTH AND 
WHITBY HARBOURS,” 


By JOHN. Watt SANDEMAN, M.Inst.C.E. 


The paper drew attention to the difference 
between range waves from the sea and short 
wind waves raised within a harbour. When 
propagated into a harbour through a deep 
entrance channel, waves do not break, and 
their velocity and momentum are only 
gradually quelled by the reaction of still 
water within the harbour. 

At Blyth, with sea waves at the pier- 
heads of 10 feet to 12 feet in height, range 
waves in mid-harbour vary from 6 inches te 
24 inches in height. Such waves move ships 
alternately ahead and astern, and the 
momentum imparted to heavy. ships when 
their moorings are slack has proved suffi- 
cient to break steel mooring-hawsers. The 
reduction oí range at Blyth has been effected 
bv the construction of intercepting jetties. 
A new west pier to be constructed will pro- 
vide similar jetties. 


“ "The IMPROVEMENT OF THE ENTRANCE TO 
SUNDERLAND HARBOUR, WITH REFER- 
ENCE TO THE REDUCTION OF 
WaveE-ACTION.”’ 


Ву WILLIAM Ятмрхох. O.B.E., M.Inst.C.E. 


The author briefly described the practical 
results of wave-reduction at the two entrances 
to Sunderland Harbour, devoting particular 
attention to the North, or River Wear en- 
trance, which is protected by sea piers of 
recent construction. Ап account was given 
of the early progressive attempts to improve 
the entrance to the River Wear, culminating, 
in 1843. in the completion of two sea piers, 
which proved of great benefit to the port. 
The construction of these piers, however, 
was the means of bringing more swell into 
the harbour, which seriously interfered with 
the utility of the interior. A bar was also 
persisteutly formed at the pier-heads, to the 
inconvenience and danger of shipping. The 
question of an improved entrance to the 
River Wear was referred to the Admiralty 
in 1858, who recommended the construction 
of sea piers extending into deep water. 


With this recommendation before them the 


River Wear Commissioners (the Port 
Authority) | consulted several eminent 
engineers, including Sir John Coode, Past 
Pres. Inst.C. E., whose scheme of 1876 was 
adopted. and a commencement made with 
the works in 1883. under the late Mr. H. H. 
Wake. M.Inst.C.E. The original width of 
entrance of 500 feet proposed by Sir John 
Coode was increased to 600 feet by Mr. 
Wake, and later to 700 feet by the author. 
It had been proposed to complete the pro- 
tecting piers beiore before deepening the 
entrance channel, to avoid increase of swell 
into the harbour, but the matter having 
been referred to ihe author, he decided, in 
1909. to proceed with the deepening and im- 
provement of the channel before completing 
the South protectin n At that time 
there was a depth of 0 feet at l.w.o.s.t. in 
the channel. and the distance between the 
completed North or Roker pier and the end 
of the unfinished South pier was 770 feet. 
In coming to this decision the author had in 
view the desirability of securing the largest 
possible entrance to the port, while oppor- 
tunity afforded, consistent with reasonable 
protection of the interior from swell, and 
considered that it would be possible to meet 
an increase of swell by the provision of an 
interior expanding area. Ав a preliminary 
io the deepening operations, the seaward 
half of the inner North pier was recon- 
structed. as the foundations had shown 
signs of giving way. Deepening operations 
were commenced in 1909, when a depth of 
15 feet at l.w.o.s.t. was obtained, and, as 
there was no perceptible increase of swell, 
these operations were extended until 20 feet 
at i.w.o.s.t. had been got. At the same time 
an inner expanding-arza was extended and 
deepened. A large part of this work con- 
sisted in the removal of limestone rock, 
which was carried out by the rock dredger 
** Wear " without either blasting or breaking 
up by mechanical means. 

No increase of swell at the harbour having 


resulted from these operations, the author 
recommended the completion of the South 
protecting pier by adding a head only, so 
às to leave an entrance of 700 feet, and this 
work із now in hand. Аза result of the con- 
struction of the protecting piers, and the 
deepening of the entrance channel, the bar, 
which had so long encumbered the port, has 
disappeared. The general conclusions which 
the author draws, in regard to the River 
Wear entrance, are that the proportions oi 
expanding-area to entrance and disposition 
of wave basins of the exterior are generally 
satisfactory, the factor of wave-reduction by 
these agencies being about 65 per cent. For 
the inner expanding-area the results are good, 
as traffic is not interfered with during 
storms. The total value of the wave-reduc- 
ing agencies, both exterior and interior, 15 
about 90 per cent. 

With regard to the South entrance, the 
author explained Из general configuration | 
and design, and showed that the results are 
not satisfactory, as the expanding-area 13 too 
-mall and shallow, the factor of wave-reduc 
tion being only about 40 per cent. 


— t @@— n 


“LUXURY” BUILDING. 
The new regulations devised to stop build- 


ing likely to interfere with the erection of 


dwelling-houses seem to us not unlikely to 
prove as great a fiasco as the administratio: 
of the profiteering regulations has been. 
Their principal points are :—Middle-claes as 
well as working-class interests are to be con- 
sidered. Local authorities are to determine 
relative urgency. Such authorities are urged 
to secure agreements with local builders for 
definite programmes. Ам appeal tribunal 15 
to be established, the five members of which 
will be a chairman with legal training, au 
employers’ representative, a workers” repre- 
sentative. a local authority's member, and а 
representative of business men. | 

The power to stop is to be exercised where 
it appears to a local authority that new hous- 
ing is being, or may be, delayed by the con- 
struction of buildings of less public import- 
ance than new dwelling-houses. 

The regulations do not attempt to define 
"luxury building." The local authority wil: 
have merely to determine whether а buildin, 
is delaying housing, and whether it is of more 
importance that this building or new houses 
should be erected. 

On this second point many difficult que:- 
tions may arise. А new factory. for example. 
means more work, more wages, and more pro- 
duction, and its construction should only be 
prohibited or delayed with the greatest dift- 
dence. On the other hand, if there are nc 
vacant houses in the district. and new labour 
is likely to be attracted to the factory, with 
the result that overcrowding would be aggra- 
vated, it might well be that the building of 
the new factory or & proportion of the new 
building should be held over. | 

The decisions will in not a few cases prove 
capricious, and in not a few vexatious. Іп 
all delay will result. 

----->«вее-<------ 

The Duke and Duchess of Hamilton have 

resented the Netherton Cross to the burgh o! 
Hamilton. The cross is of Celtic design, and 
is be'eved to belong to the period of St. 
Kentigern, the apostle of Strathclyde, before 
Scotland was a kingdom. 

At an inquest at Oswestry on Monday on the 
body of Henry Titus Wakelam, Ashley Gardens. 
London. surveyor and engineer for the county 
of Middlesex. who died on Sunday night, it 
was stated that he had been suffering from in- 
somnia. On Sunday afternoon. about fie 
o'clock, he took hydrochloric acid in mistake 
for medicine. 

The Melton Mowbray Urban District Counc! 
received 98 applications for the post of aur 
voyor. waterworks engineer, and sanitary in: 
spector. By a unanimous vote of the Genera! 
Purposes Committee, Mr. W. H. Jarvis ha: 
been appointed. He is 55 years of age, and 
the town of Ем, where he ўз assistant en: 
gineer and surveyor, had a population of 27,11 
at the 1911 census. Mr. Jarvis hás ed the 
examinations for membership of the Institute 
of Municipal and Sanitary Engineers, the Socielr 
of Architects and the Royal Sanitary Institue. 
It is hoped that he will be able to take up t 
duties in с попе time. 
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MEMORIAL CROSS AT LUTTON, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Lieut.-Col. |. E. Dixon-Sparn, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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Birmingham University, | Law Courts,. 
Hong Kong, and the Royal College of Science, 
all entrusted directly to him, soon followed 
that competitive success. Immediately op- 
posite the Imperial Institute, London, the 
Royal College of Science (each with a frontage 
of over 800 feet) presented the fullest scope 
for combination of foreground, plan and ele- 
vation, aud will possibly rank in history as 
the greatest of the many public buildings 
executed from his designs. 

In those early years of the century, there 
also came to him (and most worthilv so) the 
Presidency of the R.I.B.A., election as a 
Royal Academician, knighthood, and the 
Royal Gold Medal of the R.I.B.A. Later 
years have seen, among other items, the 
completion of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, but, eleva- 
tionally, on very different lines to the ori- 
ginal design; some charming collegiate 
Gothic work at Cambridge. in conjunction 
with Ingress Bell; and some quite ordinary 
classic work in the Royal College of Science, 
Dublin, in conjunction with T. M. Deane; 
also a very fine conception, though unsuccess- 
ful. for the Ottawa Government Buildings, 
in conjunction with his elder sou and E. 
White. The war years meant relatively to 
such an office not much great work: and 
Webb's two sons. following professionally in 
their father’s steps, were away at the War 
(alas! the younger never to return). But 
he was far from idle with extensive addi- 
tions to the Roval Naval College, Dartmouth. 
Leys School, some war memorial schemes. 
and ordinarily current, work, plus the com- 
pletion of that of pre-war days. And news 
had just come through that the very im- 
portant improvement scheme for Piccad'lly. 
following on the lines of that of Norman 
Shaw, and prepared for the Office of Woods 
and Forests during the War by Blomfield, 
Webb and Newton. in conjunction. had beer 
approved об: and of that one eagerly 
awaited illustrations. 

To the many self-imposed duties of 
various societies, there was added the paper 
on ** Proposals for the Improvement of Lon- 
don," read by him last year before the 
Roval Geographical Society. 

Now, as President of the Royal Academy. 
the highest possible position that had ever 
reached an architect, not only in his own 
profession, but in the world of art, was his. 

Summarising his work, Mr. Lucas said the 
strength and weakness lay in unusual mea- 
sure in Webb’s ultra-restlessness over every 
design of great magnitude. especially when 
the result of competition; and it would 
scarcely be doubted that thereby plan be- 
came stronger and therefore benefited, and 
elevation weaker and therefore  sufferea. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy instance in 
which those effects were seen in combination, 
was the Victoria and Albert Museum, pro- 
ducing externally what a reviewer had 
termed “the most outetanding example of 
the New Renaissance," that could hardly be 
claimed equal in merit to that of the 
accepted competitive design. Possibly far 
more eclectic than any of his lead- 
‘ng colleagues, what Webb's canon of 
beauty in elevational dressing was it was 
very difficult, if not impossible, to define. 
That there was evolution was apparent. 
though consistency did not seem to always 
exist. Individualistic impressionism cer- 
tainly by no means strongly characterised 
the sum total of his work elevationally at 
any one specific period. A Renaissance treat - 


design those factors were prominently kept in 
their minds. 

Shortly after the Birmingham success, à 
fine comibination of plan and elevation, with 
an isolated tower of highly ideal character, 
though it failed to secure the Imperial Insti- 
tute reward, showed unusually marked 
ability ; and no doubt the study then involved 
did much to secure for him and Bell, a few 
years later, the South Kensington Museum, 
when a magnificent treatment of Spanish 
Gothic was quite worthy of a splendid plan. 

At that stage, it mày be remarked that 
whenever comparing the work under review 
with that of Shaw, it should be very fully re- 
memibered that the latter steadfastly adhered 
to his early resolve never to submit a design 
in competition. thereby absolutely cutting 
himself off from auy possibility of certain 
public edifices being entrusted to him, whilst 
Webb was never more in his element than 
when on competitive work of great magnitude. 

Defeated in the Masonic College ior Boys, 
success was attained in Christ's Hospital 
Schools, where, on ац open unrestricted site, 
very ample scope was afforded for the expres- 
sion of several of their favourite principles in 
planning. The Royal Naval College, Dart- 
mouth, was entrusted directly to him, and on 
a beautiful site, close to the sea, and 180 ft. 
above it, a structure over 700 it. frontage, 
with allied buildings, produced an imposing 
result; and about the same time plans for a 
palatial mansion, “ Hildon,'”* Hants., were 
p the erection of which cost about 


THE AROHITECTURE OF SIR ASTON 
WEBB, PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.* 

Referring to the state of architecture at the 
outset of Webb's career—it being during his 
pupilage that the London Law Courts com- 
petition was held—it was submitted that, in- 
Ниепсей considerably by Ruskin's writings 
and Streets `° Some Account of Gothic Archi- 
tecture in Spain," the two who really caused 
the scales to waver in the days of the battle 
of the styles, Gothic versus Classic, and 
showed there was also a via media, were 
Alfred Waterhouse and Norman Shaw. 

In 1873, the year Webb, at the age of 
twenty-four, commenced practice, he also 
zained the Pugin Scholarship of the R.I.B.A., 
awarded annually for drawings and sketches 
of medieval buildings in the United King- 
dom. It was soon seen that, in regard to ele- 
vational treatment, the classicism of Banks 
and Barry, with whom he had served his 
articles, had had practically no influence upon 
him, and, moreover, that he was far from 
being а passionate Gothicist, though any 
Gotbicist of those earlier years may well be 
proud of his efforts. He, however, gave very 
tull evidence that he had formed a decided 
epinion, which was strengthened with the 
course oi life. on the supremacy of plan in 
architecture: in fact, plan, with main focus 
and primary factors, was to him the basis of 
all architecture, and embodied the eternal un- 
changing principle, whilst elevation, with its 
dressing, though of very high importance to 
every nationality, was in every age temporary 
and variable according to time periods. 

So, unlike Shaw (whose career was dealt 
with at this Society awhile ago), Webb was 
socialy built, and dearly loved close associa- 
tion—and that of most active order—in organ- 
i-ed professional society, which was greatly 
to his own gain and that of the Architectural 
Association and Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Further, into the very founda- 
tion of his life entered the friendship of 
Ingress. Bell. As Webb put it, when paying 
high tribute at the time of the bestowal upon 
him of the Royal Gold Medal of the R.I.B.A. 
to the many assistants and others to whom he 
was indebted: *I owe most of all to my 
iriend Ingress Bell, with whom I had shared 
many successes and disappointments during 
the last twenty vears, as did the buildings in 
which we had been jointly associated. Not 
only in matters architectural, but in many 


other walks of life, Mr. Bells example had : | | 
inspired те.” of arrangement should prevail, with direct- 


Possessing а personality and method of | ness of access by broad, well-lighted symmetri- 
work which drew unusually promising young cal corridors. Staircases were best at ends of 
men to his office, linked with & keen power corridors, and the chief entrances to main 
for not only seeing the nature of the character halls at their end. All who had studied 
at the back of the countenance and bearing, Webb's work cannot have failed to realise 
hut that oi detecting the temperament which | how successfully he had acted on those lines, 
gave most promise of getting on with best. he| and very especially in gripping the individu- 
readily gained the confidence of those whom | ality of a site where frontages and approach 
he engaged, whilst they in return felt assured | occurred in irregular manner, and by sheer de- 
they had his, and so conditions were unusually votion to a point mot generally thought of, 
favourable for successful results. lifted the external effect out of the commion- 

Though mot definitely knowing, Mr. Lucas| place. 
considered that in the matter of competitions| Тһе coming of the present century found 
Webb resolved far more than architects gene- | Webb with an enormous practice— buildings 
rally did in restricting the nature of the build-| in hand and plans in preparation. In the 
ings competed for, and therefore the compe- | midst of those activities he was invited, in 
titions entered into were relatively few, and | 1901, as one of five, to compete for the Vic- 
as far as was known, all on a big scale, and | toria Memorial, embodying new foreground 
mostly in conjunction with Ingress Bell.| and approach to Buckingham Palace. The 
When aged thirty-five, that of the War and | problem was essentially one of plan—the set- 
Admiralty Offices was announced—4he | ting on site, vistas, avenues, open spaces, etc. 
greatest competition since that of the Law | —demanding dramatic presentation as to im- 
Courts—and their design was placed third out mediate requirements and prospective ideals, 
of the 128 submitted, showing a plan of con-| and pre-eminently gave Webb a superlative А СРЕ 
siderable dramatic force and an elevation very | opportunity to express the architectural am- | ment of classic of a certain order maintained 
French chátean-like in character. Then came bitions and strivings of his life. So passion. | 50116 charm for him, and was occasionally 
their pioneer success in the Birmingham Law | ately had he openly defined and pleaded for poetically rendered; and an entrance to 
Courts, which have served as a model for| such lines to be given attention to in all schools at Worcester was of the order any 
many similar buildings since, and etill, after | public planning, that his success must have| lover of Gothic might be proud of. But 
thirty-three years, stand, architecturally, very | meant to him peculiarly keen satisfaction: | 16 Was regretted he and Bell were not far 
hich. There were 125 competitors, апа | whilst the working out of the scheme, ю | more successful in their_attempt at classic 
Waterhouse was assessor. which was added the remodelling of the front alongside Inigo Jones Banqueting House. 

Мабагайу so far greatly encouraged by | of Buckingham Palace and new buildings Whitehall. 
their realisation that the most obvious thing | for the Admiralty with allied archway at the Had he. and certain of his peers, early in 
in planning was very generally so difficult. to | other end of the Mall, during some sixteen life realised far more fully what Gilbert 
perceive, and that it was far too risky to take| years, had made great demands upon his Scott (not long out of his teens), in that 
anytbing for granted without close study of | powers. The deep regret was that all mem- | strikiug report on his successful design for 
site and locality, at the initiation of every | bers of the profession were not given an op- the Liverpool Cathedral early in this cen- 
A — —— — —— ——-|mortunitv to compete in that National} tury. said: “ No amount of rich ornament 
Memorial, but there was common agreement | Сап equal the beauty and charm of a blank 
as to its great achievement. wall. relieved by a touch, but onlv a touch, 


Contemporary with all that, a very full 
measure of duty was rendered the R.I.B.A. 
as Honorary Secretary, and latterlv as mem- 
ber of the Council; and just prio to election, 
at the age of fifty, as an A.R.A., in the midst 
of engrossing work and service, he most 
generously set forth in detail what experience 
had taught him in regard to planning, at the 
opening meeting of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation's School of Design. 

Summarised, the commanding element of 
plan was the crux of every scheme, and not 
only in the assertion of the main idea in in- 
ternal arrangements and the disposition of 
solide and voids of enclosing external walls. 
but in regard to the placing of the structure 
on the site and the method of approach. То 
him, the frontage of a structure being at right 
angles to approach, should take precedence to 
its being parallel to the boundary line. And 
in all public buildings, symmetrical simplicity 


- From a Paper read before the Victorian Architec- 
ural Students’ Society, at the Rooms, August 190, 
919, by William Lucas (F.). 
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of rich detail," architectural expression oi 
the previous half-century would have sub- 
stantially gained. 

Still, Sir Aston Webb's main contribution 
to architecture, throughout ап unusually 
briliant career characterised by so excep- 
ticnal a measure of devotion by conduct and 
speech to the advancement of others and the 
cause of the profession, had been (and is 
hoped it would long continue) emphatic 
fidelity to the supremacy of plan, which was 
ever far greater than any elevational 
expression. 


——  @ > ———————— 


THE “ BUILDING TRADES' 
PARLIAMENT." 


A report of the quarterly meeting of the 
Council of the Industrial Council for the 
Building Industry held at York on November 
25 last reaches us only just as we go to 
press. Seventy-five representatives attended, 
and in the absence of the chairman and vice- 
chairman the hon. treagurer, Mr. John 
Batchelor, presided. Total receipts and ex- 
penditure were reported as leaving a balance 
in hand of £128 143. 044. Ав regards re- 
venue for the current vear ending June 30, 
1920, it was resolved that the Administra- 
tive Committee be empowered to give three 
months' notice to alter the £1,000 in Rule 
21 to “ such larger figure as may be deemed 
necessary.’ 

The chairman of the Education Committee 
(Mr. S. Smethurst) submitted a long interim 
report upon education as applicable to this 
industry. As the report had not previously 
been placed in members' hands, it was not 
discussed exhaustively, fuller discussion 
being deferred until next meeting. 

The adoption of rules for the establishment 
of regional councils was again referred to, and 
а suggestion was made that pending а 
decision upon the proposal to have repre- 
sentatives of the architectural and surveyoral 
professions on the council, which would en- 
tail consequential alterations in these rules, 
it was advisable to suspend publication 
thereof. On motion made and seconded, the 
council approved this suggestion. 

The following resolution received from 
Regional Production Committee, Region L, 
was considered :—'' (a) That this committee 
urges upon the Ministry of Health the im- 
modiate necessity of stimulating and increas- 
ing the number of apprentices in several 
branches of the building trade, especially 
bricklaying, masonry, carpentry, and joinery, 
there being a deficiency of skilled artisans in 
such ttrades available for the effective carry- 
ing out of the Government’s housing pro- 
gramme recently approved by Parliament; 
and, further, that. all Education Committees 
throughout the country be requested Бо foster 
and assist the creation or continuance of such 
apprenticeships in the national interest. (5) 
That the trade unions connected with the 
building trade be requested to co-operate in 
fostering the apprenticeship system, and that 
the present limits as to the number of ap- 
prentices be reconsidered, bearing in mind the 
pressing necessity for additional houses and 
the vast amount of reconstruction work now 
required both in England and on the Con- 
tinent." On motion made and seconded, it 
was referred to the Educational Committee 
for consideration and report. 

In accordance with the decision of the an- 
nual meeting of the Council, representatives 
had been invited to attend this meeting from 
the Roval Institute of British Architects, the 
Society of Architects, the Snrvevors’ Institu- 
ton, and the Quantity Survevors’ Association. 
Mr. A. УУ. 5. Cross (London), Vice-President, 
represented the В.І.В.А.; his colleague. 
Major Harry Barnes, M.P., F.R.I.B.A., was 
unable to attend on account of his Parliamen- 
tary duties. Mr. С. Н. Wenvon (London) 
represented the Society of Architects. and Mr. 
John Watson (Hull) the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion. Consideration was given to the desir- 
ability of the professional bodies representing 
architects and survevors becoming affiliated to 
this Council, and the opinion being favour- 
able, on motion made and seconded, и 
was unanimously resolved :—“ That. the pro- 
fessional bodies representing Architects and 
Surveyors, viz., the Royal Institute of British 


Architects, the Society of Architects, the 
Surveyors’ Institution, and the Quantity Sur- 
veyors’ Association, be invited to become 
affiliated to this Council." It was further 
agreed that the professional representatives 
appointed to attend this meeting be invited to 
meet the Administrative Committee of the 
Council or representatives thereof, to devise a 
method of affiliation for the approval of the 
respective bodies concerned. 

Mr. Moffat urged the advisability of better 
regulation as to the publication of reports of 
the proceedings of the Council, which had not 
been adopted by the Council. The queetion 
was referred to the Administrative Commit- 
tee for consideration. 

The question of the reduction in the height 
of rooms which appears to be favoured by 
those responsible for the Government Hous- 
ing Schemes in Scotland was raised by the 
Scottish representatives, who protested 
against it. 

Eventually, on motion made and seconded, 
it was unanimously resolved :—** That the Re- 
settlement, Committee receive the complaint 
recting to heights of rooms for dwelling- 
houses, presented by our Scottish representa- 
tives, and, if after consideration 1% seems 
necessary, act thereon."' 

This concluded the business. 


— @ A  — ——— — —— 


WHO PAYS THE INCREASED WAGES? 


While Labour recklessly rocks the industrial 
boat by its demands for higher wages and 
shorter hours, the question naturally arises, 
“who pays the increased wages?" Is it 
Capital or is it Labour itself, with Capital as 
a go-between? Manufacturers, in making up 
the selling price of goods, figure the cost of the 
raw materials, labour, overhead charges, and 
add a certain percentage to realise a profit, 
which latter amount is usually allocated to re- 
newals of plant, interest. and dividends in 
certain proportions. И raw material goes up 
in price, or labour costs more, the producer 
necessarilv adds the same percentage, and it 
is immaterial—up to a certain standard— 
what the raw material costs or what wages 
labour gets, providing the increases can be 
adjusted or passed on. If the cost of raw 
materials or wages do not advance the same 
all over the country then the producer suffers, 
but eventuallv the extra. cost falls on the con- 
sumer. As the number of capitalist producers 
is small compared with the number of labour 
producers, the bulk of the burden must be 
borne by the latter. 

One of the most remarkable phases of the 
present crazy attitude of Labour is, not being 
satisfied with increased wages, shorter hours 
are also demanded, which has the effect of 
increasing the cost of production—and inci- 
dentally of living—and burning the candle at 
both ends. If Labour took a practical view of 
the situation, and 1n abnormal times like the 
present, instead of demanding shorter hours 
would work longer. production would be in- 
creased, and wages could be raised, without 
increasing the cost of the goods: in fact, the 
adoption of such a policy would reduce the 
cost. Then, when conditions became normal, 
shorter hours could again be resorted to. The 
fact of the matter is that Labour fails to re- 
cognise that 1% is not working во much for an 
employer as it is for its fellow-man. With 
increased production and consequent lowering 
of price, the community benefits. With 
decreased production and consequent higher 
prices the community suffers—and as the 
labour-producer forms the bulk of the com- 
munity, he is by his present policv developing 
a form of race suicide.—Industrial South 
Africa. 

— Ө @—< 


Marshal Foch will lav the foundation-stone 
of a memorial to the Dover Patrol at Cape 
Blanc Nez, near Calais, on Monday. 


The following is a ready method of finding 
out whether a naper is capable of varnishing. 
Pass a clean white handkerchief roughlv over 
the surface to see how much of the colour is 
loose. If the handkerchief is much affected 
the paper 18 honeless, and it can only be made 
& success 1f machine-sized, and sometimes even 
then it may prove a failure. If the colour 
scems fairly fast, wet the tin of the finger and 
and все how the colour rubs. If it does not 
move, one may safely 8176 and varnish. 


PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE 


SOCIETIES. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. “= А 
special general meeting of the  associa- 


tion wil be held at 34 and 35, Bedford 
Square, W.C , on Monday, January 26, 1920, 
at 6.50 p.m., at which the Council will ask 
members to upprove a proposal to incorporate 
the association. Incorporation will place the 
association іп a much more satisfactory розі- 
tion in many respects legally than it is at 
present, and it will abolish any question of 
personal liability of members, trustees, and 
members of the Council. The Council 18 
advised by the Association's solicitore that 
the course it is proposing to take is a most 
desirable one, and is one which has already 
been taken by many other professional insti- 
tutions and societies. "Гһе incorporation will 
be arranged so as not to affect the general 
status of members. Copies of the articles 
of association may be inspected on applica- 
tion at any time prior to the meeting. These 
articles have been drafted so that women may 
be admitted as members, if, as the Council 
believes, there is a general wish amongst the 
present members that women should be 
eligible for election in future. Various 
alterations in the bye-laws will be necessary 
at a later stage, апа a further meeting will 
be calied for this purpose. At the meeting 
the question of a suitable memorial to mem- 
bers who fell in the war will be discussed as 
suggested in the December number of the 
А.А. Journal. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 
—Mr. George F. Beckett, the president, 
presided at a meeting of the Architectural 
Association of Ireland on Tuesday, January 
15, 1920, in South Frederick Lane, Dublin, 
at which a lecture on ‘‘ Inscriptions " was 
given by Mr. George Atkinson, R.H.A. 
The lecturer, as а preliminary to а proper 
understanding of inscriptions, traced a de- 
velopment of the Roman alphabet through 
the influence of tool and material, and em- 
phasised the necessity for а correct apprec:a- 
tion of the natural growth of letter forms 
in grading the choice between good and bad 
forms. Ап interesting series of lantern 
slides was shown of Roman inscriptions in 
stone and marble, and the subsequent varia- 
tions of the letter forms as found in mann- 
script. Coming at the present time, when 
the demand for inscriptions for memorials 
is so great, the lecture was most opportune 
and useful to the members of the association. 
At the conclusion a cordial vote of thanks 
was carried. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
Last Friday night Sir George McCrae, D.S.O, 
the Chairman of the Scottish Board of 
Health, lectured before the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association, on '"The State and the 
House." He described in some detail the 
causes of the present shortage. In 1913 only 
some 2.491 houses were built in Scotland, as 
compared with 12,955 in 1905. In England 
the figures were 45,652 in 1915, as compared 
with 99,905 in 1905. The similarity of these 
figures with those of Germany was significant. 
It we kept in view that perhaps no two 
countries were more industrial alike than 
Britain and Germany, this should give us 
food for thought. Was there something fun- 
damentally wrong as regards house-building 
in the economic conditions appertaining 
thereto in both countries? Were the wages 
earned by the workers sufficient to pay dor 
an economic house? Or was there something 
lacking in the ideal standard of comfort on 
the part of the working classes and to the 
price they were willing to pay for suitable 
accommodation ? These problems would 
have to be faced in the period of reconstruc- 
tion. Whatever expedients might have to be 
adopted under stress to meet an altogether 
unprecedented and tragic shortage of house 
accommodation, a stabilised economic ров!- 
tion must 'be the goal of our endeavour. A 
great national effort was absolutely Aecessary, 
and the support of all classes was required 
to meet a national emergency. What was 
being done in Scotland to make good the 
shortage in housing? Land had been acquired. 
The ground had been surveyed. Lay-out plans 


had been adjusted. House plans for 16,353 
houses had been approved ык Soottisb 
Board of Health. Tenders been ap 
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Our Office Table powerful unions could take care ой them 


without mixing up with the employers. The 
council had to consult the good of the whole 

— 
The Flint Town Council have received an 


con munity, and there was nothing IO for 
intimation from the Office of Works that 


the country than big combines. Mr. W. H. 
Scott seconded, contending that the council 
they have taken over the custody of Flint 
Castle, and will commence the repair work 


should keep a perfectly free hand. Мг. J. 
Brazier, a member of the federation, proposed 
which is needed at an early date. Flint| as an amendment that the application be 
Castle, though in ruins to a great extent, 
is one of the noblest and most interesting 


granted. The employers, he said, were trying 
of the North Wales chain of Edwardian 
castles. It is situated close to the shore, and 


to work in union with the men, and the 
ig of square design, with large circular 


scheme was necessary if the men were to 
obtain certain conditions which they desired. 

towers at each angle. The castle is believed 

to have been erected by Edward I, who, 


The amendment was defeated by nine votes to 
five, and Mr. Leadbetters motion was car- 
in 1284, granted “at "Fflynt ” municipal 


ried by a similar vote. 
charters to Flint, Rhuddlan, Conway, and 


i nn edition of ‘‘ Limes and Cements,” 

9 А. : | . . 
Carnarvon. Та 1399 the castle was the scene pore Danecaster, is published by 
oí the betrayal and deposition of Richard 


Messrs. Crosby Lockwood and Son, tho- 
11. During the Civil War the castle was roughly revised ар to date, with а separate 


4 : iS | chapter added on ortland cement. The first. 
garrisoned for the King by Colonel Sir Rig e of this very useful manual eoon ran 
Roger Mostyn (an ancestor of the present х 


out of print, and the present one will be wel- 
Lord Mostyn), who had to surrender it to| comed by all interested in the important. 
Colonel Brereton. The first Constable of | specialities it deals with. | 
Flint Castle, who held office in 1278, was 


Gwncelin de Badelsmere. The present Con- According to a report of the New England 
stable is Mr. Herbert Lewis, M. Waterworks Association, satisfactory resulta. 


us have been obtained in America by treat- 
The British Museum has recently acquired | ing water pipes with a Portland cement lin- 
from the executors of Биг Edward Poynter, | ing. It is stated that the water has no 
Bt., a number of drawings, by the late Pre-| appreciable action on the cement, and the 
sident of the Royal Academy, sufficient to | lining, if properly constructed, will last for 
represent the work of his best period in great| an indefinite time. It is suggested that pipes 
variety, both of style and su ject. Begin- | should be seasoned six months before they 
ning with some of his early designs for book 


: : | dem are laid. This not only ensures better 
illustration (1862), the selection includes some 


E ый Ë 5 по. but it has the effect of taking away 
of the many drawings for “° Israel in Egypt ” | the unpleasant taste due to cement when the 
(1867), a few of the masterly studies for the 


Э ne I Ше) pipe is first used. After the pipes have 
fresco of The Stoning of St. Stephen — 1n| been lined for about a week, a thin grout is 
St. Stephen's Church, South Dulwich (1872-| run through them. This has the effect of 
73), designs for the projected decoration of| filling up any little porous places and of giv- 
the dome of St. Paul s Cathedral, and studies| ing the lining & very smooth suríace. 

for figures and details m many of the Presi- ) | EE: 

dent's well-known Academy pictures, such as An emphat:c protest against dilution in the 
« А Suppliant to Venus," * Atalanta's Race,’ bricklaying industry, which is characterised 
‘Nausicaa,’ “The Queen of Sheba,” | ® ** absolutely unnecessary," has been 
« When the World was Young," “ Dia- passed by the Executive Council of the 
dumené," and “Тһе Ionian Dances.” Operative Bricklayers’ Society. It is con- 
The latest picture thus represented 13 tended that there are roughly 55,000 brick- 
“The Message " (1897). The selection layers in Great Britain and Ireland. Taking 
includes a spirited series of designs for 50 per cent. of these as available, and the 
the Ashanti War Medal of 1874, including average computed output of one bricklayer 
both preliminary sketches and the design as six houses, the number of houses that 
finally approved by Queen Victoria, and 8 could be built in a year 18 estimated at 
good set of drawings for a silver ewer, em- 
bossed with the story of Psyche, intended to 
be carried out by Messrs. Elkington about 
1877, but, never actually made. There is also 
& little group of the studies in pencil or chalk 
of flowers, leaves, and birds, which it was Sir 
Edward's habit to make at odd moments and 


keep by him, classified, for use in the back- 

grounds of his pictures. of those who died in the war and those who 
The Secretary of the War Office announces voluntarily or otherwise joined the Colours, 
that a design of the Victory Medal—identical | says : “ The Diocesan Chancellor must re- 
in its main features with that to be issued by 
the other Allied and Associated Powers for 


Jan. 23, 1920. 


proved for the erection of 2,940 houses. Re- 
quisitions had already been made for building 
materials for the erection of 7,000 houses. 
Without being unduly optimistic, they might 
look forward to. havin 10,000 additional 
i erected and completed by the end of 
——— A 0 4»—— — — —— 


LEGAL INTELLIGENOE. 


CaRPENTER’s Bonus.—An important action 
was commenced in the King’s Bench Divi- 
gion on Tuesday, brought by James Bradford 
Kitt, residing near Cardiff, against Messrs. 
Henry Boot and Sons, Ltd., of Sheffield, for 
a declaration that he was entitled to be paid 
a bonus of twelve and a half per cent. on all 
wages earned by him at time rates while in 
tha defendant’s employ at Chepstow, Mon- 
mouth. The amount he claimed was 
£5 38. 114. It was stated that Kitt was & 
carpenter and joiner working for the defen- 
dante, who were Government contractors ai 
the Chepstow Shipbuildin Yard. He was a 
member of the General Union of Carpenters 
and Joiners, which was affiliated to the 
National Federation of Building Trades' 
Operatives, the defendants being members of 
the National Federation of Building Trades' 
Employers. The dispute arose in respect of an 
arrangement made between the two bodies. 
In November, 1918, the plaintiff received 
ls. 3d. per hour plus allowances and a 12% 
per cent. bonus. 1 December the two bodies 
met, and as a result the pay was increa 
to ls. 44d. from January, and 18. 6d. from 
February, nothing beimg said about the 
bonus. The increased wages were paid, plus 
the bonus, till March, and on March 5 the 
following notice was posted at the works :— 
9 In the absence of a definite ruling as to 
whether the 122 per cent. bonus should 
merge into, or be paid additional to, the ad- 
vance іп wages recently granted to operatives 
in the building trades, payment of eame will 
be suspended aa on Wednesday, March 5, 
pending a definite ruling on the point. In the 
event of same being decided in favour of the 

eratives, payment wili be made retrospec- 
tively.” In June there was another meeting 
of the Employers and Workmen's Council, 
resulting in the matter going to the National 
Council, who awarded 1s. 7d. an hour, and 
it was understood thet that included the 
bonus. That was to come into operation from 

Jane, 1919. The men were disappointed, and 
as a result the Government interfered, and 
an arrangement was come to under which the 
time rate was increased to 1s. 8d. The plain- 
tiff now claimed his bonus from March till 
June. Evidence was heard, and the hearing 
was adjourned till Wednesday, when the 
plaintiff's case was that the absence of con- 
sent Бу the Minister of Labour could not do 
away with an: arrangement that was & bar- 
gain, and that whatever the rate of pay 
he was entitled to the bonus. The de- 


fendants’ reply was that the bargain was col- 
lective and binding. For the defendants, service in theatres of war, but different in its 


Mr. Schiller, K.C., argued that the question | specific treatment of the subject—has been 
f | selected by a committee consisting of repre- 


sentatives of the Royal Academy, the Royal 
Society of British Sculptors, the British 
Museum, the National Gallery, the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, and the Royal Mint. 
The approved design was submitted by Mr. 
w Counsel said he thought the position | William McMillan. 14a. Cheyne Row, Chelsea. 
was that the men demanded an increase plus who was also the successful artist in the com- 
bonus, and the Minister of Labour said that petition for the design of the Britiah War 
he should not assent to that. On February| Medal, as was announced in May last. On 


27 the Minister of Transport wrote assenting | the obverse of the medal there is a wing 
to the increase, provided that it merged the | figure of Victory, full length and full face, 
bonus, in the South Wales and Monmouth | and on the reverse the words ““ The Great War 
district. Mr. Justice Roche: That letter | for Civilisation.” | 
only says that that is the attitude of the | 
Minister of Labour as he understands `t. 
The Minister of Labour would not allow 
another department to give or construe a de- 
cision for him. Judgment wil be given on 
Monday morning. 


ment demand. It is asserted that, during 
the past five years 20,000 bricklayers left the 
industry, because it did not provide & living 
for them. 


The Bishop of Exeter, writing with refer- 
ence to petitions for faculties to erect in 
rish churches memorials or rolls of honour 


the names of living men appear. The long 


man's name Was allowed to be put up, the 
Chancellor cannot refuse another, and the 
walls of churches would be covered with the 
names of men who perhaps were not nearer 
the fighting line than Rouen or Aldershot.” 


The Bishop insists that faculties must be 
applied for in all cases. 


A scheme for encouraging the building of 
houses in rural areas Was put forward by 
Mr. C. C. Edmunds, estate agent to the 
Earl of Rosebery, at a housing conference аж 
Leighton Buzzard. He asked the District 

l . Е good) to sanc- 
tion a scheme by which it would be possible 
to finance the small builder, or a combination 


Temporary Regulation Act (Section 4). He 
cantended that the agreement of December, 
1018, which raised the time pay from 1s. 3d. 
to 1s. 6d. an hour merged the bonus in 


fidence, and who were fully prepared to geb 
on with the job, if they could be given rea- 
sonable financial help. They would be un- 
trammelled by restrictions on hours and out- 
put, and, as their profit would be greater 
the quicker the houses were built, rural 
homes would be up sooner in this way than 
any other. Mr. Elgood replied that eym- 
pathetic consideration by the Ministry of 


tion. Mr. 4. Leadbetter moved the rejection 
of the application, which, he said, would 
mean tha& men who were not members of the 
federation would not have an opportunity of 
tendering for work towards which they and 
every other ratepayer contributed. The work- 
men were y protected by the wages 
clause which was i rted in all the council's 
contracte, and, moreover, the workmen's 


өе» —- 
The Central News states that Mr. Robert 


A.S.R.A., has resigned his associate- 


reason 16 assigned for the resignation. Pic- 
tures bv him are now in the publie galleries 
of Melbourne, Munich, and, Liverpool, Mr. 
Burns was Professor of Painting at the Edin- 
burgh College of Art from 1908 until last year. 
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Health would be given to any proposal that 
would bear investigation. 

А paper on ` Ancient Cottages and Modern 
Requirements" was read by Mr. А. H. 
Powell at a meeting of the Royal Society of 
Arts, over which Earl Ferrers presided, last 
Wednesday evening. Mr. Powell said а great 
many old cottages were of such a kind that 
their demolition or mishandling would be a 
serious national loss. The new houses would 
be just new houses ; the old ones had for many 
generations been homes, and probably no 
country in the world could show in so small 
a space so great a proportion of ancient cot- 
tages, well built and beautifully zardened, as 
England. They were our peculiar inheritance. 
Cottages that were again to be put to use 
must first. be thoroughly examined, and each 
treated according to its need. None should 
be condemued to destruction that possessed 
an outer shell in fair condition, and, generally 
speaking, by-laws should be put out of the 
way in favour of local common sense— Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, invited to speak, said he was 
not at all sure that much mischief had not 
been done during his lifetime by the creation 


of a great deal of * literary "" or “ artistic ” | 


building. То live in a house made as dark as 
possible, and with the few windows stopped 
up with as much lead as possible, was like 
living in an architectural hell. He was so far 
modern as to believe that every building 
should be knocked down at the end of twenty 
years, for we had an incorrigible habit of 
sponging on the past. '' Look at the fuss we 
made during the war over Rheims Cathedral,” 
he continued. ‘Any reasonable state of 
society would have said nothing, but would 
have got hold of more bricks and stained 
lass and built. it again."—Mr. Powell said 
that then it would have become a picture 
palace.—Mr. Shaw replied that each genera- 
tion should possess its own art. The worship 
of the past could be cured only by the whole- 
sale destruction of the monuments of the past, 
to drive us, by a kind of starvation, to pro- 
duce our own buildings. At present, after 
tolerating bad architecture all the year round, 
people went for a holiday in some old Eng- 
lish village to see mice buildings at which 
there should be no need to look twice. “Іі 
we could avoid the loss of human life involved 
by war, I should be glad to have half а. dozen 
more great wars, so that all the cottages and 
villages in Europe might be knocked down in 
аа to force us to replace them.” ended Mr. 
Shaw. 


—  @ @— — 


Major УУ. J. Travers, R.E.. Е.В.1.В.А.. has 

an appointed deputy ‘housing director апа 
architect of Birmingham at a salary of £800 per 
annum, Major Travers is at present in the 
Army, but is about to be demobilised. 


The Marchioness Anconati Visconti has ful- 
filled her promise to make a donation to the 
University of Paris for the purpose of insti- 
tuting a Faculty of the History of Art and 
-Estheties, and has handed to the Vice-Rector, 
Dr. Lucien Poincaré, the sum of two million 
francs (£80,000). Premises are to be built at 
the corner of the Rue de l'Observatoire. and 
Rue Michelet from plans chosen Бу public 
competition among French architecis. 


Ок 
Olivers' 
Seasoned 
Hardwoods, 
APPLY TO— 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, Ltd. 
120, Bunbill Row, London, Е.С. 


TENDERS. 

*,*Correspondents woukd in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any 
rate, of the accepted tender; it adds to the value 
of the information. _ 


AYLESFORD.—For alterations and decorative works 
at Preston Hall, Aylesford, Kent, for the Council of 
Industrial Settlement. Messrs. Parnacott, 93, York 
Road. London, 8.Е.1, architects :— 

Holloway Bros. (time 32 weeks) £14,460 0 0 


Downs, W. (time 32 weeks) 14,123 0 0 
Laurence, W., and Son (time 30 

weeks) dis ша vis .. 13,861 0 0 
Corben R., and Son (time 30 

weeks) e s ся .. 13,860 0 0 
Wallis, G. E., and Sons* (time 

26 weeks) А .. 13,719 0 0 


* Accepted. 

BARNBY DON, DONcasTER.—For 60 houses and road 
works at Barnby Don, for the Doncaster Rural Dis- 
trict Council :— 

Lister, 4. 2% ЭР m ..£45,800 0 0 

Accepted. 

BIRMINGHAM.—For 66 houses on the Fordhouse 
Farm Estate, for the City Council.—Recommended 
for acceptance :— 

Boots, Н., and Sons, Ltd., London, £811 tp £819 
per house, exclusive of cost of site. Also for 1,00U 
houses at Quinton, £823 to £832 per house. 


BURNHAM, EssEX.—For 20 houses, for the Urban 

District. Council :— 

Gould and Son Вай 25 ..£18,500 0 0 

Accepted. 

ELLESMERE PORT.—For 65 houses, for the Ellesmere 

Port and Whitby Urban District Council.—Ac- 

cepted, subject to certain modifications :— 

Gould .. die .. £03,324 0 0 


FakNHAM.—For erection of 34 houses at Farn- 
haan :— 

Goddard and Sons (accepted). Average cost, іп- 
cluding land, sewerage, ete., £972 per house. 


FoLEsHILL.—For steel-framed factory, for Messrs. 
Pool. Lorrimer and Tabherer.—F. E. Tabberer, 18, 
Friar Lane, Leicester, Architect.—Quantities by 4. 
T. Burt, Е.5.1., 7, Pocklington's Walk, Leicester :— 


Gray, J. E. .. m c ..£10,839 0 0 
Jones, W. H., and Son .. 10,602 0 0 
Kelley and Son .. Vs .. 9,918 І І 
Isaac, W. J. and J., Coventry? 9,123 18 6 


* Accepted. 


LEWESTER.—For erecting a printing office in 


Forest Road, Leicester, for Mr. W. Binson.—H. 
Bland, Surveyor, 221, Fosse Road North, Lei- 
vester :— 
Elliott, F. .. . £3385 0 0 
Chitham and Co. 3,313 0 0 
Duxbury and Sons .. 3215 0 0 
Potter . 3,125 0 0 
Bradford 3,027 0 0 
MANSFIELD.—For &ewage works extensions at 
Pleaseley Hill, for the Town Council :— 
Ashley, ]H., Mansfield .. . £4,335 0 0 


Accepted. 
SEVENOAKS.—For 24 houses and making new road, 


at Sundridge, for thc Sevenoaks Rural District 
Council.—P. F. Potter, 49, London Road, Seven. 


oaks, Architect :— 


Strange and Sons, Sevenoaks ..£27,895 0 0 
Cox Brothers, Muidstone .. 27,837 0 0 
Durtnell, R., and Sons, Brasted 26,924 11 0 
Wallis, E., Sevenoaks .. .. 94,196 0 0 
Woodhams, J. L. and Sons, 

Bromley* .. 21,939 0 0 


` * Accepted. 


TEDDINGTON.—For houses, for the Teddington 
Urban District Council :— 
Jones, W., and Sons, 64, Vic- 

Street, Westminster .. £81,175 0 9 
Accepted. 
—————— Ө > << ————— 

e 5 
CHIPS. 
Judge Greenwell, at Newcustle-on-Tyne, on 
Wednesday granted an cjeotment order 


against a widow who rented a house at £30 
and sublet it for £104. 


Werrington, Northants, last week adopted a 
design submitted by the architect. (Mr. Tray- 
ting) of a memorial cross, to be erected in the 
churchyard, facing the Green, at an eetimated 
cost of £115. ' 

The Federation of British Industries state 
that there 18 reason to doubt whether the in- 
crease in railway rates and demurrage charges 
i$ legally enforceable, and are taking further 
legal opinion on the point. 


An altar and reredos erected in memory of 
officers and men. of H.M.S, Excellent Naval 
Gunnery School as Portsmouth who fe! in 
the war were unveiled on January 15 in the 
church at the Whale Island school headquarteis 
by Admiral Sir Сес Burney comma: in- 
chief at the port. 

A factory for the manufacture of cement from 
calcite and clay is to be put up at Beira, East 
Africa, by the Beira Portland Cement Com- 
pany. The plant 18 to have a capacity of 7,000 
tons a week, and will get its raw materials 
from the Siluvu Hills, some 78 miles distant by 
rail. 

The Wolverhampton Memorial Committee 
have decided unanimously that the War memo- 
rial shall consist of a memorial hall and a 
memorial intimately connected with the benefit 
of widows and orphans or other dependents of 
men who had fallen, the form of this to be 
considered by a special committee. 


At a mecting of the Rochdule Housing Com- 
mittee, last Tuesday night, Professor Aber- 
crombie, the consulting architect, attended to 
discuss the question of concrete houses, some 
of which are being erected under his super- 
vision in different parts of the country. No 
decision was come to, and it is probable that 
beforo arriving at any conclusion on the suh- 
ject the specimen dwellings of this type will 
ye visited. 


The Rochdale Corporation have appointed 
Mr. J. A. Ardern, deputy cleansing superin- 
tendent, Birmingham, to the position «f 
cleansing superintendent, at a salary of £550 
per annum. There were ninety-three apph- 
cations for the post. The Cleansing Commit- 
tee reduced the number of candidates to six, 
and this number was further reduced to two, 
viz., Mr. Ardern and Mr. Crookes. and even- 
tually the former was appointed Бу a smal) 
majority. y 

Yesterday week Mr. Thomas, the chief 
assistant to Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, who is now 
on his way home from India, attended a con- 
sultation with the Rochdale War Memorial 
Sub-Committee to discuss th^ four sites sug- 
gested and the nature of the design for the 
memorial. For the moment the question oí 
site remains in abeyance. Meanwhile Вт 
Edwin Lutvens is asked to prepare three de- 
signs—one for the site facing the Town Hall, a 
second for the Slopes site opposite the Presby- 
terian Church, and a third for the Corn Mill 
site. 
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We hope some level-headed Scotsman 
at Paisley will ask Mr. Asquith whether 
he will, if returned, insist on the repeal 
oi the disastrous clauses in Mr. Lloyd 
George's Finance Acts of 1909-10, for 
which, as Premier then, he was only less 
responsible than his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Mr. Asquith knows some- 
thing about finance; and must, by this 
tme, be fully aware that the increment 
value clauses have wrought more mischief 
than any similar legislation within the 
memory of any living ; and are responsible 
almost entirely for the house shortage and 
for the present profiteering by the owners 
of houses. If his reply is in the affirma- 
tive, every sensible voter in Paisley will 
help to return him. И it is not, all his 
«ther claims are worth little consideration. 


Wigan Town Council, last Monday 
nizht, authorised the Finance Committee 
to consider the question of the issue by 
the corporation of currency notes on the 
security of the rates for financing, without 
interest, house building and other under- 
takings which are of urgent necessity to 
the well-being of the people, and are not 
the means of making profit The chair- 
man of the Finance Committee (Conserva- 
tive) moved as an amendment that the 
Government, within the shortest practic- 
able time, should reduce the present in- 
flated currency, restore the pound sterling 
to its par value, bring about a return to 
the gold standard, and promote a sound 
financial policy. The amendment was lost 
by 22 to 17, and the resolution was carried. 
We shall be curious to see what comes of 
it “Тһе idea," Alderman Fletcher, who 
moved the resolution, says, 5 is primarily 
an attack on the burden of interest." The 
method proposed seems to be for the State 
to sell new currency notes to the Wigan 
Corporation for house building or other 
purposes at merely the cost of printing, 
which Mr. Fletcher puts at 18d. a thous- 
and. The notes would be expended in ex- 
change for materials, and in wages, and 
во on. Every year the corporation would 
raleem part of the issue of notes. Thus 
in process of time Wigan might have had, 
say, £50,000 of notes; it would have paid 
£50,000 back, and notes to that amount 
would be destroyed. Nobody would be a 
half-penny the worse, but there would be 
standing as the result of this little finan- 


cial arrangement a fine block of municipal 
buildings, or maybe a park or school. The 
capitalist would have been overthrown, for 
all this would have been done without 
recourse to borrowing and with no payment 
for interest. А similar scheme was tried 
in Guernsey from 1815 to 1837—success- 
fully, so some of its chroniclers have de- 
clared, but disastrously according to its 
opponents. The objection seems to us 
that the builders and others who found 
material, etc., would exact higher prices, 
while the workmen who accepted them as 
wages would have to submit to a discount 
demanded by the tradesmen who supplied 
food, etc. But И Wigan avoids this and 
is successful we may try the idea our- 
selves, if our papermakers and printers 
are complaisant! 


Those blessed words, “ Alternative ac- 
commodation available," are likely to 
have a long run in the courts before their 
meaning is made manifest. They are from 
the latest of our makeshift Increase of 
Rent Acts, and describe what the judge 
is “especially " to consider before he can 
turn out a tenant within the Acts, after 
due notice, and give possession to a land- 
lord who wants the place himself or for 
someone in his employ. They were dealt 
with by two judges of the High Court 
in the curious case of ''Wilcock v. 
Booth." This began in the Barnsley 
County Court, where plaintiff, as owner, 
claimed possession of a house and shop in 
which the defendant, as tenant, lived 
and carried on business as a grocer with 
a lbeer off-licence. The plaintiff had 
bought the premises in 1918, and now 
wanted to live there and carry on busi- 
ness. She offered the defendant “ alterna- 
tive accommodation" in the way of a 
dwelling without any shop. Defendant 
declined to go: the County Court Judge 
held that the landlady must provide the 
tenant with a house and shop, and as 
she could not do so he dismissed her 
application as unreasonable. The High 
Court found themselves faced with a 
knotty point. If ‘‘ alternative accommo- 
dation’’ meant what it seemed 10 
say, it should include the shop by which 
the tenant got her living. As Bray, J. 
pointed out, it would also seem to cover 
a surgery and stable to a country doctor's 
house. But the Court felt bound to hold 
that, as the principal Act of 1915 clearly 
only applied tp ''dwelling houses," no 


shop was included. So the case м] go 
for a new trial before some other judge, 
and the County Court order for posses- 
sion is rescinded. Yet we cannot see 
how, if a shop is legally outside this clause 
of the Act, any other view can be taken 
of the words “alternative accomanoda- 
tion," unless the tenant gets to the Court 
of Appeal, where they make sense of the 
muddle ! 


The new Increase of Rent Amendment 
Act of December 23 last has not been long 
in getting to the Courts, and raising some 
pretty problems. Indeed, the working out 
of this emergency legislation shows once 
again the rusty and creaking condition of 
our aged land laws. In the recent case of 
““Cottell and Baker, and Others," several 
pressing practical points were decided. 
The plaintiff was landlord of a house and 
shop in Mayfair, which he let to defendant 
Baker at a rent of £100 a year. He, in his 
turn, sublet all but shop, etc., to poorer 
tenants as separate rooms, and was getting 
in total rents of some £80 a year. His 
agreement provided that he should not 
underlet, as he did, wíthout landlord's 
consent, but an old case had somehow de- 
cided that subletting parts of premises does 
not break this covenant. The subtenants, 
therefore, were not trespassers, as the land- 
lord argued, though he knew of them, but 
were tenants in their own right, апа so 
entitled to the protection of the Acts. The 
defendant Baker was not within the Act. 
as his rent was over £70, and an order fur 
possession in favour of plaintifi, the lanc- 
lord, was made against him as to shop an | 
premises going with it. И he had com^ 
within the Acts then: the Court would hav» 
considered whether or not he made an ur:- 
reasonable profit by subletting, under th 
last Act. The judge, indeed, said that he 
should not consider this profit was un- 
reasonable, because, though Baker got kis 
shop rent free, he paid all the heavy ri: s 
and taxes. No order could be made 11 
favour of the plaintiff landlord against th > 
subtenants who remain. But he has n w 
to face his purchaser and do what he c: + 
to defend an action for specific perfur:..- 
ance of his contract to sell with р s- 
session ! 


There can be no doubt that the appe::l 
of the Duke of Connaught for a milli:n 
pounds, wherewith to build a new centra. 
home of Masonry in London, will be 


68 


of wise benevolence, 


consideration. 


In a lecture last Wednesday. week at 
Kentish Town, on “Art and Beauty in 


` Actual Life," Mr. Edward Carpenter, 


speaking of. the untidy appearance of 


many houses іп London— windows broken, 


doors that needed painting, plaster fallen 
from walls, and so on—w@ndered why 
groups of two or three competent work- 
men did not go from house to house offer- 


ing their services to carry out repairs. 
The capital required would be very little. 
But he was afraid that most British work- 


ing people lacked the initiative to do 


anything until they had first found an 
employer to give them a job. Gir Sydney 


Olivier, who presided, warmly endorsed 


Mr. Carpenter's suggestion. He believed 
that in the present disorganised condition 
of the building trade there was a great 
opening for the associated activity of 
workmen. He had himself recently 
bought a house in a remote part of 
Oxfordshire. Не found that it needed a 
good deal of repairing, but it would have 
been hopeless just now to try to get any 
builder to undertake work of this kind. 
With some hesitation—as he had to spend 
most of his time in London and could 
not often be on the spot—he engaged 
three local men to do what was wanted. 
He had been surprised at the high 
quality of the result, especially as regarde 
the plastering, which showed a really 
high-class finish. Sir Sydney attributed 
the skill of these men largely to the fact 
that they had developed their own artistic 
ideas by working together—not following 
at one time the instructions of one archi- 
tect or builder, and at another time the 
very different instructions of another. 


At last week's meeting of the City Cor- 
poration the Lord Mayor reported the 
receipt oi a letter from the Director of 
the "Victoria and Albert Museum with 
reference to the caskets presented by the 
Corporation to eminent persons, and ask- 
ing the Corporation to further the cause 
of the industrial arts by giving commis- 
sions of this kind to individual artists in 
preference to commercial firms. Mr. Hay- 
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speedily responded to by the Craft. | wood said it would not pay artists to do 
Masonry has utterly outgrown its historic | 
home in Great Queen Street, and a new 
building worthy of its many benevolent 
expansions is an absolute necessity. There 
are 3,500 Masonic lodges under the 
English jurisdiction, and they may be 
depended upon to do their full share. But 
those who are not Masons have the right 
and duty to claim their share in the 
response to the royal appeal of the Grand 
Master, if only in recognition of the work 
including the 
Masonic schools for boys and girls, the 
homes for old people, the nursing home 
to take the place of the two hospitals 
maintained during the war for the care 
of the wounded, and other activities which 
stand to the credit of Masonry as brilliant 
examples of the luxury of doing good—a 
“ luxury " indeed, which—pace Dr. Addi- 
son and his last new regulations—must 
not delay for a moment the scheme under 


work which the West End firms were pre- 
pared to do for the advertisement in- 
volved. The matter was referred to com- 
mittee. Perhaps a return of recent sums 
paid per casket would be informative— 
Are the 


particularly to the presentees ! 
caskets kept in stock, to order? 


The Institution of Civil Engineers will 
introduce its Registration Bill in the next 
session of Parliament as a Public Bill. 
Registration is not to be confined to mem- 
bers of the institution, although every 


member will be placed upon the register, 


but any other person who complies with 
qualifications to be laid down by the in- 
stitution wil have a right to be regis- 
tered. With regard to the special position 
occupied by members of other important 
societies, the Bill does not affect or inter- 
fere in any way with the rights they may 
already have to claim recognition as ex- 
perts in the engineering activities espe- 
cially fostered and promoted бу those 
societies, and to use the titles and descrip. 
tions authorised by them—either alone or 
in addition to the title of.''Civil En- 


gineer " when that is claimed and estab- 


lished. The Bill contains provision for 


the insertion in the register of particular 


professional qualifications, but it gives no 


title beyond that -of “Civil Engineer.” 


Thus eligibility to register does not involve 


any obligation to become a member of the 
institution of Civil Engineers or of any 
other society. That is the right line to 
work on. Parliament is never likely to 
recognise membership of any one profes- 
sional society as а qualification to regis- 
ter, and failure to see that in the past by 
the R.I.B.A. has been one cause of delay 
in the registration of architects. 


Writing in La Revue de Chimie Indus- 
trielle, M. de Keghel describes some 
methods of manufacturing artificial mar- 
bles. Не divides pseudo-murbles into 
two groups—viz., those with a base of 
sulphate or carbonate of calcium, and 
those having a base of magnesium salts. 
Very attractive imitations,of white marble 
are obtained by the use of plaster, c.g., a 
compound consisting of 22 kg. of plaster 
(which has been heated to a temperature 
of 250? C. for 3 hours), 8 kg. of slaked 
lime, and 8 kg. of finely ground puzzolana, 
mixed with a solution of fluoro-silicate of 
alumina, so as to form a thin paste. This 
paste is then spread out flat on paper 
sheeting, after which it is worked up by 
the aid of the trowel into thin slabs of 
from 2 to 3 centimetres thick. By employ- 
ing various tools working over specimens 
of real marble, designs are worked into the 
still wet surface by means of paste of 
similar composition slightly coloured with 
yellow ochre, ultramarine blue, etc., thus 
imitating the natural markings of real 
marble. The crystalline texture of marbie 
is simulated by smoothing the surface of 
the slabs with the polishing brush, after 
having sprinkled them with powdered talc 
or mica. The slabs are then left to dry in 
air for from 24 to 36 hours. The pseudo- 
marbles thus obtained are described by the 
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Technical Review a& light and porous, and 
are not suitable for outdoor work until 
after hardening by coating the slabs with 
fluoro-silicates. 


` The present scarcity of building material 


has led to a new form of industry in Ger- 
many. At some large gas-works, notably 
at Heidelberg, Fürth, and Stuttgart, and 


other works where cinder or slag is pro- 


duced, the manufacture of artificial build- 
ing stone has been undertaken. The stone 
is produced in blocks of a convenient size, 
usually 10 by 12 by 25 centimetres. It is 
formed of a definite mixture of cinder and 
cement, with either sharp sand or lime 
stone. Its resistance varies, according to 
the composition, from 20 to 50 kilo- 
grammes to the square centimetre. 
Thus 1 cement to 8 cinder gives a 
resistance of 205 kilogrammes, while 
1 cement to 6 cinder and 2 sand 
gives a resistance value of 51.5 kilo- 
grammes. Commonly adopted proportions 
are:-8 parts of cinder sifted to 10 mm. 
size; 3 parts cement; and 4 limestone, 
which give a resistance of about 30 kilos.. 
and sufficient for the walls of ordinary 
buildings. Only such cinder ie suitable 
for this manufacture that has lain in the 
waste heap for a considerable time. Chemi- 
cal action takes place in waste heaps, 
which action must be left to work itself 
out. This is especially important where 
sulphate of lime may be formed. The pre- 
sence of magnesia is objectionable on the 
ground of its forming magnesium ва, 
which, being hygroscopic, tend to keep the 
walls damp. If limestone is used in the 
place of sand, it should be of an hydraulic 
nature. The sand should be clean—i.e.. 
free from clayey matter. In some gas- 
works the manufacture is carried on en- 
tirely by hand labour, iron forms being 
used to shape the blocks. One man using 
these moulds, according to the Technical 
Review, quoting from the Journal für 
Gasbeleuchtung, can make in an eight-hour 
shift from 400 to 500 blocks. In from three 
to four weeks the blocks are sufficiently 
set for use. 


None will regret the half-crown spent 
on a little easily carried in the pocket 
booklet by William Kiddier (London: 
А. C. Fifield, 13, Clifford’s Inn, Е.С.4). 
The true artist will find some useful hints, 
and all who really care for Art and its 
message to man—the only one with reality 
in these days of din of the shrieking shib- 
boleths of the politicians and the rest of 
the paradoxists, and other pests of the 
time—will turn thankfuly to the real 
gems of comfort that sparkle on almost 
every page; forgetting tor a while the 
“man with the mind of the mocker and the 
stomach of the epicure who produces 8 
book that is the snuff of him, or the 
remorseless dabbler that paints flesh and 
stain as his own affair," and rememberin: 
that “had it been possible to make desire 
sublime the devil would have done the 


work himself: it would have been his 
Further on, Mr. Kiddier | 


masterstroke.’’ 
says, truly enough, “the history of the 
world may be reduced to a few words: in 
the beginning it was a garden; in the 
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FORTY-STORY FLATS FOR LONDON. 


We oonfess—probably quite stupidly—to 
a considerable degree of sympathy with 
the motives which inspired Sir Martin 
Conway's plea last week at the London 
Society for the better utilisation of Lon- 
don as a home for the yearly increasing 
thousands whose daily task done therein 
is added to at both ends by the time and 
worry experienced in getting to and from 
it to their more or less comfortless abodes 
at ever-growing distances from London 
itself. Engendered by a continuous resi- 
dence during the first twenty-one years сі 
a fairly long life, our firm conviction is 
that the City of London is in every respect 
the healthiest and most convenient dwell- 
ıng-place in England. To-day that is a 
luxury not easily obtainable even by the 
rich. Fifty years ago it wae otherwise; 
and quite a respectable number of resi- 
dents of all classes lived within the City 
precincts. We have the  pleasantest 
memories of the comfort and convenience 
enjoyed in some of the big old houses 
that have long since disappeared, and of 
the good, wholesome air breathed in at the 
top stories, jn which our веер was ob- 
tained free from dust and undisturbed by 
the racket in the streets, and the noises 
through the thin walls of the adjoining 
houses which now deny that blessing to :he 
residents in nearly every suburb. Never 
since have we been eo well housed, and 
seldom in better company. Many of the 
London clergy lived close to their churches 
--опе, the rector of a church about which a 
‚good deal is being talked just now, St. 
Mary Abchurch, had his quiet but com- 
fortable rectory next door thereto, by the 
side of which at the corner of Sherborne 
Lane bloomed the ''Parson's Garden.” 
into which we often looked down with the 
envy of a town-child о the good fortune 
of those who could sit out amid the trees 
and flowers. The Dean of St. Paul's, uf 
course, lived in his Deanery, etill more 
* eribbed, cabined, and confined ’’ than 
now, and his Sub-Dean in a pleasant house 
in Charterhouse Square, pleasant visits to 
which are still cherished. Clerical influ- 
ences perhaps dictated the delight with 
which we have preached sermons to 
imaginary audiences from the pulpit in 
the private chapel of a big mansion in 
Laurence Pountney Lane, long ago de- 
molished to make way for the demands 
of trade and commerce. ‚Professional men 
of standing were to be found by scores 
in the quiet squares, and in Finsbury 
Circus, in two of the houses wherein, 
successively, it was our good fate to share 
the delights of the still well-preserved 
garden. Even the humbler but quite 88 
useful citizens had to live in the City, 
including the members of the City Police 
Force, and other auxiliaries of ite power 
and prestige Whether they manage to 
do it still we do not know, but are very 
sure if, like ourselves, they have to pitch 
their night]y tent far away from the only 


real “home” left to the expectation of. 


most poor pilgrims of our sort, they, too, 
have not joined in the diatribes of the 
critics who have downed Sir Martin Con- 
way with their denunciations of his drastic 
desire to ‘‘ knock down all the main 
streets, acres at a time, and in the great 
open spaces which would be left build the 
highest buildings it is possible to erect.” 

Surely, “ the highest buildings it is 
possible to erect’’ need not necessarily 
be ''forty stories high," 


Eia w- МИЛОМ A `. `. 2 Rio E. CA 
end it is a factory." Poor progress! but 
"still unaccounted there is a quantity 
called soul... the word not made flesh 
whose utterance is a war unto the ear of 


nor hideous“ 


architecturally? There is not a little to 
be said, sesthetically and practically, for 


the solidly-built flats that exist in Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh, some parts of Lon- 
don, and almost all the great Conti. 


nental cities. They offer opportunities for 


architectural treatment, 


for dignified 
façades and noble 


ions, such as 


the cottage dwelling cannot supply. Run 
tral | We think the success of euch a trial would 


on the communal principle, with cen 
heating, a restaurant, and a general 
domestic staff, they fill a want for which 
there is a great and growing demand, and 
one we earnestly hope to see realised. It 
is of course true, as Mr. William Wood- 
ward pointed out last Sunday in an inter- 
view with a representative of the 
Observer, that the height of a building 
should obviously for light and air and 
architectural effect have true relation to 
the thoroughfare which it fronts. The 
usual angle of forty-five degrees, which 
means that the height of a building should 
not exceed the width of the street, should 
never be disregarded. The Piccadilly 
Hotel, which Mr. Woodward erected in 
conjunction with the late Mr. Norman 
Shaw, is built within the limits pre- 
scribed by the Building Act of 1894— 
namely, eighty feet in height from the 
pavement to the parapet, with an addi- 


tion of two stories in the roof, making 


the total height from the pavement level 
roughly one hundred feet. The effect can 
be judged by the public, and within such 
limits it may surely be possible to meet 
the demand for centralisation, which, as 
Mr. Delissa Joseph insists in his very 
sensible letter in the Times of last Satur- 
day, is rife, and the response to which 
would afford some relief to traffic, as 
there would be fewer people to bring in 


and out of town each day, while the in-. 


crease in residential accommodation over- 
looking the parks would relieve the pres- 
sure on many of the outlying districts 
and do something towards solving the 
housing problem. The increased rating 
could be utilised, as he points out, as 
security for municipal loans, which could 
be applied not only to street widening, 
but to the financing of housing schemes 
on the outskirts; while the new resi- 
dential blocks would enjoy beautiful views 
and secure to their occupants ready access 
to the parks. Tall buildings on the Em- 
bankment, north and south, the south 
being linked up to the West End by the 
new Charing Cross Bridge, would afford 
the much-needed additional accommoda- 
tion for business purpoees. 


Anyhow, eur belief is that very little 
more relief is obtainable from Garden 
Cities or Garden Suburbs, as so far estab- 
lished. It may be, as Morris euggested, 
that we are on the eve of а revolution 
that is to rend London into pieces and 
scatter its population abroad into more 
rational and moderately sized centres of 
life and work, leaving the capital to be 
rebuilt on more habitable lines, that shall 
give us the large open spaces and high 
buildings which Sir Martin Conway 
pleaded for before the London Society 
without protest from an organisation the 
main purpose of which is the beantifica- 
tion of London. Meanwhile, as the Times 
suggests, we should like to eee am initial 
experiment made in the Whitechapel 
Road. At present its spacious width is 
its only recommendation. Add to its 
width height, in the shape of a number 
of blocks of high buildings, not in one 
continuous wall, but planted here and 
there at judicious intervals, and there is 
no reason why it should not become, ae 15 
is sometimes called, the finest street in 


London. Even with the number of stories 


restricted to twenty, many more Lon- 


doners might have far more comfortable 
and decent quarters than the present 
houses can supply. Their tenants would 
enjoy the priceless boon of the green 
spaces to be laid out between and behind 
them, while the higher up they lived the 
purer the air they would breathe and the 
less they would be tortured by the cease- 
less din of the traffic in the streets below. 


soon reverse the stream of home-seekers 


vainly seeking accommodation in far-away 


Garden Suburbs, and with advantage to 
all of us. 
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HOTEL AT HYDE PARK CORNER, 
LONDON, W. 


This drawing was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy Summer Exhibition, 1919. The 
work is intended to be carried out under 
the supervision oi the architect, Mr. 
Frank T. Verity, F.R.I.B.A., of Sackville 
Street, W. Тһе elevations are all in 
wrought masonry, as shown, but we have 
no further particulars. 


MEMORIAL TAPESTRY HANGINGS, 
ETON COLLEGE CHAPEL. 


The dorsale, or centre-piece over the 
altar of Eton College Chapel, designed by 
the late Sir E. Burne-Jones, Bart., wae 
illustrated in the BuiLDincG- News for 
January 9, the subject being taken from 
the painter's “ Adoration of the Magi." 
The two flanking tapestries in the same 
sanctuary, given herewith, were also car- 
ried out under the personal direction of 
Mr. Henry Dearle, by Messrs. Morris and 
Company. All three photographs of these 
hangings were exhibited at the Royal 
Academy War Memorials Exhihition during 
last autumn, and the pair reproduced to- 
day form memorials of Eton boys killed in 
the South African War. The angels 
(“Angeli Laudantes” and “Angeli 
Ministrantes ") are based upon Burne- 
Jones’ cartoons for Salisbury Cathedral, 
and were woven at Merton Abbey Tapestry 
Works. 


SELECTED HOUSING SCHEME, 
SELLY OAK, BIRMINGHAM. 


The plans and elevations given: here- 
with show the accepted design in this 
recent competition. The lay-out suits the 
levels of the site and avoids unnecessary 


expense in foundations. The houses group 


round three sides of two squares. The 
larger houses occupy the most prominent 
position nearest to the road. Each house 
has a good garden. Twelve houses having 
three bedrooms and four houses having 
four bedrooms. The living-rooms have 
two windows giving cross ventilation. The 
sculleries are fitted with range, gas cooker, 
copper, sink, and draining board, and 
table, with space for mangle In two 
houses the copper and mangle are in the 
covered way. Storage room Їюг prams or 
cycles is provided under the stairs. Over- 
sicht of the garden is obtained from the 
living-room and scullery windows. All 
larders face the north, except two, which 
face east. In every house the principal 
bedroom contains not less than 160 square 
feet of floor area. In eight of the houses 
considerable economy has been exercised 
by reducing the area of the first floor, 
whilst still providing the necessary bed- 
room accommodation. The walls, in local 
red facing bricks. with Black Country 
facing bricks to plinth, quoins, oversail- 
ing to eaves and chimnev heads. The in- 
ternal walls are 4% in. thick, with breeze 
concrete slab partitions between first-floor 
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rooms, where nct over ground-floor walls. 
The roof of deal, covered with tiles. The 
floors to living-rooms, parlours, and bed- 
rooms, etc., of deal boarding. Sculleries, 
larders, w.c.'s, and covered ways to have 
9 in. red quarry floors. Coal-places have 
blue brick floors. The joiners’ work and 


fittings are standardised. The cubical con- 


tents average 13,935 cubic feet per house. 
The architects are Messrs. Ingall, Bridg- 
water, and Porter, County Buildings, 147, 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
-------><эеве-<------- 


COLOUR HARMONY IN DECORATION. 


By H. Кемр Рвоззов, Dr. Снвом., F.R.C.I. 
M.S.P.* 

Most people have their own idea on the 
subject, but I think that you will agree with 
me that to obtain harmony, proportion of 
colour is the first thing to be considered. 
This is no new theory, for was it not 
Aristotle who said, “Colours may mutuallv 
relate like musical concords for their 
pleasantest arrangement, like those concords 
mutually proportionate ” ? 

The doctor gives a prescription—it is the 
proportion of each ingredient which he con- 
siders. Should it not be the same with the 
decorator and his colour? The size of the 
room must be considered, and the quantity 
of colour used accordingly. . 

If I may still go further, might not the 
question of colour vibration be considered? A 
table of the contrasts of light wave length in 
centimeters in air and vibration frequencies 
of, colour has been prepared by Rood 
Thompson. Remembering that light travels 
at 186,300 miles a second, the vibration fre- 
quencies of orange yellow, for instance. 
would be 510 million millions. The time 
may yet come when we shall use our colours 
In this way, for colour, like everything in 
the universe, is a matter of vibration, but 
more simple methods can be arrived at in 
order to produce harmony. The following 
methods are no new ones, but they are the 
safest to go on. 

First, and by far the easiest, is through 
the use of tones of one colour, but bv the 
use of such a method the decoration becomes 
monotonous; relief can, however, be given, 
especially in the use of grey, by the right 
proportional values of other colours in hang- 
ings, cushions and coverings. The second 
№ by the use of complementary colours, or 
those which lie opposite each other. The 
third is by the use of colours lying next 
to each other. 

The second method, which is that of the 
colours lying opposite each other in the 
colour scale, is more difficult, and unless 
worked out on a scientific basis discord can 
easily arise. 

The third ,and most difficult is that of 
taking all the colours lving next to each 
other in order to arrive at a complete 
balance of harmony. If, for instance, one 
end of the scale is taken the result will be 
too cold; many rooms of the present day 
treated in blues and greys are condemned 
on account of their being both dull and cold. 
If. on the other hand, red, orange and 
yellow are used, the result is certainly too 
warm. i 

The only course possible is to use those 
that lie next to each other in the middle 
range of the colour scale. which are green 
and yellow. These should produce a har- 
mony. 

It would be most difficult and daring to 
design any decoration where the whole colour 
scale was used without producing the ap- 
pearance of harlequinade colouring. 

Therefore, the simplest and safest method 
is by the use or tones of one colour, with 
the introduction of two complementary 
colours, used in proportion. 

It is important on taking a house to have 
at least one room in which harmony should 
be the chief consideration. 

How seldom it occurs to the mind of one 
taking a house that there will be one room in 
which the largest proportion of their time 
will be spent. Accessories of colour must be 
considered in euch a room, and the right pro- 
portional consideration given to them. 


С“ From a Paper rend before the Incorporated 
Institute of British Decorators. 


It is the additions to such a room after it 
is finished without the thought of each 
coloured article that renders discord. 

Things which are taken from their har- 
monious surroundings and placed in such 
rooms, china, for instance, and coloured 
glass, beautiful in themselves, are often dis- 
cordant in the modern room, where harmony 
should be the first thought. One discordant 
colour spoils the harmony of a room, but if 
another is put near it the effect is broken and 
the coloure put together make for harmony. 
This is why the introduction of coloured 
cushions in proportional quantities are useful 
in decoration. 

In room decoration a central idea can be 
taken. 1t may be a Tudor room. It may 
be an opal room. It may be a red room; 
but it is necessary in all these ideas to work 
the scheme from a logical point. Does not 
the Tudor or Georgian period call forth pri- 
mary colouring, and that of Louis XV. 
secondary, in order to render harmony? Re- 
verse it, and discord will result. 

Black and gold have lately been used ex- 
tensively, but in the use of the former the 
effect has been heavy and sombre. It is 
possible to have a carpet and curtains black. 
and also the furniture and hangings. Yet Бу 
the right balancing of the colour proportions 
and a judicious adjustment of the relation 
between the background and the accessories. 
richness of colour quality can be obtained 
without any sacrifice of that charm or reti- 
cence which counte for much in domestic 
decoration. In many cases the striving after 
eccentricity has led the designer to create un- 
pardonable discord. It is most necessary to 
understand the great importance of making 
& room a place in which to live. 

It is also important to realise that har- 
mony of interior decoration lies in the en- 
semble rather than in the units of beauty, 
and that black does not necessarily produce 
à funereal effect, but serves, on the contrary, 
as a most effective background for the notes 
of colour proportionately and advantageously 
placed. 

It is most important to remember that the 
room in which we live must be worked out 
in a logical scheme of colour. Each must be 
carefully thought out and rightly balanced, 
which can only come by the right considera- 
tion of proportional principles. 

Only by the exact adjustment of colour 
harmony can a room be presented as a colour 
composition. 

I do not wish to go too much into the 
matter of colour therapeutically used, but I 
think that serious consideration ought to be 
given to colour used in this way in offices 
and workshops, in order that the employees 
are kept physically fit, and by which the 
greatest amount of work can be obtained 
with the least possible fatigue, which 18 
equally desirable both for the employer and 
employee. І may mention that a scheme has 
already been taken up at Cardiff. 

Having studied colour from the therapeutic 
point, let us consider it in relation to room 
decoration in regard to harmony and discord. 

In the ordinary living room, taking the 
colours which lie near to each other in the 
middle range—blue, green, and yellow—such 
colours should harmonise, for they not only 
euggest life and sunlight, but space if treated 
with knowledge and proportionately. 

Yellows are used to produce on the mind 
the sense of sunlight, yellow being the seat 
of light; blue, the vibration of the firma- 
ment; green. the early spring. Colours must 
live. so to speak ; they must vibrate with life. 
AM life is pulsation. Віце, again, is a 
favourite colour. Ап interesting fact 18 that 
it has a health-giving power not only on 
human beings, but also on plants. Flowers 
grown under blue glass greatly increase in 
size and vitality. Yellow is a strong stimu- 
lant. 

Green, a combination of blue and yellow. 
should be so mixed that the proportion of 
each produces the green of the early spring 
bud. | 

A room treated in blue, green, and yellow 
in light proportions should produce harmony. 

For the colours you use on the ceiling are 
also to be found on walls and woodwork. 

It must be remembered that colours are 
divided into primary and secondary, and 
must be used in such way. Black and 


purpose. 


white are not usually placed among colours, 
being positive and negative prospects of 
light. Tinte and shades do not increase the 
number of the spectrum, but only show 
modifications of tone. These modifications 
are often necessary in dealing with room 
decoration, especially where large surfaces 
of wall and ceiling are concerned, in order 
io arrive at the colour proportion and ob- 
tain harmony of colour. Discord is often 
produced through ignorance or enthusiasm. 
Colour after colour 15 used, and perspective 
is not considered. The result is a mass of 
confused discord. How few people can 
visualise colour; hence the necessity of a 
scientific colour chart. Colour must be 
worked out according to its own lawe, for 
there 18 no road to &rue harmony except 
through the laws of science. It is the eame 
as all other sciences. Music is akin to 
colour. Both are based on the law of vibra 
tion, one of sound and the other of light. 
We must learn our colours as we learn our 
notes, until we obtain our full chords of 
harmony. Colour decoration can be worked 
in major and minor. tones. Themes can 
enter into harmonious construction by the 
introduction of gold and silver. If we used 
and worked out our colour harmonies by those 
which appear in the spectrum, either bv 
those lying next to each other, or through 
the use of different tones of one colour, or 
by the complementary colours lying opposite 
each other, we should at least arrive at more 
harmony, especialy when we take a back- 
ground of black and white. which, as I have 
mentioned before, are positive and negative 
aspects of light, and, therefore, not placed 
among the colours. 

The use of the negative black was under- 
stood and appreciated by the Egyptians 
2000 в.с., and long before that in India. 

Each colour in the spectrum has its own 
Scientifically red has, I under- 
stand, proved to be the warmest, and changes 
less in light or dark than any other colour. 
Orange aud vellow are warm colours. Green 
can be made warm or cold ; this depends on 
proportions. Blue is cold. One important 
thing in using complementary colours ie that 
thev must be distributed. Pure colours can 
only be used in small proportional quantities, 
as they are strong and crude; in some cases. 
against a negative background such as black. 
thev tend to show up, and must be used 


proportionately. 


A decorator has much to contend with 
in designing a room, in which the owner de- 
sires to hang all his or her pictures and other 
accessories. What is to be done? If har- 
mony is desired black can be used. which 
is a negative, but few would allow this. 
White is chosen! What happens? Unless 
the pictures are high-toned, the positiveness 
of the white destroys the colour. At the 
Louvre are tinted walls of apricot. The 
mellowness of the old masters tones in with 
the walls and becomes а harmony, but what 
about the Cubist? And for the matter of 
that, most modern work? This colour would 
not hold good. The background in all cases 
must be as negative as possible, except iu 
cases where the colours of the accessories 
are decided on before, 

Mr. Jennings, who is а member of your 
Institute, delivered before the College of 
Chromatics a most interesting lecture on the 
Standardisation of Colour, and it would 
certainly he a real aid to us all if this could 
be established. In most cases we are calling 
colours by different names. The artist mixes 
his paints in a haphazard way, and we do the 
same with regard to decoration. We call it 
artistic, but is it logical harmony? Іп most 
cases proportional quantities and their re- 
lation to each other do not play an im- 
portant part. We mix a paint near the 
colour, and create discord. To arrive ‘at 
harmony, we must all have the colour 
standardised. We must all use the same. 
An interesting point came under my notice 
the other day. T is that of carpets made in 
Turkey only the three primary colours are 
used—red, vellow, and blue. They are in- 
variable with no shades. 1t is considered 
impossible to carry out decorations in а 
European house with these crude colours. So 
shades of each have been introduced. 
England. France and Germany have each 
their own tones. Another point of interest 
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is that the three colours mentioned are boiled 
up to the exact shade and never vary. Тһе 
laws of colour must be understood by those 
who prescribe it, realising the power of light. 
Considered scientifically, colour is but the 
breaking up of light waves. There are in- 
struments which are known to scientists 
which tell the colour rate and length of 
vibration of each colour, and harmony can 
only be arrived at scientifically when these 
laws are understood, and colours used pro- 
portionately. When we arrive at this we 
shall be nearer the perfect harmony. It will 
then be easier to obtain satisfactory results 
in 1. halls and buildings, and more 
especially in our national schools, where the 
ѕлепсе of colour could be taught. 


— аа @@— 


В.І.В.А. CONFERENCE ON THE 
HOUSING PROBLEM. 


The Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects have consented, at the 
request of the Daily Mail, to orgauise a 
conference on certain aspects of the housing 
problem, which will take place on the first 
three days—February 4-February 6—of the 
“Ideal Home Exhibition ” at Olympia. In- 
vitations have been issued to representatives 
of the local authorities to attend these gather- 
ings, and as the Ministry of Health are 
anxious that there should be a full attendance 
of municipal officials and others interested in 
the housing question they have sanctioned 
the payment of the reasonable expenses of 
delegates of sanitary authorities attending 
the conference. 

The exhibition will be opened by H.R.H. 
Princess Alice, Countess of  Athlone, on 
February 4 at 3 p.m. The conference will 
begin at 5.50 p.m. the same dav. and it is 
hoped that her Royal Highness will attend 
the opening meeting. Sir Aston Webb, 
P.R.A,. will be in the chair, and Dr. Addison 
will deliver the openinz address. 

The programme for the succeeding two days 
is as follows :—February 5: 10.50 a.m., lec- 
ture on “Тһе Financial Aspect of the 
Housing Problem ” ; 11.45 a.m., “Тһе Рі. 
culty of Obtaining Contracts"; 2.30 p.m., 
"The House Beautiful”; 3.45 p.m., “Тһе 
Preservation of Old Cottages and Villages.” 

February 6: 10.30 a.m., lecture on “ Diffi- 
culties of Transport and Materials '' ; 11.45 
a.m.. “ Economies in Planning and in the 
Employment of New Materials”; 2.30 p.m.. 
“ Housing fromthe Working Man's Point of 
View ’’; 3.45 p.m., “New Houses and the 
New Social Order.” 


------Эс-..(ӨФ«“С..-С------ 


COMPETITIONS. 


EASTBOURNE War МмОоВТАТ.--ҮҮе аге 
asked to announce that in response to the 
representations made by the R.I.B.A., the 
promoters of the Eastbourne War Memorial 
Competition have amended their conditions 
to bring them into accord with the Institute 
regulations; and the competition is now upon a 
satisfactory basis The R.I.B.A. veto upon 
the competition has, therefore, been with- 
drawn. 
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Extension of the borough of Chesterfield 
having been approved by the Ministry of 
Health. 1t becomes in acreage the largest town 
in Derbyshire. | 

Room XXVIII. of the National Gallery has 
been reopened with a selection of pictures of 
the Spanish School. which includes а new 
«xample of El Greco's art in its latest period. 
an ** Agony in the Garden.” which was until 
recently in the Convent of Las Salosas, Madrid. 

The Bolton Housing Committee have decided. 
subject to the approval of the Ministry of 
Health. to erect thirty-two concrete houses in 
the borough. Messrs. Dorman, Iong’s system 
is adopted, and application is to be made for 
sanction to borrow £19,168 for the purpose. 
Three women are to be co-opted on the com- 
Initte. 

Mr. George Souter, well-known in the North 
аз an engineer, inventor, and artist, died on 


thea 21st inst. at Elgin, aged seventy-four years. 


Не patented several appliances in connection 
with the fishing industry, and latterlv mann- 
factured oil engines, which are well-known 


ever Scotland. Manv of his nictures are in the 
Roval Scottish Academv. 


Thrown on his own 
resources at the лсе of 13, he commenced work 
in a wool mill. He was a native of Forres. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


А. special general meeting was held at the 
Architectur: Association, 54, Bedford 


Square, W.C., on Monday, the 26th inst.. 
when the president, Mr. Maurice E. Webb, 
occupied the chair. After fifty-eight nomina- 
tions for membership were placed before the 
meeting, and new members nominated at the 
previous meeting were elected, 

The President explained that the meeting 
had been called for the purpose of bringing 
before members the Councils proposals for 
incorporating the Association, and proposed 
that the following resolutions shouid be 
adopted. 

(1) That the Architectural Association 
become incorporated under the Companies 
Act in accordance with the memorandum 
and articles of association laid before this 
meeting, subect to such modifications as 
the Council may deem necessary aud desir- 
able, and that steps be taken to carry this 
out as soon as possible alter a ballot of 
members has been taken.. 

(2) That the articles be so drafted as to 
to allow of women members of the 
Association. 

(3) That the Council be empowered to 
complete all details of the incorporation 
with the assistance of their legal advisers, 
and be requested to bring before the mem- 
bers such alterations in the by-laws as may 
be necessary. 

He expiained that incorporation placed the 
Association. on a much more satisfactory 
basis than at present іп many ways. И 
would relieve members of the Council from 
personal liability, and would also do away 
with the necessity of trustees, who had also 
accepted liabilities on behalf of the Associa- 
tion in the past. The trustees were Messrs. 
Arnold Mitchell, G. Н. Fellowes Prynne, 
W. H. Seth Smith, and Henry T. Hare, and 
to these gentlemen the Association owed а 
debt of gratitude for the assistance they had 
given, and for accepting responsibilities from 
which the Council felt they should now be 
relieved. 

The alterations to the premises at Bedford 
Square, which were nearing completion, 
would provide an opportunity for giving 
members advantages which the Association 
had never before been able to do on any- 
thing like the same scale. The school was 
in an extremely flourishing condition, and 
although the new studios were completed, 
it was found to be of the greatest ditliculty 
to house the large number of students in 
the schools. 

It was now һорей to do more for the 
general members of the Association, and he 
was glad to be able to announce that as soon 
as the premises were ready a dining-room, 
reading-room, and smoking-room would be 
at their service. The Association would de- 
velop into an architect's club, and he hopea 
that it would result in a large increase in 
the membership, for by that means funds 
would be obtained to carry on the work of 
education. To the older architects he, would 
зау, “You should join the Assacfation in 
order to help the younger mem," to the 
younger men “That thev should join be- 
cause the Association. could provide advan- 
tages which they could. not obtain else- 
where.” 2 

He felt he was justified in referring, with 
a certain amount of ‘iride, to what the А.А. 
had done for the profession. during the war. 
In the first place, it opened a War Service 
Bureau, which was responsible for placing 
upwards of 2,000 members of the architec- 
tural profession and building trades in the 
Army. in positions where their special qualifi- 
cations were ой service. Six hundred А.А. 
members Joined the Colours. 

An Active Service Committee was formed, 
under the direction of Mrs. Gervase Bailey 
and Mrs. Maurice E. Webb. This com- 
mittee collected no less than £778, and with 
this money' provided comforts to members of 
the architectural profession who were on 
active service. 

The AA. had its own Red Cross detach- 
ment from 1915 to 1919, with an average 
membership of seventy. This detachment 
did a cofnsiderahle amount of work in connec- 
tion wi h hospitals and air raid duties, and 
also in | the transport of wounded, and pur- 
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chased an ambulance for its own use from the 
funds which 1t collected. 

A drawing office was opened in 1914 for 
disabled suldiers who were not able to take 
up permanent employment, and in this office, 
in addition to otner work, a very consider- 
able amount was done for the Air Board. 
The fact that £665 was paid in salaries would 
indicate the extent of the Drawing Office 
activities. 

At the end of the war the Association 
uudertook the work of the Architects' De- 
mobilisation Committee, and obtained the de- 
mobilisation of, roughiv, 800 architects in the 
first two months aíter the armistice. It also 
obtained positions for 240 architects’ assist- 
ants on demobilisation. 

He had pleasure in announcing that it 
was proposed to hold a dinner on the А.А. 
premises on March 19, when the Right. Hon. 
H. A. Fisher, President of the Board of 
Education, had consented to attend ав the 
chief guest. The Presidents of the Roval 
Academy and the Roval Institute of British 
Architects had also signified their intention 
to attend, and it was hoped that all the other 
architectural schools would be represented. 
Ia the following week there was to be a con- 
versazione or “house warming,” and a dance 
for the younger members, and after this the 
premises would be thrown open as a general 
club. Referring to the resolutions which he 
now proposed to put before the meeting, he 
explained that in order to comply with the 
legal requirements, a ballot of members would 
be taken bv t. 

Mr. Stanley Hamp seconded the first re- 
solution, and was supported bv Mr. G. H. 
Fellowes Ртуппе and Mr. Arnold Mitchell. 

The second resolution was supported by 
Mr. Gilbert Scott, by Mr. Knight Thomas 
and Mr. H. М. Fletcher, who stated that al- 
though women were admitted to the schools 
during his term of office as President, and 
the question of their admission to member- 
ship of the Association was discussed, it was 
felt that as the majority of members of the 
Association were away in the war, it would 
Lo better to leave this matter over until 
their return. 

Phe third resolution was seconded by Mr. 
Ralph Knott. The resolutions were put +o 
the meeting and carried unanimously. 

Mr. H. M. Fletcher proposed a vote of 
thanks to the retiring trustees for their ser- 
v:ces to the Association in the past, and was 
supported bv Mr. Ralph Knott and Mr. 
Francis Hooper. 

The vote of thanks was carried 
mously. 

The President then stated that he wished 
the meeting to discuss a proposed memorial 
to menrbers of the Association who had fallen 
m the war, which he deeply regretted to state 
numbered 94. А proposal had already been 
put forward in te А.А. Journal, which was 
that the memorial should take the form of a 
library with a tablet commemorating the 
mmes of those who had been killed. and a 
drawing by Mr. Robert Atkinson designed 
for the librarv had been published. He felt 
than unless other surcestions were forth- 
cominz tho memorial could not take a better 
form than that proposed. and that there 
would be no difficulty in collecting from those 
interested the amount needed to carry out the 
scheme. 

The pronosal was seconded bv Mr. F. 
Stanley Hall, Hon. Secretary. and agreed to. 
The President announced that an appeal 
would shortly be issued. 


—es ee 


An exhibition organised bv the British Insti- 
tute of Industrial Art is to he held in London 
іп April or Мах. It will include sections for 
manufacturers and for artist craftsmen. Px- 
hibitions are also to be arranged for country 
centres and for abroad. 


A War Memorial to the honour and glory 
of tho men of Kimbolton who gave their lives 
іп the Great War was unveiled by the Bishop 
of Ely on Tuesday week in the presence of a 
large assembly. The memorial. 17 feet in 
height, has been placed iust outside the Parish 
Churchyard. and feces the High Street. It is 
of stone, and consists of a cross of 15th cen- 
turv design, rising from a carved stem 
mounted on a plain pedestal, upon which are 
recorded the names. 
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THE BUILDING GUILD AND WHAT 
MANCHESTER PROPERTY-OWNERS 
THINK OF IT. _ 


. , Mr. E. 4. Churchman, presiding at a meet 
ing of the Manchester, Salford, and Coun- 
ties эр Owners’ Association іп Man- 
chester last Tuesday night, said that while 
at was impossible to criticise the scheme of 
the Building Guild Committee without know- 
ing more details, sufficient had been pub- 
lished to make property-owners look askance 
at it. 

The Operative Bricklayers’ Society had de- 
elared that the rent for new houses should 
not exceed 108. a week, that the Rent Re- 
striction Acts should be continued until the 
supply of houses was equal to the demand, 
and that a full week's pay should be guar- 
anteed to all building workers. The first 
two conditions must give property-owners 
concern. Would the рыса er agree that 
his wage should be restricted, not. to what 
it was before the war but to its present 
level, until the housing problem was settled ? 
How would he take such a demand? Yet 
was it not reasonable that if the property 
owner was selected to make sacrifices until 
the problem was settled, the bricklayer 
should make his sacrifices too? The brick- 
` layer and other building trade operatives 
were to-day better off than many hundreds 
of property owners. The Guild Committee 
were suggesting to the Irlam Council that 
the local authority should pay the wages bill 
and that an addition of 10, per cent. should 
be made to make up for the guarantee of a 
full week's work and for plant, etc. Would 
the operatives have more regard for any 
agreements they might make as to house 
building than they had had for wages agree- 
ments, which, it was well known, they had 
not honoured in the past? Who was to set 


the pace in building—the man who would 
lay 550 bricks & day or the man who would 
lay 250? The scheme would be the most 


extravagant and expensive scheme of АН, 
especial М if rents were restricted to 108. a 
week. Experience had shown that the direct 
employment of labour by local authorities 
was а very expensive method. 

Every reasonable person must admit that 
during the abnormal conditions of the next 
few years subsidies would be required for 
house building, but he urged that in the 
interests of the State houses should as eoon 
ав possible be placed on an economic foot- 
ing. This could not possibly be done until 
restrictions on rent were finally removed. 
The number of houses now falling into 
dilapidation through delay in doing repairs 
was much above the normal. The process 
would be arrested if the Government would 
allow an immediate increase in rent in pro- 
portion to the increased cost of repairs. If 
the owner carried out the repairs he ought 
to do not а penny would be left to him 
out of his rents. г. Churchman moved a 
resolution urging the Government, to allow 
owners immediately to increase rents Wy. not 
less than 33 1-3 per cent. on standare 
rentals. and where sentimental rents ob- 
tained in 1914 that the rent of similar houses 
in that district should be the standard 
rental. 

Mr. C. F. Brierley seconded, and the re- 
solution was carried. 

A further resolution was adopted asking 
that the present notice of four weeks allowed 
before rents could be increased to cover 
increased rates should be reduced to seven 
days, and that the increased rent should be 
collected during the rating period. , 

Mr. J. Wigley moved and Mr. R. B. 
Batty seconded a resolution asking that 
where an authority changed an existing 
system of sanitation the consequent costs and 
charges should be borne by the authority. 


--------««веве-<------ 


Sir John Oakley, surveyor (of Messrs Daniel 
Smith, Oakley, and Garrard, 5 and 4, Charles 
Street, St. James's), heard the first case as arbi- 
trator under the Land Acquisition Act, 1919, 
at the Surveyors’ Institution on January 16, 
when Mr. H. A. C. Warmington, surveyor and 
auctioneer, claimed £8,500 compensation for the 
compulsory acquirement of his offices, 5, Arling- 
ton Street, Piccadilly, W., by the London 
County Council. The award was reserved, and 
Sir John stated that he would issue it as soon 
as possible. - 


MANURING FOREST TREES. 


Many nurserymen and growers of огпа- 
mental policy trees, writes a correspondent of 
The Scotsman, have obtained good results 
from the use of manures. British timber 
grewers, however, have done very little in 
the way of improving forest land by the 
scientific use of either farmyard or artificial 
nanures, although the-proper use of manures 
tends towards a great increase in the amount 
or timber produced. As a rule, land under 
trees or waste land which is being planted. for 
tha first time is not too rich, and can easily 
etand a certain quantity of manure. Poor, 
thin land, if properly manured, will carry 
a much better crop of timber than land of 
the same class which has not been manured. 
Up-to-date farmers and  gardeners have 
greatly increased their crops by scientifically 
manuring the land. If farmers and gardeners 
can increase their crops by manuring the 
lend, is there any reason why timber growers 
cannot also increase their crops by manuring? 

FEEDING PRODUCES ROOTS AND TIMBER. 

That trees from the seedling stage upwards 
derive much benefit from an application of 
manure has been repeatedly demonstrated. 
The root is the underground part of the tree, 
and serves to hold it firmly in the ground, 
and to abeorb nourishment from the soil for 
its support. Tree roote, like the roots of 
any other plant, are persistent searchers for 
nourishment. It is amazing how they will 
find out and greedily feed on anything nour- 
ishing, such as heaps of leaf mould or road 
scrapings. Аз soon as a root finds a good 
stratum it absorbs actively, and develops at 
the spot a great mass of fibrous rootlete. 
Moisture also stimulates root development. 
If for example, the root of a hardwood tree 
in particular obtains an entry into a water- 
pipe it wil grow along inside the pipe for 
ards, develop a mass of rootlets and root 
airs, and, unless the pipe is very large, it 
will finally close it up altogether, although 
the opening through which the root enters 
is no bigger than the hole in the shank of a 
tobacco pipe. In many nurseries in this coun- 
try artificial manures such as bone meal and 
guano have been used with success. 

Plants raised on a poor soil don't form a 
bushy root system, but usually long tap roots. 
The reason is that when there із nothing in 
the soil to feed on the plant does not require 
fibrous roots. If a plant with a bushy root 
system is put into a poor soil, it can do ied 
well, as, having plenty of roots, it can see 
out all the available food ; but if a starved 
plant with bare tap roots is put into a poor 
soil, it will starve. So if a plant is properly 
fed and cultivated, it will have a mass of 
fibrous roots, which will enable it to hold its 
own later on. The writer has used a con- 
siderable amount of mixed leaf mould and 
sand with good effect in a nursery. Before 
being treated the soil was stiff, cold, and 
difficult to work ; indeed, so stiff and unwork- 
able was the soil that the formation of seed 
heds was impossible. A layer about six inches 
deép-of leaf mould and sand was spread on 
the surface and dug in. After a few weeks 
had elapsed the sail was dug over again and 
thoroughly graved. Then the seed beds were 
made. They were sown with Japanese larch 
seeds, which germinated well. The seedlings 
were strong and weil rooted, and after being 
lined out they grew into good plants. They 
are now in a plantation and doing well. When 
nursery soil is constantly cropped with trees, 
without any manure being applied, it, of 
course, becomes extremely poor. А good 
dressing of farmvard manure, and a change 
of crop, such as to potatoes or cabbages, for 
a season, will help to restore the fertility of 
the soil, and make it suitable for growing 
tree plants. Fresh farmyard manure should 
not be applied directly to plants, as it gene- 
rally contains a quantity of ammonia, which 
is injurious to tree growth. А number of 
years ago the writer assisted with the plant- 
ing of a portion of land in Argyllehire which 
was overrun with rabbite. This portion of 
land, a few acres in extent, was a sort of 
p.ayground for hundreds of rabbite which 
lived in burrows in an old wood near by. 
A good rabbit netting fence was ereoted to 
keep them out, and good larch plants were 
planted on the pitting system. The soil was 


of a good class, being loamy and fairly deep. 
However, the trees did not thrive for a few 
years. The failure of the plants to estab- 
lish themselves quickly in such a good class 
of soil was doubtless due to the fact that 
the soil had been fouled by the rabbits, and 
contained too much concentrated organic 
material. Many of the largest and finest 
ornamental coniferous trees in the count 

have been regularly fed with well-rotted 
farmyard manure. 

The most rapid growing spruce trees 
which the writer has ever eeen are growing 
on a small piece of land which was taken 
off an old grass park. The soil is very nich 
indeed as it was for many years well manured 
with bullock droppings. This shows that 
trees will thrive well on heavily manured 
land. If the spruce trees continue to grow 
as they are doing they will give a good re- | 
turn, after allowing for the high value of 
the land, cost of plants, and labour. In case 
readers may think that this was an encroach- 
ment on agriculture, it may be pointed out 
that an area of woodland was thrown into a 
different part of the park. 


CONTINENTAL TESTS. 

Timber-growers on the Continent have for 
many years given attention to the manur- 
ing of trees. Probably the Belgians were 
the first to do experimental work. Other Con 
tinental countries had, however, “taken up 
the matter many years before the war. In 
one case young larch, Scots fir, spruce, Doug- 
las fir, beech, oak, and maple were ехреп- 
mented upon. All the treated trees showed 
а better root eystem and were larger than 
the untreated trees. 

The composition of the manure is shown 
in the following figures :— 

3.2 cwt. basic alag per acre. 
1.6 cwt. kainit per acre. 
8 cwt. Chilian nitre per acre. 

Пп another case experiments were коп. 
ducted on six-year-old trees, many of which 
were on poor soil. Three sections in the 
forest were laid out for testing the value of | 
manures, and were treated thus :— 

1st section, no manure. 

2nd section, 6.4 basic slag and kainit pel 


acre. 

3rd section, 12.8 basic slag and kainit per 
acre. 

The results were as under :— | 

lst section made nothing after a years 
time. 

2nd .section had done fairly well. | 

3rd section well repaid the double appli- 
cation. 

The soil of an area near Munich had de- 
teriorated and was almost abandoned, but 
as it was desirable to have it stocked, it was 
treated with slag, kainit, and Chilian nitre 
with good results. Instead of using Chilian 


nitre, in another instance a crop of lupins 


was grown. Lupins are capable of taking 

in and fixing free nitrogen from the air, алд” 
when dug in add this nitrogen to the soil. |! 
The effect of frost is counteracted by proper 
feeding. Treated trees are more able to re- 
cover from the effects of frost than are un- 
treated trees. 


————> Ф 4»—— — —— —— 


Appointments to the post of Assistant , 
Keeper and Librarian of the London Museum |! 
are not in future to be made by competitive 
examination. 

Two hundred people living in flate at Vernon | 
Chambers, at the corner of Southampton Row, 
W.C.. have been given notice to quit. It 18 
stated that as flats the property cannot be 
made to pay, and that the only eolution lies 
in their conversion to offices. 

A message from Chamonix states that French 
and Italian engineers have arrived in the town 
in order to study the ground and make all 
necessary investigations for the boring of з 
tunnel under Mont Blanc, through which a line 
would be run linking up France and Italy. 

То perpetuate the memory of fallen officers 
and men of the 55th (West Lancashire) Divi- 
sion, numbering approximately 9,000, it is pro- 
posed to erect permanent memorials—one of a — 
simple nature on the battlefield at Givenchy, | 
and another of а more imposing character ei 
Liverpool, the original divisional headquarters. . 
Subscriptions are invi by Major E. V. 
Hemelryk, 7, Cotton Exchange, Liverpool. 
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THE NATIONAL FEDERATION ЮЕ PRO. 
PERTY OWNERS AND RATEPAYERS. 


An important and largely attended confer- 
ence annual meeting of the’ National 
Federation of Property Owners and Rate- 
payers was heid at the Midland Institute, 

minem. last Friday, delegates from all 
parts of the country attending. 

The 'Lord сао. who extended a civic wel- 
come to the egates, remarked that the 
Government hal in past years passed certain 
legislation much to the detriment of private 
property owners. "There was, he was glad 
to вау, a tendency to alter some of the legisla- 
tion, and to make it possible for property 
owners to pursue their legitimate business, 
because without such legitimate competition 
the country would be badly served. At the 
same time, he hoped the municipality would 
continue increasing.y to be a property owner 
in right and proper competition to private 
property owners. 

The report of the executive, which was 
approved, stated that such ‘‘Socialistic legis- 
lation" as Part I. of the Finance Act, 1909- 
10, discouraged investments in houses and 
land and cleared the road for municipal and 
State housing at charity rents. No reason 
had ever yet heen ‘brought forward why a 
working man should not pay the full cost of 
а tenement to cover himself and family. If 
labour was properly paid, why should it be 
bolatered up by State ап] municipal doles? 
The executive included among the objecta of 
federation activity the removal of all unrea- 
sonable restrictions im during the war 
upon property and trade; the lifting of all un- 
fair and oppressive burdens from land; and 
the freeing of the agricultural industry from 
oppressive regulations. 


PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 


Mr. A. W. Shelton (Nottingham), in his 
presidential addrees, said that the removal or 
drastic amendment of the land values duties 
(except the mineral rights duty), imposed 
under Section 1 of the “People's Budget," 
which he declared was the root cause of the 
present house famine, had been for years one 
of the main objects of the federation. Every 
day this legislation remained on the Statute- 
book tended to increase the difficulty of find- 
ing the best solution of the present intoler- 
able position of the people. e result of in- 
vestigation appeared to justify the assump- 
tion that, but for the baneful effects of the 
inclusion of the people's housing within the 
provisions of the “People's Budget," there 
would have been fully 200,000 additional 
modern cottages in existence at the outbreak 
of war than was the case. They would, but 
for legislative disturbance, in all probabilitv 
have been provided by private enterprise at 
an average cost of £200 per house, inc:uding 
land, or, say, a total cost of £40,000,000. all 
raised from private sources. These 200,000 
honses. in addition to the shortage attribut- 
able to the war, have now to be provided 
trom public funds or subsidised by the State, 
which, taking the average cost at £800 each. 
represented a total sum of £160,000,000. 

Amendment or repeal was absolutely essen- 
tial to any scheme of finance for housing pur- 
poses, and equally essential in connection with 

‘the prevention of the calling in of mortgages 
affecting possibly six millions of the houses of 
the e, and representing probably 
£800,000, The time was fast approach- 
ing when the whole fabric of the unfair sys- 
tem of raising the cost of local services from 
land and buildings should be ruthlessly en 
away in favour of a local income-tax, 

which every wage-earner should contribute 
strictly in accordance with abilitv to pay. 

On the motion of Mr. J. Wigley (Man- 
chester), seconded by Mr. С. Е. Brierley 
(Manchester), a resolution was passed record- 
ing the conviction that the required supply 
of houses to meet the ever-growing needs of 
the people can be secured only Бу first re- 
moving from the Statute-book all unequal 
restrictive legislation affecting dwelling: 
houses, and making such legislative amend- 
menta as will tend to restore public confidence 
in house-building as a safe investment. 

It was also unanimously decided to appeal 
to the Government to alter the Rent Restrjc- 
tion Act anl its amendments ёо that owners 
may immediately äncrease the rental by 
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amounts of not less than 334 per cent. on 


atandard rentals. 


The conference appointed a deputation to 
walt upon Mr. Lloyd George to urge him to 
give effect to the foregoing resolutions. 


— n @@— — 
THE WAYGOOD-OTIS STAFF. 
| STAFF DINNER. 


An event of an unusual character took 
place at the Connaught Rooms in London 
on Wednesday, January 21, when the senior 
members of the staff of Waygood-Otis, Ltd., 
the lift makers, had the privilege of enter- 
taimng the directors and two members of 
the staff, Mr. B. P. Walker and Mr. T. 
Simmons, who had just returned írom а 
journey to the States. 

After the reception by the Chairman, Mr. 
George Martin, dinner was served in the 
Sussex Room. The toast of “Тһе Guests ” 
Was proposed by the Chairman, seconded by 
Mr. F. Colebrook, and the reply was given 
by 'Mr. Charles Clarke, one of the managing 
directors. 

The toast of “Тһе Company" was given 
by Mr. Henry Lambie, supported by Mr. 
F. W. R. Scott, of Birmingham, and the 
chairman of the company, Mr. Henry 
Claude Walker, responded. Speeches were 
also made by the other directors present, Mr. 
D. W. R. Green (one of the managing direc- 
tors), Mr. R. H. Thorpe, Mr. H. Harms- 
worth, and Mr. C. H. J. Day. 

А very happy gathering was concluded by 
the toast of '' The Chairman," proposed by 
М. А. A. Williams, of Leeds, and received 


with musical honours. 


— өе--<-------- 


CHIPS, 


A second and final dividend of one shilling 
in the pound is declared in the voluntary 
liquidation of E. H. Shorland and Bro., Ltd. 
The hquidator is Mr. J. W. Beever, 6, Princess 
Street, Manchester. 

The “kitchen ’ of a primitive man has been 
found in a quarry at Achemham, Alsace, where 
the charred bones and teeth of several mam- 
moths, wild horses, rhinoceroses, and hyenas 
have also been discovered. 

A professor of the Petrograd Academy of 
Art, who has escaped, ааув the Bolsheviks Dave 
placed the whole domain of art under control 
of a council of seven, four of whom аге 
epostles of Futurism. A uniform price of 7.000 
roubles is paid for every picture accepted by 
the judges. 

Mr. Howard Martin, surveyor (of Меззгв. 
Th ткоо4 amd Martin, 27. Chancery Lane, 
E.C.), sat as Referee at the Surveyors' Insti- 
tution om January 19. in the appeal against 
death duty by the Marquis of Abergavenny 
against the eum of £1,550, fixed as the value 
of the historic Lewes Castle, Sussex, by the 
Inland Revenue Commissioners, The Referee 


has fixed the value at £790. 


Conaiderable progress has now been made in 
the work for the preservation of Stonehenge 
begun by the Office of Works about six monthe 
ago Sir Cecil Chubb, of Salisbury, who pre- 
sented Stonehenge to the nation in 1918, says 
many of the stones are in danger of falling. 
“They are propped up,” he said, “but the 
props look unsightly, and if they rot the stones 
would probably come down. "Therefore the 
stones are being put upright and carefully 
cemerted in." 


Mr. John Dibbles Crace, of Gloucester Place, 
Portland Square. W., founder and first Presi- 
dent of the Institute of British Decorators. a 
Past Master of the Painter Stainers’ Company, 
left estate of the value of £55,529, with net 
personalty £54,415. "Testator gave his draw- 
ings and sketchee of Italian coloured decora- 
tions and the scrapbook, containing sketches of 
ornamental and architectural details and four 
coloured drawings, to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. and books and publications 
to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 


The Building Acta Committee of the London 
County Council has extended for & further eix 
months in each oase the appointmenta of Mr. 
H. Lovegrove, District Survevor for South 
Ielington and Shoreditch, and Mr. Ellis Mars- 
land, District Surveyor for Camberwell, each 
of whom has passed the retiring age of мхёу- 
five years. Mr. A. W, Farmer's appointment 
as interim District Surveyor for St. George- 
in-the-East ia also extended till June 20 next, 
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Correspondence. 


——t M— 
| BRICKLAYERS’ OUTPUT, 
То the Editor of Тнч BuILDING News 


Sir,—The Executive Council of the Brick. 
layers’ Society, London, states that the rules 
of their society contain no reference to the 
number of bricks to be laid and that no 
ca -canny method of output is practised. Will 
the secretary of this society be good enough 
to answer the following questions ?— | 

1. Is it not a fact that fifteen or twent 
years ago in this country 1,000 bricks per ten- 
hour day was the usual performance in the 
building of small houses, and for the preeent 
eight-hour day it ought to be 8007 

2. Is it not a fact that in the United 
States, Canada, and Australia about 800 
bricks per day are being laid at the present 
time? : 

3. Ia it not a fact that the average number 
of bricks being laid to-day in this country is 
only, between 200 and 300 for an eight-hour 

y? 

4. Is it not a fact that in connection with 
the building of certain houses at Coventry at 
the present time the records show that only 
120 bricks per day are being laid? 

5. Is it not a цөн that many devices are 
adopted by bricklayers to do useless opera- 
tions so as to appear to be at work and e£ the 
same time to restrict output? 

6. Is it not a fact that Mr. Grant has 
recently completed the first of the Birming- 
ham Mail houses at King's Norton in four 
weeks during the worst time of the year? 

7. Is it not a fact that in glaring contrast 
to this performance, the time taken for build- 
ing small houses throughout the country is 
about three and four times as long? 

8. Is it not a fact that if this greatly- 
reduced rate of progress is maintained the 
much-needed houses for the working classes 
will take three or four times longer to con» 
plete than 1s actually necessary ? 

9. Is it not a fact thet in consequence of 
this reduction of output the cost ef houses is 
proportionately increased, say, to the extent 
of at least one-fourth ? 

10. Is it not a fact that in consequence of 
the houses costing one-fourth more is 
really necessary that the working classes will 
have to pay one-fourth more rent than would 
be the case if the building operatives did a 
fair day's work? | 

11. Is it not a fact that the 500,000 houses 
which are urgently needed, and which on an 
average will cost about £800 «each, will cost 
£400.000,000. and that these ought:to be pro- 
vided for £300.000,000, or a saving to the 


‚country of £100,000,000, which amount is 


being paid for work which has not been per- 
formed by the building operatives? 

]2. Is it not a fact that the number of men 
engaged in the building trade at the present 
time is greatly reduced from the number em- 
ploved before the war? 

13. Is it not a fact that the Bricklayers’ 
Society is restricting the number of appren- 
tices instead of assisting to make up this 
shortage ? 

14. Is it not a fact that they are putting 
every obstacle in the way of the employment 
of men who have been wounded in the war 
and are now being taught branches of the 
building trade hy the municipal authorities? 

I hope the Secretary will realise that the 
foregoing questions are not only put in the 
interests of.the public, but for the benefit of 
the bricklavers themselves, as it is well known 
that in consequence of the cost of bricklayers' 
work becoming almost prohibitive numerous 
substitutes are being introduced into the 
market which must ultimately tend to the 
effacement of the bricklayers’ trade.— Yours, 
ete., ENQUIRER. 

— t @— 

Ashton-in-Makerfield’s housing scheme is to 
cost nearly £850 per house for eighty houses. 
The lowest tender originally was for £1,100 per 
house, but the scheme was modified te bring 
down the cost. At a meeting of the District 
Council on Tuesday the scheme was adopted, 


on the understanding that its termination then | after some criticism of the Government’s policy. 


or before will not be made the basis of a claim 
for compensation. 


The Chairman (Mr. E. Welkdem) өні the 
Government had blundered all along the line. 
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The very serious collapse of a reinforced 
concrete roof last Friday morning at Birm- 
ingham resulted in the deaths of five work- 
men and serious injury to eight or nine others, 
The building is a large rectangular garage 
that Messrs. John Barnsley and Sons were 
constructing to the plans of Messrs. Peacock, 
Bewlay and Cooke, for Messrs. Easton, Lloyd 
and Co., to the contract of Mr. O. C. Hawkes, 
and is situate behind the tall buildings which 
form Broad Street Corner. It has a frontage 
of about 75 ft. to the wharves at the rear, 
anl is composed of three floors, being be- 
tween 30 and 40 it. in height. Some days 
ago the roof, which is flat. and made of 
reinforced concrete a foot or more in thick- 
ness, was completed, and last Friday morning 
between twenty and thirty workmen were 
engaged on the floor beneath it at plastering. 
painting, and other work to complete the 
premises for occupation. It is stated that 
shortly after eleven o'clock “a dull rumbling 
noise” was heard, and that the deceased 
man Preece, who was foreman of the work, 
detected something amiss with either the 
scaffolding or the тої itself, and gave orders 
for the fault to be rectified. It was while а 
gang of men were performing this work that 
the catastrophe happened. The cause as vet 
is unknown. Мг. Cooke, the architect, states 
that the catastrophe may have been due to a 
variety of causes. Sir John Barnsley, the 
building contractor, is also at present unable 
to offer any detinite explanation of the unto- 
ward occurrence. The outcome of the in- 
vestiration will be awaited with anxious 
interest. 

Last Saturday the London Rambling 
Society, conducted by Mr. A. H. Blake, spent 
several hours in visiting some of the interest- 
ing old houses in Soho Square. It was stated 
that Marat, the revolutionary leader, was 
once a medical man in this neighbourhood, 
but his house was not discovered. Тһе lodg- 
ings occupied by De Quincey before he wrote 
his “Confessions " are untenanted, and are 
about to be sold. The visitors, however, 
thoroughlv explored the fine old House ot 
Charity, with the beautiful decorations for 
which the eccentric Alderman Beckford т> 
supposed to have been responsible; and Sir 
Joseph Bankes's house, now packed from 
floor to ceiling with valuable antiques. At 
St. Patrick's Church the &ociety were shown 
a few relics of the notorious Mme. Cornelys, 
whose dancing hall once occupied the site, 
and who ended her life of gaiety in the Fleet 
Prison. 


The Royal Academy is preparing a scheme 
to promote three architectural studios, one at 
the London University, Gower Street, one at 
the Architectural Association, and another 
to enlarge the scope of the existing “First 
Atelier." The course of studies proposed is 
broad, and allows for a period of tuition 
covering five years. It is hoped to encourage 
the study of architectural design and all that 
pertains to real building amongst advanced 
students and possibly architecte already in 
practice Special lecturers are to be ap 
pointed in the various branches of architec 
tural corstruction and studio work. Large 
monetarv prizes are to be awarded. When 
this scheme is started a link between the 


. training of the assistant and the vractising of 


architecture, hitherto missing. will have been 
established. Tha Atelier system has long 
been favoured in France. and recentlv in 
America. and its establishment here under 
the auspices of the Societv of Architects has 
Попе more for architecture. and on tha richt 
lines, than most other attempts of the kind. 


Inauiries are beinz made hv some London 
Ботопсї and district councils. which have 
a Labour majoritv, to ascertain how far work. 
ing arrangements can Һе comnleted for 
Labour to be emnloved direct an honsing 
schemes. What is known as the Manchester 
Gnild Scheme тах be adonted. The possi- 
bilities of the scheme are to be disenssed 
at a national building trades conference at 
Manchester next week. The Bnildino Trades 
Federation are of the opinion that, with 
ample materials and nothine to interfere with 
working conditions, over 50.000 houses can 


be completed annually, apart from repair and 
reconstruct:on work. 


A scheme is almost ready to be launched 
at Wrexham for the industrial traming of 
about fifty discharged disabled soldiers in 
the craft of wood turning, machine working, 
cabinetmaking, and joinery. The training is 
to be given in that portion of the Corpora- 
tion’s depot which was used to such good 
purpose in the making of shells, and in the 
course of the next fortnight the protracted 
efforts of the local Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee of this branch of the building and 
furniture trades wiil materialise in the shape 
of a well-equipped workshop for the purpose 
of putting a new trade into the hands of 
men whose campaigning disabled them from 
resuming their pre-war occupations. Тһе 
local Technical Advisory Committee is com- 
posed of representatives of employers and 
workmen engaged in the trades concerned, 
and a syllubus has been framed with the 
object of enabling the trainees eventually to 
qualify for entrance into those trades as 
skilled workmen. It is further hoped to add 
upholstery and French polishing to the 
course. 

Vickers’ News, the admirably-produced 
medium of communication with their friends 
and clients which Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., of 
Broadwav House, Westminster, S.W., are 
now sending out fortnightly, is by far more 
interesting than half the magazines published, 
and any of our own readers who have not 
already seen it should send for a copy. The 
pre-eminence of the great firm in concrete 
machinery is doubtless familiar to all of 
them, but there are other matters amongst 
the many covered Бу Messrs. Vickers in 
which they are equally so, and about which 
it will pay all architects aud builders to 
learn more. Хо. 7 of the Mews, which has 
just reached us, is a specially interesting 
issue, with its portraits of the leading mem- 
bers of the staff, and the fine coloured illus- 
tration of one of the great Australian line 
steamers the firm is now building. 


From statements which have been made it 
would seem that some members of the 
Ministry of Health and of local authorities 
are under the impression that architects are 
so busy with other professional work that they 
have no time to devote to housing schemes. 
The Society of Architects points out that so 
far from this being the case there are plenty 
of well-qualified architects, particularly ex- 
Service men, who are looking for housing 
work, and who are onlv too anxious to obtain 
it. Acting on information received as to the 
treatment meted out in some cases to ex- 
Service candidates for housing appointments, 
the Council oi the Society of Architects has 
unanimously passed a resolution expressing 
the opinion ars other things being equal, 
ex-Service candidates should receive prefer- 
ence for housing and other appointments open 
to qualified architects, and the necessary steps 
are being taken to bring this resolution to 
the notice of those concerned. 


In a paper on “ Tropical and Sub-Tropical 
Diseases," read in London on Tuesday, Dr. 
Louis W. Sambon referred to the question of 
plague and rat extermination, and said he 
had little faith in a general crusade against 
rats. Experience had shown that it was 
practically impossible to exterminate them. 
The more one killed the faster those remain- 
ing bred, as better and freer conditions of life 
were open to them. Something could be done 
bv destroying all refuse and placing food in 
rat-proof buildings and receptacles. Many 
animals had died out simply through a 
change in their environment, and this could 
perhaps be done for the rat by a change in 
our architecture, making it impossible for it 
to secure a home in our bnildings. The 
ancients got over the rat difficulty Юу keep- 
ing harmless and rat-eating snakes, cats, and 
other natural enemies, and a similar method 
had been employed in California to stamp 
out, a pest т the orange orchards. Something 
on similar lines might be employed here with 
advantage. 


It was decided on Tuesday at the meeting 
of the London County Council to appoint 
deputations to wait on the Ministry of 
Health and the Ministry of Transport con- 


cerning the scheme which the Council have 
in hand to provide further housing accom- 
modation for the working classes of London 
at Dagenham. Ц was stated by the Housing 
Committee that the transport of the build- 
ing material required for about 24,000 houses 
on the proposed Dagenham site would in- 
volve much organisation, and special ar- 
rangements must be made for the conveyance 
of such material from railway depots, and 
possibly from the riverside wharves. Мі. 
Pinkham allezed that contractors were mak. 
ing extraordinary profits, in some cases as 
much as £200 and £250 per house. Mr. Hol- 
land. the committee chairman, said that as. 
far as his experience in London went, he did 
not think undue profit was being made. The 
evidence which he had was in the opposite 
direction—the contractors were making а 
bare profit, if any. 


It was reported on Tuesday at a meeting 
of the Housing and Estates Committee of 
the Birmingham City Council, presided over 
by Councillor George Cadbury, jun., that 
cood progress was being made with the 
schemes for the provision of houses in the 
city. An offer to build ten houses in Church 
Road, Erdington. was accepted at the con- 
tract price of £800 per house. It was de- 
cided to purchase an available building site 
in Goosemore Lane. Erdington. and to per- 
mit a local builder to erect forty-two houses 
thereon at an early date at an approximate 
cost of £872 per house. The offer of а 
builder бо erect six houses at the corner of 
Church Hill Road and Whitacre Road, Bor- 
deslev Green, at £825 per house was ap- 
proved, and so was an offer to erect twelve 
houses in Solihull Lane, Hal! Green, at a 
cost of about. £790 per house. The committee 
agreed to purchase land in Colonial Road 
and Whitacre Road. Bordeslev Green, for 
the erection of a number of houses, and they 
resolved to continue the building of houses 
by Messrs. Roberts and Son on the Billesley 
Lane estate, an offer to erect a further 22 
houses at £825 per house being accepted. 


— >»  4»—€—— 


The site of the birthplace of Oliver Cromwell 
at Huntingdon was sold by public auction last 
Saturday for £2.800. 

Judge Bryn Roberts. at the Rhyl County 
Court last Fridav. ordered the tenant of a 
bungalow at Meliden to give up possession 
thereof in twenty-one davs, on the ground that 
it could not be said that a seaside house was 
a necessity—it was a luxury. 

Mr. E. R. Smith, District Surveyor for West 
Wandsworth, who has been permitted by the 
London County Council to retain his chair as 
Professor of Architecture, first at King's Col- 
lege and later at University College, has 
notified the Council that he has retired from 
the latter. 

New housing schemes submitted to the 
Ministry of Health during the week ended 
January 17 numbered 170. The total number 
of schemee submitted by local authoritics and 
public utility societies is now 8.122, compris- 
ing about 59.000 acres. The schemes approved 
now number 3,746 (32,750 acres) Seventy-six 
lav-out schemes were submitted and eighty- 
three approved during the week, making the 
total numbor of lav-outs submitted 2,253 and 
the number approved 1,532. 

Formal sanction has at length, after much 
delay through official red-tapeism in London. 
been given to Wallasey's first three. housine 
schemes for the provision of a total of 210 
dwelling-houses. The original estimate for the 
expenditure on the whole 210 houses, including 
land. buildings. sewers, street works, end 
desining. was £143,796. Тһе total cost to-dav 
will be approximately 820.000. Тһе net re- 
сер from rents will amount to little more 
than half the charges on capital outlay. 

Mr. Thomas Boynton. F.S.A., of Bridling- 
ton. Yorks, a prominent antiquarv, who dis- 
covered the Ulrome (Holderness) Lake Dwell- 
ings in 1880, and owner of a collection of 
ancient pottery, weapons, and antique furni- 
ture, who died on November 1, асса eighty 
vonrs, has left estate valued at £75 698 groes, 
with net personaltv £70.507. Ву his will, with 
a codicil, he expressed the desire that the exe- 
cutors should eive to the British Museum cer- 
tain of Ма articles of Enelish pottery, “ which 
I intend to enumerate subsequently im a codi- 
eil" No such list is, however, amone the 
doenmonte admitted to probate, nor is it em- 
bodied in the codicil. 
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At the Society of Architects, 28, Bed- 
ford Square, London, W.C.1, on Thurs- 
day, February 12, at 8 p.m., a paper on 
“The Starting Point for London Develop- 
ments" will be read by Mr. G. A. T. 
Middleton, which will interest all con- 
сегпей in regard to the solution of one 
of the most pressing problems of the time. 
Aearly ten years ago a scheme was pro- 
pounded by Mr. G. A. T. Middleton for 
linking up the City and the West End of 
London by converting the present loop 
line of the. S.E. and C. Railway from 
Cannon Street to Charing Cross into a 
high-level roadway, and establishing a 
new combined terminus station on the 
south side of the Thames. Since then 
public discussion has focussed upon 
Charing Cross Terminus, and the demand 
lor its removal across the river has grown 
unti it is well-night irresistible, and 
several methods by which it might be 
accomplished have been put - forward. 
Profiting by these and by the criticisms 
passed upon his original idea, and taking 
into consideration many changed aspects 
ví the problem, Mr. С. А. T. Middleton, 
while adhering to the genoral lines of his 
first scheme, has modified it in detail, 
and hopes to show that it would be a 
practical and profitable undertaking in 
spite of the great cost involved, that all 
the great interests concerned would be 
benefited, and that it would solve many 


ví the most pressing problems of London 
¡rafic and development. 


| Liverpool, having been asked by the 
Government to build fifty or one hundred 
houses by *' direct labour,’’ has gone into 
the matter, and found it would cost as 
"uch to put down plant for 100 as for 
400, and so has determined to quadruple 
the job, supply all the material, find the 
labour, and do the whole job from start 
to finish. “It is no part of the Housing 
Committee's intention to take over a pri- 
vate enterprise," says Alderman Harford, 
the deputy chairman of the committee. 
“That is not the spirit in which we are 
embarking on this experiment. As the 
Corporation will own the houses, it is 
quite in line with democratic principles 
that we should put ourselves to the test 


Mr. George P. Bankart, Architect. 


as builders, the same as any other big 
landlord or large employer might, All 
sorts of experiments are being made with 
new materials in building, and when the 
job is our own job it is just as right to 
experiment with new methods as with new 
materials." Four hundred houses on the 
Larkhill estate are involved in this in- 
teresting proposal, but on what is virtu- 
ally the same estate 1,000 houses о! 
similar type are to be erected by the 
municipality by two firms of private con- 
tractors. Mr. James Townshend, a Liver- 
pool builder, has been chosen,by the com- 
mittee to take charge of the building 
operations, in which direct labour is to 
be applied. He will work under the 
supervision of Mr. F. J. Badger, the 
director of housing. We shall watch the 
results in both cases. 


Some very useful letters have appeared 
during the past week or two in the Times 
condemning the “knock-out,” a reprehen- 
sible custom which prevails more widely 
at auction sales than some think, and 
certainly keeps private genuine buyers 
away from sales. One of the correspond- 
ents says :—‘‘ There are some thousands 
of men throughout the kingdom who 
make a handsome living in that way, and 
there are probably extremely few sales 
where they are not to be found. Last year 
a certain article was put up for auction 
by order of a public institution, and, 
although valued by a so-called ‘ expert,’ 
was sold at such a figure that three 
dealers knocked out £80 each over it. It 
is only a few years since that, over a 
piece of tapestry, some £10,000 was 
divided after the sale in London. Тһе 
auctioneers are certainly not to blame, as 
it is to their interest to obtain the highest 
price from the company present; but, as 
a rule, they are not experts in the values 
of goods sold, the bidding being chiefly 
in the hands of the combinations of 
dealers. It seems a pity that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer does not avail 
himself of a 5 per cent. commission upon 
all auction sales towards the relief of 
taxation and the redemption of the 
colossal War Loans—24 per cent. from 
the seller and the same amount from the 
buyer would not hurt anyone. Ten per 
cent. is customary in France and other 
countries, and is paid by the purchaser 


“іо the State." 


2 


Strand, W.O.2 


The Bush International Sales Buildings, Island Site 
in the Strand, London. Bird's-eye view of tho 
three blocks and a detail of tbe main portal 
on the north front. Messrs. Helmle and Harvey 
W. Corbett, Architects. 

299, Oxford Street, London, W. Mr. Delissa Joseph, 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


Back of "Greenland Fishery," King's Lyun, Nor 
folk. Sketch by Міг. R. Scott Cockrill, Architect. 


The first part of a very interesting illus- 
trated article in the American Architect, 
on °“ Roosevelt and the Fine Arts," by 
Mr. Glenn Brown, F.A.LA., is prefaced 
by an appreciative note by Mr. Cass Gil- 
bert and supplemented by another by 
Mr. Irving K. Pond, who incorporates 
some personal reminiscencos. Thanks to 
all three, and to the tact and goodwill of 
other members, the relations between the 
ablest of America's recent Presidents with 
the representative body af American 
architecture, and architects generally, 
seem to always be characterised by appre- 
ciation and encouragement. “Не was,” 
says Mr. Pond, ''the first President of 
the United States in seventy-five years to 
place, throughout his administration, cul. 
ture and broad civilisation on a par with 
politics; even as ameliorating politics 
and assisting statesmanship. Emerson’s 
Seyd ‘thought it happier to be dead, to 
die for beauty, than live for bread.” 
Somewhat of that characteristic quality 
was in Roosevelt. His record shows that 
he was willing and eager to fight for that 
beauty and order which were as much to 
him and which he felt should be as much 
to a great people as were bread and the 
material things for which men so strenu- 
ously battle. And I am proud to have 
been a member of the American Institute 
of Architects, which during his time of 
stress ministered gladly and helpfully to 
his cause and received his heartfelt com- 
mendation."' 


At the door of the “ unprincipled news- 
paper," which with sensational scare 
heads tells its story of strike, murder and 
riot, Mr. Harry Blenderman, of the great 
firm of Fred T. Ley Co., Inc., New York 
City, lays the responsibility for the 
fomentation of a great part of the present 
industrial disorder. Such papers, he 
says, so lacking in any moral responsi- 
bility, have invested the otherwise sane 
and industrious labourer with a belli- 
gerent spirit. One strike, properly adver- 
tised, is, in the judgment of Mr. Blender- 
man, strong enough to damage materially 
all industry. One gang of labourers, see- 
ing another gang making demands, de- 
cides that it will do the same. А sucoes- 
sion of strikes and riots is inevitable, 
therefore, when newspapers feature all 
lurid details. So continuously are his 
elemental emotions played upon that the 
labourer has been encouraged to assume 
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a fighting attitude. ''Once he has tasted 
blood he cannot be satisfied except with 
blood.’ Through his taste for power 
coming to him as a result of the labour 
shortage created by the war; through the 
activities of a few conscienceless fire- 
brands who have continually preached 
the exploitation of labour by capital, and 
ihrough the conscious or unconscious en- 
couragement offered his excessive de- 
mands by а sensational Press, the 
labourer has himself become conscience- 
less, and is fast losing all desire to share 
either industrial or social responsibility. 


——— ө @—<— 


STRUCTURAL STEELWORK.* 


We have read this solidly useful 
manual of 462 pages with considerable 
satisfaction, and confidently recommend 
i's acquisition and perusal to every archi- 
тесі and engineer. We have more than 
once expressed our surprise that, appar- 
ently, so little is known even about the 
ordinary general problems of structural 
steelwork, not only by architects and 
engineers, but by approving authorities, 
whose regulations not only bind the de- 
signers of structures, but set a pernicious 
fashion to others called on to do so, and 
«o confinuously multiply risks of a for- 
nidable character, while they seemingly 
ignore others. We have, for instance, 
repeatedly come across cases of the kind 
instanced by Mr. Beck on page 129 о! 
stringent requirements imposed by ар- 
` proving authorities with regard to framed 
.enclosures as compared with their lack 
of interest in the huge expanses of g-ass 
so common nowadays in modern shop- 
ironts. One would have thought it ap- 
parent to any one of average intelligence 
conversant with the matter that, in a 
steel-framed building, the shop front and 
the framed enclosure differ, as regards 
function, only in that the former is re- 
quired to be transparent, while the latter 
is not; and that, indisputably, this does 
not affect the question as regards relative 
stability. The gales of the past fortnight 
in London, even in exposed positione on 
the northern heights, have once again 
shown that windows, even of considerable 
size, and possessing no visible means of 
support, are seldom broken by wind- 
pressure—surely an evident if eilent 
comment on the authorised estimates re- 
garding the intensity of wind-pressures. 
But when a window is broken, ав Mr. 
Beck says, no one seems much alarmed. 
The glazier comes along, sooner or later, 
and fits a new pane, usually of no greater 
strength than the displaced one, without 
any requirement by the authorities to 
insert a system of steel trussing, while 
the possibility of a panel or two of a 
framed enclosure being blown in seems 
too horrible a thing to contemplate even 
for purposes of research and demonstra- 
tion. It ie quite possible, of course, 
where one must submit to official require- 
ments, to comply economically therewith 
by adopting special methods of meeting 
the needs of particular cases, and Mr. 
Beck clearly and correctly indicates 
methods such as diagonal bracing, partial 
bracing, and knee-braces, which may be 
advantageously used without making the 
stanchions very large and heavy. 

Throughout the volume we are glad to 
note that, as in the foregoing paragraph 
quoted, Mr. Beck's endeavour has been 
io make it broadly suggestive rather than 
particular or exhaustive, and to adduce 


* “ Struotural Steelwork.' By Ernest б. Beck, Wh. 
Ex., Assoc. M.Inst. С.Е. (London: Longmans, Green 
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not increased in transmission more than 18 


common-sense lines of argument based 
upon straightforward consideration of the 
facts. 


and not merely to formulate 
specific relations or to dogmatise from 
details which cannot be more than 
typical. In regard to deflection in beams 
and girders, we have not infrequently 
been told that close calculations for the 
determination of deflections, and care in 
design to keep deflection down to a mini- 
mum, are not necessary, and that, pro- 
vided the stresses are kept within the 
accepted limits, incidental matters like 
deflection may be left to take care of 
themselves. We are glad Mr. Beck, оп 
page 202 et seq., exposes this error clearly 
and convincingly, indicating accurately 
the ways in which the deflections of the 
individual members of the structure may 
affect the distribution of the loads and 
stresses over the whole structure to an 
extent the importance of which certainly 
can hardly be exaggerated. That this is 
recognised by all the leading Building 
Codes, the deflection of any girder being 
limited to а small fraction—in most 
cases to one four-hundredth of the span. 
Of course, what we all have to bear in 
mind, as Mr. Beck points out, is that in 
the old style of building with brick walls 
which resist overturning by reason of the 
stability due to their weight alone, it was 
suffücient that a girder carried a load 
salely over a space between supports. 
But in the modern framed structure such 


certainly is got the main function of а. 


girder. It must directly assist in the 
transmission of all loads to the founda- 
tions, and should be so designed that the 
stresses induced by the actual loads are 


absolutely unavoidable. We regret to 
know of more than one steel-framed 
building in the design of which the words 
“absolutely unavoidable” have been 
far too liberally and consequently dan- 
gerously interpreted ! 

We are glad to see that Mr. Beck, on 
page 236, deplores the diversity of opinion 
among authorities about the magnitudes 
of the loads which should be provided for 
with different kinds of roof coverings, 
purlins, etc., in regard to which, after 
much controversy, the loads are still pre- 
scribed by some authorities as much as a 
hundred per cent. in excess of those laid 
down by others, and this for buildings to 
be erected within a radius of a few miles. 
There is certainly much room for re- 
search in connection with this most im- 
portant element of structural design, but 
it must be on lines truly representing the 
conditions under which actual structures 
work. Much of the ''research " oi the 
past has, in our own opinion, been em- 
pirical in the highest degree, and we hope 
any of our readers likely to help here- 
after to sounder and safer conclusions 
will read Chapter VIII. of Mr. Beck's 
book carefully—we are sure they will do 
so profitably. As also his remarks in the 
following section on wind-loading, about 
which much difference of opinion exists, 
most of it due, in his judgment and in 
ours, to one root cause—the failure to 
recognise the fact that air is not an in- 
compressible liquid, but a highly elastic 
gas. If, as most of us know, in a practi- 
cally incompressible liquid like water, 
there is nearly always a variation of pres- 
sure from maximum down to zero, and 
indeed sometimes to a vacuum, how much 
more variable must be the effects in an 
elastic gas, like air, with its enormous 
differences in density, its local currents 
and eddies, the ‘‘dragging’’ due to the 
friction between it and the earth’s sur- 
face, the deflections of motion caused by 
hils, valleys, trees, buildinge, etc., and 
the countless other influences which vary 


too rapidly, and аге, at any rate as yet, 
insufficiently understood to be taken into- 
account mathematically. Truly a reliable 


and justifiable estimate of the loads im- 


posed on a sloping roof surface is not the 
easy problem many of us seem to fancy! 

Among many other most useful features 
we should like to draw special attention 
to the well-conceived attempt in Chapter 
II. to present section modulus, moments 
of inertia, and radius of gyration in а 
form which, though not less logical than 
that usually employed in text-books, will 
enable any ordinary student to visualiee: 
them. We think he will—perhaps for the 
first time— get a clearer comprehension of 
the whole matter after reading pages 27 
to 34 than he is likely to have been 
assisted to before, thanks to Mr. Beck's 
lucid explanations and careful diagrams. 

Practical advice is given whereby steel 
structures may be made of satisfying 
appearance, and so possess a dignity of 
their «wn, without any sacrifice of 
practical and commercial suitability— 
indeed, it is shown that there is good 
reason to regard an ugly structure as ipso 
facto ill-designed— while the  too-often 
ignored fact that the ability to produce 
steel structures that are tasteful (in the 
best sense of the word) is a commercial 
asset, is illustrated and emphasised. The 
numerous thoroughly typical examples 
from actual practice—all fullv worked out 
bv means of simple arithmetic and 
commonsense argument—should supply a 
widespread need ; while the many working 
drawings, accompanied bv full calcula- 
tions and designs, cannot fail to nrove of 
real practical assistance. The problems of 
manufacture, transport. and erection are 
discussed from the practical and com- 
mercial standpoint, while many valuable 
time- and labour-savine devices are riven 
which will be found extremely useful to 
dranohtsmen and desieners. 

With final congratulations to its author 
we conclude with an expression of satis- 
faction that in a second volume it is his 
intention to deal with «ome of the more 
general problems occurring in engineer- 
ing structures. 

—— e 
ROYAL AOADEMY EXHIBITION. 
(Opens May 3, closes August 7.) 
Notice TO ARTISTS, 1920. 


1.--Тіме For, AND MODE Or, SENDING IN 
WORKS. 


All works intended for the annual exhi- 
b:tion of the Royal Academy must be 
punctually sent there on one of the days 
fixed for their reception. 
year will be:— 

Water colours, pastels, miniatures, black. 
and-white drawings, engravings, and archi- 
tectural drawings, Friday, March 26; ой 
paintings, Saturday, March 27, and Mondsy, 
March 29; sculpture, Tuesday, March 30. 

No work wil under any circumstances be 
received before or after these specified dates. 
. All works must be delivered at the Burl 
ington Gardens entrance. None will be 
received at Piccadilly entrance. 

Hours for the reception of works, 7 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. 

All works sent from the country or from 
abroad must be consigned to an agent in 
London for delivery at the Academy, un- 
packed, on one of the appointed days. 
Account should be taken of the present diffi- 
culties of transit. Мо works in cases will 
be received; nor will the expenses of car- 
riage be defrayed by the Academy. The 
attention of foreign artists and of English 
artists residing in the country and abroad 
is especially called to this regulation. 

No photographing or copying of works 
will be permitted on the premises of the 
Royal Academy. 


2.—MopDE oF DESCRIBING Works. 


Al the works sent by each artist must be 
entered on a printed form duly filled ir 


These days this. 
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with the name (Christian and surname in| 


iull signed by the artist) and address of 
the artist, the titles and description of the 
works as they are to be inserted in the 
catalogue, and the price, if it is desired to 
place them on sale. These forms must be 
sent under cover addressed to “The Secre- 
tary.” Хо advertisement, unnecessary quo- 
tation, or narrative can be admitted. 

At the back of each frame must be written 
the name and addrees of the artist, with 
the title or description of the picture, and 
the number (if there be more than one) to 
which it refers in his or her list. This in- 
formation must also be repeated with great 
distinctnees and accuracy on а label securely 
attached by a string to the top of each 
Їгате, and made to hang over in front, as 
also to each piece of sculpture. 

It is necessary that these regulations, 
more especially the last, should be strictly 
complied with, in order to avoid delay and 
inconvenience, as well as inaccuracy in the 


ogue. 

The forms and labels can be procured 
(during the month of March only) from the 
Academy. Applications for them made by 
letter must be accompanied by a stamped 
and addressed envelope for their encloaure. 


3.—NUMHER OF WORKS ALLOWED. ` 


No artist is allowed to send or exhibit more 
than three different works. . 


4.—S1zE or FRAMES, MARGINS, ЕТС. 


Each picture or drawing must be in a 
separate frame, or if a series of drawings 
from one story be at any time admitted in 
the same frame, they must be enumerated as 
distinct pieces. A case of sculptured gems 
will be considered as one work, provided the 
size of the case does not exceed 6 іп. 
hv 5 in.; and a case of metals or 
maques, each of which is not more than 
seven inches in its widest dimensions, will 
he considered as one work, provided the size 
of the case does not exceed 5 ft. by 
4 ft Miniatures must be in separate 
frames, uncased, and enumerated as distinct 
pieces. 

All pictures and drawings must be in gilt 
frames. Miniatures in frames set with jewels 
are inadmissible. Oil pictures must not be 
sent in under glass, but any roll picture not 
more than 30 sq. ft. superficial measurement 
obtaining a place on the line may have n 
class put over it if so desired on an appointed 
day before the opening of the exhibition, 
ví which due notice will be given. Excessive 
breadth in frames or margins, as well as 
projecting mouldings, may prevent pictures 
and drawings obtaining the situation they 
„therwise merit. Тһе frames of engravings 
and of works in black-and-white must not 
exceed. 1 in. in breadth. Oval frames 
should be avoided. as thev are difficult of 
arrangement. Reliefs should be framed. 

Small photograohs of architecture and 
architectnral sculpture not exceeding 5 half. 
plate " size will be admitted, but only in 
ennnection with working drawings and іп- 
ended in the same frame. Good geometrical 
drawinga of moderate size are desirable. 
Architectural drawings which are the work 
of an artist other than the designer must 
have the name of the draughtsman clearly 
inscribed on the mount. but the draughte- 
man's name will not be included in the 
catalogue. 

5.—Уовкв INADMISSIBLE. 


No works which have been already publicly 
exhibited in London. or which have not 
heen executed within the mfeoeding ten 
vears; no copies of any kind (excepting 
naintines in enamel, and impressions from 
unnnblished medals. in which case the name 
of the original designer must be specified) : 
no mere transcripts of the objects of natural 
history: no realistic mode's of shins or of 
other inanimate objects, except, architectural 
models of buildings: no vignette portraits in 
oil; and no engravings or etchings that have 
been published six months, can be received. 


------>«>ее-<------ 
The Incorporated Institute of British Decora- 


tors meets at Painters’ Hall, Little Trinitv 
Lane, on 'Tueeday next, February 10, 1920, 
Paul Water- 


when а paper will be read by Mr. 
house, MA F.R.I.B.A., on “ Happy Bond- 
t 7.50 p.m. 


age.” The chair will be taken a 


THE 


BUILDING 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


On Mondzy evening the R.I.B.A. ‘prizes 
were presented by the President (Mr. John 
W. Simpson) at the meeting held at No. 9, 
Conduit Street. Previously to making the 


presentation the President delivered an ad- 


dress to the students and others assembled, 
and Mr. Arthur J. Davis made a short speech 
criticising the drawings submitted. These 
were exhibited on the walls. 

The formal business having been transacted, 
the President, in his address, said that they 
were all students, and it was no light thing 
to address his fellow-students—age brought 
doubt as well as confidence. Having spoken 
of some of his own early experiences, he con- 
tinued: " These reflections bring to me a 
doubt I have often expressed, as to whether 
our narrowly specialised education in art 15 
not radically unsound. Why isit we no 
longer find among us men who are adepte in 
painting or sculpture, or both—to say 
nothing of the 4r» Portica—as well as in 
architecture? Since the three sister arts 
demand in all essential respects the same 
attainments of manual skill and appreciation 
of beauty, joined with the poetic and creative 
temperament, a common initial training 18 
surely indicated for the study of all three. 
This, which in my student days was imprac- 
ticable, owing to the prevalent and time- 
honoured system of apprenticeship to a single 
master, would now mean no more than a 
fusion of the schools that have become as 
general for architects as for painters and 
sculptors; and this, as I believe, to our ad- 
vantage. The elements of technique, such as 
the handling of material—paint, clay, or 
what-not—and the habit of mind which 
enables the artist to realise and design a 
cube object in plane projections, are best 
taught in a school. The master engaged in 
the practice of his art has long forgotten, in 
the course of daily use which has become an 
instinct, the difficulties he experienced in 
acquiring his facility, and the way in. which 
he learned it. The beginner can onlv wonder 
at his dexterity without appreciating his 
qualities; and he himself is out of touch with 
the tvro's troubles. "There are, of course, 
men who take infinite trouble with their 
pupils, but this is, as it were, the cracking 
of nuts with a steam-hammer. Іп a school 
all the elementary difficulties are constant. 
and both teachers and students ascertain 
quickly the readiest means of surmounting 
them; proceeding to successive stages of in- 
terest wherein practice brings improved 
technical ability. An active emulation, too, 
13 far more keenly developed where many are 
working than where there are but one or two; 
and students learn more from their own 
mutual failures than from the teachers' in- 
structions. My choice, therefore, for the 
budding artist is a school rather than ар- 
prenticeship; and I would have studente 
begin, each and all, with the representation 
of existing objects in geometric projection, 
in plastic material, and in line and colour. 
Having attained, in each method, some satis- 
factory degree of proficiency —whether tested 
by formal examination or not is unimportant 
—they wouid move into the class of design. 
There they should practise the elements of 
composition, rendered, as before, in the 
medium of each of the more important 
materials pertaining to the three great art 
divisions with which they are concerned. 
Here we may leave them, for the present, to 
reach a certain standard of ability. Already 
there wil have been a weeding-out; some at 
anv rate, realising their small chance of be- 
coming reasonablv efficient, and adopting 
other pursuits. The survivors will have 
found, by actual experience, the medium in 
which thev can most readily express their 
ideas; and proceed, as now, to the higher 
technique of the art for which they are best 
qualified. The architects will have gained 
freedom and courage in the handling of mass. 
the others will be the better sculptors and 
painters for such glimmering as they may 
have caught of the suggestive beauties of a 
fine plan. Now, though I have praised the 
school as most valuable in the early stages of 
our professional training, I would aleo warn 
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you not to mistake the means for the end; 
not to stay there too long. И you remain 
all your life you will still not have finished 
your education in our art. Therefore, so soon 
as you have acquired fairly good technique, 
hire yourself as assistant or 'improver' to 
а practising architect, and get to work on 
actual buildings, no matter how small or un- 
important. 1 remember, when first I came 
to London (with the usual bundle of draw- 
ings under my arm), calling upon a well- 
known architect. He received me kindly, 
but, ‘Му dear fellow,’ he said, ‘I have httle 
use for highly qualified assistance; so much 
of my work is mere building, not architec- 
ture at all!’ І you not to accept any 
such fallacy. АП building is arehitecture, 
however simple it may be, or appears to be. 
Some of it, we know, is very bad; that is 
the fault of the designer; there is always 
opportunity for doing it well instead of 
badly, and, it is more than likely, of saving 
your client's pocket at the same time. 

The President contended that the tendency 
of modern educational methods was to pro- 
long the period of training, and he had him- 
self buf just suggested a change which would 
not tend to shbrten it; but it was a question 
for grave consideration whether prolongation 
of school training was justified by its results 
when tested by the meter of economic pro- 
duction. It was curious to see how much 
earlier than we our forefathers set about tbe 
active exercise of their professions. Elmes 
was but twenty-one when he took the com- 
petition for St. George's Hall; Pugin, when 
he died at forty, had already built sixty-five 
churches in the United Kingdom alone, to 
say nothing of those in the colonies, besides 
monasteries, convents, and schools, and his 
work at the Houses of Parliament. 

Turning to another subject, the President 
said he had thought of devoting part of his 
address to °‘ rectangles and whirling 
squares," but discussion would be untimely 
on the present occasion, and, perhaps, later 
on Professor J. Hambidge—whom һе was 
delighted to see present—would himself ex- 
pound his theories to the Institute. | 

Reverting then to his original theme, the 
President said that architecture was ап 
exacting mistress, who would tolerate no 
rivals, and students must beware how they 
took her to themselves if they had not the 
strength to be faithful. Like a mistress, her 
pleasure was capricious; therefore, they 
should not be discouraged by disappointment, 
for when thev expected it least she would 
show her tenderest favour. 

Sir Edward Busk moved a vote of thanks 
for the address. He said there was consider- 
able consolation in what the president had 
suid. For many years past he had deplored 
the passing of apprenticeship, and thought it 
а great loss to crafts, and possiblv to arta; 
but the president's arguments had convinced 
him that if there had been a loss in that 
direction there had been a considerable gain 
in the change of system from that of the 
instruction by one master of one pupil to that 
of the schools where many pupils were taught 
by many instructors. The newer method had 
many advantages: there was a spirit of just 
and chivalrous emulation among the students 
of a class; and each student mingled with 
others who were not engaged upon the same 
subject as himself, so that he learned that 
the occupation he had chosen was not the 
only legitimate source of distinction. The 
London University had felt that architecture 
ought to be treated in an academic manner, 
and had established a school of architecture 
at University College. Gower Street, where 
the students were in close connection with the 
students of drawing. painting, sculpture, and 
engineering. Considering the enormous 
amount of varied knowledge which an archi- 
tect should possess, there was an additional 
advantage in his studying with these other 
students. The architect had to know a good 
deal of mathematics, although mathematics 
would not enable him to produce a work of 
architecture; and he had to understand 
various materials and meet difficulties due to 
soil and climate. Іп this last connection he 
might say that Chicago was situated on a 
kind of swamp, where all buildings were 
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erected on concrete rafts or floats. In one 
case where an architect was submitting plans 
he was asked whether he could not save 
something on the foundations. °“ Yes," was the 
reply, “ but the result would be that in ten 
years' time you would beableto step straight 
out of your twentieth floor." (Laughter.) 
When all had been done by the school, the 
pupil so prepared must continue the study of 
his profession; otherwise he would never be 
able to produce a work of art. The building 
should express а thought. That must be 
brought about by the individual growth of 
the young man's mind and genius, and by 
catching inspiration from those about him. 

Sir Stanley Leathes seconded the vote of 
thanks, i$ was heartily accorded, and the 
President replied. 

Mr. Arthur J. Davis followed. He said 
that it was with a certain amount of hesita- 
tion he had асгерїед the Council's invitation, 
for the critic's task was hardly a sympathetic 
one; it must seem to the student that “Бе 
critic demolished in a few moments the suit 
of months of patient toil The most im- 
portant competition in design in England was 
паде the Soane Medallion given by 
the R.I.B.A., and great distinction attached 
to the student who won it. The problem set 
this year, a bridge over a wide river, might 
appear to some a purely theoretical subject, 
hardly ever likely to be carried into execution ; 
but in Kurope to-day there were very few 
large towns or capital cities where such 
problems were mot being studied, and he 
would like to congratulate the Council on 
having chosen e programme with a distinct 
element of modern town planning. The traffi> 
problem was the all-important one, and the 
plan both of the bridge itself and its approaches 
must be such that it solved the traffic 
problem without congestion and in a direct 
and straightiorward manner. The winning 
design, that of Mr. Shoosmith, emphasised 
many of these essential points. The more 
important roads converged naturally to the 
bridge entrances, There was ample space for 
vehicles to cross and recross, and the build- 
ings which formed the vista at the end of the 
bridge were well designed for the purpose. 
Moreover, they were ekilfully built, their 
mass design did not throw the bridge out of 
scale, and they were not designed as inde- 
pendent groups without relation to the 
bridge. But it was a pity Mr. Shoosmith had 
added a perfectly unnecessary feature which 
went far to destroy the essential qualities 
that had been alluded to. The triumphal 
arch which spanned the roadway at one end 
of the bridge would make a bottle neck for 
traffic during busy hours of the day. Mr. 
Shoosmith ehowed two se»tions through the 
bridge, ome with the triumphal arch and one 
without; the latter was preferable. It might 
b» urged that such arches were features of 
all ancient bridges; but in that case they 
were purelv military structures erected for 
purposes of defence. They were not required 
in modern design. lí а triumphal approach 
to the bridge was essential pylons. could be 

ut on the side of the entrances, as in the 

ont Alexındre iu Parie. After the traffic 
problem the next important consideration 
was the view of the bridge from the river and 
side embankments. Most пахісаМе rivers 
vere valuible thorouzhfares, and, with the 
development of the motor in connection with 
water transport, might ‘become the means of 
relieving the congestion in the streets. The 
programme stated that the width of the river 
to be spanned was 800 ft.--an important 
water thoroughfare—and the maximum num- 
ber of arches was five; the competitors did 
not seem to have considered whether a bridge 
with fewer openings would not be a better 
solution of the problem. The approaches 
from the bridge level to the quayside were a 
vital feature ; in the case of the winning com- 
petition the masses of steps leading from the 
upper to the lower quays, if introduced, 
should discharge on a quay four or five times 
the size shown These steps were out of scale 
with the remainder of the composition. 
Generally &peaking, in designing bridges 
: broad masses ahould be retained to harmonise 
with the flowing horizontal lines of the wate- 
In the саве of a design which had received 
honourable mention, a great deal of con- 
sideration had been given to the problem and 


an interesting set of drawings bad Кей pro- | February 16, when Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
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duced ; but the solution of the traffic problem 
and the general lay-out was not nearly so 
successíul as in the case of the winning 
design. The traffic was brought safely over 
the ibridge, dropped into a decorative pond, 
and its subsequent course was not easy to 
fund. Too much importance was given to the 
buildings and not enough to the bridge; but 
this might be the fault of the programme, 
which was rather vague. The scale of the 
bridge was small and the shape of the arches 
not eo pleasing as one would expect; the 
access to the lower quays was insignificant, 
and the buildings, which had occupied the 
larger part of ¿he architect's attention, were 
themselves open to criticism; for the hard 
vertical masses ой the towers conflicted un- 
pleasantly with the horizontal lines which the 
author had rightly thought ehould dominate 
the design, and the scale of the buildings 
was so large that it dwarfed the bridge itself, 
Further, semi-circular buildings adjoining a 
quay were unsatisfactory. 

As to the Tite prize, the programme іп 
this case might have been more definite. 
The prize had been deservedly won by Mr. 
P. H. Meldrum with a drawing showing con- 
siderable merit. The very word ''loggia 
suggested a southern climate, and it was per- 
missible to introduce a style such as had 
been successfully evolved in southern 
countries. It should be realised that a 
loggia should be sheltered, protected, and so 
designed as not to obstruct the views of the 
garden. In this plan the niches shown were 
rather monotonous without giving а cor- 
responding practical advantage; 1t would 
have been more satisfactory to have designed 
one central nigche and two different side 
features. The library had been somewhat 
sacrificed to the loggia, though assuredly the 
author wás right in making the loggia the 
more important. In this competition Mr. 
V. O. Rees had been given the seoond place. 
He had presented а much more ambitious 
scheme; the library was even more dwarfed 
than by Mr. Meldrum. But the architecture 
was altogether too heavy for rts purpose, and 
the piers would seriously interfere with the 
views of the garden. The loggia was so 
arranged that views could be obtained from 
both sides; this was some advantage, but 
ühe draughts would interfere with the com- 
fort of those using the loggia. The design 
submitted under the device of a mask was an 
extremely clever plan, which obtained all the 
advantages from each side without losing the 
comíort of enclosing walls; the library was 
better lit than in the other designs. Most of 
the other competitors had failed to grasp the 
essential character of а loygia, and had 
designed instead a vestibule or covered 
entrance. 

Of khe measured drawings Mr. Davis said 
that Mr. Arther F. E. Poley had submitted 
an extremely iuteresting and valuable record 
of the finest work of our greatest architect. 
His measured drawings of the west front of 
St. Paul's deserved the greatest praise; but 
unfortunately the draughtsmanship was 
rather hard and unconvincing. It rather 
failed to convey the charm and freedom 
which were the greatest characteristics of 
Wren's work. This was mainly due to the 
washes applied, which detracted from the 
general effect. 

With the drawings of which Mr. H. St. 
John Harrison had won the Pugin student- 
ship, Mr. Davis said the buildings treated 
had been dealt with in a sympathetic and 
interesting manner. The necess architec- 
tural qualities were carefully delineated, and 
the actual drawing was at the same time an 
attractive picture and a good architectural 
subject. The Owen Jones prize had been 
won by Mr. G. F. Quarmby by studies some 
of which were not strictly architectural; and 
Grissell Gold Medal, which had been won by 
Mr. Y. H. Heaven, was awarded for a subject 
that was rather engineering than architec- 
tural, and which he (Mr. Davis) did not feel 
competent to critioise. | 

The President thanked Mr. Davis for his 
remarks, and then proceeded to distribute 
the prizes. 

The Secretary then announced that the 
next meeting would be held on Monday, 


chairman of the Board of Architecture and 
Education, would read a paper on the educa. 
tion of the architect. 
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THE BUILDING GUILD. 

The proposals of the Building Guild Com- 
mittee to build houses for the Manchester 
Corporation were put before a large meeting 
of Manchester building trade operatives last 
Sunday. A resolution was unanimously 
passed pledging support of the Guild scheme. 
The Committee will now be in a position to 
make a definite offer to the Corporation. 

Mr. L. Watson, chairman of the Building 
Guild Committee, said that with that meet- 
ing the scheme of the Building Guild Com. 
mittee was brought within the sphere of 
practicability. Many interviews had taken 

lace with men interested, like Sir Thomas 
Robinson, members of the Housing Commit- 
tee of the Manchester Corporation, officials 
of the Ministry of Health, and the repre 
sentatives of a bank. While the Committee 
had some practical proposals, they wished to 
obtain through that meeting the support of 
the whole of the operatives in the various 
building trade organisations, and then they 
would be able to begin. “We believe it 15 
possible to make a scheme like this go, and 
we know from the numerous letters of inquiry 
we have гөсзіуей from all over the country 
the widespread interest that is being taken in 
it. The place to start is Manchester, and 
then later committees can be formed in other 
towns radiating from this centre, who will 
be able to profit by our experience.” 


MATERIALS AND CREDIT. 


Mr. S. G. Hobson, the secretary of the 
Guild Committee, said that the building trade 
was in a position to realise what had long 
been a dream of the organised workers—that 
the trade union should be blackleg proof, or, 
in other words, that the organised workers 
should have & monopoly of their own work. 
The vractical problem was how to apply that 
labour monopoly so that it coincided with 
their own interests and with the interests of 
the public. Manchester wanted urgently and 
immedietely not less than 20,000 houses, and 
in the near future nearer 50,000. Whatever 
steps might be taken by the organised build- 
ing operatives, if those steps led to the actual 
building of houses—instead of mere talk 
about building—they were serving the public 
interests in such a way that the public would 
be grateful to them for it. On the question 
of credit, Mr. Hobson asked how much 
better off was the ordinary jerry-builder than 
the Guild, now that to build 2,000 houses 
meant an outlay of nearly £2,000,000. At 
the present Fouses were being built for the 
Corporation, and if the Guild wae to build 
the credit must be that of the Corporation, 
which meant, of course, the credit of the 
workers of Manchester. 

Dealing with the question of the provision 
of materials, Mr. Hobson said it was quite a 
feasible plan for the Guild Committee to buy 
the materials themselves, providing the раў: 
ments by the Corporation were rd ab 
reasonable intervals. The point then came up 
whether merchants and manufacturers might 
not nrefer to sell their goods to the private 
builder and contractor, and leave the Guild 
in the cold. It was thought, however, thai 
the simplest way would be to take the eug- 
gestion that the Guild Committee should 
mobilise the labour and build houses under 
their own direction and organisation, and 
that the Corporation should itself purchase 
the materials needed. _ 

The Guild idea was opposed to the old 
theory that labour should sold as a com- 
modity. Labour was a human thing into 
which went a man's personality. The wages 
system must be transformed from one ІП 
which labour was the last charge on in 
dustry to one in which it would be the first. 
The Guild Committee proposed to get out 
the net cost of building and then to add 
10 per cent. for overhead charges, of which 
3 or 4 per cent. must go for buying plant— 
mortar mills, scaffolding, barrows, and 80 
on. To make labour the first charge on 
industry meant that every man who опе 
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the Guild was entitled to full pay whether 
he had work or not, whether he wa: ii! or 
wel. With the balance of 10 per cent. ¿ley 
proposed to give practical effect to this 
maintenance in unemployment and sickue.s. 
The Guild would govern itself, for they -e- 
lieved the building trade had reached a stage 
of development in which self-government nad 
become a living practical affair. The Guild 
Committee which had been formed was en- 
direly representative of the trade uniois in 
the bui.ding industry. In carrying ont the 
scheme they would be building for their 
fellow-workers. Was it likely they would 
жатр the work? Men were not allo wad to 
do good work at present, but if they got 
self-government in the industry good woik 
would be done. The Guild scheme meant t^e 
introduction into the building industry of a 
spirit of fellowship and of unified cftort, 
which it could never have under private 
management and direction. 

AN INVITATION TO OTHER TOWNS. 

Many questions were asked, some of them 
eearching and rather critical, but none hos- 
Ше. One asked was how it was proposed 
to get men to leave their present Ққ жаа 
and work for the Guild. Who, he added, 
would "carry the whip."  (Laughter. The 
Chairman replied that there would be го 
whip. Volunteers would probably be asked 
for, and he believed more would respond 
Шал were needed. (Hear, hear.) Another 
question dealt with the relation between the 
Guild scheme and the Foster report of the 
Building Trades Parliament. The Chainran 
sid the memorandum which had been pre- 
pared on the Manchester schame provided 
that within two years, if it is desired, every- 
thing should be handed over to a National 
Guild. At the moment they had nothing 
to do with that ; Mr. Malcolm Sparkes, how- 
ever, had admitted that the Manchester 
proposal went beyond anything he had 
thought of in his plan. The Chairman stated, 
in reply to another question, that the plum- 
bers had been approached with a view to 
their joining the movement. 

Mr. R. Coppock (Operative Bricklayers' 
Society) moved the following resolution :— 

That this mass meeting of building trade 
tives of Manchester and district 
edges itself to support the Building Guild 

Committee, and undertakes by every means 

within its power to render the work of 

the committee а lasting success. It earn- 

estly invites the building operatives + f 

other centres to organise similar commit- 

tees to work in close co-operation, be 
lieving that it is only by “nıflxl and 
national effort on the part of the building 

trade operatives that houses can be e 

for their fellowworkers. 

Mr. Coppock, who spoke of the way in 
which the scheme was being taken ар іп 
Warrington, Colwyn Bay, and Wrexham, 
said it was to the interests of the Guild to 
keep building costs down so that rente 
micht be lower. 

The resolution was seconded and sup- 
ported from the audience, and carried unani- 
mously. 


------->«вее-<------- 


The Institute of Architects of Ireland has 
been invited to nominate a member to &ot in 
an advisory capacity on the Irish War 
Memorials Committee, which wes inaugurated 
by Lord French. 

The Wing (Bucks) Housing Committee, who 
some months ago refused tenders under which 
houses would ooet £900 each to build, has now 
accepted a tender under which the cost is £774 
for the same type of house. 

The Governors of the Royal Irish Academy 
of Music have had under consideration an ex- 
tension of the Academy premises, in the build- 
a & new concert plans of which were 
submitted and approved at their recent meet- 
mg, and а sub-committee authorised to take 
the necessary steps for the purpose: 

.The question about the War Calvaries is ex- 
citing a good deal of interest in Church 
quarters. While most diocesan chancellors 
allow them, eome are hostile, holding them to 
be illegal, and r Charles, as our 
readers are aware, at the Hereford Consistory 
Court refused to sanction the erection of a war 
shrine of this at Tenbury. Notice of 
ваю to the Court of Arches was given, but 

ther it will be pressed we do not know. 


THE IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION. 

The Ideal Home Exhibition at Olympia 
was opened on Wednesday. There was much 
to be done and litt.e chance of inspecting the 
eahibits on Tuesday, the day of the Prees 
view, so that any complete notice was im- 
possible. 

Among the more interesting and in a stage 
of completion which facilitated i tion was 
the well-designed and fitted model cottage 
Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., of Vickers 
House, Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1, at 
Stand 59, which most visitors will prefer to 
some of the more ambitious erections. It has 
been erected in ten daye under the super- 
vision of the Concrete Machinery Department 
at Vickers House, and is à most satisfactory 


wiring, and shows the suitability of the wire 
and accessories for efficient.y, уед unob- 
trusive.y, wiring on the surface different 
classes of houses. The various neat amd effec- 
tive finishes which are available make this 
wire particularly useful for alterations or ex- 
tensions without spoiling the effect of delicate 
and artistic decorations, as it will readiy 
blend with any colour scheme. 

Venesta, Ltd., the well-known ply-wood 
specialists, of 1, Great Tower Street, E.C.3, 
show a room at Stand 106 with the walls 
covered with their ply-boards in lieu of lath 
and plaster, which completely does away with 
the dampness always found. іп new houses, 
and moreover furnishes an admirable medium 
for permanent decoration of walls and ceil- 


testimony to the despatch and-completeness т ings. Some excellent oak panellings are also 


THE VICKERS COTTAGE AT THE 
IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION. 


that may be relied on at the hands of that 
section. The building and its fittings, the 
whole of which are manufactured by the 
Vickers Company and its branches, are de- 
signed to show the possibilities of the con- 
veniences available for modern tenements, 
emall end , and will be of coneiderable 
interest to builders. The furniture, the elec- 
tric lighting, the rubber tiling, the barometer 
and ter, the patent internal parti- 
tions, the paintwork, and in fact the 
modern conveniences exhibited, are referred 
to in detail in a booklet which is obtainable 
at the Vickers stand. No visitor should fail 
to ask for a copy, every page of which is in- 
formative. 

Next to the above, at Stand 58, Bell's As- 
bestos Co., Ltd., of Southwark Street, S.E., 
have another successful cottage whish is im 
many ways unique. It is built throughout 
with Bells Hurcan building slabe, which 
differ in every way for the better widely from 
the ordinary concrete block, being i vious 
to moisture, and exhibit a finely finished sur- 
face of asbestos cement (Poilite) sheet to 
which the concrete backing is applied in 
manufacture. The cottage is roofed with 
Poilite tiles. Hurcan slabs as here used have 
been approved by the Ministry of Health in 
connection with State-aided houeing schemes. 
In addition to this interesti structure, 
Poilite asbestos cement flat building sheets. 

ted sheete and tiles are on view. 

At Stand 85 the Iromte Co., Ltd., of 11, 
Old Queen Street, S.W.1, show specimens 
and modes of application of their fast becom- 
ing famous “ Ironite ” cement, which renders 
floors TM , dustproof, waterproof and 
greasep or ine shops, engineering 
works, coal bunkers, dock quays, warehouses, 
ere M garages, ш mills, re- 

1 1 nt, packi ouses, stores, 
дааа ete. As will ^ aleo be noted, 
Ч Tronite ”” and Portland cement slurry or 
grouting, wa f breeze blocks, concrete. 

ickwork, hollow blocks, etc., avoid the 
heavy cost of renderi The 'ompany’s 
patent hollow building ‘blocks are another 
ара the merits of which are indisput- 
able and ehould not be overlooked. 

Vieitors to Stand 90, occupied by Callen- 
der's Cable and Construction Co., Ltd., of 
H:milton House, Victoria Embankment, 
E.C.4, will admire the electric lighting of the 
two portions of rooms which is carried out 
completely on the ''Kaleeco'' system of 


shown suitable for dining-rooms, halls, 
libraries, etc., and some good parquet 
flooring. 

THE R.I.B.A. CONFERENCE. 

The housing conference, organised by the 
Royal Institute of British Architeele, was 
begun at the exhibition on Wedneeday, and 
was to be continued yesterday and to-day. 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Past-F resident 
of the Institute, presided in the absence of 
Sir Aston Webb, and among those present 
were Dr. Addison, Minister of Health, Sir 
Kingsley Wood, M.P., Major H. Barnes, Mr. 
Bernard Holland, Mr. Oscar Warburg, and 
Mr. S. B. Russell. 

Dr. Addison, Minister of Heelth, said that 
big blocks of schemes were reaching their 
final stages now every week, eo that instead 
of proposals trickling in by tens or hundreds, 
they had during the last week eleven 
thousand new house plans submitted to them, 
of which more than seven thousand were 
approved. In the same period there were 
3,300 contracts approved for work to be 
begun, and the numbers were rapidly increae- 
ing every week. They had passed the 
hundred thousand mark in house plans sub- 
mitted, and those plana were fast approach- 
ing the tender stage. The Ministry of 
Health were not able to supply such things 
as labour and money, but, short of these two 
disabilities, he saw no reason why two 
hundred thousand houses should not be com- 
pleted or m course of erection this year. 


ARCHITECTS AND ECONOMY. 


He acknowledged his indebtednees to the 
Institute for the ready help tbey had given 
throughout the country. There were, how- 
ever, architects and architects, and not ай 
architects showed а regard for economy and 
speed. He mentioned a case in which a re- 
adjustment of the lay-out had resulted in a 
saving of £2,000 on roads, and anether case 
in which a saving was effected of £10,000 on 
a scheme for 300 houses. The exhibition 
would, he hoped, make some impression on 
the innate conservatism of the British race. 
In general a room with a ceiling 8 ft. high 
was as good as one 8 ft. 6 ins. high, but 
deputations had angrily remonstrated against 
permission to adopt the lower figure. The 
Ministrv had been accused of being reaction- 
arv and encouraging slums because they had 
tried to save £20 a house in this way. Any 
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departure from what people were accustomed 
to met an obstacle on the conservatism of 
the British race. If cheaper and often better 
methods of house construction were to be 
adopted the traditional outlook and habits of 
the people had to be altered. He hoped all 
concerned would examine the new and inze- 
ious exhibits shown there, and that by that 
and other means more variety would be in- 
troduced into house construction. 


In the course of subsequent discussion 
Major Barnes said he could not think that 
there was justificätion for some of the 
advanoe in the prices of materials, when a 
kitchen range, which cost £35 before the war, 
now cost £18, and baths, which could be had 
for £5, were now £11 or £12. He hoped the 
Government would make it its first business 
tc investigate the prices prevailing for 
builders’ materials. (Cheers.) 


— x Ө @—— ——— 


NOISES IN DOMESTIC WATER-PIPES. 


The troublesome noises often heard where 
water flows through a tap can, according to 
a translation by the Technical Review from 
the Swedish Tekniak Tidskrift, be easily 
avoided if suitable precautions are adopted. 

Experiments have been carried out in 
Sweden in this connection on a 158-ft. long 
galvanised iron pipe nearly $ in. bore. It was 
connected to a 6 in. supply pipe by means of a 
14 in. valve and reducing pieces, and included 
six right-angle bends having a radius of 
3 ft. 3d in. The extremity of the pipe was 
carried through Фе sound boarding to an 


In the second experiment the 
tap was fully open, and water flowed at the 


responding to a velocity of 
Even with this exceasive speed the sound was 
ecarcely audible at a greater distance than 
8 in. from the pipe. 

From these experiments it appears to be 
clearly established that noises in service pipes 
are not caused by high velocity, and that the 
cause must be sought in the taps and fittings 
employed, the pipe only acting as a sound- 
board. A number of taps from various manu- 
facturers were tested, and it was found that 
they all caused sounde in the pipe, although 
the intensity of the sound varied considerably. 

Їл order to study the laws governing such 
sounds differently shaped mouthpieces were 
fitted to one of the taps. A metal cover with 
a ў m hole drilled through, when fitted to a 
tap on the pipe used in the first two experi- 
ments, produced a sharp, hissing moise. A 
conical mouthpiece with the same amount of 
opening and tapered 1 in 10 in the direction of 

e flow .produced no noise, but when the cone 
was reversed considerable noise resulted. 
Noise was also produced by conical seatings, 
sharp contractions under the valve seating, too 
smail lift of the valve disc, etc. By selecting 
taps where these features were absent all noise 
could be eliminated, and the most effective 
means to obtain freedom from all noise con- 
Bisted in the avoidance of sharp edges and 
sudden changes of velocity through the taps. 


——— B5 Ф @—<—— 


The death is announced of Lady Burne-Jones. 
in London, in her eighticth ycar, the last mem 
ber of a remarkable sisterhood, all manifesting 
special gifts of person, mind, and imagination. 
One was the wife of Sir Edward Povnter, Presi 
dent of the Royal Academy; another of Joh: 
Lockwood Kipling and the mother of Mr 
Rudyard Kipling; a third, who still survives. 
married the late Alfred Baldwin, for man: 

ears M.P. for Bewdley, and is the mother of 

r. Stanley Baldwin, Joint Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury. After her husband's death in 
1898. Lady Burne-Jones lived almost wholly in 
her little country house at Rottingdean. 


“| сап hardly detract from the neighbouring 
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RECEPTION ROOM OF А TOWN 
HOUSE IN NEW YORK. 

The architect of this work, Mr. George 
І. Bankart, has lent us his autograph 
drawing, which was shown at the last 
Reval Academy exhibition. Тһе тісі 
plaster ceiling and frieze above the wains- 
cot panelling form the chief distinction 
nf the apartment illustrated and the sub- 
ject is selt-explanatory. 


THE BUSH INTERNATIONAL SALES 
BUILDING ISLAND SITE IN THE 
STRAND, LONDON. 

The week before last we published two 
views of the northern facade of these 
proposed buildings to be erected in Ald- 
wych, with a frontage in the Strand. Our 
photographs included the central part to 
a larger scale and showing particularly 
the portion which will fill the vista from 
Kingsway. In order to illustrate the 
general lay-out and also the immediate 
relationship of this new group of business 
premises to St. Mary-le-Strand, we repro- 
duce to-day a birdseye photograph of the 
architect’s model, showing its dominating 
and lofty centrepiece, over 200 ft. high, 
surmounting the flat roof of the middle 
block. This tower does not emphasise any 
essential arrangement of the building in- 
side and does not grow out of any special 
contrivance of its plan. The graceful 
steeple of Gibbs' beautiful and delicate 
church will be overwhelmed by the scale 
of its near neighbour, but possibly the 
sturdy dignity of Chambers' elevation of 
Somerset House, somewhat further west 
on the other side of the way, may hold its 
own and be less interfered with. Seen 
from Holborn in the environs of the 
Cinema Opera House, and other Ameri- 
canised big piles of masonry in Kingsway, 
the predominating tower will appear more 
harmonious, and its relative proportions 


Messrs. W. I. Allen and Co. The general 
contractors were Messrs. J. Munday ani 
Sons, their foreman of works being Mr. 
C. J. Feesey ; the architect was Mr. Delissa 
Joseph, F.R.I.B.A. 


“THE GREENLAND FISHERY,” 
KING'S LYNN, NORFOLK. 
The Greenland Fishery is a relic of the 


and this house is one of the most pic 
turesque buildings in Lynn. Original 


antiquities. 
The sketch reproduced to-day has been 
lent us by Mr. В. Scott Cockrill. 


— @ Gap le 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, ETC. 


HEIGHAM.—General Lord Horne о’ 
Stirkoke, G.C.B., visited Norwich on Sun. 
day week to unveil a stained-glass east window 
at the church of St. Barnabas, Heigham, in 
memory of those connected with the church ani 
parish who lard down their lives in the great 
war. The windaw is designed and executed b: 
Messrs. С. E. Kempe and Co., of London, and 
is of seven lights. In the upper part of the 
central light is a representation of Our Lord ir 
Majesty, with adoring angels on either side: 
below 18, on one eide, the agony in the garden. 
and on the other the way of the crose. Between. 
in the centre, are the angels at the sepulchre 
announcing the resurrection to the holy women. 
In the upper four lights are ures of & 
George, patron saint of England, end of so. 
diers and of the St. George's Ward of th 
Guild of St. Barnabas; St. Martin of Tour 
on whose feast day, November 11, the Armistice 
was declared; ‘St. Nicholas of Myra, patron of 
marinere, representing the Navy; and 9. 
Michael, Archangel, the patron of the Air 
Forces; ала of St. Michael's Ward of St. Bar- 
nabas' Guild. 

LOUGHBOROUGH.--The town of Гом. 
borough, in Leicestershire, hae decided, b: 
a plebisoite vote, to erect as e war memorial š 
ar to contain a carillon (with clavier 
of 49 belle. The tower, af Gothic design, wi! 
be over 120 ft. high, and the largest bel wi! 
weigh three tons, the cost of tower and bell 
being between £10,000 and £12,000. Lough 
borough will be the first town in England to 
possess a carillon of ample compass and pro 

rtione. At the invitation of the Mayor am 

rporation, Mr. ‘William Wooding Starmer. 
a well-known authority on bells and bell susc. 
lectured on the subject at a public meeting ш 
the town hall at Loughborough last week. He 
set forth the claims of belle as musical instru: 
ments, explained the technicalities of carios 
construction, and gave musical illustration. 
He claimed that the carillon, with olavier, was 
the most democratic instrument in existence 
for educating the people in and ошта 
their love for folk-songs and for them 
the great melodies of their fatherland. The 
music ‘best suited to the carillon—excepting 
that especially written for it—included the folk- 
tunes which had successfully withstood the test 
of time. 


SPALDING.—Tt has been decided to place з 
war memorial in Spalding Parish Church to 
the memory of all local soldiers without regard 
to denomination or creed. The memorial vil. 
perpetuate the present war shrine in mor 
worthy and permanent material, with the addi- 
tion of а шаш 17 gy ae ин os 
design apa by Mr. rey Lucas, 
ВВА, of the firm of Messrs. Lanchester. 
Rickards, and Lucae, of «Bedford Square, lor 
don. The cost is estimated at £1.000, and 52 
appeal is being cnade for subscriptions. 


Mr. Leonard Clarke has reconstructed the 
firm of Leonard and Clarke by associating 
with himself as partners Mr. Charles E 
Mackenzie and Mr. Henry А. Morter ав from 
January 1 at 102, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


The Society for the Protection of Алс 
Buildings has at this moment an offer of 5 
old cottage for the absurd sum of £20. iu. 
it is a derelict, but the society ia confide 
that, with an expenditure of about £300, ıt ar 
be made into а new home, and the society 7 
now appealing for funds to carry out this Wo! 


ав an ob) esson. 


new buildings, and the Waldorf Hotel is 
not so near, set as 1t is between two com- 
monplace theatres. The architects of 
Bush House, the parapet walls of which 
are 80 ft. tall, are Messrs. Helmle and 
Harvey W. Corbett, of New York. The 
second plate given herewith shows the 
main portal to the premises on the Ald- 
wych frontage end of the central block. 


.299, OXFORD STREET, W. 
This building is on the south side of 
Oxford Street, between Oxford Circus and 
New Bond Street, and the site was 
formerly occupied as the headquarters of 
the British. Medical Council, the new 
buildings being for the occupation of 
Messrs. E. Pollard and Co., Limited, and 
Messrs. Reville, Limited. At the request 
of the Ministry of Munitions, it was re- 
designed as а ferro-concrete building, and 
the contract is now practically completed. 
A distinctive feature is the shop front, 
which occupies the basement, ground and 
first floors, and which has been carried 
out in bronze by Messrs. E. Pollard and 
Co., Limited. The elevation is in Portland 
stone, from the quarries of Mr. F. J. 
Barnes, Limited; the ferro-concrete con- 
struction was carried out partly by Messrs. 
Somerville and Co., Limited, and partly 
by Messrs. J. Munday and Sons. The 
front windows are steel casements by the 
Luxfor Company; the marble and mosaic 
work and the tiling were executed Бу 
Messrs. Boulton and Co.- the central 
heating was carried out by the Thames 
Bank Iron Works Company, and the elec- 
tric passenger lift and the goods lift were 
supplied by Messrs. Waygood, Otis, 
Limited. The external escape stairs was 
constructed by Messrs. Haywards, 


Limited, and the stair-balustrading by | 


days when whaling was а local industry, : 


built as a private residence in the early | 
lóth century, the place afterwards was : 
used as an inn, and now, owing to the | 
generosity of a local resident, has be | 
come partly a museum filled with local | 


| 
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800 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, ТҰ; 
Mr. DeLissa |о5ЕРН, ERIBA, Architect. 
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THE BUSH INTERNATIONAL SALES BUILDING: NORTH PORTAL. 


Messrs. Hermite and Harvey CORBETT, Architects. 
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BACK OF “GREENLAND FISHERY,” KING’S LYNN, NORFOLK. 
Sketch by Mr. В. Scorr Cocxnirr. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE 
SOCIETIES. 

BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
—The seventh general meeting of the session 
was held at the Medical Institute, Edmund 
Street, Birmingham, on Friday, January 30. 
The Vice-President Мг. В. Savage, 
Е.В.І.В.А.) took the chair, and 58 members 
were present. Mr. J. E. Southall read a 
paper on “ Mural Decoration." The lecturer 
said that at the present time there seems 
to be more difficulty about building walls 
than about decorating them. Our remote 
ancestors executed some remarkable mural 
decorations in the caves they inhabited, long 
before they built any walls, and these de- 
corations, perhaps 50,000 years old, were so 
good that there really seems very little more 
to be learnt. Those who have studied pre- 
historic cannot fail to recognise how 
highly, ski d in mural en were the 
ancient peoples occupying that country. Ex. 
amples of their work, dating back 10 the 
period of the development of the Mastaba 
and Pyramid, may seen to-day in the 
British Museum. It does not seem that 
mural decoration has ceased to interest man- 
kind, as witness the posters in our streets, 
and our wall papers, etc., indoors. What 
is lacking is & sense of the possibilities of 
such decoration, and of dignity, beauty and 


permanence, We waste a great deal of 
money on bad, cheap or temporary decora- 
tion indoors and out. On the day de- 


voled to the celebration of Peace a few 
months ago, there broke out on the facade 
of the Council House in Birmingham a 
dreadful eruption very peinful to behold, 
and indicative of some dire disease within. 
it could not be called mural decoration, but 
one imagines it was so intended, neither can 
one suppose that the portraits displayed 
were deliberately meant to be libels. The 
dispay had one merit—it was soon over; 
but what guarantee have we that 14 may not 
break out again? Thousands of years ago 
beautiful and instructive decorations were 
put upon public buildings at quite moderate 
cost, which remain to a delight to this 
day. Why should we. in this generation, be 
content with rubbish? The lecturer pointed 
out that he was not dealing with domestic 
decoration, of which the most delightful per- 
haps is tapestry, but rather of the enrich- 
ment of public buildings, which can 
achieved either by low relief, coloured or 
not, by mosaic, bs fresco, or ornamental 
painting in other methods.  Moeaic, how- 
ever, deserves some consideration,  be- 
cause if we are weak or foolish enough to 
tolerate the smoke-laden atmosphere of our 
cities in the future—that is the form of 
decoration best able to endure it. The 
mosaics of the third century A.D. in Rome 
are so modern in appearance that they 
may be called not merely impressionist 
but even cubist, for they are literally 
constructed іп cubes; the mosaics of 
Sa Maria Novella Rome being splendid 
examples. The great method of Italian wall- 
painting is true fresco which, being chemi- 
cally bound in the plaster as it dries, will 
sand for centuries both indoors and out. 
These le ne works have been a good 
investment for Italy. and are to-day a great 
source of income. A great deal of interest 
was added to the lecture by a number ot 
lantern slides illustrating the best methods 
of mural painting, the lecturer pointing out 
that a great principle of wall decoration is 
the preservation of а sense of the wall sur- 
face—a feeling of the flat plane of the wall 
iteelf. For that reason realistic lirht and 
shade and aerial perspective are undesirable 
in such work. The best frescoes are those 
which consist rather of beautiful drawing 
and colour with faint modelling. In later 
work painters sought to deceive the eve and 
to give the impression of an opening in wall 
or ceiling right to the open air, thus missing 
the decorative sense altogether. In con- 
cluding, the lecturer appealed to architects 
not to overload their buildings with pilas- 
ters and mouldings, etc., so that the wall. 
painter might have some scope. He asked 
that architecte should make a little space 
at their table for their brothers the sculptors 
and painters not only at meal times, but 
also when doing their lessons. | Mr. 


Harrison, F.R.I.B.A., in proposing a vote 
of thanks, said he thought the lecture had 
been most informative and enjoyable to ail, 
and said he hoped there would be more co- 
operation in the future between architects, 
sculptors and painters. Mr. J. А. Swan, 
F.R.I.B.A., seconded the vote, and was sup- 
ported by Mr. R. Catterson Smith, Mr. W. 
Havwood, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. УУ. J. Wain- 
wright, A.R.A. 


INSTITUTION OF MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS.—At 
the annual meeting last Saturday the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Reginaia Brown, M.B.E., F.S.l., 
delivered his annual address. Referring te 
aousing, he said :—'* We want new metnocs 
of construction by which houses can be erected 
with less labour or by which labcur can be 
einploved move economically, because, believe 
ше, іаооиг ів going to be the predominating 
factor both in the production of building 
materials and the erection of houses, whether 
new materials or forms of construction are 
used. Numerous new forms of construction 
have been suggested, but there has, it ap 
| ears, been а paucity of new ideas put for- 
ward by municipal engineers—the very people 
whom ıt might have been anticipated would 
have led. Have we got into such a rut ae to 
De barren of ideas for improvements? 1 
should not like to think so. Again, not only 
rew methods of construction are needed, but 
production of new materials—alternatives or 
substitutes for the materials commonly used. 
Dissect a cottage, and see what it consists of 
—walls of brick or stone, roof coverings of 
slates or tiles, doors of timber. Now, what 
are the principal alternatives suggested ? 
Wells of concrete and wood, roof coverings 
of concrete tiles or asbestos slates, end floors 
of concrete. Not very extensive, are they? 
And what about the individual constituente 
of a building? Where is the alternative and 
economical material in place of brick, the 
floor joist, the rain-water gutter, and down- 
pipe, the enamelled bath, and many other 
items? There wouid appear to be very little 
diflerence in cost in the жайда ol соп- 


зігосиоп put forward, everything else being 
equal. hat is wanted, perhaps, more than 


anything ‘8 increased and more economical 
production in materials and increased and 
more economical mesns of placing those 
materials in a building. Inoreased production 


be | and cheaper construction can come about by 


а closer attention to detail and organisation. 
The elimination of waste in cutting out all un- 
necessary operations requires close attention. 
One could give many instances of organisation 
which would eliminate unnecessary labour and 
expense Many of these individually are 
small, certsinly, but in the agregate make 
a big difference to the ultimate cost.” 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUILDING TRADES 
EMPLOYERS.—At the annual meeting held on 
January 28 the report stated that, having re- 
gard to the pressure being put on the build- 
ing industry to obtain outeide labour, aud 
that it was not the time to shorten hours, the 
Council had requested the administrative com- 
mittee to confer with the representatives of 
the operatives' federation so that the decision 
of the National Board should not come into 
effect on May 1 next, but at some later date. 
It was announced that the interim report of 
the management and costs committee of ¡he 
Industrial Council of the Building Trade met 
with the Council's disapproval, and steps 
were to be taken to express its disagreement. 
A resolution was carried approving of the 
Draft National Code as printed, subject to a 
few minor amendments. The following were 
elected president and officers for the ensu ng 
year :—President, Mr. S. Easten (Newcastle 
on-Tyne); senior vice-president, Mr. A. J. 
Forsdike (Sheffield); junior vice-president, 
'Mr. John Good (Dublin); treasurer, Mr. W. 
H. Nicholls (Gloucester): senior auditor, Mr. 
J. Croad (Gosport); junior auditor, Mr. H. 
Matthews (Manchester). Мг, Easten, the 
new president, moved that his predecessor, 
Mr. Dove, should be added to the list of hon. 
vice-presidents, and it was carried. It was 
agreed to hold the summer meeting of the 
Federation at Newcastle-on-Tyne on July 27 
and 28 next. : 


ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Mr. 


А. | F. E. Howard delivered a lecture on “ Some 


Mid-Suffolk Churches and Their Woodwork ” 
on Wednesday afternoon before the Royal 
Archwological Institute in the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House. 
There was no more satisfactory building in 
the country, he said, than a Suffolk church, 
with its fine exterior of tracery and flint 
work and its interior of refined masonry and 
woodwork. Out of thirty-odd churches 
that he had visited in the tour on which his 
paper was written only one was devoid of 
interest, They were practically all of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, апа 
there was a little of an earlier date. Church 
aiter church was rebuilt in those centuries 
with a wide nave and a narrower chanoel, 
and not one in fifty had a clerestory. We 
owed to the Fifteenth Century carpenters 
their wonderful timber roofs. Тһе Four- 
teenth Century architects did well, but the 
Fifteenth Century architects did better. 
Their porches were mostl y of flint and stone, 
rarelv of stone alone. Тһе wooden roofs of 
Suffolk were the finest of all, and there was 
a continual tendency towards more and more 
richness on the roof. Some slides were shown 
of the roofs and also of the few early carved 
pulpits which remain, also of screens and chan- 
try chapels. Mr. Howard pointed out that 
Mid-Suffolk was extraordinarily rich in carved 
benches, many of the churchee being pewed 
throughout with fine examples. As regards 
font covers, no county was so rich as Suffolk, 
and another delightful feature was the old 
wooden doors with tracery in their panels. 
Churchyard crosses were extremely rare in 
Suffolk, and Mr. Howard gave it as his 
opinion that the few examples found, from 
their exact similarity to crosses in Somerset, 
were made in Bristol and brought round to 
Suffolk by sea. 


THE CHARM OF THE М. шэн 
was delivered b . dJames о 
F.R.I.B.A., to the. Edinburgh Architectural 
Association at the College of Art on January 
29 оп the subject of * Gardens,” illustrated by 
lantern views showing some of the 
gardens of Italy, Spain, Holland, France, 
England and Scotland. Mr. T. P. Marwick pre- 
sided. The lecturer said that, given a garden, 
a man had already built half his house. A 
garden was half-a-dozen rooms in one, smoke- 
room, nursery, playroom, gymnasium, wash. 
ing-house, reading-room, and much more. To 
increase the use of Scottish gardens he sug- 
gested log fires in the open. Lay down a 
stone hearth in a part sheltered from cold 
winds and surrounded natural couches on 
which, wrapped in plaids, one could recline. 
Thus one could hold company with many a 
sunset, live through the gloaming, watch the 
stars come out, and see the varying moon 
pass on her way. There were faint signs of 
a revival of interest in garden designing in 
Scotland. We had the most beautiful country 
in the world and the finest gardeners, and he 
believed we had the greatest architects. All 
that was required was opportunity. 

ULSTER SOCIETY ОҒ ARCHITECTS.—A general 
meeting of the Society was held on Thurs- 
day, January 22, at 3.30 p.m. There was 
a large attendance of members from the 
different parts of the province. | Amongst 
those present were Messrs. N. Fitzsimons 
(President), Capt. R. E. Buchanan, H. Sea- 
ver, R. I. Calwell, J. J. McDonnell, R. M. 
Young, F. H. Tulloch, E. R. Kennedy, H. 
Lamont, Gibson, W. C. Maxwell, J. 
Seeds, and T. W. Henry (Hon. Secretary). 
The President, welcoming the members to the 
first meeting of the Society since the war, 
referred to the loyalty of the members of the 
Society during the long period of war con- 
ditions, during which almost all work was at 
a standstill, and pointed out that with the 
acquisition of a number of new members the 
Society was now numerically stronger than 
at any other period of its history. A ballot 
was then taken for candidates passed by the 
Council for election, and five new mem 
were elected and three new associates. 
During a discussion with regard to the re- 
vision of the bye-laws a member drew atten- 
tion to the fact that the qualification for 
membership of the Ulster Society was higher 
than that for membership of the Royal In- 
stitute of the Architects of Ireland, but it 
was decided that, in view of the high stand- 
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ing of the Society and of the fact that almost | it. The plaintiff did receive it down to March 


every architeot of repute іп the province ot 
Ulster was on the roll of membership, it 
would not be to the interests oi ‘the profes- 
sion or of the public to reduce the standard 
of qualification, The holding of the annual 
meeting was fixed for early in February. 
The report of the sub-committee of the 
Council deputed to revise the conditions oi 
contract in conjunction with a sub-committee 
of the Belfast Builders’ Association was 
adopted unanimously. 


— ee 
OBITUARY. 


The death of Mr. Andrew Carrick Gow, 
R.A., Keeper of the Royal Academy, oc- 
ourred at Burlington House last Sunday 
evening, in his seventy-second year. Mr. 
Gow was elected К.І. in 1868, and since 1869 
bad exhib.ted continuously at the Royal 
Academy. He was elected an Associate in 
1881, and ten years later became a full 
Academician. He has been Keeper of the 
Royal Academy since 1911. Among his 
notable pictures were “ Cromwell at Dunbar,” 
purchased by the Chantrey Fund; the 
"Queen's Diamond Jubilee at St. Paul's,” 
for the City Corporation; the Nelson Cartoon 
in the Royal Exchange; “Queen Mary's 
Farewell to Scotland," and “Тһе Flight of 
James П. after the Battle of the Boyne.” 


— o —— 
LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CanPENTER'S BoNus.—Kirr v. Воот AND 
Sons, Lrp.—This important test action was 
commenced in the Commercial Court of the 
King's Bench on the 21st ult. We reported the 
evidence on p. 85 of our issue of January 23, 
and had just time as we were going to press 
to mention in that of January 30 that Mr. Jus- 
tice Roche had given judgment for the de- 
fendants, Messrs. Henry Boot and Sons, 
Limited, contractors, of Sheffield. The case 
was one of oonsiderable importance, and we 
think the written coneidered judgment given 
by Mr. Justice Roche on the 28th ult. is worth 

living in full.—Mr. Justice Roche read 

is judgment as followe:—The claim т 
this action is by a workman against his 
employers for remuneration in the form of 
a bonus on his earnings for the period 
from March to June, 1919. The amount 
at issue is small, but 1 was informed by 
both parties that the action affected a num- 
ber of other claims. The plaintiff is a car- 
penter, and was at all material times em- 
ployed by the defendants in house oonstruc- 
tion in a Government shipyard scheme. The 
defendants’ contract with the Government De- 
partment was on a percentage basis on oost, 
including wages, and the rates of wages paid 
were subject to Government approval. The 
plaintiff was employed on munitione work, 
and he became entitled under awards of the 
Committee of Production to a bonus of 124 per 
oent. on his earnings, and he was paid the 
bonus to March 5, 1919. Тһегеа ег he was not 
naid the bonus, and he claims payment from 

at date until June, when any right to a 

nus was admittedly at an end. Before 
September, 1918, a joint council of employers 
and workmen in the building trade and 
a National Board of Conciliation for the 
same trade had come into existence. Their 
functions were not quite identical, but they 
may be treated as one, and they are herein- 
after referred to as the joint council. Adjust- 
ment of wages was an important part of the 
functions of the council. Its decisions on wages 
were subject to the approval or endorsement of 
the Ministry of Labour. In November, 1918, 
the plaintiff’s time rate was Is. 3d. an hour, 
and, as already etated, he was entitled to and 
received in addition the bonus of 124 per cent. 
under the awarde. Compliance with the awards 
was compuleory under the Munitions of War 
Act. 1915, Section 1 (4). down to November 21, 
1818, when the Wages (Temporary Regulation) 
Act, 1918, came into force and repealed Sec- 
tion 1 of the Munitions of War Act. There- 
after, save in eo far, if at all, as payment of 
the bonus was necessary to comply with the 
provisions of the Wages (Temporary Regula- 
tion) Act, 1918. as to prescribed rates of wages. 
compliance with the awards was a matter of 
contract between the workman and the em- 
plover. On December 17, 1918, the joint ooun- 
cil agreed проп an increase of time rates to 
1s. 44d. in January and 1s. 6d. from February, 
and clearly contemplated that the bonus matter 
should stand where it did before—that is to 
say. men on munitions work were to receive it, 
and men on private work were not to receive 


- 


5. But before that date the Ministry of Labour 
had. by a letter of February 9, 1919, refused to 
sanction or endorse the proposal or arrange- 
ment of the joint council, and suggested a 
review of the whole situation. The ground of 
the Ministry's objection was that the distinc- 
tion between remuneration for private and 
other work was now anomalous or undesirable 
and a uniform rate should be arrived at, and 
then fixed as a prescribed rate under the 
Wazes (Temporary Regulation) Act, 1918. 
Pending such a review the Department of the 
Government supervising the defendants! con- 
tract in ıts turn refused to sanction payment 
of the bonus in addition to the increased time 
rates, and, not unnaturally, the defendants, 
though themselves disposed to continue tne 
payment if they were reimbursed by the 
Government, felt that they could not eafely 
pay it in the circumstances. They issued a 
notice that payment of the bonus would be 
suspended pending a ruling whether the bonus 
should merge into or be paid in addition to 
the wages advance—payment of the bonus to 
be retrospective if tne point was deciued in 
favour of the workmen. The plaintiff con- 
tinued at his work to await the decision, 
and meanwhile he was paid 18, 6d. an 
hour, but no bonus. One ehiling and six- 
репое an hour without bonus 16 a higher rate 
of remuneration than ls. 3d. an hour with the 
bonus. The joint council met again in June, 
and agreed upon a time rate of 1s. 7d. an hour 
without any bonus. At a subsequent meeting 
the time rate was increased to 1s. 8d. an hour. 
It is common ground that from June the bonus 
was merged in the increased and uniform time 
rate payable irrespective of the nature of the 
job on which a man wae engaged. It is also 
common ground that neither the joint council 
in coming to their new agreement on June 1, 
nor the Ministry of Labour in approving of 
the council's action, expressly purported to 
deal with the past—that is to say, with the 
interim period between March and June, 1919. 

On those facts the plaintiff contends that he 
is entitled to the bonus for the interim period. 
The argument for the plaintiff is that the 
awards were standing and effective during that 
period, and the suspensory notice had no power 
or effect to deprive him of his right to it. The 
argument for the defendants is that suspension 
of payment wae agreed to when the plaintiff 
was employed and worked on the basis of the 
suspensory notice, and that the event never 
happened which was required to give the 
right to retrospective payment. In my 
opinion, the contention of the defendants 
must prevail. The ruling and decision 
contemplated by the notice were intended to 
be a ruling and decision either of the Ministry 
of Labour or of the Joint Council acting with 
the approva! of the Ministry. No ruling or 
decision favourable to payment has been ex- 
pressed. and, in my opinion, none is to be im- 
plied. Тһе Court to which appeal is now 
made cannot give a ruling or decision in 
favour of the claim unless a right to the bonus 
is derived either from а contract between the 
parties or from legal obligation upon the de- 
fendants to pay the bonus. In the points of 
claim reliance was placed upon the combined 
effect of the awards and the agreement of the 
Joint Council arrived at on December 17, 1918, 
but the agreement of December 17 lacked the 
indispensable element of the concurrence 
therein of the Ministry of Labour. and without 
it had no binding force. It was not, and 
could not be, contended that employment under 
the March notice constituted a contract in any 
évent to рау the bonus. It was. however, 
argued that there was a legal obligation on the 
defendants to continue payment of the bonus 
under the awards. I have alreadv referred to 
the reneal of the section of the Munitions of 
War Act, 1915, which made compliance with 
the awards compulsory. Of course, the parties 
could agree to observe them, but, during the 
material veriod, I hold that the agreement 
between the partics was not to observe them 
unless and until & certain decision as to their 
observance was given, which has never been 
given. Tt remains to consider whether nayment 
of the bonus was ensured to the plaintiff or was 
obligatorv on the defendants by reason of the 
Wages (Temnorarv Reculation) Act, 1918, as 
being part of a prescribed rate of remunera- 
tion pavable to the mlaintiff during the cur- 
тепсу of the Act. The scheme of the Act is 
to make the Minister of Labour the person to 
decide questions whether there is a prescribed 
rate and what it 1s: but, without disenssing the 
question of the jurisdiction of this Court. and 
assuming 16 to exist, on the evidence furnished 
hv the facts themselves and Бу the action of 
the (Minister thereon, I am unable to arrive at 
any other conclusion than that there was no 


presoribed rate then applicable to workmen of 
the plaintiff's class. The Minister's objection 
to the proposal submitted to him was in sub- 
etance that it was desirable to substitute a pre- 
ecribed rate for the varying rules then sub- 
sisting and due to the bonus system. The 
Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act clearly 
contemplates the non-existence, as well as the 
existence, of prescribed rates, and it may be 
permissible to say that experience in Muni- 
tions Tribunal appeals has shown that the 
absence of a prescribed rate іп important 
trades 18 not very uncommon. Having 
regard to my conclusion that the bonus 
was not part of a prescribed rate, 16 ìs 
unnecessary to decide upon the further conten- 
tion of the defendants, that by paying the ad- 
vanced time rate they had paid wages to the 
plaintiff at а rate greater and not lees than 
any prescribed rate existent when the Act 
came into force, and therefore had not failed 
in compliance with the Act. It is a formidable 
contention for the plaintiff to meet, but it is 
not necessary for me to decide whether 1t Sugar 
to prevail; and I therefore deal only with 
oint to indicate that it was taken and is open, 
if this matter should.go to another Court. 1 
give judgment for the defendants in this 
action. 'l'hen there will be no costs in this 
action. This was part of the clearing up of a 
very difficult matter.—Mr. Schiller said the 
Treasury did not desire costs, as it was in the 
public interest that the matter should be 
cleared up. 


Cosrs REFUSED FOR Вестов'я OBJECTIONS ТО 
GRANT Or FACULTY.—A Consistory Court was 
held on Saturday week, at Ipswich, to hear 
objections lodged by the Rev. Н. С. К. Mac- 
pherson, rector of Copdock, to the granting of 
a faculty to erect a monument in Copdock 
Church, and a brass in Washbrook, in memory 
of the men from those parishes who fell in the 
war.—The Chancellor, on the application of 
Mr. A. M. Bernard, on behalf of parishionere 
of Copdock, pronounced that the petition on 
the file was reasonable, in proper form, 
was that day unopposed | 
memorial appeared to him to be eminently 
suitable; it was designed by an architect of 
repute, and in his opinion would be a distinct 
ornament to the church. He decreed that a 
faculty be issued for ite erection in accordance 
with the d un then approved in Court.— The 
petitioner had applied for costs to be awarded 
in respect of the opposition which was threat- 
ened that day.—The Chancellor said to his 
mind the opposition was not based on any 
reasonable ground, and the petitioner had been 
placed under the necessity of preparing the 
case for the granting of the faculty at consider- 
able trouble, and a special sitting of the Court 
had been necessita by the opposition of Mr. 
Macpherson (the rector). A letter from that 
gentleman had been received by the Registrar 
of the Court only that morning, entirely lack- 
ing in respect for the Court, and intimating 
that he did not intend to be present to support 
his opposition. It was within the Chanoellore 
power (and he regarded it as his duty) to 
defend and maintain the dignity and authority 
of the Court. He ordered that the costa of the 
application be bosne and paid by Mr. Macpher- 
son, to mark his (the Chancellor's) sense of his 
contumacious opposition to that petition, and 
the Registrar would issue the necessary order. 


------->««вее-<------ 


The Professional Classes War Relief Council 
moved on Monday last to their new offices at 
291, Brompton Road, S.W.3 (third floor). 

The British Institute of Industriel Art is 
getting on in Из new home in Knightsbridge. 
preparations being in progress for the first 
exhibition, which will be held in April. Two 
classes of exhibitors will be invited to send their 
wares—manufacturers on multiple production 
methods, and artist-craftsmen proper. 

At tne annual meeting of the Church Crafts’ 
Teague last week, the Rev. А. G. B. Atkinson 
expressed regret that Advisory Boards had 
only been set up in some seventeen of tke 
dioceses. Where they had been establiahed 
they had done valuable work in the prevention 
of the erection of unsuitable and inartistic 
memorials. He greatly feared that in dioceses 
where no such committee existed ал appalling 
amount of havoc had been wrought. 

The Walthamstow Profiteering Committee 
passed a resolution last week stating that they 
intended to adjourn until such time ав the 
Profiteering Act was amended in a manner 
that would allow of a. real attempt being made 
to punish all persons found guilty of profiteer- 
ing offences. We are not surprised! At the 
coming general election thousands of voters 
will silently emphasise the almost universal 
conviction that the measure was drafted ex- 
presslv to catch the little foxes and let the big 
ones through with impunity. 


in Court. Ті. 
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An interesting point under the Early 
Ulosing of Shops Act was argued at London 
Sessions Jast week, when Theophilus M. 
Davis, chemist, appealed against the fine of 
ened а imposed at Bow Street for 

owing his в to remain open after eight 
DOE. Sir Archibald Bodkin, for the appel. 
lant, argued that the flow of customers after 
eight was so continuous that it was impos- 
sible to turn off the lights. He submitted 
what under the Act once a customer was in- 
side the shop there was absolutely no limit 
to the amount of light which could be put on. 
Counsel further contended that other shops 
in the neighbourhood had brilliant lights on 
after closing time in order to attract future 
customers. The appellant thought he had a 
right to indicate that his shop was a phar 
macy. In diemiesing the appeal with costs, 
Mr. Lawrie said the appellant had made no 
endeavour to close his shop in accordance 
with the law, and the conviction and fine 
must stand. 


In the course of a paper on “Тһе Attrition 
^i Concrete Surfaces Esposed to Sea Action,” 
read before the Concrete Institute, Mr. J. S. 
Owens said that the conditions governing the 
rite of attrition are extremely variable, the 
most unportant being the violence of the 
storms experienced. The coast of Sussex 
faces nearly south and the foreshore is 
covered with coarse flint shingle, varying in 
size from perhaps 4 in. up to 4 іп. in diameter. 
Under such conditions concrete near high- 
water mark made from flint shingle was 
found to wear away at the rate of about 4 in. 
w 6 in. in a year. Concrete made from 
Elvan granite blocks pre-cast and only set in 
the face work when well seasoned wore away 
in some cases to the extent of 6 in. to 1 ft. 
in four years. Іп another case, on the same 
shore, where the experiment was made of 
facing a seawall with flint boulders 4 in. in 
diameter, set carefully in the face close to- 
zether, it was found that these boulders had 
leen worn away in the course of about five 
Years. | 


New housing schemes submitted to the 
Ministry during the week ended January 24 
numbered 273. The total number of schemes 
submitted by local authorities and public 
utility societies is now 8,380, comprising 
about 60,000 acres. The schemes approved 
"ow number 3,942, and comprise about 33,500 
‚сте. Eighty-one lay-out schemes were sub- 
mitted and seventy-two approved during the 
week. making the total number of lay-outs 
submitted 2,348 and the number .approved 
1.610. House plans representing 4,851 houses 
were submitted during the week, and plans 
for 3,284 houses approved. The total number 
of houses represented in all the plans now 
submitted is 95,820, and in the plans ap- 
proved 78,437. Tenders for 27,745 houses 
have been эпт. ед, and approval given to 
tenders for 23,323. At January 1 work had 
started in connection with contracts for the 
»rection of 10,408 houses. This number in- 
‘ludes the cases in which preparatory work 
өшу had been begun; the number of houses 
^ course of building was 4,485. In addition 
to these houses, the Ministry have knowledge 
that work was in progress at January 1 on 
sme 5,000 working-class houses not included 
т schemes under the Housing Acts. 


А process for producing bas-reliefs by 
vhotography is described as the fruit of the 
vention of an Italian scientist. .The basis 
ut the invention is the property possessed by 
a film of chromium gelatin of swelling in 


crete, and the following method of ассот- 
plishing this has proved successful :—The 
floor should be washed with a strong solution 
of soda to remove all grease, and then well 
sluiced with clean water and allowed to dry. 
The surface should be brushed with a solu- 
tion of sulphate of iron so as to saturate the 
concrete thoroughly. This will fill up all 
flaws and cracks. After two or three days 
two coatings of linseed oil boiled with 
litharge in the proportion of a quarter of a 
pound of litharge to every eight or ten gallons 
of oil may be applied, twenty-four hours be- 
ing allowed to elapse between the two coat- 
ings. 

The Borough Council of Hammersmith have 
a full programme of housing. The Council 
have purchaaed all the available building land 
within the borough, an area of over 130 
acres. One hundred houses are already in 
course of erection, and work will be com- 
menced during the year on the building of at 
least five hundred more. These will be of 
brick, concrete, and terra cotta block con- 
struction. The roads and sewers on the 
housing estates will be constructed largely by 
direct labour. It is intended to demolish a 
considerable area of insanitary property and 
to replace this by model dwellings, laid out 
on town planning lines, incorporating all 
possible devices for the reduction of house- 
hold work to a minimum. To meet the ur- 
gent demand for houses. pending the comple- 
tion of permanent dwellings, a considerable 
number of munition huts, raised on piles, are 
being converted into “ flats.” All available 
empty properties within the borough are 
being surveyed. and, if suitable, are being 
purchased bv the Council and converted into 
tenementa bv direct labour. It is probable 
that work will be commenced during the year 
on the construction of an ornamental pro- 
menade along the frontage of the River 
Thames within the borough. Blocks of high- 
class flats will be built directly fronting this 
promenade and the river. 


Based on a report by Dr. Weizmann on his 
return from Palestine, a programme has been 
drawn up by the Zionist Organisation for im- 
mediate work in connection with the Hebrew 
University, the foundation stone of which has 
been laid on Mount Scopus, Jerusalem. It is 
proposed to establish a Physical Research 
Institute, a Chemical Research Institute, a 
Micro-Biological Research Institute, in a tem- 
porary building to be erected: two lecture 
rooms ; a number of small rooms for lectures, 
administrations, etc.; and two reading and 
reference library rooms and a library. A 
start is to be made with a Hebrew Institute 
and a general course in arta. The plans for 
a range of buildings with a magnificent dome 
are now in London, and will shortly be made 
public. 


Dr. Addison, Minister of Health, made a 
sporting offer to a deputation from the 'Trades 
Union Congress who waited upon him last 
Wednesday evening on the housing question. 
Pleading for the co-operation of Labour in the 
work of providing working-class dwellings, 
Dr. Addison said: “ You have come to me, 
and I want now to be allowed to come to you. 
Let me come to your Trades Union Congress 
and put this matter before vou." Mr. Will 
Thorne, M.P., at once clinched the offer. 
" Certainly you shall, as far as I am con- 
cerned," he replied, and an assurance was sub- 
sequently given that steps would be taken to 
give effect to the offer. Dr. Addison gave 
figures showing that there was a shortage of 
bricklavers, slaters, and plasterers. If all the 
available men in those classes were continu- 
ously employed, he went on, there would not 
“be enough to build the 200,000 houses re- 
quired. № was imperative that the Ministry 
should have the help of organised labour. 


— Ф @—<— 


Negotiations for leasing Warwiok Castle, the 
historic home of the Earl and Countess of War- 
wick, as an hotel or guest-house for American 
visitors, have fallen throuzh. The proposal was 
that the castle should be used as a centre for 
the interchange of ideas between distinguished 
Americans and British people. But it was found 
that only thirty persons could be accommoda ted 
at a time, and that it would cost £15.000 to 
£20.000 to make the necessary alterations in the 
building. 


It is reported from Japan that there is 
being carved there the largest statue in the 
world, says the Philadelphia Record. It is 
a recumbent effigy of Nichiren, a Japanese 
patron saint, cut from a natural granite 
rock on a hillside in the Island of Ushiga- 
kubi, or the ‘‘ Cow's Head," in the inland 
sea of Seto. This stope image, it appears, 
will be 240 feet long, 60 feet longer than the 
sleeping Buddha at Segu, Burba, and con- 
siderably larger than the Sphinx in Egypt. 
Nichiren, whose name means “ Lotus of the 
Sun," was a religious teacher who lived in 
the thirteenth century. Аі one time he was 
condemned to death, but the headsman's 
sword, the Japanese say, “ маз unable to 
decapitate him." 

** Pitman's Business Man's Encyclopedia ”’ 
(London, Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., 1, 
Amen Corner, E.C.4. Part I., 1s. 4d. net) is 
a welcome change from the mass of Encyclo- 
pedias. It is specially designed for the edifi- 
cation of the merchant, the commercial 
student, and the ordinary business man, and 
deals with the daily needs of the work of 
each in really businesslike fashion. Fifty 
specialists have contributed over five 
thousand articles, often illustrated, and all 
pertaining to the title of the book, which 
will be completed in 28 fortnightly parte. 


A memorandum has been issued in which 
the Minister of Health has prescribed the 
conditions governing the making of grants 
under Section 1 oí the Housing (Additional 
Powers) Act, 1919, and copies of this memo- 
randum have been sent to each local 
authority. A stock of Certificates А. (A.G. 1) 
and В. (А.С. 2) в being sent to each loc: 
authority. The procedure to be followed by 
local authorities in granting certificates is 
fully described in paragraphs 5, 6 and 7 of the 
memorandum and the conditions on which 
grants are payable are set out in para- 
graphs 1, 2, and 5 of the memo- 
randum and paragraph 4 which incor- 
porates the first schedule. Particular care 
must be taken to secure that no certificate +s 
issued with respect to any house with more 
than four bedrooms or which has a superficial 
floor area in excess of 1,400 ft. With regard 
to the issue of Certificate B., care must be 
taken only to issue this certificate when the 
conditions set out in that certificate are com- 
plied with and to enter the date of completion 
correctly. The column “Particulars о! 
Houses" in Certificáte B. must show (i.) the 
superficial floor area of the houses, and (ii) 
the number of living and bedrooms, and (111. ) 
flatted cottages should be shown ae such in 
this column. The Housing (Additional 
Powers) Act, 1919, is an emergency measure, 
and it will be noted that « rigid time limit 
for the completion of the house is laid down 
‘nthe Act. Attention is drawn to paragraph 
10 of the memorandum, which preacribes that 
the local authority shall give a serial number 
to the Certificates А. and B., and shall care- 
fully preserve copies of the certificates issued. 
Paragraph 10 of the memorandum aiso pre- 
soribes that the local authority shall from 
time to time furnish returns to the Ministry 
in the form set out in Schedule 4. 


At the meeting of the Birmingham City 
Council on Tuesday, Alderman Williams satd 
he did not want to alarm the Council, but 
the estimates of expenditure already received 
from the committees, if they were accepted, 
would show an Increase in the rates of 5s. in 
the pound, and that would make the full 
rates for the next financial year 17s. in the 
pound. The report of the Housing Commit- 
te» was presented by Mr. Siward James, who 
proposed the acceptance of an offer from a 
London firm to erect 1,000 houses on the Quin- 
ton estate at prices ranging between £823 


proportion to the intensi he light falli and £838 per house, and that the question of 
an it. The 0 аа authorising the signing of the contract be 


than with а high i : : postponed until the next meeting to enable 
K сино Misc Fue Lehe them to negotiate with the Treasury and the 


Ministry of Health as to raising the money. 
He said that if the negotiations were not 
completed within а month the poaition of the 
committee would be impossible. Тһеу had 
been asked to hustle without being given the 
means to hustle. 


New concrete floora are liable to break 
away at the surface, thereby producing dust. 
It is therefore essential to harden the con- 


passing through a photographic negative pro- 
duces upon a chromium gelatin plate a posi- 
tive in distinct, relief. The transparency of 
^n ordinary negative, however, is not truly 
proportional to the relief of the original 
model, but by an ingenious automatic device 
involving double exposure this difficulty is 
avoided and a negative is obtained having ite: 
‘thts and shades correctly graded to produce 
the effect of relief. 
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ROR 
Olivers' | 
Seasoned 
Hardwoods, 
APPLY TO— 


WM. OLIVER 4 SONS, Ltd. 
120, Bunhill Row. London, Е.С. 


HOUSING. 


NOTIGE TO CONTRACTORS. 


HE Patentees of “Р. & P." Concrete Construction 
(approved by the Ministry of Health for State 
Aided Schemes) are prepared to issue a limited 
number of Licenses to reputable Firms, for the erection 
of Buildings on this System of Construction. The 
System is equally adaptable for the economical 
arection ol Factories, Warehouses, Theatres and other 
erections.—Apply for particulars to the Patentees, 
PANELS, LTD., Box А, 14, Red Lion Square, LONDON, W.C.1, 


TENDERS. 


*»*Correspondents would in all cases «blige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any 
rate, of the accepted tender; it adds to the value 
of the information. 


BARNET.—For houses in Mays Lane, for the Barnet 
Urban District Council :— 
Patman and (Fotheringham, Is- 


lington 52 га ЭГ .. £61.471 0 0 
Byford and Pickrill, Wealdstone 55,925 7 9 + 
Jones, W., and Sons, Victoria 

Street EM T Ex 49,161 0 0 
Miskin and Son, St. Albans .. 48,263 0 0 
Richards, Alban, and Co., St. 

James's Street .. см .. 41,431 0 0 
Ekins end Co., Hertford.. 45,332 0 0 
Slough, W., Barnet 44.262 0 0 


(Or £39,830, exclusive of roads, sewers, ete., condi- 
tionally accepted.) 


BIRLING, KENT.—For 10 cottages at Birling, Kent, 
for the Malling Rural District Council. W. K. Мс. 
Dermott, (4JR.I.B., Council Offices, West Matting, 
architect :— . 

Cox and Co.. Maidstone.. Я 
Langridge, В., Ham НШ. Kent® 


*Accepted. 
BIRMINGHAM.—For 22 houses on tlie Billesey Lane 
Estate, for the Birmingham City Council :— 
Roberts and Son, £525 per house (accepted). 


BLYTH.—For 10 houses, for the Blyth Urban Dis- 


£6,859 0 0 
8.502 0 0 


trict Council. L. Leeper, B.E.A., M.I.C.E., sur- 
veyor :— 
Swan, W.. `° Hampstead.” Ples- 
sey Avenue, Blyth, Northum- 
berland сь га - .. £9.919 0 0 
Waddle, К. S, Union Street, 
Blyth Es es Л .. 0,000 0 0 
Douglas, 8. Е, 11, Waterloo 
Road, Blyth P .. .. 9400 0 0 
Dover, J., 93, Hedley Avenue, 
Blyth* 22 .. $0,575 0 0 


* Accepted. 
GLASGOW.—For housing scheme at Kennyhill and 


Riddrie, Area No. 1, for the corporation. Accepted 
tenders :— 


Train, J.. and Taylor. тазоп. . &139.921 3 0 
Duncanson's, Ltd., joiner 78,877 9 6 
Turner, C., plumber ç .. 37,397 0 0 
Rome, G., and Co., Ltd., plaster 13,487 10 0 
Norfolk Decorators, painter .. 8.278 13 2 
Bertram, M., Slater  .. . 8,040 18 3 
Purdon, W., and Sons, glazier.. 92,037 11 8 


г LONDON, в 96 houses or flats on the Holder. 

use Estate, for t 

Council e Lambeth Borough 
ES, F. and H. F., Ltd., Hinton Road, Herne 

НШ, 8.Е., £67,936 (recommended for acceptance). 


* 
LONDON, W.—For works at 28, George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. Albert E. Bullock 
and Jeeves, 141, New Bond Street, London, W.l, 


architects :— 
Higgs, F. and H. F., Ltd. .. £29,140 0 0 
Dove Bros., Ltd... a .. 28,945 0 0 
Cubitt, W.. and Со, .. 28,936 0 0 
Hall, Beddall and Co. .. 98,520 0 0 
Holloway Bros 28,164 0 0 
Higgs and Hill .. ЭР 97,984 0 0 
Falkner, 4. W.. and Sons 27,683 0 0 
Logan, Е. J. г» за 27,620 0 0 
Smith, J., and Sons, Ltd.* 26,347 0 0 


* Accepted provisionally. 

MALLING. KENT.—For 20 cottages on a site т Nor- 
man Road, West Malling, for the rural district 
council. W .K. MoDermott, A.R.I»B4A., Council 
Offices, West Malling, architect:— | 

Martin and Newman, Maidstone £19,621 0 
Cox Bros, Maidstone .. .. 18,000 0 
Knowles, A., Farningham .. 17,557 0 
Davison, J. A.. West Malling* 16,982 0 
Brown, E. and W., Halling 
(four cottages only) .. 3,598 0 
* Accepted. 

POPLAR.—¿For 15 houses in Ridgdale Street and 
Baldock Street, Bow, for the Poplar Borough 
Council :— | : 

Reader, Hackney .. ©з .. £12,705 5 6 
| Accepted. 

SWAFPHAM.—For 10 houses on the White Cross 
Lane site, for the Swaffham Urban District 
Council:— . 

Wilson, P.. and Co., Wendling £8,950 0 0 
Hiperson, F. R., Trowse* Y 8750 0 0 
9 Accepted, subject to the approval of the Ministry 
of Health. 

WiLNCOTE.—For a new infants’ school at Wilncote 
Two Gates, for the Warwickshire Education Com- 
mittee :— 

Musson, R.. and Son  .. 
Accepted. 
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LIST OF TENDERS OPEN. 


us хавь анж шиний 
BUILDINGS. 


Feb. 11.—For labour and materiale required in 
erection and completion of houses under the 
Cheadle and Gatley Urban District Council's 
housing schemes.—Tenders to J. H. Johnson, 
clerk, Council Offices, Cheadle, Cheshire. 


Feb. 12.—For houses.—For the Staines Urban Dis- 
trict Council.—Plans at the survevor's office, 
Town Hall, Staines.—Tenders to H. 8. Freeman, 
clerk, Town Hall, Staines. 


Feb. 12.—For re-instatement and extensions to 
council office buildings.—For the  Cleethorpes 
Urban District Council.—H. C. Scaping. Court 
Chambers, Grimsby, architect.—Tenders to A. S. 
Barter, clerk. 


Feb. 13.—For works required in erection of new 
car depot, at Reedyford Nelson.—For the cor- 
poration.—Particulars on application to the 
borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, 
Nelson.—Tenders to J. H. Baldwick, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Nelson. 


Feb. 14.—For 64 houses.—For the Gosport and 
Alverstoke Urban District Council.—Housing 
Director, E. A. Tyler, M.S.A.. * Rostellan,” 
Stoke Road, Gosport, Hants.—Tenders to the 
clerk to the council, Council Offices, Gosport. 


Feb. 14.—For 88 houses, at Crossens, Southport.— 
For the Corporation.—Tenders to A. E. Jack- 
son, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, 
Southport. : 


Feb. 14.—For 42 houses on The Green, Hythe, in 
three types.—For the Corporation.—J. 8. Green, 
borough and water engineer, 114, High Street, 

ythe. 


Feb. 14.—For 134 houses upon Elgam Farm, Blaen- 
avon.—For the Blaenavon Urban District Coun- 
cil. Tenders to I. G. Gwyn Thomas, clerk. 


о COS 


£2,585 17 0 


Feb. 14.—For houses im connection with their 
housing scheme, section 4.—For the Harrow-on- 
the-Hill Urban District Council.—Tenders to J. 
Strachan, clerk, Council Offices, Harrow. 


Feb. 14.—For 10 cottages in five blocks of two.— 
For the Hemel Hempstead Rural District Coun- 
cil.—T. H.. Lighbody, M.8.A., 20, Marlowes, 
Heme] Hempstead, architect. Tenders to І. 
Smeathman, clerk, 1, The Broadway, Hemel 
Hempstead. Ў 

Feb. 16.—For а new diphtheria block and к 
verandah to the scarlet fever block at the Hos- 
pital Board's Isolation Hospital at Woodbridge, 
Guildford.—For the Guildford, Godalming, and 
Woking Joint Hospital Boerd.—J. Н. Norris, 51, 
High Street, Guildford, architect. Tenders to 
У. S. V. Cullerne, clerk, Commercial Road, 
Guildford. 

Feb. 16.—For 138 houses.—For the Leek Urban Dis- 
trict Council.—W. E. Веаспат, surveyor, Town 
HaH, Leek. 

Feb. 18.—For additions to porter's lodge.—For the 
guardians of Auckiand Union.—Kellett and ET 
ton, P.A.S.L, €7, Newgate Street, Bishop Auck- 
land, architecte. Tenders to 8. Adams, clerk, 
Union Offices, ‘Bishop Auckland. 

Feb. 19.— Alterations and additions to the Educa- 
tion Offices, Noe. 15 and 16, John Street, Bun. 
derland.—For the Town Council.—Tenders to H. 
Craven, town clerk, Town Hall, Sunderland. 

Feb. 20.—For 26 houses in connection with hous 
ing scheme, first contract.—For the Baildor 
(Yorks) Urban District Councii.—P. 'Durner, 
А.В.Т.В.А.. architect, 23, Bank Street, Bradford. 
Tenders to J. Bentley, clerk, Council Offices, 
Baildon. 

feb. 24.—For working-class dwelings.—For the 
Godstone Rural District Council.—Tenders to C. 
Philips, clerk, Council Offlces, Oxted 

March 5.—For repairs at the Guardians’ Institu- 
tion in Warren Road, Guildford.—For the 
guardians.—E. L. Lunn, 36, High Street, Guild- 
ford, architect. Tenders to М. В. V. Cullerne, 
clerk, Union Offices, Commercial Road, Guildford. 


— Ө «——————— 


Owing to the housing difficulty East Elloe 
(Holbeach), Lincolnshire, Council із taking 
steps to acquire four disused chapeis for conver- 
sion into dwellimg-houses. Spalding Council іп. 
tends taking over a dieused Wesleyan chapel at 
Pinchbeck West for housing purposes. 

E. C. Bayer, 110, Norrevoldgade, Copen- 
hagen, has applied for a British patent, not 
yet accepted, by which  pumice-stone 13 
rendered suitable for use in the manufacture 
of a light concrete for shipbuilding, etec., by 
erushing and heeting to a temperature of 
about 1000 deg. C. or higher up to the melting- 
point, or the pumice may be heated before it 1s 
crushed. 

Messrs. Brinsmead and Sons, Limited, the 
janoforte makers, are closing their factory at 

entish Town, owing to loss on production, due 
largely to the increases in wages. 


DERBY. 
1 hic Addresa: Makers 
В DERBY.” of Clocks and 


Chimes for 8t. 


Telephone— Paul's Cathedral, 
No. 569. Beverley Minster, 
Truro Cathedral, Thurles 


Cathedral, Belfast Assemb! 
Hall, and many others to Lo 
Grimthorpe’s designs. 

In 1897, writing to Vicar of Minchinhampton. 
Lord Grimthorpe said: “Smith, of Derby, will 
clock you іп the best way. and as near eternity as 
possible.” 
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The Times truly enough says :—“ The 
keynote of the meeting of Parliament on 
Tuesday was struck by Sir Donald 
Maclean, who said that the time for 
Coalition “had come to an end, and the 
need now was for a newly-elected body 
fresh from the electorate.’ That is cer- 
tainly the feeling of an increasing section 
of the nation." The King's Speech from 
the Throne was again unusually long, and 
covered a programme which is utterly in 
exoess of the capacity of this Parliament. 
The declaration that if the prices of food- 
stuffs and other commodities are high, 
they are ''appreciably lower than else- 
where," is poor comfort, for the 
public are rightly convinced that prices 
are higher than they ought to be, and 
that the prime cause is the Government's 
extravagant expenditure. The Bills 
which the Government hope to introduce 
will deal with Home Rule, the coal-min- 
ing industry, the liquor trade, the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs, the fishing industry, 
the organisation of the Army, insurance 
against unemployment, the regulation of 
working hours, the minimum wage, and 

"dumping." At the fag-end of the list 
comes a measure for '' the creation of an 
&dequate supply of electrical and water 
power," the prospects of which are 
doubtful, and one for the reform of ihe 
House of Lords, which will hardly be 
reached this session. The Speech was 
chiefly remarkable for its omissions. Not 
a word was said upon finance, upon the 
need for public and private economy, or 
upon the proposals of the Government for 
reducing their expenditure. The housing 
question, which absorbs the attention ot 
so many citizens, was completely ignored. 
That will surprise nobody, and little more 
$0 the collapse of the ill-digested scheme. 
The Prime Minister certainly said one 
irue thing. Mr. Adamson complained 
that the Speech made no mention of the 
disabilities under which discharged 
sailars and soldiers still suffered. Mr. 
Lloyd George retorted that there were 
350,000 soldiers eager and willing to work, 
but that the way was blocked by the 
refusal of the trade unions to suspend 
their regulations. That is a disgrace to 
trade unionism which any Government 


must share if it does not stop such un- 
Patriotic tyranny. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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“The Shower," and “Тоо Late.” 
H. W. Lonsdale. 


By the late 


. 128| War Memorial Chapel, 8t. Michael's Church, Bourne- 


Some months ago а good deal of ad- 
verse criticism was aroused by а state- 
ment made by Captain K. G. Kiddy, 
assistant secretary of the Society of Archi- 
tects, in a press interview, to the effect 
that the Society's Appointments Register 
showed at that time a demand for quali- 
fied architects! assistants in excess of the 
supply. "These critics suggested that there 
was little or no demand for architects' as- 
sistants, whereas the supply was practi- 
cally unlimited. Probably they had in 
mind the “ unemployable," and also over- 
looked the fact that the statement was 
confined to the position of affairs as re- 
vealed only by the Society's Register. 
However that may be, it is interesting to 
note that since then the Society has dealt 
with demands for capable assistants from 
upwards of ninety employers, and that the 
large majority of these vacancies have 
been filled by candidates selected from ex- 
Service architects who sought the Society's 
help largely as a result of the Press pub- 
licity given to the matter. This Register 
is maintained at the expense of the 
Society, and all service has been rendered 
gratuitously to the many candidates who 
have benefited by it, the measure of whose 
gratitude may be weighed from the fact 
that the Society has during the period 
mentioned received one letter of thanks! 
The use of the Register, which was for 
the time being open to all architects, is 
now restricted to members of the Society, 
it being felt that the requirements of other 
architects may be met by other or- 
ganisations. 


A special conference of building trades 
operatives was held at Manchester last 
Friday to discuss the housing problem. 
АП the unions connected with the 
Federation were represented, and the 
deliberations lasted all day. The pro- 
ceedings were private, but the president 
of the Federation, Mr. George Hicks, 
and the secretary, Mr. William Brad- 
shaw, communicated to the Press the 
resolutions adopted. From these it is 
evident that the Federation will oppose 
dilution to the utmost of its power, but 
16 is prepared to enter into arrangements 
with the employers for а longer working 
week than forty-four hours where men 
are engaged on building houses. The first 
resolution was as follows :— 


To the suggeetions, frequently given pub- 
licity in the Press, that the rules and customs 


ii. | Statuary Marble Cartouche, 


Strand, W.C.2 


mouth. Sir T. G. Jackson, Bart., R.A., Architect. 

Sir George Frampton, R.A., Sculptor. 

S8pringfüleld Church, 
Essex. Mr. Maurice B. Adams, F.R.I.B.A., 
Architect. 

Working Drawings of a House at Gerrard's Cross for 
Mr. Robert Dredge. Mr. Edgar Ranger, Archi- 
tect. 

Hampton Court, Lynn Regis, Norfolk. Sketch by Mr. 
R. Scott Cockrill. 


of the building trade unions ere reeponsible 
for delay in the erection of houses, we puer 
our unqualified denial, and in proof of we 
hereby instruct our Emergency Commitiae to 
open up immediate negotiations with the 
National Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers, with a view to making arrangemente 
whereby any limitation imposed by the App. 
cation of the 44-hour week | to by the 
National Conciliation Board may be relaxed 
on housing schemes. 


The declaration against dilution, which 
is about as drastic as it could well be 
drafted, was as follows : — 


This conference, after carefully considering 
the proposal of the Prime Minister to aug- 
ment building trade labour, expresses, its in- 
tention to abide loyally by the agreement for 
the training of disabled sailors end soldiers, 
but regards any further extension of dilution 
economically unsound; and we hereby resolve 
to resist the dilution of building trade labour 
with the utmost strength of our organisation. 


While that attitude is maintained it 
does not seem of much use to make eon- 
tracts with direct labour, either by the 
media of “Guilds” or other combina- 
tions. Labour, numerical, is admit- 
tedly inadequate, and cannot guarantee 
dispatch, and yet refuses necessary rein- 
forcement by even temporary aid simply 
that it may keep the oountry short-handed 
in this its present greatest need! 


The exhibition of some of Jacob 
Epstein’s latest sculpture at the Leicester 
Square Galleries only numbers sixteen 
examples, but it will well repay inspec- 
tion by all who can appreciate real 
sculpture and have not been biassed by 
any of the critics of his “eccentricities.” 
Some of them, we notice, are already 
shocked at the “ Christ” (1), a bandaged 
figure just risen from the tomb, because 
it is so unlike the conventional repre- 
sentations of the subject. We do not 
understand why. As the embodiment of 
Epstein's conception of ап historical 
character, its impressiveness is undeni- 
able. Many, perhaps, will not share 
that conception, but there is nothing that 
is repulsive, and certainly nothing out of 
character with the symbol that associates 
the bandaged figure with the Crucifixion. 
' Nan" (2) will attract all. No. 5 is a 
head of Mrs. Jacob Epstein. No. 4, 
“Gabrielle Saone." No. 5, “Lilian 
Shelley," is & second of the sitter, and 
one of the best things Epstein has done; 
scarcely less períect is No. 6, ''Betty 
May." The “ Portrait of a Lady ” (7) ia 
good, and so are the “ Head of a Girl" 
(9), ** Helene ” (10), and the bust of “Ал 
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American Soldier” (11) Тһе bronze 
“Portrait Bust of Miss Marguerite 
Nielka," niece of Lord Cowdray, is said 
to be one of Epstein's favourite pieces. 
The “ Four Studies of a Babe” (13 to 16) 
are sure to be appreciated Юу child- 
lovers. The variations of mood are admir- 
ably caught and expressed, and, alto- 
gether, they will be the most popula 
things in the exhibition. | 


An interesting feature of the tenth 
exhibition of the Senefelder Club, at the 
Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, is a 
hitherto unknown but characteristic 
drawing on the stone, “Тїе Potato 
Gatherers," by Jean Frangois Millet. 
The stone has been in the possession of 
the artist's family ever since it was 
worked on. An impression has been 
taken from it, and is shown, together 
with the stone. Two other prominent 
exhibits will be Manet's large lithograph 
‚ of “The Balloon," of which only three 
impressions exist in the world; and Mr. 
Augustus John's first essay іп litho- 
graphy, “Тһе Tinkers." There are 146 
exhibits altogether, and the collection 
embraces lithographs of foreign and his- 
torical interest, in addition to works by 
members of the club and other English 
contributors. Among the foreign, which 
are mostly hung in the entrance gallery, 
are several exceedingly fine productions, 
including  ''Macbeth," by  Delacroi; 
“ Trés hautes et trés puissants," by H. 
Daumier, humorously satirical about the 
wearers of crowns and coronets; and 
two impressions of Fantin Latour’s 
'* Venus et l'Amour,"' one a Ist state with 
dedication, and the other « 6th state 
with dedication. As a whole, the exhibi- 
tion is one of the best the club has 
organised. · 
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THE HOUSING PROBLEM: ITS 
GROWTH, LEGISLATION, AND 
PROCEDURE, 


We have read with considerable in- 
terest the closely-packed volume of some 
550 pages, by Mr. John J. Clark, M.A., 
F.S.S., issued under the above title by 
Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., 1, 
Amen Corner, E.C.4, at a guinea net, 
and' confidently advise its purchase and 
perusal by all concerned; and especially 
by members of local authorities, who 
seem to us, for the most part, judging 
by the reports of their Councils, which 
we condense week after week in our news 
columns, lamentably ignorant of the 
scope and purport of their powers and 
responsibilities. Not more so, perhaps, 
in some respects than the ordinary citizen, 
who, if he will take the trouble to read 
it, will or should close the book feeling 
heartily ashamed of himself. For he 
will discover that for years past he has 
been armed with powers, which only his 
own laziness and want of public spirit 
have hindered him from exercising, and 
that his bad citizenship is about to be 
visited on his children and childrens' 
children unto the third and fourth 
generation, who, if we last out as long 
as a nation, will have to account heavily 
enough for the sins of their forebears. 

There are a few of us, probably, who 
can plead not guilty, if only of the most 
culpable ignorance. -Тһе man in the 
street and his mentors of the scrap 


newepapers seem alike appalled :at the 


disastrous extent of house shortage, and 
to regard it as a 
thing, the truth, of course, being that it 
has been moro or less rampant for the 
last hundred and fifty years, and that 
each generation has had in its turn to 
pay the penalty in person and persons 
of the blindness and selfishness of those 
who 
severity on those that came after. 
tion 1—in many respects the most in- 


unready for 


comparatively new 


ever-increasing 


Sec- 


entailed it in 


formative in Mr Clarks book— 


establishes this fact beyond question. It 
is true, of course, that the last ten years 
have witnessed an unprecedented aggrava- 
tion of our sufferings due to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Finance legislation of 1909-10, 


and to the huge burdens with which the 


war has saddled us and our posterity. 
But as Mr. Clark tells us :— 


“During the greater part of the period which 
elapsed between 1760 and the passing of the 
Publio Health Act of 1875, those responsible for 
the government and administration of our cities 
seem to have been blind to the need for the 
exercise of forethought and care, and as a 


nation we entered upon a period of growth and 
chan ө quite unparalle 
without any kind 


in our history, 
of governing principles 
of town development, and with an almost 
complete absence of responsibility for good 
administration. The nation was hopelessly 
the new order of tkings. 
Political philosophers were committed to 
a policy of individual liberty exaggerated 
until it meant social anarchy. Land- 
lords and manufacturers were eager to 
build up fortunes, and, whilst tenacious of 
rights, were forgetful of duties. Municipalities 
were so ineffective and corrupt that in 1855 a 
Municipal Corporation Act had to be passed to 
lay anew the foundations of good municipal 
government. 'The people were во careless of 
their homes that one searches almost in vain 
in the records of the earlier labour unions for 
any word of protest against the equalor of the 
ШІ” and alleys in which the working classes 
ived. 


All honour to the philanthropists and 
social reformers who ‘began the battle 
during those gloomy first three decades 
of the nineteenth century, in which it 
took our legislators 25 years to reduce 
the hours of labour of a child of nine to 
sixty-nine a week, and that only in cotton 
mills; but, beyond all doubt, a more solid 
tribute of remembrance is due to the 
sanitary reformers who, during the last 
fifty years of that century, compelled the 
legislature to pass а succession of 
Health and Housing Acts, and sent down 
the steadily-declining death-rates. The 
Acts we refer to included the Public 
Health Act of 1848, which included 
Local Boards of Health, followed by 
various others in 1855, 1863, 1866, 1868, 
1870, 1872, and 1875. "That this legisla- 
tion saved many millions of lives, and 
placed England in the forefront of the 
nations as far as sanitation went, 18 one 
of the most creditable items of the history 
of the Victorian age. Let it not be for- 
gotten, either, that of all the great 
towns Liverpool justly claims to have 
been the first to obtain an Act of Parlia- 
ment for the compulsory lighting, cleans- 
ing, and watching her streets, rapidly 
followed by other Acts in 1846 and 1864. 
Appendix A, which Mr. Clark devotes 
to a special record of Liverpool's primacy 
in sanitation, and her battles with slum- 
dom later, is well worth careful study. 

Lord Shaftesbury seems to have been 
the first to tackle the housing problem in 
a practical fashion, and the result of his 
agitation was the formation of the 
Labourers’ Friendly Society, of which 
the Prince Consort was chairman, which 
aimed at the creation of a standard of 
housing for the working class. In 1851 
he succeeded in passing both the Com- 
mon Lodging Houses Act and the Labour- 
ing Classes Lodging Houses Act. Тһе 


Committee, 
Ministry fell almost immediately, and 
the new Conservative Government took 
the matter up vigorously, and placed a 
remodelled version of it on the Statute 
Book in less than a year. 
Acts, which followed, from 1868 to 1882 
were the foundation of all subsequent 
levislation—limited enough in their ар- 
plication, but steadily educating public 
opinion to a sense of further effort. In 
1884 the Royal Commission on the Hous- 
ing of the Poor was appointed, and the 
Act of 1885—known as: the principal 
Act—was passed, which consolidated all 
legislation from 1851 to 1885; and which, 


1903, constituted the 
measure for housing reform. About sub- 
sequent legislation there is no need to 
say much here; Mr. Clark details it with 
many well-grounded comments in Section 
IL, which is full of present interest. It 
began with John Burns’ Housing and 
Town Planning Bill of 1908, it has ended 
with the Acts of 1910, under which we 
are struggling through the ditches and 
over the hedges like blind sheep led by 


Torrens Acts followed, but not till fifteen. 
years later. 


The first, introduced in 1866 
by its author, was sent to a Select 
but the  (Derby-Disraeli 


The Torrens 


with the amending Acts of 1900 and 
chief legislative 


blind leaders whose want of vision and 


hesitancy of purpose compare so un- 
favourably with the persistent and con- 
sistent battle put up by some of the early 
pioneers. i 


Sections III., IV., V., and VI. deal 


successively with the growth and develop- 
ment of housing schemes in the past, the 


present position, some factors relating 


to the increased cost of housing, and з 
summary of the problem. t 
is an effort to discover its solution. How 


Section VII. 


far it is a successful one we must leave 
readers to judge. They will agree, at 
any rate, with his final conclusion, on 


p. 296, that “ ће answer to the economic 


aspect of the problem is, it is true 
another problem, and probably a much 
more complex one, involving almost the 
whole range of economics, viz., increased 
wages, reduced prices, and increased pro- 
duction." It has, indeed, proved such, 


and the misfortune is that the solvers 


have, so far, showm no evidence of ability 
to grapple with that! Not that we can 
wonder much at it. As Mr. Clark truly 
enough says on p. 294:— 

* There is need of a generous and persistent 
cultivation of betterment in the mind and heert 
of the individual citizen in every rank and 
walk of life and society. It is useless to promote 
social reforms by giving high wages, or permit- 
ting immense profits to the unregenerate of any 
class of society. They only squander them т 
animal gratifications. It is useless to sweep 
away slums if the defects of character—whether 
in Jandlord, builder, ог inhabitant —which 
originally created them, remain. There are 
thoueands of people in this country who, if 
transferred from their present slums to the West 
End, would convert it into a slum' within a 
month." 

While this is so we have little reason 
to expect a better Government than we 
deserve, or more able administrators 
than 15 selects. Beyond doubt as Mr. 
Clark puts it:— 


“А new siandard of production is necessary 
in all trades and industries. The employers 
must recognise their responsibilities in this con- 


‘nection, It is of no benefit to restrict the land- 


lord's action in increasing the rent of houses 
when the landlord is the victim of the trusts 


worker must be educated to realise that the 
present ineffectual output ie detrimental to his 
own interests. He must be taught to appreciate 
the fact that the present cycle of increased cost 
of commodities followed by bonuses on wages. 
which further increase the cost of living, is of 
no rea] benefit to him. It is incumbent upon 
all to redouble their activities and im 
crease the productivity of field, factory, 


and combines in the building trades. The | 
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Worsstep, and office, Above all must be cul- 
tivaiod the true standard of citizenship. So long 
as there is a deticiency in excess of what we 
were accustomed to, во long must some of us, 
and especialiy the poorer members of the coni- 
munity, feel the pinch occasioned by the late 
devastating war. ‘For nearly five years we 
have been consumers, and not merely consumers 
but destroyers. Тһе fields of many lands have 
been soaked with the blood of the bravest and 
best of our youth. Is it too much to hope 
that, in the days to come, there ehail be given 
“ beauty for ashes and the oil of joy for mourn- 
ing," and that all citizens shall so rise to the 
sense of their responsibilities that we may 
indeed “build Jerusalem in England's green 
and pleasant land." 
— e ——— 


A WORKMEN'S EFFORT TO REDUCE 
RENTS. 


А feature of the Conference of the National 
Association of Trade Union Approved 
Societies in Manchester was an address on 
February 5 by Councillor R. Coppock, of the 
Operative Bricklayers’ Society, on the hous- 
ing question. | 

Dealing with the subject from the point of 
view of public health, he said, ha was 
ashamed of the jerry-built houses he had been 
compelled through pressure of economic cir- 
cumstances to help to build in the days when 
he was a bricklayer. There was now an 
opportunity through our municipal authori- 
ties and the Ministry of, Health to build 
houses fit for- the people to live in. We were 
to have twelve houses to the acre, as against, 
in some instances, 60 to the acre in the “ good 
old days" that were passing. The question 
of housing was no longer one for the specula- 
tive builder. The speculative builder was 
credited with having solved the housing 
problem before the war, but he had done it 
in such a way as to make up largely a C3 
nation. The fact that we were largely a C 3 
nation was due in the main to bad housing 
and bad sanitation. In the past too little 
attention had been paid to drainage. Allud- 
ing to the need to build 20,000 houses in Man- 
chester, Councillor Coppock said the building 
contractors and those who supplied the mate- 
rial were asking such high prices that for 
the working classes an economic rent was 
absolutely impossible. 

The position was serious. 16 would now 
cost £1,000 to erect a house which before 
the war would have cost only £250 or £300. 
The supply of building materials was in.the 
hands of a ring. There was the cement ring, 
which had a representative in the House of 
Lords, and there was the brick ring. Before 
the brick ring was formed in Manchester the 
price of bricks was from 188. to £1 a 
thousand. Immediately the ring was formed 
the price rose to 268. а thousand; to day it 
was 806. The only hope that he could see of 
the erection of houses at something like 
reasonable prices was by the operatives them- 
elves taking over the building for the muni- 
epality. The desire of the new operatives’ 
Building Guild was to get down to rock-bottom 
prices. They could build houses at a cost 
which would permit of a lower rent than 
would be charged if the work were left to the 
private contractor. ‘‘ We have resolved," he 
concluded, 5 that nothing shall stop us from 
concentrating all our energies on the erection 
of houses for the people.” 

A resolution was passed urging the Govern- 
ment to force the municipal authorities to 
proceed at once with the erection of working- 
class houses. 
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The Italian Government is offering two blocks 
of Italian marble to be used in the building 
oí the new County Hall, and the offer has 
buen cordially accepted, the Council expressing 
the appreciation of this token of the 
good will and amicable relations existing be- 
tween the two nations. It is proposed to use 
tne marble for fireplaces. 

At the last meeting of the ‘Staines Rural Dis- 
trict Council the surveyor reported that the 
plans, etc., of severa! sites which would provide 
eighty-four houses been fully approved, and 
sites and plans for forty-four more houses had 
beon provisionally approved. Four different 
types of semi-detached cottages were provided 
for. and also blocks of four cottages. The coet 
of the houses ranged from £890 for the largest 
804 most expeneive to 2750 for the smallest and 
least expensive, 
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А BASIC SCHEME FOR THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF LONDON.* 
BY G. A. T. MIDDLETON, PAST VICE-PRESIDENT. 


A little more than nine years ago it was 
my privilege to read a paper betore this 
society, in which I drew attention to the pos- 
sivility of utilising the present high-level 
railway which connects Cannon Street and 
Charing Cross Stations as a broad roadway, 
while subst;tuting a new station on the south 
of the Thames for those which would be 
destroyed. As then presented, the scheme 
was crude and nebulous. If I remember 
rightly it was hurriedly prepared, though I 
now forget upon what emergency, and shortly 
afterwards I was taken ill, and remained 
unable, for that and other reasons, to do 
anything more in the matter until now, when 
the Council has kindly allowed me to revive 
it. How much further it may be possible to 
go in a single evening remains to be seen. 

Elementary as the proposals then were, 
however, they attracted much attention and 
received a considerable measure of support, 
particularly in the Press. The congestion of 
London was notorious, and anything which 
offered a means of its amelioration was cer- 
tain of at least some consideration, but ар- 
parently the time was not ripe for dealing 


practically with the evil upon a sufficient 
scale to effect a remedy. Now I believe that 


the time has come, for much has happened 
in the intervening period to prepare the way. 
Even before 1910 there had been several 


schemes propounded for the substitution of a 


handsome road bridge at Charing Cross for 
the existing hideous railway bridge, and the 
св of the station 
of the river, the firet of these, I believe, 
being published in Tue BurLDIxa News when 
the roof over the station fell down in 1905. 
The esthetic argument was almost the only 
one advanced, no great relief to traffic con- 
gestion could be shown, and the interesta of 
the dominant, South-Eastern Railway were in 
opposition, There have been further schemes 
brought forward since, some of them of great 
interest and value, but all with the same 
limitations, or nearly so, and nothing has 
been done. 


Another partial solution of the problem, 


also projected in 1910, has been that of 
erecting an additional bridge across the river 
opposite St. Paul's Cathedral. Powers for this 


were sought : M the Corporation of the City, 


who undertoo 
was commenced upon 
abandoned shortly after the outbreak of 
war. This may prove fortunate, for although 
16 would provide additional communication, 
much needed, between 
would still further congest the already con- 
gested points at. both its extremities, viz., 


the junction of Cheapside with Aldersgate 
road junction at the 
Elephant and Castle; and it would do this 


Street, and the Southern 


at great cost, at the risk of damage to St. 


Paul's, and at the certainty of delaying, if 


not preventing, the adoption of anything 
more comprehensive. 
. And something exceedingly comprehensive 
18 demanded. It is not a mere matter of 
undue concentration of traffic at a few points. 
What is wrong is something infinitely 
greater: excessive congestion of the heart 
of London itself. Expansion of the heart is 
vital; and next to it, intimately connected 
with it, is the immediate necessity for better 
arterial means of communication between 
the heart and the great body of outer Lon- 
don, not in one direction only, but in all. 
All this, I venture to claim, mv scheme 
either directly provides for in itself or ren- 
ders possible and even inevitable: at great 
cost—fabulous cost—certainlv, but also at 
fabulous profit which would justify the cost. 


THE SCHEME GENERALLY. 

The engineer who laid out the South 
Eastern Railway recognised that the nearest 
route from the City and the West End of 
London lav along a chord which cut off the 
bend which the river takes. and he set out 
his loop line from Cannon Street and Char- 
ing Cross accordingly, crossing the river 
twice. He avoided undue interference with 
the main highways of South London by 


*Read before the Society of Architects, February 12, 
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to the other side 


to bear the cost, and work 
lis approaches, but 


North and South, it 


111 ; 


carrying this loop line upon arches, and at 
the same time he raised it to a height which 
provided ample fairway under the river 
bridges, and at the same time brought his 
great termini to the level of the Northern 
river bank or a little higher; for both at 
Cannon Street and at Charing Cross the 
stations are reached from the шаш road- | 
ways up inclines. 

With efflux of time and the coming of 
the Underground, this loop has largely lost 
its value as a railway, for few «persons in- 
deed now use it in order to pass, say, from 
Whitehall to the Mansion House. But if it 
were converted into a roadway it would be 
invaluable. It would be worth the outlay 
over its purchase and conversion, even, if 
there were no return—a үө. upon which 
I shall speak later—if it did no more than 
provide an alternative East and West traffic 
route to those already existing along Hol- 
born, Fleet Street and the Embankment. 
But it would do a great deal more than this, 
for by means of easily contrived slope ways 
on either side, it would open up the whole 
of the land within the road and the river, 
end a great deal also to the South of the 
road—land which at present is covered by 
mean dwellings of slum character. The heart 
of London would there find the means of 
expansion for which it is now panting! — 

he sloped ways Southwards would also 
allow the road to be used by much of the 
through North and South traffico, which the 
existing bridges and their approaches are 
inadequate to carry. 

But even this is not all. There is another 
railway bridge over the Thames at Black- 
friars belonging to the S.E. and C. Railway 
which is approached upon arches at a higher 
level still, and is connected by curves, very 
rarely used, and the loop line. The шаш 
double track across this bridge is used 
mostly for through goods traffic, and is of 

eat importance, but it would not be an 
impossible feat to utilise the curves and to 
convert the rest of the bridge into another 
roadway connected with the first, carryin 
it right through Blackfriars Station an 
opening into a Circus in front of the Central 
Criminal Court. There would also be & 
sloped approach from the bottom of Queen 
Viotoria Street, where St. Paul's Station 
now stands. | 

In this way three new bridges for vehicular 

and foot traffic would in all be ‚provided 
across the Thames, each of them wider than 
any of the existing bridges, without ob- 
structing the river more than at present and 
at little, if any, structural cost, except for 
mbellishment. 
Š South London would be fully opened up, 
and ample means of both local and through 
communication established. London 8 heart, 
which is the nation's heart, which is the 
Empire's heart, would be able to expand old 
function again, it would be worth the cost. 

In order to recoup the expenditure I sug- 
gested in 1910 that not only would the valu- 
able sites released by pulling down Charin 
Cross, St. Paul's, Blackfriars, Holborn, an 
Cannon Street Stations become available for 
sale or lease, but that there would be ample 
room upon the bridges for shops upon one 
side or both sides of the roadway—which, by 
the way, would have incomparable river 
views, making them of great value. Further 
than this I advocated the purchase of small 
property on each side of the new high-level 
road. and the creation of parallel low-level 
roads, with shops rising therefrom, with both 
low and high level frontages, and with 
storage accommodation in the existing arches 
under the road. Altogether, I then estimated 
that some ten miles of new frontages would 
be created, but now, with the additional ap- 
proaches shown on the accompanving plan, 
and with the continuation of Stamford Street 
as a direct through way to London Bridge, 
this would more nearly approximate to 
seventeen or twenty miles. Nor do I see any 
reason for stopping there. Once the district 
is opened un, as № would be by the sug- 
gested roads. it would bay in every way to 
replace and rebuild, with discrimination, the 
whole disreputable triangle between the 
Thames, Waterloo Road and the Borough 
Hich Road. Моге housing would be pro- 
vided under infinitely better conditions, more . 
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offices, more shops, more theatres, and more 

public buildings; and the monetary profit 

would be beyond all computation. 
THE RAILWAYS. 


At this stage it may well be asked: What 
of the railways? 
same in essence as it was nine years ago— 
replace the five stations already mentioned, 
at Charing Cross, St. Paul's, Blackíriars, 
Holborn, and Cannon Street, by a great 
central terminus where the new high-level 
road is met by its northern branch in Black- 
friars Road. Only I should now propose that 
the main app to it should from the 
east and not from the south, by switching 
both the South-Eastern and the Brighton Com- 
panies' metals off to the south of Guy's Hos- 


ital, utilising the London Bridge 
Stations for local Medo Ms T 

The same great termjnus would also pick 
up the local traffic coming in from the south 
by the old Dover line. 
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By this centralisation enormous economy 
of running and oí administration would be 
achieved, while sufficient accommodation 
could be reserved to meet the requirements 
of the new South London for the next 
hundred years or more. At the same time 


suburban ticket holders will, with reason, | Station, above which Pugin’s Charing Cross cmi ; but this is outside the present pro- 


“| by building a large bridge across it. 


The answer to this is the | 
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that anyone recognised that the congestion 
in the Strand could be most easily a 

e 
honour of this suggestion rests conjointly 
with Sir Aston Webb and Sir і 


adopting it, while adapting it to my general 
scheme and not theirs. lts advantages are 
obvious to all who know that part of Lon- 
don, while the very similar levels of the 
railway and of the roads to the north of 
St. Martin's Church admit of its construc- 


tion with little gradient. It will be noticed 
that, as compared with other schemes which 
have been propounded, I propose to abolish 


comparati v little perty in this dis- 
trict, «Бадай, I should remove the block of 
buildings to the north of St. Martin's to 
form an imposing square, and to act as the 
confluence of traffic írom the west and 
north-west by way of Piccadilly and 
Regent Street through Leicester Square, and 
from the north by way of Charing Cross 
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Road and St. Martin's Lane. Other traffic 
from the west by way of the Processional 
Way would follow the present route, reach- 
& gentle slope from 
the Strand, the space between this slope and 
the Strand Bridge being occupied by a Tube 


contend that they would no longer be brought | could be re-erected 


direct from home to the centres of their work. ! 


The present Charing Cross Bridge only 


Iu place of this they would reach a centre | needs easing with masonry to be converted 
whence, with equal ease, they could proceed | from a monstrosity into an object of great 


by motor transport, in very short time, either 
north, east, or west, while being deposited 
a& once in the new business areas of South 
London. 

As thus sketched, the project which I have 
the honour of submitting to this meeting 
admits of little modification, for its general 
lines are determined by the existing railways, 
the utilisation of which as roadways is of its 
essence, on account of the enormous struc- 
tural economy thereby effected. 

CHARING CROSS. 

It is otherwise with the details, every one 
of which will require much consideration 
before finality is reached. Charing Cross, 
alone, has engaged attention for full fifteen 
years, and only slowly have the salient 
points of the problem emerged. For in- 
stance, it was not till comparatively recently 


beauty, vided that it be done with skill. 

The obviously satisfactory way of doing this 

is to adopt Мг. T. E. Collentt's idea and 

build shops upon the bridge, carrying them 

to at least the height of the girders. 
WATERLOO. 


The next important point along the high- 
level road would be at Waterloo Station; and 
it is interesting to note that since my original 
scheme was promulgated this station has 
been enlarged and so planned as to take full 
advantage of its adoption, as if the directors 
anticipate that it will some day be carried 
out. It may, however, have been accidental, 
for Waterloo is still difficult of approach 
from ev direction. 
of the high-level road it would be as easy to 
reach as any of the other London termini, 
for it lies on the road and at its level, while 
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But with the opening| to hand at the moment of writing. 


Fes. 18, 1920. 


new and easily constructed slopes, such as 
are shown on the plan, from the end of 
Waterloo Bridge on the north, from the bank 
of the London County Hall on the south- 
Waterloo Road on the south- 
east, would add to its accesgibility. These 
slopes would also add greatly to the traffic 
facilities afforded by the е ӨВ тоа4. 


THE NEW TERMINUS. 


The new terminus of the S.E. and C. and 
the L.B. and S.C. Railways is clearly open 
to many different treatments. I am sug- 

esting à uve high-level square as its main 

ntage, with another high-level f 
parallel with Blackfriars Road, to which it 
would be continued downwards by a sloped 
way; while a branch sloped way would cross 
the same road down to Waterloo Road, op- 
posite a new road cut through slum property 
to Westminster Bridge —with the 
object of securing a direct approach from the 
west over Westminster. Байге, 


Y LU 


/ 
// 
/ / / 
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The southern slopes, both from Waterloo 
| and from the new terminus, carrying as they 
| would do a great deal of through traffic as 
i well as that from the stations, might congest 
iss Elephant and Castle and necessitate a 
new way being opened up to the Kennington 


1 


posals. 

A sloped way to Southwark Street on the 
north is also shown, but I would sug that 
the district lying at a low level to the south 
of the river could best served by a low- 
level booking hall, under that above, while 
the remaining space beneath the main station 
could be put to many important uses, pro- 
viding large waiting and refreshment rooms, 
cloak and parcels' offices, and means of ap- 
pen to tube railways, which would soon 

e connected up to such an important centre. 


LONDON BRIDGE. 


At the South end of Cannon Bridge, where 
it is not far from London Bridge, the 
problem is largely one of levels, and the sug- 
gested solution is little more than a sketch, 

| calling for fuller consideration when the 
necessary data are available, as they are not 


unsightly railway bridges would be removed, 
and the opportunity should certainly be 
taken to form a Square or other open space 
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round Southwark Cathedral, and to materi- 
aly improve the Vegetable Market, while 
at the same time Bovine two sloped ways 
for vehicular traffic from the High Level 
Road—one to the 2 High Road on the 
South, and the other to London Bridge itself. 
Further than this, direct East and West 
communication at the low level should be 
opened up, past the Cathedral, with the sug- 
ges extension  Eastwards of Stamford 
Street. 
CANNON STREET. 

At the North end of Cannon Bridge I sug- 
gest that the main central approach should be 
supplemented by others from the North-East 
and North-West respectively. The former 
of these would almost wholly relieve іле 
present undue congestion of traffic over Lon- 
don Bridge, while the latter would pick ір 
so much of that now passing along Alders- 
gate Street as would not preferably go Гу 
Giltepur Street to the projected High Level 
Blackfriars Bridge. In this way, St. Paui's 
Bridge would be rendered unnecessary. 

The direct approach from the North, aa 
indicated on my plan, ends abruptly in 


Cannon Street Station Yard, while onl; а. 


little distance further North із the most con- 
gested point in al London, ап) 
ing, crying aloud for relief; and it is ques- 
tionable whether something drastic would 
not sooner or later have to be done here. I 
mean, that it may well become necessary to 
pull down the Mansion House and cut a clear 
wav throach. A new site for an enlarged 
Mansion House could be found where Can- 
non Street Hotel stands. 

Cannon Bridge, like the others, would have 
houses or shops on it beside the roadway. 

BLACKFRIARS AND HOLBORN. 

The direct northern approach to the new 
terminus, over the present railway bridge at 
Blackfriars, part of the great width of which 
would still have to be reserved for railway 
metals as already mentioned, would be mainly 
valuable in ИЕ ЕТЕР southward and dis- 
seminating northward traffic by way of 
Gray's Inn Road and Holborn in the one 
direction, and by Giltspur Street in another 
—possibly widened and replanned, though 
this is not indicated. Most of this would be 
through traffic, though the terminus would 
thus be directly served from a large northern 
area, from which access to the present ter- 
mini of our southern railways 15 now 
extremely difficult. A clear way round to 
King's Cross and Euston, even, would not be 
& difficult thing to evolve 

THE INTERESTS INVOLVED. 

Heving now explained my scheme in such 
detail as the time at my disposal will permit, 
it becomes necessary to consider briefly what 
interests would be involved and to what 
extent they would be affected. And of these 
the public interest is paramount; and under 
this heading 1 do not mean the interest of 
Londoners alone. Directly or indirectly the 
whole world is involved. so great is the need 
for the proper development of the world's 
trade centre. Without it, in some form or 
other, the centre must inevitably be trans- 
ferred elsewhere. | 

The ultimate custodian of this interest is 
Parliament, and it may be relied upon to 
into law any Bill for which а good case 
1s made out. 

The local custodians are the Corporation of 
the City of London, the London County 
Council, and the Borough Councils of 
Holborn, Westminster, Lambeth, and South- 
wark. АП of these important bodies are 
alive to their responsibilities, and, I believe, 
are willing to shoulder them, whether in- 
dividually or in concert. They would do so 
even if great expense were involved with no 
other return than public convenience, as the 
Corporation have shown in the matter of St. 
Paul's Bridge. But it is far otherwise with 
this scheme, provided that it be not carried 
out piecemeal and spoilt. The monetary re- 
turn, as already pointed out, would be upon 
a gigantic scale. 

Apart from this, all the bodies named, 
with the розе Ге exception of the West- 
minster City Council, would benefit in the 
increase of rateable values within their areas. 
Even Westminster would probably not lose 
in this respect, but if it did, I feel sure that 
it is patriotic enough, as it is certainly 


wealthy enough, to bear the loss with 
equanimity. 

lhe great private interests concerned are 
those of the railways. These are trading 
concerns which cannot be expected to do 
otherwise than look closely after the divi- 
dends of the shareholders. All dealings with 
them would have to be upon a purely busi- 
ness footing, and each is differently involved. 

The London and South Western is in the 
happy position of being able to sit still and 
do nothing, while other folk go to the trouble 
of providing its terminus at Waterloo with 
infinitely improved approaches. It stands 
to gain in every way, but it is doubtful 
whether it wil do much in the way of 
Initiative. 

The position of the South Eastern and 
Chatham has already been fairly well dis- 
cussed. It would doubtless claim heavy 
compensation for the loss of five stations, 
two of which are main termini, and also 
demand large sums for the arches and river 
bridges and other structures (including two 
large hotels which it now owns and which 
it would have to part with). The provision 
of the great New Terminus, with possibilities 
of expansion, would doubtless be accepted 


the Bank crass-|in part payment, but the Company would 


surely drive the hardest bargain possible 
short of carrying it so far as to permanently 
wreck the scheme. For in the long run this 
п would stand to gain as much as any 
other by the full development of South Lon- 
don and the opening up of direct through 
communication roads, ап4 its Directors are 
astute enough to recognise it. 

The London, Brighton and South Coast, 
if provided with a good modern station, 
having the possibility of expansion, in place 
of that at London Bridge, or as supple- 
mentary thereto, would have little to grumble 
at. Like the South Western, it would 
probably sit tight, accept the benefits con- 
ferred upon it, and (except that it would 
struzgle to retain the London Bridge Ter- 
minus for suburban traffic) would say little. 

Tho tube ratlwavs need little said about 
them. They would soon meet the new con- 
ditions by extensions which, to be devised 
to the best advantage, should be planned 
when fully developed drawings for the other 
alterations are prepared. The time for this 
has not yet come. 


THE MEANS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


Now, having got so far, how can this great 
matter be put in hand and carried through 
to conclusion? It is of little use to indicate 
a great public improvement, and even to 
show that it would bring profit to its pro- 
moters, if no method for accomplishment 
could be found. 

To my thinking there are four alterna- 
tives :— 

(1) Direct Government action, 
National matter; 

(2) Action by the great local authorities 
already mentioned, in combination, 
under the Town Planning Act; 

(3) Action by one or more of the railway 
companies concerned as a private 
commercial venture under special 
powers ; e 

(4) The formation of a special Limited 
Liability Company for the purpose, 
also under special powers, in which 
all the public and private authorities 
concerned would be large share- 
holders. 


Personally I dislike the idea of State action. 
It will be said that that is no valid argument 
against it, and I agree; but I believe that 
ту opinion would be shared by the vast 
bulk of my fellow-countrymen, in spite of the 
present outery for the nationalisation of 
everything and everybody. We do not want 
the most gigantie building enterprise in the 
world to be a Government monopoly on the 
one hand ; and on the other I feel sure that 
tha taxpayers of Manchester and Glasgow 
would object to pay for even the greatest 
improvement scheme for London. This hap- 
pens to be both building enterprise and im- 
provement scheme in one. 

The City Corporation and the L.C.C. in 


as а 


combination, and with the co-operation of the 
borough councils concerned, could carry the 
scheme through under the Town Planning 


South-Eastern and Cha 
the matter up as a business proposition, much 
аз seaside resorte have at various times been 
developed by the railways most intimately 
concerned with them. Tho 
company is very strong. 1% 
the material of the roadway and the bridges ; 
it would have few great compensation claims 
to meet; and it could without doubt obtain 
the required powers if it were to produce a 
fully considered plan, and raiee the necessary 
capital. Let the directors, I suggest, go into 
the matter carefully, carrying it much further 
than I have been able to do, so as to ascer- 
tain with some approximation to accuracy the 
probable cost, the probable return, the pro- 
bable saving in administration, and many 
other probabilities which full investigation 
would disclose. ] 


Act, as it stands; or if additional powers 
were necessary, these could doubtless be 
secured. The adjustment of oosts and profits 
would present difficulties, and the railway 
companies might have to be dealt with as 
opponents. But it is a possible way, and not 
to be dismissed шаш 


у. 
would be for the 
Railway to take 


Another possible wa 


sition of this 
cady possesses 


l Tho prima facie case is, I 
think, strong enough to justify the investi- 


gation at least, and the expenditure upon it 
of a sufficient sum to disclose all difficulties 
and possibilities. 


And if the one company 
does not feel strong enough for tho task, let 
it invite the co-operation of the L.B. and S.C. 


and the L. and S. W. Railways also. In these 


days of great combines, either in entirety or 
for special purposes, this is by no means an 


impossible suggestion—especially just now, 


when the railways have become accustomed 
to working together under joint management, 


and when even the amalgamation of all of 


them permanently under direct Government 
control is being mooted. | 


The fourth alternative, the formation of & 
greab new Corporation or Company with 


specific powers, would enable the great Local 


Authorities and the Railway Companies to 
act together, neither levying mail upon the 


other, but all taking shares upon some agreed 


ratio, paying for them in either land ог 
material or cash, and then raising the balance 
needed from the public by subscription in 
the usual way. Тһе formation of such a ° 
company presents difficulties, but not in- 
superable ones ; and perhaps one of the great- 
est of these is that of finding the necessary 
driving force for its initiation. Who, for 
instance, is the one person, or what 18 the 
one body, which could be looked to with 
confidence to do the initiating work of exact 
planning and computing, of gathering the 
various conflicting interests into harmony, 
and of producing a prospectus which was 
honest and clean? 
CONCLUSION. 

This brings me to my final suggestion. 
The one person to act is the Minister of 
Transport. Не possesses the power, and 
ought to exercise it: he has the driving force, 
and he should employ it. And the means 
to that end which he could most efficiently 
and most expeditiously employ would be a 
Royal Commission, provided not merely with 
the right of sifting evidence, but with definite 
instructions and ample means for the pre- 
paration of complete and detailed plans and 
estimates first, and subsequently instructed 
to report as to financial prospects and as to 
the means to be eventually adopted for 
bringing the scheme to fruition. 

It is to the Minister of Transport that I 
appeal. 

Doubtless many will say that the present 
is not the time to launch a great building 
proposal euch as this, when all available 
labour and materials are needed for the 
provision of housing accommodation, and 
when there is the dual ory for economy and 
production all round. 

My answer is that these are all arguments 
for going ahead with this scheme at once 
and with all possible speed. Аз I said at 
the outset this evening, London's heart must 
be given room to expand and the means to / 
function properly or the whole nation. and 
even the whole Empire, must suffer. It isa 
primary necessity, upon which almost all 
else depends. Further than this, owing to 
the existence of the bridges and the main 
roadways at the present time, the amount of 
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labour and material required anew is re- 
markably small. Further again, the scheme 
iteelf provides largely for new and additional 
housing accommodation right in the very 
heart of things, and not miles away in dis- 
tant suburbs. And further again, little need 
be purchased abroad of all that would be 
required, save food for the workmen, and 
that in less proportion than formerly, and 
it is to be hoped soon in less proportion still ; 
for I do not consider that food brought from 
our great Dominions is purchased “ abroad." 

Sooner or later the work must be done. 
If done now, it can be done as a whole and 
economically. If it be deferred it will still 
be done, but little by little, bit by bit, with 
many mistakes and constant adjustments and 
infinitely greater cost and much more worry. 
The economy is to do it once and do it well. 
And it is the only way to make it pay. To 
niggle with it, first building an unnecessary 
St. Paul's Bridge, and then dealing with 
Charing Cross as if nothing else mattered, 
ie to incur loss all round and all the time. 

Let us do it now, and do it thoroughly. 
economically and profitably. 
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Our Illustrations. 


а 


THREE FIGURE 
SKETCHES” AT THE ТАМС- 
HAM CLUB — ‘COLD,’ “THE 
SHOWER," AND “TOO LATE." 


The subjects of these three oompetitive 
studies are sufficiently apparent. As 
examples of artistic composition and rela- 
tive arrangement they are complete. The 
colouring of the originals, necessarily 
wanting 10 our monochrome reproductions, 
. greatly increases their charm. The late 
H. W. Lonsdale excelled by his rapid 
handling of a problem, and his knowledge 
of architectural detail is evident through- 
out. We published some similar ''time 
Sketches " from his brush on October 31, 
with other examples of his designs. Our 
series was continued in THE BUILDING 
News for November 7, 14, and 28, also on 
December 19 last year, as well as January 
5, 1920. 


ST. MICHAEL'S CHURCH, BOURNE- 
MOUTH, WAR MEMORIAL CHAPEL. 


The War Memorial now being erected at 
this church has been designed by Sir T. G. 
Jackson, Bart., R.A., and consists of the 
conversion of the South Chancel Aisle into 
a chapel, by removing the lean-to roof, 
taking down the upper part of the walls, 
and rebuilding with an eastern gable and 
& span with a coved and boarded ceiling, 
and new windows to east and south. On 
the pier between the two south windows is 
a niche which will contain a bronze figure 
of FORTITVDO by Sir George Frampton, 
R.A. Tablets below will contain the names 
of the fallen who are commemorated. The 
floor will be of black and white marble, 
and the arch into the chancel will be filled 
with a screen of wrought iron. The latter 
is made by Messrs. Hill and Smith, of 
Brierley Hill; as well as the altar rail, 
both from the architect's designs. The con- 
tractors are Messrs. A. Estcourt and Son, 
of Gloucester. Our illustration is repro- 
duced from the architect's drawing shown 
at the Royal Academy War Memorial 
Exhibition. 


STATUARY MARBLE CARTOUCHE, 
i ее. NEAR CHELMS.- 
FORD. 


This memorial was recently erected in 
the south wall of the nave in the pretty 
little Essex parish church of Springfield. 
The monument is about five feet high, and 
the warm green marble verge, forming a 
setting for the ‚par white marble, has fine 
markings well in scale with the boldly 
handled scrolls and foliations. 


"TIME 


This sur- 


round, is dull polished, and is planted on 
the old masonry of the building, which 
represents several periods and styles. The 
badge of the Fiying Corps decorates the 
head piece, and the moulding of the pedi- 
ment is also delicately carved. The coat of 
arms of Charterhouse School is embla- 
zoned below, and the cross set between 
palm branches is gilt. The work was 
executed by Messrs. Farmer and Brindley 
{гот the clay model made from the full- 
size cartoon drawn by the arohitect, Mr. 
Maurice B. Adams, F.R.I.B.A. 


HOUSE АТ GERRARD'S CROSS, 
BUCKS. 

This sheet of working drawings needs 
little description. The angle-set entrance 
faces due south, and the principal rooms 
have the maximum amount of sunshine. 
The dining-room bay insures the early 
morning eastern rays, and the drawing. 
room is free from the heat of the sunsets 
at midsummer. Four bedrooms face north- 
east. The offices are set to the northern 
side of the buildino. where the houseyard 
is situated to the rear of the garage. Mr. 
Edgar Ranger, of Gerrard's Cross, 1s the 
architect who designed the house for Mr. 
Robert Dredge. The site is in a cherry 
orchard. The exterior walls are on the 
cavity system, to ensure warmth and dry- 
ness; central heating and hot-water ser- 
vice to bathroom. lavatory, and bedrooms, 


from a central boiler room under hall, thus 6 


doing away with kitchen range, cooking 
being done by gas and electric stoves. Hall 
panelled with old oak panelling, recently 
unearthed from a Hertfordshire farm- 
house, approximately 250 years old. 


“* HAMPTON COURT,” LYNN REGIS, 
NORFOLK. 


This comíortable old house, with its 
timber-framed windows, stands on part of 
the site of a Benedictine Priory at King's 
Lynn. The ancient monastic arch is still 
preserved. We are not told the origin of 
the name of ‘‘ Hampton Court,” and there 
does not seem to be much information 
available about the building. The pen- 
and-ink sketch reproduced to-day is the 
work of Mr. R. Scott Cockrill, whose simi- 
lar drawing of the “ Greenland Fishery '' 
from the same town was illustrated last 
week. Although these historic examples 
differ in date and style, they make an ex- 
cellent pair of typical domestic work not 
previously published among more familiar 
specimens of the picturesque remains for 
which the Eastern Counties are so distin- 
guished. 
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OBITUARY. 


We regret to record the death, on Febru- 
ary 5, at Moseley, of Mr. Ewen Ha er, 
F.R.I.B.A., one of the most prominent Bir- 
mingham architects, after an illness of several 
weeks, following a seizure. Mr. Harper was 
born in 1853, and articled to the firm of 
David Smith and Sons, architects, then in 
Bennett's НШ. He was a Queen's medallist 
at nineteen years of age, and three years later 
started to practise on his own account. He 
was a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Mr. Harper was a prominent 
member of the Wesleyan Connexion in the 
Midlands, and architect to a large number of 
Wesleyan Trusts in and around Birmingham. 
Many of the large buildings of the city were 
of his designing, moet notable being the 
Central Hall in Corporation Street. Other 
public buildings for which his firm were 
regponsible are the Friends' Hall and Insti- 
tute, Moseley Road; the Alms Houses, 
Bournville; the Wesleyan and General As- 
surance Offices, Steelhouse Lane; the Electric 
Power Station, Summer Lane; the Y.M.C.A. 
Buildings, Dale End; and the Phenix Build- 
ings, Colmore Row. Mr. Harper married a 
daughter of Mr. David Barr, who pre- 
deceased him 


iCOMPETITIONS. 


‚ SHEFFIELD.—Competitive designs are to be 
invited for the erection at Sheffield of a 
public hall as a war memorial at an estimated 
cost of £200,000. The ‘committee have 
appointed Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., and Mr. 
F. E. P. Edwards as joint assessors. The 
authors of designs placed second, third, and 
fourth in the accepted list of merit are to be 
paid premiums of £250, £150, and £100 m. 
pa and their designs returned to 
them. e building is to accommodate 4,00) 
peopie in two halls, the larger hall to hold 
5,000 and the platform an additional 500. 

TRURO.—At a meeting of the Education 
Sub-Committee of the Cornwall County 
Council, held at Truro, the report of the 
Assessor appointed by the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, Mr. 
H. P. Burke Downing, F.R.I.B.A., of 12, 
Little College Street, Westminster Abbey, 
upon the seven designs submitted by archi- 
tects praotising in Cornwall in the competi- 
tion for the erection of a secondary for 
girls at Truro, was received. The Aseessor's 
award, which assigned the first place to 
No. 6 in the. competition, was unanimously 
adopted, and the envelopes containing the 
names of the architects being thereupon 
opened, No. 6 proved to be Messrs. Cowell 
and Drewitt, of Penzance.  Messrs. Cowell 
and Drewitt were accordingly appointed to 
carry out the work. 

Upon the competition generally the Asses- 
sor reported as follows:—''I have carefully 
compared all the designs submitted, and | 
award the first place to the design numbered 
. The drawings present an extremely well. 
thought-out scheme. The main building is 
well situated on the site, the entrances алд 
exits are well placed, and the plan solves the 
problem of arrangement of the class-rooms 
and hall in a very workable manner, and one 
most helpful to good school administration. 
The scheme is an economical one—corridors 
are short, and there is no wasted space; the 
buildings are well lighted and ventilated; 
the drainage is efficient, and the ent 
on the site secures to the full all advantages 
of aspect. The design is simple and expres 
sive, very happy in ite suitability to the 
character and purpose of the building. I 
have checked the cubing of the building as 
given by the author of this design, and It 1s 
reliable. This design is moet economical in 
plan and treatment, and the author eetimates 
the cost at £25,005 бө. The estimate is fairly 
made, but must, I think, be regarded as san- 
guine. 1 аш of opinion, in view of the 
general increase of within the last 
week or so, that the whole of the work will 
not be carried out with such satisfactory 
finishings, although of the simplest kind, as 
are properly required for buildi of this 
character for a less sum than 000. I 
place second the design numbered 5. The 
elevation is good, but the plan is considerably 
less economical in cube than No. 6. The 
author estimates the cost at £26,720 8s.” The 
designs second and third by the 
Assessor proved to be those submitted by 
Meessrs. Cowell and Drewitt, Penzance. 


D O e 


Mr. E. L. Randall Vining, quantity surveyor, 
of 74, Great Tower Street, London, E.C., has 
removed his offices to 97, Queen Street, Exeter. 
For 30 years at the Woburn Abbey estate 
office, Mr. Thos. Wilson, who served under 
three Dukes of Bedford, Ваз relinquished the 
post of chief accountant, M" 
Swan and Edgar’e business in Piccadilly 
Circus is to be acquired by Harrods. І the 
bargain is completed Harrods are to pull down 
the present building. Тһе window fron 
is 796 feet, the largeet window frontage of the 
kind in London. ви 
Tenders have been provisionally acce or 
194 houses of various t at Llandudno June 
tion of £198,500—Mr. George Salt, builder, etc., 
Deganwy, and for 40 houses, В, at Gyfin, 
of £40,052 118, 4d.—Messra Griffiths and Jones, 
builders, Conway. The works in connection 
with the roads, sewers, eto., will shortly be 
completed, and it is hoped to have a num 
of the houses ready for occupation early m 
summer months, Mr. J. Arfon Jones, of Hoy 
House Chambers, Llandudno, is responsible 
the architectural work ip connection with these 
schemes. : 
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MANOHESTER AND HOUSING. calculated on two-thirds of the cost, and the цайх aa TRADE 

A lively meeting of the Manchester City | Value of the land was added to that, the eco- | | y 
211 Fobrüsis Б discussed e 2, nomic rent would be £1 Os. 9d., exclusive of цо шаг ооо At 
length the proposal qf ita Housing Сош- rates. Manchester would find a реппу rate, | the monthly meeting of tho Society of Mr 
aitaa which was approximately £19,000, and the w Do Wes € А ау 5 2 t. Ай 

Opposition arose on three propoeals—the | Government would have to find £116,195, 11 | W. Doug at Res ee ы 
appointment of a housing director whose duty the renta were based on half the cost of паса ба с Th = tl po 1. 3 
it would beto su ise the housing schemes, | houses and land, the economic rent would be = шаг he ca Means bodie d Чин 
and act as co-ordinator between different de, | 158. 104., and the Government would find | 01 22. нэх Ву laso 
partmente and contractors; the exempting of | £783,793. If the rent was fixed at 108. the i A eder un 22. 
on Ds order 20 т в annual contribution would be semblance to Both well Castle, and, like it, 
gross amount exceeded 8100 should. bo ub It is intended to build 260 conorete houses dla. га ode destroyed 522. 
tained by competition publicly invited in one | 92, the Catterick Hall estate, at an average |: th аг Kildron 47) ved kgs 
or more Manchester newspapers; and allow- | Price per house of £975, as against am ош! en th War of ind Ч ca, 
ing the committee to accept tenders without | “verge oi £900 for brick houses on the хай "i E іо Шив ate Е hold that Bric sent 
first securing the endorsement of the Coun- | Certon Mount estate, where altogether 401 his Е en d fe | у hi def Meth. 
cil. The 1 proposal was intended to en. dwellings are to be erected. The concrete d OM va | = ‘ted bv. 8. a Ki дай 
able purchases of material in connection with houses will be built in a variety of t : of "S ЭЛ Р d und шэг 
the “direct tabour'” scheme to be made | 1822105 in size from a living-room wo d l E El : tim he castle das bur e 
Quickly аа dio Council о bedrooms, to a living-room and parlour with | @uring Stuart times, the castle was burnt ou 

пу, ДЬ g lee 1086 | four bedrooms. In each case there wil be | Py the Highlanders after the Battle of Killie- 
beavily on a rising market. larder, coalplace, w.c., and bathroom. А |Crankie in 1689, and though part of it was 
THE APPOINTMENT OF A HOUSING DIRECTOR. | number of the houses will be semi-detached, E pee Rising of Шақ, after oed 
Councillor Swales failed to see É and the others in blocks of four. лт нар ЛҮН ашасы ог 
for a housing director. They а The Deputy Town Clerk, reporting to the | build 5, the greater. n of 
Ойу Architect who had supervised the pre | Housing itteo on the negotiations with | PDT on towers ғешаша consist of six 
ion of all the plans, and who was, so | the Manchester, Salford, and District Build. | strong "n f мега 221 th y a к 
far as Councillor Swales knew, quite able to | ing Trades Employers’ Association, says, '' it 200 od a de ша d a 
eee the job through to a finish. He wondered | is probable that arrangements will be made | 20 enc d , Бага! = lai ot Th dos. 
what work would be left for the City Archi-| whereby the Association will undertake that Son dene а t S а Т. а f. ваб 
tect’s department to do if an appointment | its members will build a certain number of | Jon, TA =. a вэ SE; WB OF pres 
of this kind. waa made. houses at a fixed price per house. The Asso- е: , avi ы дарна storeys with 
Alderman Cook saw no reason for the ap- | “tion will undertake to allocate to parti- irai us the Эс , S 16 18 СО de e 
pointment, unless it was that the Housing | СШат persons or firms, members of the Asso- ias > he Wr : weis; S0 ft In es а 
Committee required a schoolmaster to teach | ciatior, contracts in respect of the erection |! а а ч A 9 2 боо ёна 
them their duties. of specific houses, and thereupon a contract | 9"'umn o ed h 7676 f fall Edd d he 
Councillor Pearce said it was a pity that | WOU d be entered into between the Corpora- hon улан t k S tho fo dati : 
the City Architect (Mr. Price) could not be | tion and the person or firm for the erection Б the esa аз т er on d 9 ў side Dons 
present to voice his feelings. Mr. Price wag | Of Such houses. This arrangement may also + d i tact, to hei ht of en а d half 
төгу sore that хэн appointment of & housing d нэ. outside the membership feet. and eight feet 3 the. j. соц 
ector should have been suggested, es he ° | 
himself had time to devote to the work. 


Alderman Abbott was not prepared to vote 
for this badly ee pro l, which 
| ave come forward ав a 
detailed report. It was the method of bring- 


Many other interesting details of ыы. 
were laid bare. In addition, the great we 
in the Snow Tower, hewn out of the solid 
rock, was cleared out to a depth of some 
fifteen feet, probably only a fraction of ite 
depth; and two garderobe drains beside the 
Snow Tower and the chapel were uncevered. 
Relics found were few and of little import- 
ance. 

ScorrisH ECCLESIOLOGICAL ВостЕТҮ.-4А 
last Saturday's meeting in Edinburgh Pro- 
fessor Cooper read a paper forwarded by Mr. 
У. W. Watts, F.S.A., of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington, on “ The 
Episcopel Ring," in which he traced his 
i e from the SAP шэг. Ho ted 
t it was impossible to eay when the ring 
was first adopted. The rings wom by Bishops 
арреагей originally to have no special mean- 
ing. It was the custom to wear several, and 
on any fingers. At the Е of the 
seventh century, however, the wearing of 
the ring had been established as a sign of 
office, and after this there were frequent 
references to the formule upon conferring 
them. Among other symbolical meanings, 
the ring encircling the finger signified “the 
completeness of the Faith. When a Bisho 
was for any reason deposed, it was d 
ignominiously from his finger. The ring also 
signified the perfection gifts from the Holy 
Spirit. Lantern slides were exhibited show- 
ing a dard number of rings worn by Bi 


— e 
LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Possession OF “ OFFICIAL ” зог 

қ : An important decision regarding the righte of 
ing the matter before the Council that he В i і і udge 
objected to, and he did not like the hare аа Аи че dise 
with which this newly-appointed committee der 5 the Nati 1 Soviet for the Pre 
was rushing into the creation of a new depart- у ‚т i C ity to Child aon: t to re 
ment. They were not going to build palaces, | “o” ое : М 5. Vi w, 
а new Florence, Venice, or Rome, but com- an b үз к ac "John J Die 
modious, healthy homes «for “ordinary ” | CUP М ТЕ the j | igned am 
people to live in. ne 2 : rana us um 
e case for th int ing ре ald deli x i f 
director was put by Councilor Wesiggtt | Ployment he would deliver up possession of 
deputy chairman of the Housing Committee, the алыр ШІ. pei cue jt. > d рашу 
who pointed out that Mr. Price was delighted | “муе ofico, and which he occupied ae a 
with the proposed arrangement; by Council- | service те Ч 2 ЗЫ to 
lor Walker, who brought the matter into truer инээд DEO es 21 de a ld 
perspective by comparing the director's salary | 114 other accommodation, ther ni uad ob 
with the £20,000,000 which Manchester wil | be made so long as he paid the rent The 
eventually expend on working-class ren i шал 215 128 
and asserting that a good man would save | wanted. cho оле ог Ше тиш 
amount of his salary for the Corporation every | WP che statutory tenent, and he had mo 

nth; and | ouncillors Swarbri : у soci ў 
Coppock. The appointment was ultimately | Power to tura him out, the society not having 
ageed to by a majority. proved an offer of alternative accommodation. 
Judgment was given for the defendant. 


A FREE HAND FOR THE HOUSING COMMITTEE. 
When opposition developed against the —— DO a 
t a convocation held at Oxford on Tues- 


Other reoommendations of the ittee, A 
day last the degree of D.Litt. honoris causa 


Councillor Hart, begged the Council to let the 
was conferred on Mr. Thomas Hardy, О.М. from medieval times. In concluding, Pro- 


re La a get on e ba ix en 
estcott appea or backing. It was : , , i Е. 

Décessary, he said, that they should be able rne EE xd oda rel u fessor Cooper alluded to the fisherman's ring 

ing at the Institute, М, Russell Suuare, | Of red cornelian, showing men in a boat draw- 

Dg ан hen | ing e net, which he had seen on the finger 


2 dispense a шесі of Бэ үм routine 
jansacting business of such urgency. | London, to-day, at 7.45 p.m. precisely, w 1 Í A: 
Another member wanted less talk and more | Mr. James S. Motion (Vive President of Coun. | of Pope ‚Pius IX. The Rev. William Bur- 
| cil), will read a paper entitled “ Licensed Pro- | nett, parish minister of Restalrig, then con- 


uses. 
Alderman Smethurst thought & v im- | perty,” embracing ancient regulations, licens-| tributed “А Further Note on S. Triduana 
Portant principle was at atake, and he did not Ing Acts, eto., registration of clubs, beer and | of Restalrig.” After noticing the interesting 
see why a Committee that had yet to prove | spirit duties, present difficulties, assessment of | discoveries which had been made consequent 
its worth should be iven carte blanche. licensed properties, etc. The President, Mr. | on the restoration of the ancient well and 

W. Waite Sanderson, will occupy the chair. chapel in the churchyard there, he recounted 


He was supported by Ald Abbott. 
The Comit ir d ern: On Thursday, February 19, 1920, at 7 p.m., : : : : 
endorsed. Mens ndations were | Junior Members’ Meeting Paper on . Some kusa and Pans etur ан t 


Probable Problems at the сш вове; 
nial Valuation," by Mr. E. Woolf, Associate. 
On Friday, Mareh 12, 1920, at 7.45 p.m.. paper 
on “ Professional Education," by Sir William 
Wells, Past-president and Member of the Coun- 
cil, and een er по а Man- 
| .| agement. riday, i] 9, , at 7.45 p.m., 
Ра щека. I aper on ''Village Reconstruction," Бу Sir 
City rates of n e ig Siege ed ur . Trustram Eve, K.B.E., Fellow. Thursday, 
exercise of the rin, E PM HERO 1 May 13, 1920, at 5 p.m., annual general meet- 
riment, Rie utmost economy in every de-| ing of the members. Members are asked to 
siteady adopted. Councillor Sales paid that | аке а meto of the above meetings, АЙ of 
5 Сараа» . whi і at titute, 34, 
"Pposing in 1927 the rent of the houses was Square, London, W.C.1. : 


dedications to her were usually, if not invari- 
ably, found beside water—sea, loch, stream, 
well—and that her cult seemed to be 
о: to Scotland, and particularly to the 
orthern and Eastern parts. According to 
the Legend of S. Regulus, she landed at 
Kilergmont in the train of that Saint. The 
paper closed with consideration of the 
question whether her cultees contained a 
survival of well-worship end the problem of 
the extent to which the reputation of the 
Seint was connected with Norse mythology. 


Councillor Swales, De Š 

: 'ales, Deputy Chairman of the 
Rss e: ttee, drew attention to the 
ға sum required for the Co ration's 
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The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistanta’ 
Professional Union is celebrating its first 
anniversary on Thursday, March 4. As a 
result of the Union’s first year’s work the 
Architects’ Assistants’ Welfare Committee is 
re-established and re-constituted, and a meet- 
ing is called for February 17, when represen- 
tatives of the Royal Inetitute of British 
Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, the 
Society of Architects, the Quantity Sur- 
veyors’ Association, and the Architectural 
Association will meet the honorary secretary 
and Messrs. Evans, Duncan, Farmer, 
Strachan, Stone, and Hannam of the Union. 
Mr. F. R. Yerbury is the secretary of the 
committee. An important matter which the 
Union has recently had under consideration 
is the plight of the student in the smaller pro- 
vincial town. | 


Dealing with luxury imports, Mr. Walter 
Leaf, Chairman of the London County and 
Westminster and Parr's Bank, said at the 
meeting last week: ''Have we done our best 
to reduce our importations of articles of mere 
luxury? Take one heading which we can fix 
upon with confidence ав representing luxury 
and nothing else—foreign wines and epirite. 
Observe that I am not saying anything about 
the use of alcohol as such. I am not presum- 
ipg to lay a hand on the sacred shrines of 
beer and whisky. The main articles to 
which I am referring are foreign brandy, 
rum, port, and champagne. It is to my mind 
& scandal that, when everyone should be 
earnestly doing his best to put the national 
balance-eheet straight, we should during 1919 
have imported no less than £26,695,000 of 
foreign wines and spirits. It is an increase 
over 1918 of sixteen and a-half millions—all 
a dead loss. It would not be an over-esti- 
mate, I think, to say that of the gap of 150 
millions or so which last year represented our 
addition to foreign indebtedness, at least one- 
third— a half—might have been 
saved if we had been content to live in com- 
fort and eschew mere vulgar ostentation.”” 


A colossal increase in the cost of school- 
building was announced by Sir Henry Hib- 
bert, presenting the education budget at the 
last meeting of the Lancashire County 
Council. In pre-war days the cost was about 
540 to £50 per scholar, whereas now it was 
£145 to £150. He viewed this with alarm, 
and thought it would be necessary to suspend 
building operations. The price was simply 
colossal, and if the policy of building schools 
was carried on to any very large extent they 
would undoubtedly lay the foundation for a 
very large debt. 


In a lecture on “ Old Pewter : its Uses and 
Characteristics," which Mr. Charles Port, 
F.S.A., gave to the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society at Bishopsgate Insti- 
tute last week, he explained that the makers' 
marks enabled us to tell with direct certainty 
whether a piece of pewter was English or 
Continental, and give an approximate idea of 
the dute. There were 1,200 to 1,300 marks 
preserved on the touch-plates at the Pew- 
terers” Hall, but he regretted that there was 
no register by which they could all be identi- 
fied. The Hall marks were an imitation of 
the silver marks, and probably gave rise to 
the erroneous idea that pewter contained 
silver, On the subject of potato-rings, Mr. 
Port ran counter to popular opinion. He did 
not think, he said, they had any connection 
with potatoes. They were supposed to be 
made in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, when English furniture was at its 
best, and when for dessert, if not for dinner, 
the table was bare. His own view was that 
the so-called potato-ring was used to protect 
the fine mahogany from the punchbowl. 


A draft 18 issued of the temporary regula- 
tions for scholarships and other awards in 
art in 1919.20 proposed to be made by the 
Board of Education under the recent Educa- 
tion Act. Under these regulations the fol. 
lowing awards, tenable at the Royal College 
of Art, are to be made annually to students 
who have not previouslv studied at the col- 
lege:—Ten Royal exhibitions, six national 
scholarships, and not fewer than fifteen free 


studentships. If there are candidates of suf- 
ficient merit twenty-four local scholarships, 
tenable at schools of art recognised by the 
Board, are awarded annually. The regula- 
tions for awards in art were last issued by 
the Board in 1913, and it was then stated 
that № was intended to formulate a com- 
pletely revised scheme. It is announced that 
the question of scholarships is now under in- 
vestigation. The maintenance allowances 
may for the present be augmented, where 
the Board see fit, by 50 per cent. of the sum 
payable before the war. | 


Readers back again to work, whose instru- 
ments are out of order or otherwise lacking, 
will do well to send to C. Baker, of 244, 
High Holborn, W.C., for his January list-of 
secondhand scientifio instrumente of all sorts 
and at all prices. It includes in Section 2 а 
tempting long list of surveying and drawing 
instruments, embracing every need of the 
architect, engineer, and draughtsman, at 
prices as tempting as the good condition of 
every piece of apparatus is assured, every 
article having gone through the firm's work- 
shops, issuing therefrom in complete working 
order, and listed at prices far below those 
quoted when new. 


Mr. A. F. Major read a paper on “ London, 
Surrey, and the Anglo-Saxon Conquest” be- 
fore the Viking Soclety, of which he is vice- 
president, at the University of London on 
Saturday. There are no written records of 
th/s invasion beyond the information that the 
Britons fled to London after their defeat at 
Crayford in 457. The lecturer, however, was 
able to deduce from archeological and other 
evidence a theory of how the Saxons pro- 
ceeded along the Thames valley and formed 
settlements in Surrey, these being indicated 
by the termmations of place-names, the 
“tons,” as, for instance, Kensington, being 
strategic points, and the ‘‘steads’’ and 
“hams ” suggesting farms and villages. His 
view was strongly supported by the location 
of Saxon graves and earthworks. Ап interest- 
ing question was whether London was 
stormed, but the capital was protected by 
forests and marshes, being only approachable 
on the south over low-lying ground washed 
by tides, and he held that the Saxons passed 
round it and made terms with the in- 
habitants, with whom they already had in- 
timate trade relations. 

Under the Housing Act which was passed 
at the end of last session, local authorities 
are given powers for prohibiting building 
operations which interfere with the provision 
of dwelling accommodation, but any person 
aggrieved by an order of the local authority 
may appeal to a tribunal appointed by the 
Minister of Health. The chairman of this 
tribunal will be Mr, E. B. Charles, C.B., 
K.C., and the following gentlemen have 
accepted Dr. Addison's invitation to serve as 
members :—Sir J. S. Harmood-Banner, М.Р. ; 
Sir James Storrs, J.P., F.I.O.B., chairman 
of the Industrial Council for the Building 
Industry ; Councillor R. Wilson, J.P., chair- 
man of the Resettlement Committee of the 
Industrial Council; and Sir John Wormald, 
K.B.E. Mr. Storrs and Councillor Wilson 
were nominated by the Industrial Council for 
the Building Industry, at Dr. Addison’s 
request, as representatives of employers and 
employees respectively. The tribunal will 
sit at the offices of the Ministry of Health, 
ard meetings will be held in the afternoons 
after 4 p.m. Communications should be 
addressed to the Clerk to the Appeal 
Tribunal (Regulation of Building), Ministry 
of Health, Whitehall, S. W.1. The Ministry 
of Health point out that before entering into 
contracts, or beginning to build, promoters of 
new construotion should communicate with 
their local authority. 


The Board of Trade have appointed a Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Sir Thomas 
Bel, K.B.E., to advise what conditions 
should be complied with in order to prevent 
danger of fire, including fire resulting from 
collision in the case of passenger ships burn- 
ing oil fuel, and what special precautions, if 
any, are neceesary in the case of oil fuel with 
a flash point as low as 1509 F. The secre- 
tary to the Committee is Mr. G. C. Agar, of 
the Board of Trade, and any communication 
with regard to the work of the Committee 


should be addressed to him at the Board of 
Trade, Great George Street, Westminster, 
S. W.1. 


A remarkable attack on Lord Bute was 
made at a meeting of the Cardiff City Coun- 
cil on Tuesday, arising out of a scheme for 
widening Duke Street, a narrow thoroughfare 
abutting on the walls of Cardiff Castle. Mr. 
C. F. Sanders declared that the Marquis of 
Bute and his castle were stifling and smother- 
ing the life of the city. The castle and its 
walls stood in the way of the best develop- 
ment of Cardiff. There were hundreds of 
acres of unused land in the centre of the 
city, which brought in very little to the 
rates. The improvement scheme now sug- 
gested would only reveal more of the castle 
wall which, gaol-like, now fronted the 
North Road. Mr. Sanders” amendment, de- 
ferring the improvement scheme, was carried 
by 8 votes to 4. 


Room XXVI., at the National Gallery, till 
recently hung with a selection of English 
portraits lent by the National Portrait Gal. 
ery, was Te-opened yesterday to show a 
mumber of portraits and portrait groups 
chosen from the Gallery collections. The 
north walls are given to the Northern Conti- 
ental Schools, and the south to the Italian 
Schools; and the room affords а rough oppor- 
tunity of comparing at close quarters the 
methods and periods of some three centuries 
of European portraiture.  Holbein's '' Am- 
bassadors’’ is shown between the two large 
“ Family Groups” of Franz Hais and of 
Michael Sweertz (once assigned to Vermeer), 
the groups being separated by Van der 
Helst’s Rembrandt-like “ Young Lady” and 
Rembrandt’s *“ Portrait of Himself" as a 
young man. On the centre of the Italian wall 
1s the Venetian full-length portrait of Andrea 
Tron, ascribed by some to Pietro Longhi, but 
hardly in the known manner of either Pietro 
or his son. Among the smaller pictures are 
Lotto’s ''Protonotary Giuliano," Moroni's 
“ Lawyer," Rembrandt's ‘ Francoise van 
Wasserhoven ”’ (7), Van Dyck's “ Marchese 
Cattaneo," and Van Oost's profile of а boy 
with a muff. 

— ө @—<— 
CHIPS. 

Тһе late Mr. Thomas Daniel Brook, of Col- 
chester, auctioneer and surveyor, left estate 
valued at £8,664 

The following gentlemen have been reinstated 
by the Council members of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects:—Middleton, George 
Alexander Thomas, as Associate; Wilson, 
Alexander Brown, as Associate. 


A decision to apply to Parliament this 
Session for powers to own buses and run 
auxiliary omnibua services to link up ‘dead 
ends " of tramways was reached by the L.C.C. 
on Tuesday without discussion. Тһе vote wat 
unanimous. š 


Every reader will be glad to hear that Mr. 
Ernest Newton, R.A., has come safely through 
& very serious operation and is progressing 
satisfactorily. Не hopes to be able to move 
to the country at an early date, and we trust 
ere long will return perfectly recuperated. 


A meeting will be held on Tuesday, Februery 
17. 1920, of the Society for the Promotion of 
Roman Studies, at the Society of Antiquaries, 
Burlington House, Piccadilly. W.1, when a 
paper will be read on “Тһе Historv of Rome 
in Teaching and Research " by Norman Н. 
Ваупез, М.А. The chair will be taken at 4.50 
o'clock. Each member may introduce a friend. 


During last Friday's conference in connec 
tion with the series arranged by the Roval 
Institute of British Architects at the Tdeal 
Home Exhibition at Olymnia, a delegate from 
one of the London boroughs said the experi- 
ment of Manchester in the formation of 
guilds of workers was being watched with 
considerable interest, and it was quite likely 
that similar guilds would be formed іп 
London. . 


The amount subarrihed so far to the Society of 
Architects’ Victory Scholarship Fund is 8190, and 
if all members who have not yet ioined in the 
memorial will do so at an early date the 
Society’s object will be achieved. Тһе indi- 
vidual donations received have ranged from 
five shillings to ten gnineas, but the measure 
of the members! gratitude for victory, as a 
bodv, will be shown bv the nnmber of sub- 
acriber« rather than by the individual value of 
their gifta. 
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Enrrente Calamo. 


«Pro 


Mr. Lloyd George made his usual kind 
i à speech to the representatives of local 
""horities who waited on him last Satur- 
i». It must be made clear to the people 
i this country that if there was a failure 
1 was not due to the Government or the 
"unicipalities, but the responsibility was 
m the people who denied labour. But 
‘fore they could do that they must show 
hat they had all done their best, and that 
leonly thing needed was a disposition on 
‘he part of Labour to relax rules and 
“lations which interfered with the 
itihsation of the whole strength of the 
ration to solve the problem. The diffi 
"dtes of the central Government were 
:bvious, It had had to borrow heavily 
“г the purpose of running the war. An 
peal should be made to local patriotism 
“т the purpose of solving this problem, 
wd the Government asked the municipali- 
"+s simultaneously to initiate a campaign 
m ther cities and towns for the purpose 
raising funds for solving the housing 
moblem in their own areas. He believed 
hat an appeal of that kind would meet 
“th great success, especially if they could 
"ake it quite clear how much depended 

yon it. Не then left them to discuss 
matters, with Mr. Austin Chamberlain іп 
ne chair, and Sir David Brooks, on behalf 
ıl Birmingham, . Sir Harmood-Banner, 

У.Р., Sir Howell Davies, M.P., the City 
Treasurer of Glasgow, and other speakers 
“welt at length upon the difficulty of 

-nang adequate finance for housing in the 

“teas concerned, largely because the action 

“f the Government т issuing Exchequer 

bonds at 5j per cent. made it impossible 

^r them to borrow at that rate or less, 

“hile the effect of paying that rate or more 

^ respect of local housing bonds would 

“МЫ у be to disturb their existing 

Sort term borrowings and to compel them 
N рау a higher rate of interest on all 
i loans. They, therefore, urged the 

нщ to issue a national housing 

| "1, and to guarantee the local authori- 

x all the finance necessary to provide 

бна housing. Mr. Chamberlain, in 

г. , = that if at the moment he was 

x = ed to raise fresh money for hous- 

А Wa& to come on the market for 

бе Such as the £1,000,000,000 which had 

: Tm Pig he would destroy the 

is: that he had endeavoured to 


the Exchequer. 


financing the housing schemes of 
smaller authorities. 


be! 


Major Lloyd Graeme, 


question. He was well followed by Mr. 


fo Central Edinburgh. 


own achievements—the most. 


from Dr. Addison. Very emphatically 


rents, Deliberately he 
rent than they intended. The Govern- 
ment’s policy was to write off ope-third 
ot the cost and to get an economic rent 
on the remainder by 1927. That meant 
thet by that time the rent for these 
houses will be £1 per week. А very 
“* 'igh-deal "оте ” for the working man 
indeed, on which the ratepayers will in 
the meantime have been saddled with 
the deficiency yearly while lower rents 
havo been accepted. 


The consoling words, '' alternative ac- 
conımodation available for the tenant," 
ar? still in course of construction by the 
judges. The present position of land- 
lord and tenant, where the Increase of 
Rent Acts apply and the owner wants to 
live in his own house, is gradually get- 
ting clearer. Іп the recent case of 
“ Bazalgette v. Hampson," Mr. Justice 
Avory was both lucid and logical Тһе 
plaintiff, as landlady, claimed  posses- 
sion of her house at Kew. The defendant 
set up the statutes, and pleaded especi- 
ally that he could not find any alterna- 
tive accommodation available for him- 
selí and family in the same locality. 


] 


stored in memory of tne Hon. Richard Moly-' 


achieve since he had been Chancellor of 
The Government had 
taken upon itself a heavy liability іп 
the 
lf 1t were to assume 
the responsibility $or the larger authori- 
ties as well, it would be ampossible to 
obtain the sums required, whatever rate 
of interest was offered. Unless local 
authorities co-operated in obtaining the 
necessary funds, the housing scheme must 
be a failure. We very much fear it will 


who moved to 
express the dissatisfaction oí the House 
at the slow rate of progress made in 
house building under the Housing Acts, 
on Tuesday made one of the best speeches 
we have heard or read yet on the whole 


Willian Graham, the Labour Member 
They elicited— 
after a good deal of purring about his 
damning 
confession of failure that has been wrung 


he disowned the policy of subsidising low 


advised local 
authorities in many cases to charge more 


The judge began by holding that, by her 


Strand, W.C.2 


neux, killed at Jutland Bank. Mr. W. D. Caróe, 
M.A.(Cantab), F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


| 
"| War Memorial Cross, St. Barnabas Church, Tun- 


bridge Wells, Sussex. Mr. P. M. Andrews, 
A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
| Working Drawings, Godstone Housing scheme. 


Beadles Lane, Oxted, Surrey. Plans, sections, 
and elevations. Mr. Arthur Keen, Е.В.І.В.А., 
Architect. 
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evidence, the plaintiff had shown that 
she ‘reasonably required” her house 
for her own occupation, under Clause 
1 (c) of the latest Act of December last. 
Then he turned to the defence, and 
pointed out that it was quite a mistake 
for & tenant to think that the landlord 
had to prove affirmatively that any alter- 
native accommodation was in fact avail- 
able. In law, the effect of the Act was 
that the onus of proof was upon the 
tenant. He could not sit down and do 
nothing while he waited for the landlord 
to find him another suitable dwelling. 
It was the tenant's duty to do his best to 
find other accommodation. As the de- 
fendant had not done this, the order 
giving plaintiff possession of her house 
would be made. But the judge sus- 
pended its execution for four months, 
during which the tenant could remain if 
he paid up all arrears and paid his future 
rent monthly. The crucial question of 
costs was left over, with liberty to each 
party to apply as to this and generally, 
But the legal point as to the onus of 
proof in regard to ''alternative accom- 
modation " was made painfully plain for 
all. 


” 


“ Experience makes fools wise," runs 
the old proverb. Let us hope some of our 
own fools who believe in the possibility 
oi getting a quart into a pint pot may 
realise how the failure of economic life 
under Soviet rule in Russia is proved 
beyond doubt by recent wireless messages 
circulated from Moscow. One of these, 
dated the 12th inst., announces that the 
Soviet authorities have decided to take 
strong measures for building up the 
economic life of the country, and that the 
disorganised state of transport demands 
united work. The message states that 
although the Soviet Government in the 
first days of its existence introduced an 
eight-hour working day and has not yet 


finally abandoned this idea, the 12-hours’ 


working day has been introduced in 


different towns. The message continues: 


“ The toiling masses must understand that 


16 is necessary to abandon the idea of an 
8-hour day in this time of disorganised 
and hard work. They must work for 10 
and 12 hours & day, and realise that they 
are working for a brighter future. They 
must devote all their forces to work Юг 
the 
The message further states that a longer 


, 


re-establishment of economic. life.' 
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working day had already been introduced 
in Knotep, Nijni Novgorod, and other 
towns, and will be extended throughout 
Russia. 

— —eee 


LIGHT AND PRODUCTION. 


The three fundamental components of 
a productive organisation are the man, 
the machine or tool, and the raw mate- 
rial Labour and materials have always 
heen available, and industrial progress is 
chiefly the result of improvements in the 
tools of production. The fact that good 
artificial lighting has a similar beneficial 
effect on production is not so generally 
recognised. If it were, there would soon 
be an end of dimly-lighted workshops, 
where one has sometimes almost to feel 
one's way between machines.  Further- 
more, an increase in output may be 
secured by а relatively small cost for 
lighting accessories, whereas it would 
cost many thousands of pounds to pro- 
duce the same result by means of im- 
proved machinery. 


LIGHT A8 AN AID TO EFFICIENCY. 


Light is just as much a tool ав a turret 
lathe. Hand and eye are both necessary 
in any industrial operation, and if there 
is any question as to which is the more 
important, the benefit of the doubt must 
be given to the eye. The effect of good 
artificial lighting on production is not 
merely a matter of opinion ; it is a fact, 
demonstrated by careful comparative 
tests in factories in which ineffective 
equipment has given place to lighting 
eystems based on engineering lines. And 
always the result has been an increase 
im output of from 8 to 30 per cent. 

All factories and workshops require 
artificial lighting during certain periods 
of the year, some all the year, and it 
may be taken as а conservative estimate 
that at least 20 per cent. of the total pro- 
duction of the country takes place under 
artificial illumination. Indeed, with the 
modern tendency in the direction of the 
multiple-shift system, the day may soon 
come when 50 per cent. of our manufac- 
tures are produced without the aid of 
sunlight. 


PRODUCTION UNDER ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. | 


In the past factory lighting was con- 
sidered merely as a necessary expense 
to be kept as low as possible, the illu- 
minating results being a secondary con- 
sideration. The reason for this was 
simply that industrial managers did not 
realise how large a proportion of their 
output was produced under artificial 
light. Taking this proportion at 20 per 
cent., and considering that the average 
daily period of artificial illumination is 
two hours, or one-fourth of the ordinary 
working day, we find that a quarter of 
the workman’s time is occupied in pro- 
ducing one-fifth of his output. In other 
words, his pace slackens as daylight 
fails, and under artificial light he works 
334 per cent. less quickly than by day- 
light. It is a fair inference that this 
falling-off in production is due to faulty 
lighting. Obviously, the remedy for this 
condition lies in the improvement of arti- 
ficial lighting up to the standard of good 
daylight. This does not mean necessarily 
that we must simulate daylight in respect 
of colour, but simply that we must ensure 
that the intensity and quality of the arti- 
ficial lighting are such as will permit of 
the comfortable effortless vision experi- 
enced during the hours of sunlight. 
Every straining of the eye to see some 
small object or intricate piece о! 
mechanism is a tacit condemnation of the 


lighting system, and, moreover, is a hin- 
drance to efficient production, 


would have been difficult, in fact almost 
impossible, to have provided artificial 
lighting of daylight quality. The requi- 
site appliances weresimply not available, 
or at least not available in the form suit- 
able for industrial use. To-day the situ- 
ation is entirely changed. The invention 
in 1914 of the half-watt type of incan- 
descent electric lamps placed at the dis- 
posal of the illuminating engineer a 
lighting instrument of incalculable value. 
Up to that time the only high-power elec- 
tric unit was the arc lamp, which, owing 
to its complexity, its need of constant 
attention, and the fluctuating quality of 
the light, was a very poor substitute for 
the ordinary metal-filament lamp, which 
became extremely popular, and, owing to 
its superior efficiency, completely ousted 
the old carbon-filament lamp. 
metal-filament lamp, although it made 
possible a great advance in the standard 
of factory lighting, was not available in 
a sufficiently large range of sizes to meet 
the requirements of daylight effective- 
ness. 


ence, has worked a revolution in factory 
lighting, and has made possible intensi- 


metal reflector or а glass reflecting bowl, 


GOOD LIGHTING APPLIANCES. 
Ten years, or even five years ago, it 


On the other hand, there was 


But the 


The half-watt incandescent lamp is the 


ideal light source for which the world 
has been waiting. It is made in a num- 
ber of sizes, from 60 watts wp to 1,500 
watts (approximately 120 to 3,000 candle- 
power) and for low-voltage circuits in 
15 and 30-watt sizes. 
it is an ordinary metal-filament lamp, 
burning with absolute silence and requir- 
ing no attention. It is, however, twice as 
economical as the metal-filament lamp. 
The half-watt lamp, therefore, provides а 
source of light with the simplicity, safety 
and convenience of the ordinary incan- 
descent lamp, coupled with the big light- 
ing possibilties of the arc lamp. 
addition, it gives a brilliant white light 


In all essentials 


In 


which approximates closely to daylight. 
This lamp, during its five years” exist- 


ties of illumination which previously 
were not considered practicable. 

But that is not all. Concurrently with 
the improvement in lamps, equal im- 
provement has been made in the design 
of reflector equipment. Now, the re- 
flector, whether it takes the form of a 


performs, or should perform, two very 
useful functions. One is to screen the 
brilliant filament of the lamp from the 
eyes of the workers, and the other is to 
re-direct and distribute the light, so that 
maximum illumination is received on the 
working plans. 


In the old days, with inefficient lamps, 


shades, it was necessary to have the light 
near the work. This, of course, is the 
very antithesis of daylight. .The best 
kind of daylight for any kind of work is 
that which comes through a north light 
or saw-tooth roof, and if we are to get 
the daylight effect into artificial lighting, 
that is the condition we must imitate. 
This could not be done with small units, 
but it can be done with the high-powered 
hali-watt lamp. 

Modern practice tends more and more 
in the direction of general overhead light- 
ing by means oi large units. In a large 
interior this eystem can be employed to 
the fullest advantage. For example, an 
aeroplane factory was very successful^y 
lighted by means of 1,000 half-watt lamps 
in diffusing bowls suspended at a height 


whether bare or fitted with ordinary, 


of 20 ft. and spaced 30 ft. apart. Тіс 
total effect of the illumination was very 
similar to daylight, and from the рто- 
ductive point 
providing the 
fore 
there was no slackening in output.. J 
deed, the workers hardly seemed to realise 
the change from daylight to artificial 
light. 


of view it was found that, 
light was switched on be- 
daylight had perceptibly aru 
n- 


. PRODUCTIVE INTENSITY. 
Another factor which has undergone 


considerable change as a result of the in- 
vention of the half-watt lamp and тік 
application to industrial lighting 1s our 
conception of what constitutes a Proper 
intensity of illumination. 
ago an average intensity of 2 ft. candles 
was considered almost extravagant. Ex- 
perience has shown that far higher inten- 
sities are frequently, indeed generally, 
desirable, and nowadays, 
which have put their lighting on a pro- 
ductive basis, it has often been found 
advantageous to employ intensities сі 
from 6 to 12 ft. candles. 
have 
limits, productive efficiency increases im 
proportion to the intensity, and in some 
cases а result of doubling an illumina- 
tiom which appeared exceptionally good, 
averaging, say, about 4 ft. candles, ar 
increase in output of from 10 to 20 pe- 
cent. has bcen achieved. 


А few 


years 


in factories 


Experiments 


shown that, within reasonable 


SOME INTERESTING TESTS. 
Tests lasting for several months have 


been made in à number of representative 


factories, and during the test period accu- 


rate records of production have been kept. 


First the test was carried on under the 


old lighting, which was no worse than 


that in use in the majority of the fac- 
tories in the country. Then modern light- 


ing with half-watt lamps in proper re- 


flectors was installed, and, after making 
allowances for changes of labour, me- 
chanical equipment, time of year, etc. 
the results showed an increase in pro- 
duction of from 8 to 30 per cent., the 
amount of increase depending upon the 
class of manufacture concerned. The 
average for all the tests was 15 per cent. 

In a pulley-finishing shop the output 
was increased from 30 to 100 per cent. 
for various operations, while a 12 per 
cent. increase was achieved in a carbu- 
rettor assembly shop. 

The influence of lighting on production 
varies with the class of work concerned. 
Naturally the effect is greater in the case 
of inspecting fine machine work and other 
processes requiring close vision than in 
foundries, sawmills, etc. Better hghting 
will in many cases, although not in all. 
call for an increased expense for electrical 
energy, lamps and maintenance, But 
even on the most lavish scale the cost of 
the lighting should be insignificant in 
comparison with the additional profit 
due to increased output. The best men 
and the best machinery are partially 
ineffective without the best lighting. Тө 
waste expensive labour and heavy piant 
investment for the sake of paltry econo- 
mies in electric lighting is, to eay the 
least, unbusinesslike. 

— a 


The Mersey Docks and Harbour Board. 
having considered the question of modernising 
the grain warehouses at Birkenhead, resolved 
that certain electric elevators and conveyances 
should be installed, as suggested by the enzi- 
neer, at a total estimated cost of £35,000 

The committee appointed to consider the 
question of a national memorial to Manx so!- 
diers and sailors who fell in the war have de- 
cided to egect on the Fairground at St, John's. 
where from time immemorial the Manx people 
have assembled to hear the proclamation of 
laws, an imposing Celtic Я 
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THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME 
EXHIBITION 
GALLERIES. 


The exhibition of works submitted in 
the open examinations for the Rome 
Seholarships in Architecture, Sculpture, 
Decorative Art, and Engraving at the 
Grafton Galleries is largely enhanced in 
value by examples of work executed by 
scholars of the British School in Rome. 
The members of the Faculties of Art 
elected to act in dealing with architecture 
include Messrs. Sir Arthur Blomfield, R.A. 
Prof. Lethaby, Sir E. L. Lutyens, A.R.A., 
Sir В. Lorimer, A. R.S.A., Ernest Newton, 
R.A., The President of the R.L B. À4., John 
W. Simpson, and the President of the 
Royal Academy, Sir Aston Webb. 

The judging was completed last week. 
Before referring to the designs chosen for 
the Prix de Rome final competitions, we 
commend the exhibits in the third 
gallery, representing the work after three 
years’ consecutive study by some of the 
most successful students, and particularly 
the measured drawings shown by Mr. L. 
De Soissons and Mr. P. D. Hepworth of 
the notable specimens of Genoa Palaces, 
as well as a series of six big strainers, by 
Mr. H. C. Bradshaw elected in 1913, de- 
voted to the restoration designs of the town 
of Palestrina, a fine combination of 
draughtsmanship and archeological 
scholarship. The big facade of the Palazzo 
Doria-Tursi, Genoa, the joint result of 
measuring, plotting, and drawing, carried 
. out by Messrs. De Soissons and Hepworth, 
is a creditable evidence of study, in which 
the former evidently did the surroundings 
of trees while the latter finished the eleva- 
tion. Their other subjects are the noble 
Renaissance Church of the Immaculata, 
tinted in sepia with masterly reserve, the 
Palazzo Serra, and the Palazzo Dell 
Universita in the same Italian city. No 
medieval examples are represented show- 
ing the change in taste still prevailing. 
Mr. Г. De Soissons is represented besides 
by his projects done at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts during part of his tenure of 
the Jarvis Studentship in Paris. 

The fourth gallery is chiefly occupied by 
architecture, and the subject set for the 
Prix de Rome, '' Courts of Justice," has 
been well competed for, five out of the 
nine schemes chosen for exhibition being 
selected for the final competition to be 
held in Rome. The treatment adopted 
lor the most part is too grandiose for 
satisfactory palatial effect, lacking often 
т refinement. Unfortunately, such а 
modest scheme as that by Mr. R. A. Dun- 
can, who shows a dignified long, low range 
of simple elevation, never could stand the 
ghost of a chance in such a contest, 
because of his unsuitable lay-out, though 
his courte have the advantages of private 
approaches from the rear for the judges 
and law officers, not provided nearly so 
well in chosen designs. His carefully- 
drawn detail exhibits much dexterity of 
delineation. Mr. D. W. Thomas succeeds 
with perhaps the most dignified design 
architecturally coneidered. His big, ex 
cellent detail of the central portico is a 
factor in his favour, but his courts are far 
from well grouped, and the internal areas 
are cramped. Mr. W. Dougil runs the 
last-mamed competitor very closely as re- 
gards architectural composition, but the 
awkward setting-out of the ground floor 
fenestration in the plinth does not line 
with the colonnade of the facade, entirely 
out of harmony with the window voids 01 
the general scheme of the elevation; in- 
deed, these lower ugly openings are spaced 
seemingly to fit the positions of the lamps' 
on the parapet of the river embankment.' 


4 


The courts are located similarly to those' 


| in the plan prepared by 
IN THE GRAFTON) The 
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Mr. Thomas. 
bird's-eye submitted by Mr. А. 
Koerner gives a very ordinary effect to 
his scheme, which, though chosen for the 
final, has an indifferent plan. The Neo- 
Grec design by Mr. F. O. Laurence 15 
adroitly drawn. His capacious central hall 
bisects the contrivance of the four courts, 
and presents a much more dignified lay-out 
than the other plans. Considerable space 
is occupied by secondary halls flanking 
these courts. Mr. E. R. Arthur shows the 
river embankments very capably, and his 
block of buildings is flanked by big de- 
tached columns capped by seated griffins. 
The inter-columniation adopted for the 
facade is too closely spaced, and in the 
general elevation drawing an increased 
emphasis is given to the verticality of the 
design by lines suggesting raised panels 
on the face of the shafts. In the detail 
these are omitted, so perhaps the effect 
referred to is only a trick of draughtsman- 
ship, and if so the result is misleading. 
The attic over the longitudinally placed 
hall is mot good, with its segmental headed 
big windows out of scale with the rest of 
the work. 

The beautiful water-oolour sketches 
shown by Mr. H. L. Bradshaw in this 
same room of architectural subjects are 
handled with feeling and a knowledge of 
colour values. It is a pity that the titles 
of the subjects are not given on the draw- 
ings for identification. Mr. W. A. Nar- 
beth, chosen for the final competition, 
shows some fine figure drawings and land- 
scapes; and Mr. J. Nixon, also selected, 
exhibits a good study of the Euston Station 
Entrance, his versatility being demon- 
strated by a choice of pasture scenes and 
landscapes, with trees well done. In the 
decorative section, Mr. A. Outlaw is риб 
in for the final, and much skill 48 dis- 
played by his drawings from the nude, 
posed distinctively and forcibly sketched 
from the life. His well-grouped compos!- 
tions show little reliance on extravagant 
detail. His scheme for the decoration of 
Cobham Church is not particularly in- 
teresting, however, and the way in which 
that interesting building is kept scarcely 
suggests any likelihood of its being im- 
proved under present conditions. 

In the sculpture, Mr. Gilbert Ledward, 
elected in 1913, takes the most prominent 
place in the first gallery. The low relief 
of his historic war frieze, executed for the 
Imperial War Museum, alone justifies his 
credit as a student of the school at Rome. 
The sketch design for another prize for the 
eame body has fine monumental quality 
as shown by his actual size detail. The 
work submitted by Mr. Alexander 
Styles, although his subjects are com- 
paratively few, should help his success 
for the Frix de Rome. His drawings of 
hands are specially good, and the low 
relief is a scholarly and artistic example 
of skill in arrangement. 


------><веве-4----- 


Тһе parishioners of Gresford, near Wrex- 
ham, have decided to accept the design of Sir 
Thomas Jackson for the erection of « porch 
on the north side of the Parish Church to 


serve as a war memorial. 


The Housing and Town-planning Committee 
of the Irlam Urban District Council have ac- 
oepted the offer which has been made by the 
Building Guild Committee, representing the 
operatives in the building trades, to erect a 
thousand houses. 'The Guild committee ie to 
find the labour, while the Council pays the 
wages bill, plus 10 per cent., to compensate for 
loss caused bs guaranteeing a full week's work 
or, in the event of broken time caused by 
inclement weather, a full week's wages to the 
workmen. Out of this 10 per cent. overhead 
charges for plant and transport will aleo be 
met. All materials will be bought by the Coun- 
cil and supplied to the operatives. 
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INSTITUTE ОҒ BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


A general meeting of the R.I.B.A. was 
held on Monday, Mr. Jno. W. Simpson 
(President) being in the chair. 

The formal business having been trana- 
acted, Mr. Paul Waterhouse delivered an 
address on the Future of Architectural 
Education. He said that the teaching of 
art differed from the teaching of всїепсе, and 
architecture being both science and art de- 
manded teaching of both kinds. In teach- 
ing science, facts were laid before the pupil 
for him to store and use for himself as facte, 
whereas in the teaching of an art, facts 
were laid before the pupil for him to digest 
and reproduce in his own form. Before 1882 
pupilage was the only accredited test of a 
man's having been educated as an architect. 
Hard things had been said about pupilage 
as & means of education, and many of them 
had been deserved. In small offices the pupil 
was often kept for a year or two to menial 
tasks, and later promoted to responsibilities 
for which he was unripe; while in the 
very large office the pupil might find himself 
one of a group of scholars remote from the 
actual mainsprings of operation, and getting 
little touch with the actualities of produc- 
tion and procedure. But, as many present 
knew, the young man usually got careful 
training, gocd advice, valuable experience, 
and a start in life. But the Institute saw 
that education in architecture ought not to 
be left to the haphazard whim of the collector 
of premiums. It began by inviting candi- 
dates to a voluntary examination, and in 1882 
established the obligatory examination, with. 
out passing which no aspirant was to be ad- 
mitted to the Associateship. One result of 
this action was to initiate & race of archi- 
tectural teachers ; and, probably, the hardest 
thing that could be said about those small 
beginnings of forty years ago was that they 
had led to ''cramming." This expression 
implied a teacher who loaded a pupil with 
facts, so attached that they could be suc- 
cessfully carried for a certain number of 
days and then unloaded at an examination. 
It was also implied that once the load was 
cast off the intellect of its bearer bore no 
traces of it that would affect his mentality. 
But, obviously, cramming was only a quee- 
tion of degree. Every teacher was a crammer 
in the sense that he helped to ladle into the 
taught some things which the student would 
not by the mere action of his own appetite 
think of as mental food ; if there were men 
who fed young minda with meat which was 
discharged at examinations in an undigested 
condition; the fault lay with examiners. 
There could be no excuse for holding 
examinations which could be passed by the 
mere emission of undigested facts or figures. . 
In its charter of 1887 the Institute took 
power to establish the Preliminary, Inter- 
mediate and Final examinations. Іп so do- 
ing it laid down the framework of a 
structure which was in a short while to 
exceed all expectations, and which entailed 
a considerable sacrifice on the generation of 
architects who made the change; for an archi- 
tect with an average of three pupils, each 
going for four years, would make from £250 
to £500 a year out of pupil taking. Nowadays, 
thanks to the educational facilities which 
had been the direct result of the examina- 
tions, it was common for a young man to 
get himself trained at a school from the 
start, and to delay entry into an office till 
& time when he was more likely to demand 
a salary than to pay a premium. The Pre- 
liminary examination was no more than а 
test that the candidate had received an educa 
tion of а standard up to that of a good 
secondary school, and had, besides, a know- 
ledge of drawing. Certificates or examina- 
Бопз from a large number of recognised 
universities, colleges, and schools were 
accepted. The Intermediate examination 
brought the candidate to grips with 
realities of architectural study; іп this 
examination and in the Final the aim was to 
make sure that the candidate could not only 
answer questions, but that he had spent a 
reasonable period in steady work. For the 
Intermediate, the Institute, anxious to do all 
in its power to promote and encourage the 
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means of education, had decreed that the 
courses of certain schools should be accepted 
ав subsututes for the passing of this 
examination; the school of the Architecturai 
Association of London and the architectural 
schoo,s of the Universities of London, Laver- 
pool and Manchester were in this list. The 
institute's hold on the qualifications of these 
recognised courses was secured by the 
уега1с18 of external examiners, who were for 
the most part members of the Board of 
Architectural Education. 

. Mr. Waterhouse continued, that although 
Chairman oí the Board of Architectural 
Education, he was speaking as an individual 
when expressing opinions as to future develop- 
ments. The whole object of the examination 
system, as fostered and controlled by the 
Institute, had been to make sure that sound 
education was going on in the country, and 
that only those who had successfully learned 
architecture were admitted as Associates. 
The Institute owed, and would continue to 
owe, incalculable thanks, on behalf of archi. 
tecture, to the personnel of the teachi 
profession. That profession had been recruite 
almost exclusively from the men who owed 
their own education 4irectly or indirectly 
to the examination system. It had to he 
remembered that learning was а much more 
important thing than teaching, which wa 
nothing more, even in Из noblest develop- 
ment, than an aid to learning. He mentioned 
this rather elementary fact because there 
was a school of thought which thought that 
the class of education à man received was 
of more importance than the class of know- 
ledge he had obtained by learning. He said 
Witaout reservation that he did not care 
where а man had been educated ^r aw 
he had been educated as long as he kiew. 
(Applause.) He did not object to the schn::l- 
ishness of schools nor to the multiplication 
of architectural schools ; the more the better, 
if they were all good. Ап interesting ana 
most encouraging sign of our present condi- 
tion in oonnection with architectural edu- 
cation was the growth of a strong and very 
divergently expressed enthusiasm cn the 
subject оі further development. From спе 
quarter there came the suggestion that what 
was needed for the enlargement of educa- 
tional growth. was the abolition of what was 
called ¿he stranglehold, but what he would 
prefer to call the embrace, of the R.I.B.A. 
Н was contended by this group that the 


whole control of the examining system should. 


be in the hands of the Universities, though 
to do them justice he did not sup they 
meant to exclude from the controlling bodies 
a certain school of architecture which had 
won its way to pre-eminence before some of 
the said Universities were born. Some in- 
novators insisted that examinations could only 
be fairy conducted by professional teachers; 
some maintained that а student should only 
be examined by his own teachers. Ву some 
it was felt that the Institute should do ite 
utmost to prolong the period of study and, 
as а consequence, delay the age óf enterin 
the profession. АП these contentions coul 
be cleared of elements foreign to the real 
point of issue and boiled down to 
what might be called ‘reform,’ though 
he did not like the name; because 
it implied vice of some sort in the 
person or body to be reformed. “ For my- 
self," he said, “І can see no vice whatever 
in the prevailing system. All that it suffers 
Їгот is the old familiar nursery ailment of 
growing pains. The education system is be- 
coming a big boy—a very big boy by now, 
and what is needed is nothing more than an 
adjustment in order to bring the machinery 
of his existence into line with the facta of 
his new conditions. The call for a more 
intimate participation in the examination 
system, the demand for greater stimulus to 
higher education, the wish for a wider terri- 
torial extension of the benefits of such educa- 
tion can all, I think, be met by very simple 
devices of organisation. One clamour 1 hope 
. will never be met—the voice, 1 mean, of 
those who desire that the body which started 
the educational improvement which super- 
seded mere pupilage should abandon its in- 
terest in education and should hand the keys 
of entry to its own body over to other 
institutions, The Board of Education іп 
Architecture must be strengthened, enlarged, 


во às to be representative of all the national 
interests which concern themselves with archi- 
tectural education, and made capable of 
securing the services of every human and 
national force which cares about ite ends; 
but it must remain a body appointed or in- 
vited by the R.I.B.A., it must jealously and 
zealously serve the intereste of the Institute 
in excluding unsuitable men from member- 
ship, and it must or should be the permanent 
national force in the control of the examina- 
tion system. How is all this to be carried 
out? In the first place, the bonds which at 

resent unite our Board to the teaching 

dies of the country must be enlarged. This 
can be done without any loss of dignity by 
the Institute and with a great increase of 
prestige. Every large reoognised school, 
| 115647 I mean in our technical sense, 
should have representation on the Board. 
Similarly there should be on the Board suck 
representation as we may be able to invite, 
and to secure all national bodies interested in 
our work. We should not, I think, shrink 
from inviting the Education Offices of Eng. 
land arid Scotland, the Royal Academy and 
the older Universities to help us by the pre- 
sence of their nominees. Тһе Council here 
would retain the pent of eleoting from our 
Institute the main. y of the Board, but 
the effect of the enlargement in the directions 
indicated would be to make it national as 
well as professional in character." 

Mr. Waterhouse added that a board of 
this increased size and rather changed men 
tality would be administrative and delibera- 
tive rather than executive, and would remit 
the functions of detailed control to a sub- 
committee largely composed of teaching mem- 
bera of the board. At the present moment no 
one knew how far the State might take in- 
terest in, and give aid to, architectural educa- 
tion, but it was well to keep the possibility 
in view. As for the Institute's relationship 
with the schools, he proposed to strengthen 
it by a more real admission of the schools to 
representation. The Institute had been 
sated to give the schools greater rein by 
according recognition, such as to exempt 
students not only from the Intermediate ex- 
amination, but also from the Final. But 
the schools asked too much when they de- 
manded, even under limitations, that the In- 
stitute should consider a man qualified for 
Associateship without its having examined 
him in any degree whatever. А compromise 
was possible. Some were hoping that the 
professional part of the Final examination 
should be enlarged into something more real 
than it was at present, and their idea was 
that no student should be considered аз 
passed for Associateship until he had ob- 
tained two certificates—one in the artistic 
and technical side of his craft and the other 
in the professional—and that he should be 
allowed to pass whichever of these two de- 
partments of test his circumstances dictated 
as most convenient. If, therefore, any 
schools arrived at the stage of being worthy 
to obtain exemption for their students from 
& large part of the Final examination, it 
should be possible to arrange that the Insti- 
tute could grant such a measure of exemption 
as would not abrogate its own power of say- 
ing the final word as to the candidate's fit- 
ness, "The Institute must remain sole judge 
in regard to the professional test, but, with 
regard to the technical part, it might recog- 
nise as qualifying for exemption from 118 ex- 
amination certain advanced courses and ex- 
aminations of selected universities and 
schools, subject always to this proviso : that 
the Institute's examining body must in every 
case be judges of the standard reached in 
design. His own view on this particular sub- 
ject was that the Institute might retain its 
essentially necessary hold on the design test. 
without insisting that the design examination 
should be conducted on the Institute pre- 
mises. In fact, he imagined it might be pos- 
sible for the pupil of a school *' recognised ” 
for the Final examination to pass the whole 
of his exemption test on the echool or uni- 
versity premises, except that һе would 
necessarily have to pass the professional ех- 
amination at the Institute, and that his ex 
emption on the technical side would not be 
obtainable until the Institute had passed the 
drawings produced by him àn the design test. 
at lis university or school. At present по 


of educational achievement. 


and still controls. 


examination 


school was admitted “recognition " by the 
Institute except after special inspection by 


the Board of Architectural Education, ana, 
further, the courses and examinations on 
which the recognition was based were con. 


stantly under tne eye of external examinen 


in touch with that board. 1% was probable 


that this arrangement might need be supple. 


mented by the appointment of inspectors. 
Mr. Waterhouse concluded : I have the 


most genuine belief iu the teaching power of 
the excellent schools which the*young uni- 
versities have started, and of the still young 
schools which some of the older ones have 
established. 
ful belief in the non-university schools which 
are springing up and multiplying all around 


I have also a genuine and hope- 


us. Е have a great expectation of the atelier 


system, which is рише forth new life 
idan 


under the sheltering guidance of the Royal 


Academy, and lastly, 1 have an old affection 
and loyal admiration for the heroic Architec- 


tural Association and its unsurpassed record 
la fact, I 
believe that the vigour of architectural edu- 
cation all over the country is one of the most 


healthy and brilliant things in an England 


which is not always brilliant and not ın all 
lts departments heaithy ; but I cannot be рег 


suaded by any threats or argumente that 


there is any reason whatever why the Roval 
Iustitute of British Architects should release 
tts love of or its affectionate hold upon the 
education system which it promoted, fostered, 
(Applause.) 

Sir Amhurst Selby Bigge, K.C.B., moved 
a vote of thanks to the lecturer, and Mr. W. 
R. Davies, C.B., seconded this. Both these 
gentlemen spoke very briefly, but the subse- 
quent discuswon was continued at great 
length. 

Professor Beresford Pite said it would be 
weli if they could have a summary showing 
the results of the examination for, say, the 
five years previous to 1914.  'This should 
give the total number of those who sat for 
the Intermediate examination—he imagined 
this to be about 200 a year—and state how 
many had come to that stage from schools, 
and how many not from schools. His own 
impression was that something less than half 


-the architectural education up to the inter- 


mediate point was done in the schools. The 
rest was done somehow in the offices, if not 
under formal pupilage, at least under office 
training. Аз to the Final examination, he 
would like to know how many came up for 
that examination compared with the number 
who came up for the Intermediate, and he 
would like to know what was the proportion 
oi those who passed the Final examination 
out of those who presented themselves. He 
would like to know, also, what records the 
Institute had of those who failed to pass, 
whether they came back again or were lost. 
As long as the Institute maintained its 
present position of keeping the Final 
examination in the hands of those architecte 
who had not got enough business to occupy 
themselves, it would put a stop on the whole 
progress of architectural education at the In- 
termediate examination. In consequence of 
the establishment of . the — Intermediate 
examination, and the allowance of the certifi- 
cates of exemption to the schools, every one 
of those schools had a completed course of 
architectural examination leading up to the 
Intermediate standpoint. but there was no 
school of architecture in the country that 
had got a course up to the Institute's Final. 
A progressive University like Liverpool or 
Manchester would take the Institute's Inter- 
mediate examination as a step towards its 
own degree in architecture. The Archi- 
tectural Association had found itself in a 
difficulty when endeavouring to make a course 
for the Final examination as at present con- 
stituted. If the Institute was prepared to 
accept the certificate of courses towards 
Final examination, those Final courses wo 
be given in the schools, and architectura 
education would get its needed impetus. Пе 
would like to support in the warmest а 
Mr. Waterhouse's suggestion that the Fina 
should be divided, so that 
technical courses might still be conducted m 
the universities and recognised schools, 3 
he hoped the Council of the Institute " 
consider the very important bearing. W 
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would have on the recognised schools. It 
was in the advanced studies that the help 
of the teacher was most needed; in the ad- 
vanced studies in scientific construction and 
the application of building law, to say 
nothing of design, the help of an inspiring 
teacher was almost everything. The interests 
of architectural education lay in the pursuit 
of final ultimate studies rather than in the 
intermediate standpoint at which they had 
arrived во successtully. As to the subject. 
nıatter of the Final examination, he was un- 
convinced of the desirability of this In- 
stitute taking to itself the position of being 
the uKimate critic of architecture. It had to 
Әс remembered that a man's progressive 
years were those of student life. lt was then 
that the mind was active, when problems 
dealing with, say, the planning of & city 
presented themselves to the mind in the most 
delightful form. Sympathy with the young 
student’s point of view, appreciation of its 
originality and freedom were vital; but they 
were not to be expected from-the class of 
men who formed the Final Examination 
Board of the Institute. He was not blind to 
the other side, the practical side of the 
question. It must be stated quite clearly 
that the architect could never be produced in 
school. (Hear, hear.) The real practical 
architect was not the product of any course 
of study. The architect must have contact 
with business, with men and with materials, 
or his dreams would continue dreams and 
never be built upon the solid earth. As to 
the question of whether the first or second 
period of two or three years each was best 
for office experience, the student should not 
be compelled to take his first group of years 
in the school and his second in the office. 
There were very great advantages in start- 
ing the man at once in contact with actual 
work ; a£ present, half the students who came 
for the Intermediate examination came not 
from schools but from offices. He would 
like to make this contribution of experience, 
that the ablest students he had dealt with— 
those who had developed ability to the 
greatest extent—had commenced life in the 
lower grades of the architect's office; and at 
a later period, owing to evening study and 
assiduous work, had obtained scholarships 
for university or college courses. He at- 
tached very great value to practical ас- 
quaintance with architectural drawing as 
well in the earlier stage of training аа at the 
later one. They knew that office ex- 
репепсе had to come in somewhere, and he 
asked them to remember its great value at 
the outset as well as later. With regard to 
architectural.examinations, there were ques- 
tions of professional practice, building eti- 
4uette and practical life, requiring know- 
ledge which could only be acquired in an 
office; &nd an examination in,such subjects 
would be better decided by a board of 
practitioners than by a Есігі! of water-tight 
instructors in architecture. London practi- 
tioners as a rule were absurdly ignorant of 
the Local Government management and by- 
laws, which in extraordinary variety governed 
building throughcut the country, so that such 
questions as he had Leen alluding to could 
not be settled by them. 

Professor Reilly said the Institute's 
examination had been established at a period 
when examinations were thoroughly believed 
in. . At that time London University was a 
purely examining body, simply giving certi- 
ficates; but another generation had laughed 
that kind of thing out of existence, and the 
new University of London was a great teach- 
ing body. Architecture was passing out of 
the examination phase. He himself had 
crammed for a fortnight to pass the Inter- 
mediate, and for another fortnight to pass 
the Final. The architectural schools had 
not really grown out of the Institute's 
examinations they had grown out of a de- 
sire on all hands to promote a great art, 
and they did not start to cram up their 
students for the Institute's examinations as 
existing in those days. In was to the ever- 
lasting honour of the Architectural Associa- 
tion School that it went forward on its own 
scheme of design regardless rather of the In- 
stitute's teaching. At Liverpool they had 
done much the same. Since the institution 


of the Board of Architectural Education 
tbings had altered, for the Board had in- 
stituted continuous problems in design which 
had led to & great growth in the schools. 
He believed the Architectural Association 
Lad 200 students, and that there were over 
100 other schools in a similar condition. The 
danger was lest the enthusiasm of the 
students should be squeezed out by a rather 
hard iron net through which only the little 
fish could get.  (Laughter. Не did not 
suggest that power should be taken away 
from the Institute; he wanted to bring the 
Institute into the schoo's. He would like 
to have on the Board of Architectural 
Examination as many external examiners as 
liked to join it. He welcomed very much 
the suggestion as to the future division of 
the final examination. They had a five years' 
course at Liverpool University. И at the 
end of that course the student was not ht 
to be an Associate of the Institute—that was 
the kind of membership that civil engineers 
znd so on gave after three years—the teach- 
ing had better be given up. 

Mr. Lewis Solomon said he had been rather 
hurt at some of the remarks of Mr. Pite. 'The 
Institute's examiners were the very cream of 
the profession and were always extremely 


busy. It was the busiest men who were able 
to give time to a thing of this sort. (Hear, 
hear.) 


Professor Richardson said that as a mem- 
ber of the acaderric staff of the London Uni- 
versity School of Architecture—the oldest 
architectural school in London excepting that 
of the Royal Academy—he would like to 
draw attention to the weakness of the exist- 
ing system of training. Architecture could 
not be taught; it was only possible to study 
ita e'ementary and underlying principles. 
Certificate and degree courses did not pro- 
duce architects, but Associates of the 
R.I.B.A. (Laughter. In his opinion, the 
present system did not allow a sufficiently 
lengthy training. The aims of the Institute 
should be to promote, not an academic, but 
an ideal atmosphere, while still retaining its 
position as premier examining body, with 
power to enlarge the educational board; it 
should endeavour to co-ordinate, correct, and 
improve the efforta of the academic centres. 
The architect's training should be spread 
over a period of fifteen years, and thence to 
the end of life. The immaturity of British 
architects lay in the direction of design. 

Dr. Elliot Smith said that medicine had 
passed through the same phase of pupilage as 
architecture, but had now for many years 
been completely rid of that method of educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Maurice Webb said the proposal to in- 
crease the scope of the Board of Architectural 
Examination met everybody's approval. The 
Institute might insist on any standard it 
liked for admission to its ranks, but the 
Board should insist on something higher ; at 
any rate, 16 was not for the Institute to say 
what should be the standard for the Board 
to aim at. In 1847 there were no serious 
schools of architects 1n the country, now there 
were many; there were also a great many 
more architectural societies. All these in 
time would have their examinations and 
degrees. : 

Professor A. C. Dickie said he hoped the 
Board of Architectural Examinations would 
be enlarged in scope so that the State, uni- 
versities, and big schools might come in and 
recognise its degrees. (Applause.) 

Another speaker said Mr. Waterhouse liked 
the word “ embrace ” better than “ strangle- 
hold”; but there were embraces which 
squeezed the wind out of one. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Alan E. Munby said he wes an ex- 
aminer, and was disappointed that more was 
not done to give a technical training. In 
modern building the architect took great re- 
sponsibilities. The public schools ought to 
be got into better touch with the archi- 
tectural curriculum, for they had good 
science facilities and only needed to be told 
what was needed to give the grounding for 
tha architect’s technical work. 

Mr. Lionel E. Budden, referring to Mr. 
Waterhouse’s statement, “I do not care 
where a man has been educated so long as he 
knows," said that unless the Institute as a 
whole could say that its members had gone 


through a properly equipped course, architec- 
ture woua not nave tne prestige it should 
have. (Applause.) 

The Cnairman said that if reform waa 
necessary the school was not the important 
thing; № was only the means to the end. 
(Hear, hear.) 

.Mr. Waterhouse very briefly replied to the 
discussion, and the meeting ended. 

— ө «—— ———— | 
SURVEY ON THE WESTERN FRONT.* 

Ву Сарт. У паллы Н. ТАРР, M.C.+ 

When England was first committed to 
operations in France in 1914, it had been 
anticipated that a large supply of a com- 
paratively small scale map would be required, 
and, owing to the foresight of M.I.4 at the 
War Office (Colonel Sir М. C. Hedley, C.B.. 
C.M.G.) and of the Ordance Survey (Colonel 
Sir C. F. Close, K.B.E.), en ample supply 
was in readiness, and was controlled in 
France by Colonel E. M. Jack, C.M.G., 
D.8.0., known as “ Maps, G.H.Q.” 

These maps were reproductions of the 
1.80000 Service Géographique de l'Armée 
Frangaise, and as long as the war was one 
of movement were sufficient for the purpose, 
but towards the end of 1914, when the орров- 
ing armies faced one another and began to 
prepare a vast system of trenches from sea 
to sea or from sea to neutrality, that is, for 
а war of positions, it very quickly became 
apparent that an accurate map on а much 
larger scale would be uir for trench 
representation, for operations, etc. Topo- 
graphical sections were formed, and were 
faced with a variety of interesting problems 
and work. 

MATERIALS AVAILABLE FROM WHICH TO WORK. 

1. The French National Triangulation. 
1818—1855; known as "Triangulation dex 
Ingénieurs Géographes."' 

t covered the whole of France. Stations 
consisted mostly of spires, steeples, towers. 
and other prominent objecta. There were. 
however, scarcely any actual beacons, and as 
the greater proportion of the work was in 
manuscript, only а small portion having been 
published, and kept at the Service Géogra 
phique, Paris, only, and also owing to the fact 
that relative errors of as much as 1.500 oc- 
curred, it was often a matter of great diffi. 
culty to decide what actual spire or other 
mark actually represented the station. In 
many cases it was not by any means the 
most prominent object that had been chosen. 
from reasons of caution, no doubt; secondly, 
the Belgian triangulation of a later date. 
having Brussels as ite origin, did not agree 
with the position of common points. 

The origin was— 


Lat. 54g 27' 42.55" М. = 48° 50’ 48.5862" М. 

Long.00401'06.81- E. = 2”20'49 53644" E. of Greenwich, 
or 34.60644" EJ. of Paris. 

Ar. 3058 33' 15.00’  =274%47' 54-06" 


(Pantbéon, Relle Assise.) 

2. The Northern Chain of Triangulation. 
starting from the points connected with the 
British Ordnance Survey Triangulation, 1860, 
and running through Cassel and Kemmel to 
the Belgian frontier. 

3. The French Admiralty Survey, pro- 
viding a series of well-determined points 
roughly along the coast and 10 miles inland. 

4. The Belgian Triangulation, an excellent 
work, but with its origin differing slightlv 
Їгот the French value of the same. 

5. The Incomplete Triangulation, сотп- 
menced in 1890, to include all secondary and 
tertiary stations and a new Cadastral Survey 
based on new points. In our area the new 
meridian of Paris and the Amiens parallel 
only had been completed from remeasured 
arcs and a new base. The latitude and 
azimuth and the base were from new work, 
and calculated on a different figure of the 
earth (Clarke’s), and as a consequence it was 
an exceedingly difficult problem, even for 
a trained geodesist, to combine points thus 
fixed with the original triangulation points. 
1818-1855. However, towards the end of 
the war this was successfully done, although 

* Read at the Ordinary General Meeting of The 
Surveyors' Institution, on Mondav, Februarv 16, 1920. 

+ In writing thia article Tam indebted to M.I.4, and 
especially Colonel №. M. Jack. for valuable hints and 
various photogr. pha: also to Lieut.-Colone] Winter- 
“otham for some hinte on sound ranging, and also for 
the usa of many interesting photographs; and to the 


Royal Geographica] Society for the loan of blocks for 
illustratiops. 
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‘mo less than four different figures of the 
earth (Carte de France, Du Plessis, Clarke's, 
Bessel's and five different projections 
Bonne's, Lambert's, Cassini’s, Admiralty 

rojection for the Coast Survey, Prussian 

-Doppel Projection) were involved. 

This triangulation had its stations marked 
by brick pedestals or chimneys, and was 
consequently not so open to daniage from 
enemy artilery fire as was the old. 

The enemy destroyed all the trig. points 
of this triangulation in his lines. 

The origin was— 

Lat. 54g27'36.18" М. = 48250' 46.52232" 

Long. 008 01' 06.93" E. = 2^20'49.57532" E. of Greenwich, 

or 34.61532" E. of Paris. 


Az. 305g33'08.56" =274747' 51.97344" 
(Panthéon, Belle Assise.) 


WORK FOR THE SURVEYOR. 


The surveyor then was faced with three 
“main problems :— 

(1) Production of one mean and reliable 

triangulation ; 

(2) Production of a large scale map based 

on this triangulation ; 

(3) Production of battery boards with large 

` scale maps thereon for the artillery, 

showing accurately battery position, tar- 
gets, aiming points, and bearing points. 

1. Under Colonel Winterbotham's direction, 
and under the immediate supervision of 
Captain McCaw, the incomplete triangulation 
of 1890 was worked upon, and had the armis- 
tice not intervened, the whole of France 
would have been covered with a reliable 
triangulation of fixed points, from which the 
western points of the Belgian triangulation 
would have differed at most by 12 métres. 

2. By the means of field topographical work 
and air photos a large scale map, originally 
a direct enlargement from the 1-80000, was 
produced of a very high order of accuracy. 

3. Boards were eventually produced for the 
artillery (as explained in detail under 
“ Methods ””) of such accuracy that had the 
guns themselves been without error, and 
the enemy positions known, misses would 
have been entirely eliminated. 


METHODS. 


l. In general, and essentially in war, it is 
‘necessary to define triangulation points either 
by geographical or rectangular co-ordinates, 
the former on the smaller scales, the latter 
on the larger. The cartographer places these 
according to the projection used, and it 


therefore becomes almost a necessity to Î 


&dopt some form of orthomorphic projection 
(correct shape), for Bonne's, and some other 
projections, give rise to errors in bearing of 
seriously increasing amount on anything but 
the smallest scale. 

For a war of positions it was obviously con- 
stantly necessary for the gunner to measure 
the angle or bearing from his reference point 
and the distance to the target, and it fell to 
the lot of the surveyor of the topographical 
and the field survey battalions to measure 
these accurately for him; in fact, it became 
almost his first duty. It became necessary, 
then, to cover his map with a grid valued 
northwards and eastwards of the origin at 
Paris (the Delgium Bonne origin of the grid 
was at Brussels); a 1,000.yard grid was 
adonted. and the original French sheets of 
20.000 x 32,000 mètres, 21,872.5 x 54,995.6 yds., 
split up into four British sheets of 10,936 x 
17,500 yds., 11 grids north and south with 
overlap of 64 vds. and 173 grids east and west 
with overlap of 2.2 yds., numbered, say, 36c 
N.E., N.W., S.E., S.W. 

These sheets were originally direct photo 
enlargements from the 1.80000 Carte de 
France to 1.20000, апа, of course, faithfully 
reproduced all errors. The 1-80000 (as has 
been stated under “Material available ”) 
had only rough hachuring to show the hill 
formations, and originally 5-métre interval 
form lines were introduced by interpolation 
from known heights and the general formation. 
of the hachures. This evidently allowed room 
for errors, and fitting an accurate survey of a 
run of trenches to a photo enlargement of a 
. rather inaccurate original map was the cause 
of much heartburning to the young surveyor. 

On the map the main grids consisted of 
squares 6,000x x 6,000x split up into 36 squares 


of 1.000x side, and numbered consecutively | only 
1—36. These, again, were split up into 4, ' was 


to the theodolite. 


a, b, с, d," and each of these by estimation 


to 5x measured eastwards and northwards. 
These sheets had the value from the origin 


of the grid printed at each corner. 


It often became necessary to resect the 


positions of heavy, siege or other important 


batteries in a manner that gave greater 
accuracy than could be obtainable from plane 


table work. When three or more trigono- 
metrical points were visible, resections were 


made either directly by the theodolite or 
where necessary through a periscope attached 
Many instances occurred 
in which the handy man was able to find a 
rapid method of obtaining resection which 


might have presented serious difficulties to 


the ordinary surveyor. The quickest man at 


these jobs became the ablest field survey 


officer. Many cases occurred where it was 
possible to obtain resections from a partly 
demolished roof or house, or by removing 
tiles therefrom, from overturned sugar factory 
retorts, from mine towers or dump winding 


stations, or other points quite vulnerable to 


artillery, at close range to the enemy, and 
by taking bearings and distance from them 
to the actual battery position. Ican say with 
certainty that to officers fortunate enough to 
belong to the staff of field survey battalions, 
these problems arising daily presented possi- 
bilities of applying ingenuity and enterprise 


that were always & source of keen pleasure 


and enjoyment, and it is not to be wondered 
at that such officers, as a rule, loved their 
work with heart and soul, and if unfortunate 


enough to be wounded on such duties were 


most unhappy until fit enough again to be 


back at their jobs. 


2. Аз soon as it was possible to supply the 
feld survey battalions with sheets, with a 
requisite number of fixed points plotted 
thereon, the battalion commanding officer 
sent out his topographers, and thus gradually 
the detail was corrected and supplemented 
until a very high order of topographical map 
was produced. The work offered in many 
instances delightful opportunities for exer- 
cising ingenuity in escaping observation ny 
the enemy. Hollow artificial trees were of 
use at times, or one could work, with plane 
table set up in such a manner amongst the 
ruins of a house, so that nothing but the 
sight veins and levels showed above, and in 
such a position the place of the plane table 
was often preferable to that of the person. 

Of course it was necessary also to produce 
пре of the area occupied by the Boche, 
and in general about 30 miles behind his 
trench lines was done, and here, of course, 
the surveyor was entirely in the hands of the 
airmen for his main detail, and he proved 
a most efficient and capable member of His 
Majesty's Forces, and rarely, if ever, was 
sent out to obtain photos of a certain area 
without returning with the necessary data on 
plates. These photos were taken generally 
with a 10-inch focal length lens, so that, 
say, at a height of 5,000 feet a plate waa pro- 
duced on a seale of 50,000, and so as the 
height at which the plate was exposed was 
invariably reported a good initial idea of 
scale could be obtained, but it rested with 
the surveyor and cartographer to eliminate 
errers due to the forward movement of the 
plane during the operating of the shutter, 
and to the fact that generally photos were 
not taken whilst the plane was on an abso- 
lutely even keel. This was managed in the 
following manner: Four or more trig. points 
were plotted on a plain piece of paper in 
their correct positions. The paper was then 
placed on a board movable in all directions, 
whilst the plate with the same four or more 
trig. points marked on it was placed 
in an instrument like a magic lantern 
running along lines to the board, and illu- 
minated at the back with a strong electric 
light. In this manner the trig. points shown 
on the original plate were made to coincide 
exactlv with the trig. points plotted in their 
correct positions, and at the required scale 
on the board; the angle of distortion was 
thus reproduced by the angle and tilt of the 
board required to make the coincidence, and 
the plate was then rephotograped at this angle, 
eliminating the distortion made by the figure 
of the trig. points. Of course by this method 
that area situated within the trig. points 


was so extended that generally, wherever 
photos were available, the information could 
be used from them accurately for topographi. 
cal and trench purposes; in fact, so much 
was this the case that by the end of the 
war a very much more reliable map than 
the original 1-80000 Carte de France had been 
produced over a very large area. It was un. 
fortunate that hardly any of the French 
cadastral maps of the area under enemy con- 
trol were available, as they provided a won- 
derful extension of points for the trig. 
such as the junction of main roads, еіс, 
which were easily recognisable on air photos. 

So much for the general al 
detail, but now what about the levelling and 
contouring of such areas? By the means of 
known heights and the stereoscope, and other 
indications, some officers, of whom Colonel 
Winterbotham, C.M.G., D.S.O., is an ex- 
ample, became so adept at this levellmg, 
which he himself has described as an after. 
dinner recreation, that in very fact they 
might have been over the country itself, so 
accurate was their reproduction of the hill 
features. 

lt must be remembered, however, that 
there were often serious difficulties to be over- 
come. Trig. pointes on photos from heights 
were not always readily recognisable from the 
Paris description thereof, and there were no 
less than six systems of levelling in existence, 
all of which had to be synchronised to one 
mean system or to one another :— 


Datum. Nivellement général de France.... .00 metres 
»  Be!gian Ponts et Chaussées ........ 2.47 , 
5» Belgian Nivellement général........ 20, 
» Northern France (systéme Bourdalon). 9343 
» Belgian Nivellement de Précision .. .29 „м 
» Bystéme Lallemand ................ : ji 
Cartared German maps sometimes helped 


us to eiucidate some of these difficulties. 

3. She surveyor was called upon to aid the 
gunrer іп many ways. Не had to provide 
him with a board showing him his position, 
target, reference point, bearing picket, etc. 
The board was usually a two-ply board with a 
zinc plate superimposed (not always, however, 
as some battery commanders preferred one 
without the zinc, and consequently into which 
they could stick drawing-pins at will). This 
zinc had etched on to it the grid lines, and the 
map was then pasted on sectionally to avoid 
distortion; on this were shown the gun posi- 
tions, targets known, reference points known 
as the R.O.'s, and the angle from this to a 
picket driven in by the ‘surveyor, so that the 
gunner could always obtain the angle to any 
point on the map by actually measuring it 
on the map, or by placing his gun on to the 
line of the picket and swinging through to 
the object, as already explained. 


(To be continued.) 
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Mr. Sydney Perks, F.S.A., the city sur 
veyor, has designed the tablet to be placed 
in the Guildhall to the memory of the Cor- 
porators, Corporators' sons, and officers who 
fell in the war. 


Аз certain of the buildings of the White City 
are to be retained by the Government for a 
further period, the Committee have decided to 
postpone the holding of the Inter-Allied Victory 
Exhibition until the White City is available for 
the public. 


Mr. Arthur Thomas Bolton, Е.В.І.В.А., 
F.S.A.. Curator, Soane Museum, will give 
three Cantor lectures at the Royal Society of 
Arts on ' The Decoration and Architecture of 
Robert Adam and Sir John Soane, 1758—1837, 
on May 3, 10, and 17. 


Тһе city of Columbia. possesses 62 miles of re- 
info-ced concrete sewer, 4,000 ft. of which 13 
above ground. The first plans provided for the 
use of cast-iron pipes, but investigation showe 
a marked eaving from using precast сн 
pipe. The above-ground portion consists ы 
15 іп. and 18 in reinforced concrete pipe Їз! 
on a concrete trestle consisting of a 12 m. by 
16 in. reinforced concrete beam supported by 
concrete bents placed on 20 ft. centres. 


Weston-supor-Mare has hit on a novel plan 
for obtaining houses, Several big cinema 
schemes are on foot, and the Council has т 
timated that it will let them go forward only 
on condition that dwelling-houses to a sim 
value are erected at the same time. The 000 
tractors for the Regent Street picture теа 
had accepted this condition, and had under 


taken to erect twelve workmen'e dwellings & 


actually correct to scale, but the system, вп approximate oontraot price o£ £12,000. 
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CHANCEL SCREEN, SEFTON 
CHURCH, LANCS. 

The old rood screen at St. Helen's, at 
ЗеНоп, is one of the most complete and 
beautiful in Lancashire, and has lately 
undergone à scheme of careful renovation 
to the memory of Lord Sefton's second 
son, the Honourable Cecil Richard Moly- 
neux, who was killed at the Battle oi 
Jutland Bank. The screen had suffered 
seriously from restorations of 1819 and 
1843, when its height was reduced some 
three feet, and it was despoiled of much о! 
its beauty. The ornaments were, however, 
largely preserved, and have been re-used 
in their proper places. À careful measured 
drawing of the screen was made by Richard 
Bndgens in 1817, before the first restora- 
tion. This, and the evidence of the screen 
itself, have proved invaluable in restor- 
ing it to something of its pristine beauty. 
The work was admirably executed by 
Messrs. Cornish and Gaymer, of North 
Walsham. The architect is Mr. W. D. 
Caroe, M.A.(Cantab), F.S.A. F.R.LB.A,, 
The photographs here (reproduced were 
shown in the War Memorials' Exhibition 
held at the Royal Academy last autumn. 


PROPOSED WAR MEMORIAL, $T. 
BARNABAS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 

The proposed work has ‘been designed 
on the lines of the ancient churchyard 
crosses, of which a number are still extant. 
The base consists of hexagonal steps, 
on which are placed four rectangular 
panels containing the names of the fallen. 
The shaft\is surmounted by a calvary with 
a penthouse over. The height is about 
30 feet. The whole is to be in Clipsham 
stone, and the panels in Hopton wocd, with 
lead letters. An inscription runs round 
the base. Mr. P. M. Andrews, A.R.I.B.A., 
of Ealing, is the architect, and the drawing 
was showm at the Royal Academy War 
Memorials’ Exhibition. 


GODSTONE HOUSING SCHEME, 
OXTED, SURREY. 
_ The site of these working-men’s houses 
15 in Beadles Lane, Oxted. There are 
three distinct varieties, two being provided' 
with parlours. Some of the buildings are 


to be faced with rubble masonry 
got on the site, and some are rough 
casted. Eleven-inch hollow walls are 
shown, where bricks are used. The 


fully dimensioned working plans and 
Sections reproduced herewith to a suffi- 
ciently large readable scale, show the 
necessary points of detail, all of which 
have been most carefully worked out for 
economising space as well as labour. Two 

rooms are sufficient for the smaller 
cottages, which have a good, large living- 
room and scullery kitchen free from 
cluttering up of doorways. The larger 
dwellings have three bedrooms, all with 
fireplaces. Bicycle standings are pro- 
vided in the biggest pairs. Mr. Arthur 
Keen, F.R.I.B.A., of Gray's Inn, W.C., 
I$ the architect. A point of interest call- 
Ing dor particular attention is that 
although officially in the London area 
en of the houses are to be erected in 
stone. 


— ee —— 


Mr. W. Walcot has been eleoted a Fellow of 
the Royal Society 'of Painter-Etchers and En- 
gravers. 


.The Maidstone Town Council have sanc- 
tioned the demolition of a number of small 
tenements in King Street, on the site of which 
it 18 proposed to build a picture palace. The 
owner has provided wooden cottages for the 


THE BUILDING GUILDS. 


LONDON MEETING. 


The Manchester Building Guild scheme 
was explained in the Kingsway Hall, Kings- 
way, last Monday might by Mr S. G. Hobson, 
the general secretary of the Manchester Build- 
ing Guild Committee. 

He said that the procedure for a guild 
scheme in Manchester and Warrington was 
being followed now in a dozen other towns 
in Lancashire. He hoped before many weeks 
had passed that the Manchester Building 
Trades Committee would be transformed into 
the North-Western Building Guild. If that 
should take place, he thought they would not 
hesitate to offer, above the heads of the local 
authorities, to build 100,000 houses for the 
Government. The Building Guild was more 
vapable of building that number of houses 
than the Government was of accepting the 
offer. Тһе houses erected under the guild 
scheme would be built for absoiutely net 
cost. plus 10 per «ent. for overhead charges. 

Some people were very shocked at this 10 
per cent. ‘There was no question of profit 
involved at all The ordinary charges for 
administration, they thought, could be kept 
down to 2 per cent., but to be on the safe 
side it had been decided to allow 5 per cent. 
Then the guild was starting work without 
any plant. That would have to be bought 
cut of the 10 per cent. They proposed, when 
this plant was obtained, to vest it in the 
name of three trustees, and in the deed of 
trust if would he specified that when a 
National Guild was formed the plant should 
be transferred to it. One per cent. would be 
for contingencies, and the remaining 3 per 
cent. would be devoted to securing labour 
for the future. 

Under the present system, when a man 
had no work he was turned off. Unemploy- 
ment in normal times in the building trade 
was extremely high. It was intended that 
every man working for the guild should cease 
to be a wage-earner. He would be a member 
of the guild, and draw regular pay through- 
out the year. Under our present system 
labour was the last charge upon the in- 
dustry. Under the guild system it became 
the first. If care of the worker in rain and 
fine, in sickness and unemplovment did not 
absorb the remaining 3 per cent. they would 
know what to do with nt. In any event, no 
kind of profit was to be distributed at all. 

Mr. Lewis Watson, of the Operative Brick- 
lavers’ Society, and chairman of the Man- 
chester Guild Committee, said he had sounded 
many meetings during the last six weeks, and 
at al! the workers unanimously were prepared 
to join in guild work. Аз a means of test- 
ing their sincerity. they proposed to send 
out a request to every branch of every trade 
union ín the Manchester district asking for 
volunteers to sign their names upon a sheet. 
Those names would be registered, and the 
labour they represented would be used when 
the guild was readv. In six weeks he be- 
lieved the Manchester. Guild would be at 
work. They estimated that they could build 
each house at from £100 to £200 less than 
the present builders werc prepared to do. 

Mr. Trepess, chairman of the Warrington 
Guild Committee. said the Warrington Hous- 
ing Committee had agreed to erect six 
concrete houses which were worse than any- 
thing erected in pre-war days. These so- 
called ''houses'"' would cost £835 each, апа 
the economie rent on them would be £1 per 
week, plus rates. What he wanted to know 
was, how were the workers going to pay it? 

Even if a 50 per cent. economic rent plus 
rates (which in Warrington would be 19s. 3d. 
next year) were agreed upon, there would be 
an advance of 18. 5d. every year up to 1927, 
when an economic rent would have to be 
reached. 

Mr. George Hicks, general secretary of the 
Operative Bricklayers' Society, presided at 
the meeting, and put a resolution moved by 
Mr. J. Murray pledging the meeting to sup- 
port the Building Guild Committee by every 
means in its power, and undertaking to work 
in harmony with al] Guild Committees formed 
in the London area. After several questions 


whole of the displaced tenants, who аге to | the resolution was carried with опе dis- 


Pay a rental of 6s. per week. 


sentient. 


PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE 
SOCIETIES. 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—At 
a general meeting of the Manchester Society 
of Architects on February 4 Mr. Paul Water- 
house, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., gave an address in- 
tended especially for students. He said that 
optimism was essential to success, and spoke 
of the joy that was to be found in the calling 
of an architect, and the pride that the student 
should have in following so honourable a 
career, which should make up for the lack 
of material prosperity. Many human sugges- 
tions on the relation of the architect to the 
client were given and the attitude of the pro- 
fession towarda life in general. Mr. Water- 
house also spoke of the attitude of the 
"Guv'nor" of the last generation towards 
the pupil and junior draughtsman in his office. 
Schools are undoubtedly a great advance, 
and save the student from the uneducated and 
selfish master at the formative stage; but at 
the same time we must not forget the advan- 
tages of the old system where the good 
master architect took a real personal interest 
in the career of his pupils. 

— @ @— T 
LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A. С. WonBOYs v. WiNsTONE AND Co., 
Lrp.—On February 12 the | Complaints 
Tribunal of the Central Profiteering Commit- 
tee gave a decision in this case. The Chair- 
man said the Tribunal understood. that no 
payment had been made of the uccount so far, 
and therefore they could not order a refund, 
but they ordered a reduction in price. They 
wore of opinion that a reasonable price which 
the respondents might have charged for white 
lead was &2s. per cwt., which meant that а 
reduction of 81 38. would be required in re- 
spect of that. They thought that for the tur- 
pentine 12s. 6d. per gallon might reasonably 
have been charged, and that involved a reduc- 
tion of £1 5s. ; and they thought that for the 
linseed oil lls. per gallon might reasonably 
have been charged, which involved & reduction 
of £1 5s. In addition they took ссишзапсе of 
the fact that a credit note for 6s. 6d. was 
statod to have been already sent in respect of 
carriage: but apparent] Mr. Westacott had 
overlooked the fact that 334 per cent. had been 
charged on the whole matter, so that in their 
judgment the credit note should have been 
for 10s. That involved a further difference 
of 38. 61. Taking all these things into account, 
the Tribunal ordered a reduction on the whole 
invoice of £3 16s. 6d. They had serious doubts 
as to whether they were doing their duty in not 
ordering a prosecution, but, on the whole, they 
had come to the conclusion that the justice 
of the case would be met by the administration 
of the sternest possible rebuke to the respon- 
dents—not merely in respect of their own 
transactions, which, as he had said, reflected 
great discredit on them, but also by way of 
warning to other respondent firms who might 
appear before the Tribunal with a case based 
on similar lines. "There was another nt 
upon which, on behalf of himself and his 
colleagues, he would comment by way of warn- 
ing to other firms who might appear before 
them in future. If firms chose to do what 
had been done in this case, namely, to sell 
goods which might or might not have been 
badly bought—in this caso they were not badly 
bought—and to say that because they had not 
bought advantagcously they. therefore, were 
entitled to some consideration, that kind of 
argument | could not be accepted Бу the 
Tribunal. Tf firms chose so to go out of their 
way, they must expect to be treated before the 
Tribunal on the same basis as firms who 
handled such goods in the ordinary course of 
their trade. They greatly regretted that they 
had no power to order the respondents to pay 
the costs of the complainant, and so far as the 
complainant was concerned they — entirely 
agreed with his observation that he had per- 
formed a public service by coming forward 
and making this complaint. They were much 
obliged to Mr. Westacott for his assistance т 
putting the respondents’ case before them, and 
they quite appreciated that it was the "esnon- 
dente” case and not his. 


— Ф @— - 


Sheffield master builders have decided to 
support the Yorkshire master painters and 
decorators in their lockout of 10,000 painters, 
dating from last Friday night. The lockout has 
been arranged in order to supprees the alleged 
irregular strike of operatives at Keighley and 
Wakefield, who suck for 34. ап hour increase 
in disregard of an agreement extending to 
July next. The strikers demand le. lld. an 
hour, the same as the building trade operatives. 


% 
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“The Timber Merchant’s Handbook," by 
Frank Tiffany, F.R.S.A. (London: W. Rider 
and Son, Ltd., 8-11, Paternoster Row, E.C.4, 
5s. net) is a good practical guide to the 
measurement and uses of wood. The author's 
practical experience as a timber surveyor and 
arbitrator has been considerable, and every 
buyer, seller, and user of timber will 
benefit by the possession of his book; for 
apart from the present troubles of the trade 
it has to endure many chronic hindrances, 
not the least perhaps being the nomen- 
clature of timber, thanks to Professors 
of Botany, among others, to some of whom 
all wood that comes to their net seems 
"mahogany," as Mr. Tiffany points out in 
his pretace. | 

The demand that is again made for a ге 
formation or removal of the present system 
of “Castle government” in Ireland is a 
standing cry, and Irishmen may well wonder 
sometimes whether anything can ever accom- 
plish that desired end. "There might, thinks 
the Manchester Guardian, be made out for 
Dublin Castle & very good case as the most 
unfortunate building of its kind in the world. 
Its very inception was ill-omened, for “ coer- 
cion" was in at its foundation. In 1205 
King John commanded his deputy in Ireland 
to “commend a!so our citizens of Dublin that 
they strengthen their city, and that you 
compel them thereunto if they should prove 
refractory "—a form of ''commendation"' 
which has become very familiar iu Ireland. 
He went on to ordain the building of a castle, 
“to be raised in a competent place, as well 
to curb the city as to defend it." The first 
injunction has been fully honoured over а 
very long period. Little of the old Castle 
remains. 'lhe gate towers were pulled down 
in the eighteenth century; the old Birming- 
ham Tower was shattered by a gunpowder 
explosion, and was pulled down about the 
same time. What remains has been described, 
aptly enough, as “ап incongruous mass of 
architecture, upon the whole, unpicturesque, 
unsightly, and unsymmetrical.” Nowadays, 


. when people talk of “ the Castle" they think, 


not of the miserable huddle of buildings, but 
of the offices centred there; but no one has 
any kinder thoughts of Castle ofticialdom than 
of Castle architecture. 


According to a recent American: patent by 
White Heat ‘Products Co., West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., artificial stone is pre- 
pared by mixing with glass a crystalline 
mineral body which has been subjected to a 
temperature exceeding 1500? F. and forming. 
pressing, and heating the mixture to fusion of 
the glass binder. The mineral body may be a 
natural substance such as silica. corundum, or 
a mixture of bauxite and rutile, ov an arti- 
ficial substance such as carborandum or alun- 
dum, and temporary binders such as silicate 
of soda, molasses, and stale beer may be used. 


Last Saturday evening Professor W. Gar- 
mon Jones, Dean of the Faculty of Arts at the 
Liverpool College, delivered an interesting 
address, illustrated by lantern slides, on “ The 
Concentric Castles of Wales.’ He said that in 
medieval North Wales there were three dis- 
tinct types of castles. The first were charac- 
terised by massive rectangular towers and 
strong walls, which could only be taken by 
mining or a long siege. The second type was 
distinguished in the main by cylindrical 
towers and the third type was exemplified in 
the great concentric castles of Edward the 
First. The concentr.c castles were by far the 
most important examples of castle architec- 
ture, and were probably based on examples 
seen by the Crusaders in the East. 'The con- 
centric Castle was practically a castle within 
a castle, the seronger within the outer onefl 
Speaking of the famous Eagle Tower of the 
Carnarvon Castle, the lecturer referred to tle 
legend of the birth therein of the first Priace 
of Wales. But, unfortunately for the legend, 


the castle was not completed till 132, and «has 
end of it was built by the first Prince of Wales 


himself. 


partment of Engraving, ILustration, and 
quests and gifts during the paet 


160 of his mezzotints, aquatints, and etch- 
ings in memory of his son, Capt. Leslie Short, 


The Department of Paintings and the De- 


Design have received several important be- 
year. Bir 
Frank Short, R.A., P.R.E., has presented 


who died on active service June 3, 1916. In 
memory of Sir Charles Holroyd, R.E., late 
Director of the National Gallery, two of his 
water-colours and 43 etchings have been 
given by Lady Holroyd. Shortly before her 
death in 1919, Mrs. Merrick Head presented 
17 water-colours and 13 etchings by Samuel 
Palmer, who at the beginning of his long 
career was in close association with Blake 
and Calvert. Several of the drawings date 
from his honeymoon tour through Italy in 
1839-1840, and belong to a period of the 
artist's finest work, not hitherto adequately 
represented in any public collection. Ber- 
namd H. Webb, the architect, was always à 
warm friend of the Museum, to which, at his 
death in 1919, he bequeathed «ll his collec- 
tions. Among these are a large number of 
water-colours and  pastels of the British 
school. a considerable collection of drawings 
by old masters, and a large series of modern 
drawings, etchings, and woodcuts. Тһе 
family of the late Capt. Guy Baker, in àc- 
cordance with 'his expressed wishes, pre- 
sented twenty-seven water-colour drawings 
by Wyndham Lewis. This collection is repre- 
sentative of the artist's work in the years т” 

ceding the war, and strikes a modern note 
among the museum collections. The same 
remark applies to a series of drawings pre- 
sented by Messrs. Ezra Pound and C. Lovat 
Fraser, showing different phases of the work 
of H. Gaudier-Brzeska, who died on active 
service in France at the early age of 24. А 
selection from these gifts and bequests is on 
view in the East Hall of the Museum ; and 
among other gifts there: shown are water- 
colours and drawings by J. Baverstock 
Knight, H. Edridge, John Glover, Burne- 
Jones, C. A. Hunt, A.R.W.S., Romilly Fed- 
den, Blamire Young, R.B.A., John Wright, 
A.R.E., and Lovat Fraser. Among some 
purchases on view is a series of four studies 


‘by Dogas for his oil-painting in the Ionides 


Collection of the ballet scene from Meyer- 
beer's “Roberto il Diavolo.” It is hoped 
shortly to place on view in Room 192 a large 
number of other gifts and purchases made 
during 1919. . 


“ The Servantless Home, and How to Equip 
It," by Randal Phillips (London, Country lage 
Office. 20, Tavistock Street. Covent Garden, 
W.C.1, 6s.), will help all the thousands of 
middle-class folk who have been demoralised 
by her slap-dash methods, and are thankfully 
rejoicing at her exit, to organise the samo 
sort of methods and appliances which render 
modern business concerns workable. And 
the book is not a ‘‘faddy”’ one. There аге 
none of the decorations and fitments 
elaborated out of orange-boxes and the like, 
so dear to the °“ artistic" mentor. The pur- 
pose of the book is practical, and will en- 
able any house mistress to run her home with 
a minimum of work and a maximum of 
efficiency, and to enjoy well-earned leisure 
and congratulate herself on having eliminated 
brute labour from housework. 


In an address last Monday night at the 
Ideal Homes Exhibition Sir Charles Ruthen 
said that he was firmly convinced that the 
timber-frame house would be extensively 
adopted in the British Isles before many 
months had passed, and would take a very 
importánt part in the solution of the hous- 
ing problem. At the end of 1919 there was 
& total shortage of nearly 750,000 houses in 
England and Wales. Тһе number needed 
annually to meet normal requirements was 
100,000, so that even if materials and labour 
were available to erect and complete 200,000 
houses by the end of 1920 euch a number 
wouid only provide the normal supply for 
this year and 100,000 towards the debit 
balance. The fact that over three million 
people in England and Wales were impro- 
perly housed was sufficient reply to the 
prejudiced mind that preferred (for other 
people) the slum or the gutter to the warm, 
comfortable timber-frame house. 


ceptod a tender of £57,566 for the 
fifty-eight houses, to be ready 
within six montha of the пен of the oon- 
tract. This is the first insta 

to provide 300 houses. 


section, 


G. Hardie, 


consulted are prepared 


| CHIPS. 
Sir John Burnet, the architeot engaged by 


the Government to lay out the war cemeteries 
of Gallipoli and Palestine, 1s preparing plans 
to beautify Ramsgate sea front. 


The New Malden District Council have ac- 
erection oí 


for occupation 


ment of a scheme 


At the annual meeting of members of the 


East District Section of the Scottish Faculty 
of Surveyors, held at the Architectural 

117, George Street, Edinburgh, last week, Mr. 
J. 


D. Gibson was elected chairman of th« 
and Mr. Robert Jerdan and Mr. J. 
Dunfermline, members of Council. 


By a majority of three the Montreal City 


Council have adopted a resolution favouring 
the building of a sixteen story hotel, recently 
referred to in our columns. 
ment in favour was š 
the city is so high that it is impossible to erect 
a ten-story hotel and secure an adequate return 
on the capital. 


The chief argu- 
that the cost of land in 


The trustees of Sir John Soane's Fund, 15. 


Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.2, will meet at the 


Museum on Wednesday, March 17, to die 


tribute the dividends which have accrued since 
January from the sum of £5,000 among dis- 
tressed architects and widowa. 
plication may be had at the Museum, and must 


Forms of ap 


e filled up and delivered there on or before 
March 2. 


That women war workers should be admitted 


to the building trades was one of the sugges- 
tions 
for Labour, by a deputation from the Women's 


ut before Sir Robert Horne, Minister 


Industrial Lcague. Sir Robert said he had 


been struggling for some months to get more 


labour into the building trades. Nevertheless. 
it would be holding out false hopes to say 
there was any prospect of the building trades 


unions admitting women. So the doctors and tlır. 


lawyers said for years; but they have had to' 


The Ministry of Health understand tha: 
some of the building societies whom they have 
to make advances to 
builders, as well as to purchasing occupier. 
of houses in respect of which Government sub- 
sidies are payable under the recent Housinr 
(Additional Powers) Act. In some cases it is 
understood that the building society would be 
prepared to lend up to 75 per cent. of the cost 
of building to the occupying purchaser, and ur 
to 75 per cent. of the reduced cost ($.с., cost. les- 
subsidy) to the builder. 


Stamford Parish Church War Memorial wa: 
recently dedicated by the assistant Bishop. 
The memorial, which cost approximately £275. 
is in the chancel arch, and consiste of а moulded 
oak beam on which rests a large crose orna- 
mented with carved crockets bearing the figure 
of our Lord and on either side figures ol the 
Blessed Virgin and St. John. Near the organ 
is a carved oak tablet. The rood beam and 
tablet are the work of Messrs. Bowman aw! 
Son, of Stamford. The figures on the bean 
are by Tosti, of London. 


A speoial general meeting will be held at 
the Royal Institute of British Architecta on 
Monday, February 23, when the portrait oí 
the late President, Mr. Henry T. Hare, which 
has been painted by Sir William Llewellyn. 
К.С.У.О., A.R.A., will be unveiled and pre 
sented to the Royal Institute. This ceremony 
will be followed by a lecture by Mr. Jav 
Hambidge, the distinguished American art 
critic, on his theory of proportion in Greek 
art, with ial reference to architecture. 
Mr. Hambidge's investigations in this region 
have recently bean the subject of lively discus- 
sion in this country. 'The meeting will take 
place at 8.30 p.m. , 


The mayors of twelve metropolitan boroughs. 
from Fulham to Woolwich, have agreed to 
cal! a conference of representatives from all 
the city, borough, county, and urban district 
councils in Great Britain, in Shoreditch Town 
Hall on April 2224, to discuss housing and 
finance. The conference 'will be invited to 
propose the rationing of existing housing ac- 
commodation until the present Shoe de is met, 
to extend direct building by the local authori- 
ties, either individually or 1n co-operation with 
the building trade unions, and the sebting up 
of local works departments as « nucleus for 
the transformation of the building industry 
into a public service. 5 
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designed the Monument, upon which he 
intended a statue of Charles II. to be 


Currente Calamo. 


— b? 


the erection of fifty-two churches in 
London. He was a great scientist, and 
was professor of astronomy at Oxford. 
Many influential sections should there- 
fore claim their share in the perpetuation 
of his memory, and we venture to sug- 
gest that it is not too soon to commence 
preparations for it. 


Another schame to build houses with 
money obtained free of interest is 
announced by the National United Housing 
Association of Manchester, which is said 
to oonsist as a start ої 500 members, many 
of whom are journeymen in the different 
building trades. Members are to be 
gamed on the snowball principle, and pay 
а shilling a week subscription. With 
20.000 subscribers, it is expected to start 
building eight-roomed houses, with a bath- 
rom, at a cost of £600 each, which will 
be sold by ballot to members, who will 
рау by weekly instalments in the form of 
Tent. For every four houses built the 
Association hopes to get the Government 
bonus of £50 per house, with which it 
will build one house free of cost. Mr. 
David Lloyd George is said to have sent 
the Association a cheque, ‘‘ and intimated 
his wish to become a yearly subscriber,” 
It is estimated that, with 20,000 sub. 
*ribers, it will be possible to build 900 
houses in eight years. The housing pro. 
blem thus solved will, we fear, still leave 
19,100 subscribers waiting, even if all have 
continued their subscriptions, the return 
гі which is provided for to those who wish 
to withdraw. If many do, we fear the 
hnancial basis of the Association wild be 
‘verely strained ere the laudable object is 
achieved, to an extent to which its founders 
‚re possibly hardly awake, even if their 

usiness capacity and their ability to 
attract competent labour are more real 
than is apparent. | 
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Our conveyancing law, 
fertile in fine points. 


problems. 


“In re Lyne-Stephens’ and Scott Miller’s 


Contract." 


Mr. Justice Sargant. 
owner of a large house at Roehampton, 


5500 a year. 


the Armistice, it was in a parlous state 
of-repair. А+ the auction on August 8 this 
was stated, and completion with possession 


£8,900. On August 22, after negotiations, 
the vendor agreed to accent £2,060 for 
dilapidations, which was paid him by the 
lessee, and put into a separate account, 
pending completion. After that had taken 
place, the purchaser claimed this money 
so paid for repairs by the lessee, as be- 
longing to him, as he had bought the 
reversion. Mr. Justice Sargant held that 
it was the property of the vendor. Now, 
on the appeal, this ruling has been con- 
firmed. Тһе purchasers main argument 
was that, after the contract and sale, the 
vendor became, as usual, trustee for him 
until completion. But the Courts have both 
held that what the purchaser had bought 
was simply the freehold with possession, 
and the lease had only got into the parti- 
culars to fix the date. So the appeal was 
dismissed, the vendor keeps the money 
paid for dilapidations by the lessee, and 
the purchaser must do his own repairs 
and pay all the costs. The contract could 
and should have provided ior this point. 


Listening to the lecturer's references to 
is s able successor, the late Mr. F. C. 
I E at the R.LB.A. last Monday 
i ; 2 many-sided an artist and scien- 
bur as kindly and helpful a gen-. 
е майн us great architect himself, 
s mbered that Tuesday last was the 
аа of the death of Wren, which 
к on Feb. 24, 1723. In three years 
2. or should be, celebrating its bi- 
Wee d. 2 | P кы . 
^ the nol] was said of him that he built 
Зон Зан temple, the largest palace, 
Fas ost sumptuous hospital in Great 

Rus P These buildings were, of 
ibam Paul's f Cathedral, Hampton 

, Greenwich Hospital. He also 


placed. Altogether he was responsible for 


which is sup- 
posed to have been simplified, is still 
The indirect results 
of the war have added their own perplexing 
One of these, which may at 
any time again arise, was dealt with by 
the Court of Appeal in the recent case of 


The question came up as a 
Vendor, and Purchaser summons before 
The vendor was 


which he had.let on а repairing lease 
expiring in September, 1919, at a rent of 
During the war the place 
was taken over for training troops in the 
Royal Air Force, and when they left after 


was fixed for September 29, when the case 
ended. The purchaser bought it for 


Strand, W.C.2 


Messrs. Bir Ernest George, R.A., and А. В. 
Yeates, F.R.I.B.A., Architects. 


Lych Gate, War Memorial, Nuthurst, Sussex.. 
Messrs. Sir Ernest George, R.A., and A. B. 
Yeates, F.R.I.B.A., Architects. 


Cenotaph to be erected at Jerusalem in Memory 
of the 60th London Division who Мей in 
Palestine. Mr. E. Wallcousins, Architect. 


A Sheet of Old English Furniture Sketches. 


The Mandhester Education. Committee 
is discussing the advisability of building 
temporary wooden schools, instead of 
using, brick, stone, or concrete. At the 
Harpurhey School, built at the beginning 
of the war for temporary use until a per- 
manent site could be bought, classrooms 
have been added since that time. Instead 
of the corrugated iron which was then 
generally used for such temporary 
schools, the building was made of wood 


Піпей with asbestos, and the roof covered | 


with asbestos tiles. 
simple and 


The construction is 
effective. Mr. Hey, the 


Director of Education, has already made | 


the suggestion that the Board of Educa- 
tion should collect all available informa- 
tion about the various alternative types 
of building already in use for educational 
purposes, and that the information should 
be distributed for the guidance of local 
authorities. Нө also advocates the sum- 
moning by the Board of Education of 
representatives of a dozen of the chief 
county boroughs in order to get іпіотпа- 
tion about prices and materials. A great 
step towards the solution of the problem, 
he believes, would be taken if each of 
these authorities was then asked to under- 
take the immediate erection of a specified 
type of building. Manchester and other 
towns are seriously short of school space 
at the present time, and many find that 
they would have to spend, if they erect 
schools in brick, as much money on «ach 
place as would provide three places in 
some other kind of byilding. It is a 
question of the balance of advantages. Is 
it better to accommodate a large number 
of children in certain types of building 
which would not be permanent, compara- 
tively speaking, or to provide schools of 
а much more permanent character for а 
smaller number of pupils, and postpone 
the building of the permanent school till 
times are better and costs lower? 


On Monday next, Mr. Alfred H. Hart, 


F.R.I.B.A., will show in Messrs. Walker's 


Galleries, 118, New Bond Street, a сош- 


prehensive collection of about eighty land- 


scapes and water-colour sketches of old 


English buildings of a piciuresque kind 
in Dorset and the neighbourhood of En- 


field. We especially noticed Godlingdon 
Manor House, built of dark stone and 
with dormered upper floor roofed with 
Dorsetshire slates. Тһе enclosed garden 
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in front rises within masonry walling. 
Near this, No. 4, “ Afternoon ” in a village 
street, with its rural cottages and lichen- 
covered thatch done in sober colourings. 
Temple Bar at Theobald’s Park is given 
as seen from the roadside, and hard by 
hangs a study of ancient boarded houses 
in the marrow street leading to Lyme 
Regis Harbour, very sunny in treatment. 
No. 17 is a street view of the Tower of 
Waltham Abbey, excellently rendered, the 
red and blue flags being of much value 
amidst the brown and grays of the виг. 
rounding architecture. Kingston, near 
Swanage, is bright and pretty, very eimilar 
in edheme to No. 31, called '' Early Morn- 
ing in September." No. 28, a ''View 
from Corfe Castle," is quite one of Mr. 
Hart's best landscapes, with its eandpit 
and the viaduct figuring in the fore. 
ground. Mr. Hart has caught the colour- 
ing and atmosphere so typical of Dorset, 
especially in ''The Courtyard at Brid- 
port," and the delightful old twisting 
street at Buxton, in Dorset. No. 75 is 
another capital water-colour Їгош the 
same place. The outside timber etaircase 
of the Hotel at Fakenham in Norfolk is 
shown set against the tile-hanging over 
the entrance from the high street into the 
yard. 


When Mr. J. Begg, the Consulting 
Architect to the Government of India, 
went on eighteen months' furlough last 
spring, по опе was appointed to 
éficiate for him, and it was 
rumoured for some time previously 
that on Mr.  Begg's retirement 
the appointment would be permanently 
abolished. If that is so, it is, in our 
opinion, a mistake. It will no doubt be 
eventually proclaimed .that as the local 
governments now have architects of their 
own a consulting architect to the Govern- 
ment of India is no longer а necessity. 
But that is not admissible. For many 
reasons, as our contemporary Indian En- 
gineering contends, the greater the number 
of architeots employed the greater the need 
for a oo-ordinating head. Іп a country 
like India, where modern architecture 
worthy of the name is in its infancy, the 
provincial, architects should be kept in 
touch, and an annual conference under the 
chairmenship of the architect with the 
Government of India should be a feature 
of the service. The annual architectural 
review should also be maintained, and it 
is only at headquarters that it could be 
edited. It would be essential even if the 
head consulting architect, by reason of the 
many provincial architects, had no design- 
ing work to do. It is ridiculous to suppose 
that even in that case he would be idle, 
but as & matter of fact it is known that 
Mr. Begg had ample designing work to 
the end, and in addition was frequently 
in requisition in the provinces for the 
value of his advice. In India for many 
years buildings have been created which 
were eyesores. Possibly it will be urged 
that the régime of the old military en- 
gineers and of the later civil engineer ar- 
chitects having passed away, the profes- 
sional architects in the provinces will be 
able to prevent the perpetration of the 
fcrmer reproaches without the aid of the 


Government of India. 
Isolated architects are liable to be 
coerced against their better judgment by 
ignorant authorities, &nd often need sup- 
port. 1% is for every reason desirable that 
there should be а co-ordinating head in 
order that the architecture of India of the 
future may progress on right lines, and be 
а real live thing, and an influence on and 
an index of the creative art of the country, 
instead of a bundle of capricious fancies. 


One of the aspects of registration is 
dealt with by a correspondent of Build- 
ing, Sydney, N.S.W., who points out 
that registration will mean a great ad- 
vance in building design; the ordinary 
box design of cottage will vanish, as de- 
signed by the builder, and architects will 
have & fair go. Another matter urged 
is that all plans must be submitted to 
Councils for approval. These plans are 
generally recommended for approval by 
inspectors, who practically know nothing 
about building construction. The State 
(N.S.W.) Bill for the Registration of 
Architects was read for the first time on 
November 3 in Committee of Parliament. 
The Minister, Mr. James, explained the 
provisions, and noted an addition to the 
powers under the Bill for the continued 
registration of ап architect after his 
decease, such permission to be terminable 
on the winding up of the estate. The 
Minister's main argument for the Bill 
general was that it is necessary in the 
present day for houses to be designed in 
а sanitary and comfortable manner, and 
that we should have properly quaiified 
men to do the work. This argument 
falls far short of expressing the import- 
ance of the Bill, and it is а pity that 
some architect member did not think it 
necessary to give eloquent support to 
this important measure. The only notice 
of the Bill by members of Parliament 
was that of Mr. Simon Hickey, who could 
hardly be qualified to plead the architects' 
cause, in fact, the burden of his eloquence 
was to demand that the period of quali- 
fying practice should be reduced from 
four years to nothing, and one under- 
stands his democratic principles from the 
following dissertation. He said, in 
reference to persons applying for regis- 
tration: “Having been probably a 
mechanic or a builder, with а natural 
aptitude for drawing plans and draft. 
ing specifications, he hangs up his 
shingle in the competitive field and sur- 
vives. "That ought to be sufficient evi- 
dence that that man should be regarded 
as having a vested right in the con- 
tinuity of his profession.” Nobody 
seems to have noticed that such an argu- 
ment effectively ignores the necessity of the 
Bil at all, for, neither “natural ap- 
titude for drawing plans, drafting speci- 
fications or hanging up shingles’’ could 
possibly be accepted ав evidence to that 
capacity which the Bill aims at having 
im the registered architect. For some 
time past the question of registration 
of architects has been before the Tas- 
manian Institute of Architects. The 
matter has been delayed on several occa- 
sions in the hope that one at least of 
the mainland States would pass an Act 


We doubt it.|which would serve as a precedent. 


As 
a result of the Federal Conference, the 
Tasmanian Institute has resolved to 
take immediate steps to prepare a draft 
Bil, and have the measure brought be- 
fore Parliament during the  preseht 
session if possible. 


, — T oL — waaka 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND WORKS. 
COSTS. 


The reduction of works coste is a matter 
of absorbing interest to every factory 
manager, and an attemipt will be made in 
this article to show how in many cases. 
this may be accomplished by the aid of. 
electric lighting. 

Works costs are generally considered, 
not as an actual and definite amount, but 
simply as a percentage of the realisable 
value of the total output. Sometimes it 
is possible to reduce this percentage by 
careful economies in working. Generally, 
however, any reduction of works costs will 
be the result of increased production, so. 
that, instead of the labour and overhead 
charges having to Бе shared by, say, 
10,000 articles, they will be epread over 

,000. 

In a previous article it was shown that 
improvements in the artificial lighting of 
certain factories had brought about in- 
creases in output of from 10 to 30 per 
cent. during the normal working hours. 
In each of the instances given the im- 
provement in the illumination was the 
result of using half-watt type electric 
lamps, in properly designed reflectors. An 
attempt was made. to provide artificial 
illumination, which should permit the 
same degree of working efficiency as day- 
light. Judged by results, the attempt 
was entirely successful, because the 
average increase in production due to the 
improved illumination was roughly 
equivalent to the amount by which pro- 
duction under the previous inadequate 


lighting had fallen short of daylight 
figures. Since, however, artificial light- 
ing is not generally used for a 
longer average daily period than 


about two hours, it is obviously not pos- 
sible under present working conditions in 
the majority of factories to influence more 
than 25 per cent. of the total output. 


SAVING OF OVERHEAD EXPENSE. 


There is, however, another very im- 
portant consideration, and that is the sav- 
ing in overhead expense which may be 
effected by the multiple-shift system ren- 
dered possible by adequate and  well- 


‘arranged electric lighting. In the case 


of a factory at present operating at its. 
maximum capacity for the ordinary 
eight-hour day, there are two alternatives 
available if it is desired to increase out 
put. One is to extend the factory and 
lay down additional machinery, and the 
other is to use the plant by night. Night 
work in the past has generally re- 
garded as an emergency expedient, and 
has not been considered a good system for 
ordinary working. The reason that has 
been given is simply that men cannot 
work efficientlv under artificial illumina- 
tion. With most artificial lighting lhis 
is undoubtedly and regrettably true. But 
in view of the many economic advantages 
of the multiple-shift eystem, it is worth 
while considering whether it is not pos- 
sible to light a factory at night so that 
the operatives can work as efficiently and 
comfortably as by daylight. In order to do 
this, it 18 necessary to have some idea of 
the average daylight values required for 
various processes, and then to instal 
еіесігіс lamps which will ensure ар 
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equivalent ilumination. On а bright 
sunny day the light intensities may ав- 
sume terrific values, but investigation has 
shown that, according to the nature of 
the work, daylight intensities of from 
9 to 10-foot candles аге sufficient. 
The daylight is, of course, well diffused 
and free from glare. If these charac- 
teristics can be reproduced іп the 
artificial lighting, there 16 no reason why 
night work should not be just as pro- 
ductive as day work. 

Now, tó produce an artificial illumina- 
tion of from 5 to 10-foot candles would, 
under normal conditions, require an 
energy expenditure of about 1 watt per 
sq. ft. of floor area. Taking this figure, 
and assuming that the cost of electricity 
18 24. рег Doard of Trade unit (1,000 watt- 
hours) it will be seen that the cost of 
lighting for night shifts totalling 2,500 
hours per year is 54. per s. ft. 
price of 2d. per unit could be obtained in 
many places {ог a guaranteed and large 
and regular consumption.) 

On the other hand, if, in order to double 
production, it were decided to double the 
size of the factory end operate only by 
day, a comparison of the 5d. per sq. ft., 
which is the annual cost of the electric 
lighting, with the amount per eq. ft. 
represented by the cost of the edditional 
plant and building, will make it evident 
that artificial lighting of daylight quality 
may have an important bearing on over- 
head charges. It is obviously not possible 
to give precise figures as to the yearly 
cost per eq. ft. of plant extensions, but 
according to the class of work and kind 
of machinery required it might be roughly 
estimated at from 5e. to 10s., including 
interest, depreciation, and taxes on the 
new building and equipment. 

38 an illustration, let us take a factory 
of 20,000 sq. ft. At present the factory is 
working only in the daytime, and uses 
very little artificial light. It is desired 
to double the output. The cost of artifi- 
cial lighting on a daylight standard will 
be roughly £416 per annum for 2,500 
hours of night work. In order to double 
the size of the factory and plant, а yearly 
charge of at least twelve, and probably 
twenty, times this amount must фе in- 
curred. An annual expenditure of £416 
on eleotric lighting will, in other words, 
have the eame effect on production as 
could be obtained by erecting buildings 
and putting down plant at an investment 
depreciation and taxation cost of £4,992. 


i BEDUCING LIGHTING COSTS. 


In a great many cases an improved and 
thoroughly efficient system of electric 
lighting will cost no more than that pre- 
viously ueed. For example, in a factory 
at present adequately lighted by meane of 
ordinary metal-filament lamps, the sub- 
stitution of half-watt type electric lamps 
of the same total candle-power would re- 
duce the operating cost by nearly 50 per 
cent. On the other hand, if a better illu- 
mination were required, the original in- 
tensity could be almost doubled without 
any increase in running expense.  Con- 
siderable economy may also be echieved 
by the uee of properly designed reflector 
equipment, which, by throwing the light 
where it is wanted instead of allowing it 
to waete itself in useless directions, will 
very greatly increase the effective illumi- 
nation. 

SECONDARY ECONOMIES. 


In factories where electric light is not 
at present used the scope of economy is 
much enlarged, and we have to consider, 


in addition to the economies resulting | 
from increased production and decreased ! 


| 


(The 


operating cost, the by no means negli- 
gible saving in decorations, stock deterio- 
ration, insurance, etc. 

Electric light, being absolutely clean 
and fumeless in operation, does not 
blacken ceilings, soil paintwork, or 
damage stock. These savings are difficult 
tc compute from the outside, but every 
factory manager can make a rough esti- 
mate of the yearly expense in which he 
is involved by the use of a flame-pro- 
ducing illuminant. Whatever the amount, 
it may be entirely eliminated by the 
substitution of electric light. 

Another economy relates to fire riek. 
In premises uncovered by insurance the 
advantage of using the perfectly eafe elec- 
tric light is obvious. And where the 
risk is completely covered, there 16 also 
the advantage of a reduction in premium 
which can generally be obtained in re- 
spect of electrically-lighted premises. 
Even if fully insured, a prosperoue fac- 
tory is bound to lose money by a fire. 
INSTALLATION AND MAINTENANCE ECONOMY. 

Although the most important consider- 
ations in any system of electric lighting 
are efficient operation and effective illu- 


mination, some attention will naturally | 


be given to such mattere as the cost of 
installation and maintenance. The factor 
which has the greatest influence on instal- 
lation cost is the number of pointe and 
the number of lamps per point. И it were 
possible, the most economical way to light 
an interior would be by means of a single 
gigantic lamp in the middle. This is not 
generally poseible, partly because there 
is no single lamp big enough to illumi- 
nate a large interior, and partly because, 
even if the light were adequate, it would 
be so badly diffused and uneven as to 
hinder rather than aid vision. With 
modern diffusing glassware and reflectors 
suspended at a considerable height above 
the working plane (as in the geroplane 
factory referred to in the previous article), 
comparatively large lampe up to 1,000 
watts, widely spaced, may, however, be 
used with excellent effect. It coste less 
to buy one 1,000-watt lamp than ten 100- 
watt lamps, and incidentally the larger 
lamps are slightly more efficient. Also 
the use of a few large units instead of 
many small ones will reduce the expense 
of wiring. So long ав the requirements 
of good diffusion and uniformity ere ful- 
filled, it is advantageous from every point 
of view to use a few large units in prefer- 
ence to a greater number of small ones. 
In the total cost of electric lighting the 
‘cost, of cleaning the equipment is by no 


means а negligible item, and the wise | Pr 


factory manager will consider this point 
when he buys the lighting equipment. 
This expense will, of course, aleo һө in- 
fluenced by the number of fittings and 
lamps used, and will, indeed, be practi- 
cally in direct proportion thereto. Apart 
from this, it is altogether e question of 
fittings design. Fittings for industrial 
use should be constructed in such a way 
as to collect the minimum of dirt, and 
should be capable of easy cleaning and 
repair. | 

| ------->««эөе-<----- 

Mr. Edmund Jeeves, who has held the 
position of Surveyor to the Melton Urban 
District Council for nearly thirty-eix years, 
has retired. Mr. Jeeves 18 ооо by Mr. 


Jarvis, Deputy Surveyor at Erith. 

Mr. Fernand Billerey meets students of 
architecture at No. 10, Grosvenor Road, West- 
minster, on the first and third Wednesdays of 
each month to discuss their work and set sub- 
jects for practice. He will be pleased to admit 
those who may be introduced or who take a 
genuine interest in the study of achitecture. 
Pa is no fee or charge in connection with 
his. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. B 

A іа] general meeting of the Royal In. 
sttute of British Architects was held on 
Monday, the business being, first, formall y 
to unveil a portrait painted by Sir William 
Llewellyn: of & Past President, Mr. Henry T. 
Hare, and, secondly, to hear a paper by Mr. 
Jay Hambidge on Greek design. : 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr. Arthur Keen, 
unveiled the portrait. Before doing so he 
said thet the Institute was the possessor of 
a very large number of treasures of a rather 
notable Кта, which very seldom saw the 
light of day. But the treasures they set the 
greatest store on were hung out on the walls 
of the common room for every one to inepect. 
These were their family portraits, extending 
in an ever increasing line. They were works 
of art of no mean order, and the Institute 
valued them highly in that respect. ^ But 
their main interest, of course, lay in the fact 
thet they recalled men of whose work in the 
profession the Institute was justly proud, 
and for whose work on behalf of the Insti- 
tute, carried out sometimes in circumstances 
of the greatest perplexity and difficulty, he 
trusted they were ell properly grateful. 
These men had devoted abilities of quite en 
exceptional order to building up an organisa- 
tion Рысь, all criticism notwithstanding, 

at the present time dignity, 
authority, and power. 

Of Mr. Hare himself, the speaker said that 
he had firet gained an insight into his 
character when Mr. Hare had been the 
assessor іп a competition, and then he bad 
been profoundly struck with the simplicity 
and directness, combined with a certain un- 
questionable sense of authority, that had been 
shown in the award. Many pors imagined 
that Mr. Hare was one who . soared: sud- 
denly and immediately into. unquestioned 
success, but he believed Mr. Hare could tell 
of long nighte and laborious «days spent in 
unrequited toil before he achieved the success 
that ultimately came to him. He had won 
his way into the esteem and even the affec- 
ton of the other members of the Institute, 
but they did not appoint Presidents on such 
grounds as that, but because of their pro- 
fessional record, initiative, driving power, 
and capacity for representing in en adequate 
way interests that were far too serious to be 
lightly entrusted into anyone's hands. He 
had. been extremely well quelified for the 
office of President, and had not disappointed 
them in any way. His work had lain to е 
very large extent in the area of competition 
work, and it was due in no small measure to 
him that the whole system of architectural 
competition in this country had been lifted | 
on to an entirely new footing. At the present 
time no architect need . feel any hesitation 
about entering a large public competition. 
He need have no fear that there would be 
any irregularity in the conduct of it or eny 
unfeir influence in the distribution of the 


emiums. 

Speaking of another direction in which Mr. 
Hare had applied his abilities, Mr. Keen said 
that the Publio Libraries Act was not a 
thing of very long ago, and when it was first 
put into force very few architects realised 
what was ex of *hem in connection 
with it. Mr. Hare had applied himself with 
singuler vigour to the problem, and it wes бө 
who had.really esteblished the standard of 
the public library to-day. At the outset it 
had been extremely difficult to know what 
rooms there should be, what relation they 
should bear to each other, how 'the books 
should be arranged, and how the public 
should get access to them. There were also 
questions of lighting and control Many 
things on which the success of the library 
would depend were not then known, but Mr. 
Hare had shown the way, end now the 
average public library was a building we had 
no need to be ashamed of. 

The speaker tthen «unveiled the portrait 
amid much applause. 

Mr. Hare said that until he listened to the 
extremely flattering account just given of his 
career, he did not know that he had done 
so much. (Laughter. He had been a con- 
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tinuous member of the Council for something 
ove: twenty-five years. “The interests of the 
Institute always held a very important place 
in his thoughts, as he believed that the in- 
terests and activities of that Institute were 
for the benefit of architecture as a whole. 
It had accomp:ished a very great deal, and 
architecture to-day occupied a very different 
position in the esteem of the public from 
what it had done twenty-five years ago. 
(Applause.) 

The President said that he had the very 
pleasant duty of accepting the portrait of 
their old friend amd President. They would 
be glad to have any portrait of Mr. Hare, 
but this was a very beautiful picture, which 
they would be proud to possess, whether it 
were a portrait of Mr. Hare or anybody else. 
(Applause.) 


PROPORTION IN GREEK ART. 


Mr. Jay Hambidge then read his paper. 
He said that eighteen years ago he had been 
the guest of the R.I.B.A., the late Mr. F. C. 
Penrose having been his sponsor. At that 
time he had had the advantage of having in 
his studio all the notes and memoranda made 
by Mr. Penrose during the early days of his 
work at Athens. In many conferences he 
and Mr. Penrose had discussed together this 
curiously illusory and subtle probiem of 
Greek design. He had been, as stated, pre- 
sent when Mr. Penrose read his paper on the 
Ionic Greek, and Mr. Penrose had been pre- 
sent at a meeting of the Hellenic Society 
when he (Mr. Hambidge) had read a paper 
which was the first on the subject that he 
was now putting before this meeting. Mr. 
Penroee had said on that occasion that his 
(Mr. Hambidge's! procedure was eminently 
scientific, quite reliable, amd that he hoped 
the matter would not under any circumstances 
be dropped. Ho (Mr. Hambidge) had left 
England very shortly after, and some of the 
gentlemen at the British Museum had then 
told him they would give him twenty years 
to finish the subject he had begun. At 
the end of eleven years he had been able to 
put the finishing touches on the work he had 
been carrying on; but the matter had then 
to be put on one side because of the war. 
He had, however, been asked to lecture be- 
fore American artists and architecte upon the 
bases of Greek design, and, after the first 
lecture, their enthusiasm had so grown that 
fifty-five consecutive lectures were given. 
The hall in which he gave the lectures was 
about as large as the one in which he now 
was, but the audience increased until the 
Health Board and the Fire Department іп- 
terfered. It had been a unique series of lec- 
° tures, and he now frequently met men who 
had attended them, and who said that the old 
‚days that had preceded it would never come 
again. 

Coming more closely to grips with his sub- 
ject, Mr. Hambidge said: When we measure 
the greatest length end the greatest breadth 
of a Greek temple, a Greek unit of pattern, 
a Greek bronze or а Greek vase of the best 
period, we obtain tne end and side of a 
rectangle. The lines which we thus obtain 
are almost always incommensurable or un- 
measurable one with the other. | Ав areas, 
however, these reótangles possess a fascinat- 
ingly curious commensurability. They аге 
extremely easy to construct, and, moreover, 
belong, or may be reduced, to one or two 
classes. Further, we almost invariably find 
that the details of a Greek design are logical 
parts of its containing rectangle. Іп fact, 
this is the acid test by which we determine 
the grade of planning knowledge possessed 
by the Classical designer. For example, if 
we measure the greatest height and the 
greatest width of а fine vase in bronze or 
clav, we find that the width of the foot, its 
height, whatever definite sub-divisions there 
may Фе, the width and height of the lip, 
the height and width of the neck, and, in the 
great majoritv of cases, the ornamental band 
usually found underneath pictorial composi- 
tions, are all logical and direct submultiples, 
of & peculiar kind, of the containing or 
overall rectangle. Tf this does not prove to 
be the case, then the example is excluded as 
an exception. When Greek designs were first 
measured, the astonishing fact was revealed 


that the measured lines were incommensur- 
able, i.e., one line could not be divided one 
into the other. In later days certain 
enthusiastic archeologists claim to have dis- 
covered round numbers in some Greek 
measurements. 1% has been claimed, for 
example, that the stylobate flank is exactly 
200 Olympic feet. Without questioning the 
accuracy of the modern interpretation ot the 
Olympic foot, or accepting it as established, 
the tact remains (that other hnes of the 
ground plan, such zs the façade width, the 
enclosing or subdividing lines of the cella, 
etc., cannot фе divided into this so-called line 
of 200 feet. But if we take this same 
temple pian and conaider the rectangle it 
furnishes, also the rectangle of the plan of 
the cella and the column arrangement, we see 
immediately that they belong to a class of 
rectangular shapes which seem to have been 
well known to Greek designers for genera- 
tions. Moreover, we recognise at once that 
the architect of the Zeus temple used a dif- 
ferent type of rectangle from those we find 
on the Acropolis at Athens.  Theoretically, 
we should find round numbers in some shape 
in Greek design, but it is not likely that we 
should find them more than once or twice in 
any specific example. This 18 a very 
astonishing situation. As practical men, we 
know that before work can be carried out by 
workmen some measuring method must be 
employed which produces commensurability. 
For this purpose we use the foot or the metre 
апа divide it into even fractional parts. An 
exhaustive investigation of Classic design 
shows clearly that in the early part of the 
sixth century B.c. Greek craftsmen were 
using a measuring method wherein commen- 
surability of lines was an essential feature. 
Amd that seme time during this century а 
change was made from the older to a newer 
system. The essential base of this new 
method was incommensurability of lines, but 
measurableness of area. The first system 
depended upon a unit of some sort. It is not 
necessary Тог us to know what this unit was; 
it may have been a cubit, a foot, a hand, or 
something Quite arbitrary. The point to bear 
in mind is that measureableness of line or 
area will always remain measurable no 
matter what ‘that unit may be. A diagonal 
to a square in relation to a side, for example, 
will remain a diagonal to a square, whether 
we use a foot, a metre, or any other length 
unit, or whether we fix it arbitrarily by con- 
struction. It is because of this fact that we 
are able to create an instrument for analysis 
which will determine accurately the character 
of a measuring scheme іп any terms we may 
decide to select. The determination of the 
character of a measuring method in design in 
reality means the determination of the grade 
of symmetry, using that word in the Greek 
sense of anal or relation of part to whole. 
In this connection it is advisable to stress the 
point that design means very much what the 
word implies; that is, intention. Before we 
recognise & design as such there must exist 
in it an arrangement of elements of some sort, 
which bear to each other and to the whole 
some degree of relationship. This may be 
conscious or unconscious on the part of the 
creator of the design. That there was inten- 
tion on the part of the designer to make this 
relationship depend upon e definite proceed- 
ing at certain periods of man’s design 
history we know, because treatiees written 
upon the subiect as well as plans themselves 
have survived. For the purpose of deter- 
mining the grade of symmetry in a design, 
however. there is nothing better than the 
design itself, provided that we have the proper 
instrument for analysis. Recognition of the 
necessity for such an instrument led me some 
twenty-three years ago to undertake an 
examination of the basis of symmetry in 
nature. 

Mr. Hambidge continued that examination 
of natural symmetry had developed the fact 
that there were but two phases of this 
phenomenon which could be of use to design. 
One of these was observable in the crystal 
and other regular pattern forms, and to this 
he had given the name of static symmetry. 
The other phase was to be seen in the 
phenomena of leaf distribution in plante and 
in the curious asymmetry balance of form 


in the shell. 
name of «dynamic symmetry, because it ap- 
peared to be the orderly arrangement of 
elements in growth. In man's deeign efforts 
the static type was more or less spontaneons, 
was, indeed, the type used coneciously and 
unconsciously ; but it was difficult to believe 
that the dynamic type could be employed un- 
consciously. 
these two types of 


“ Rope-stretching ” 
2 Egypt as early as the time of Amenemhat 

., ап 
have long antedated that period. Dynamic 
symmetry showed that it must have been out 
of some such practice as rope-stretchin 
the basic ideas of correlate 
in Egypt and Greece had been developed. 
Design analysis in general showed that the 
spontaneous method of measuring was linear. 


To this phase he had given the 


When the general principles in 
symmetry had been 


worked out, and their operating tech- 
nique developed, it was found that 
the static was the type existing in 


the design products of all nations excepting 
the kgypuan and the Greek. The Greeks had 
practically exhausted many phases of this 
dynamic type as early as the fifth or, some 
thought, even the eighth century B.C. 
Hindus also had been familiar with many ui 
the basic facts of dynamic symmetry. 
we learned from an early Hindu work termed 
Sulvasutra, meaning the rules of the cord. 


The 
[4 "his 


Mr. Hainbidge explained how the ancients 


worked out difficult mathematical problems 
in connection with building, land surveying. 
and so forth by means of ropes and pins. 
The method, he said, was not entirely un- 
known to-day. 
America establish a right angle by dividing 
a rope into twelve units. 
placed along an established line, four the 
other wav so as to form the right angle, while 


He had seen a carpenter in 
Three of these he 
the remaining five were the hypothenuse. 
was a recognised science 
the beginning of the practice must 


that 


or formal design 


In our own day we used the linear unit, and 
produced static symmetry of the.most com- 
monplace kind. but the facts appeared to 


justify the assumption that some genius, un- 


doubtedly in Egypt, but possibly in Greece 
also. after a linear scheme had been in use 
for some time, made the extraordinary dis- 


covery that another method of measurement 


was possible—that a diagonal to a square in 
relation. to à side produced shapes which. 
while incommensurable as lines, were delight- 
fully measurable as areas. Later still, some 
other observant designer hit upon the idea 


that the diagonal to two squares in relation 


to the side of one of these squares supplied 
a much more powerful and flexible method of 
area measurement; this latter method was 
the most satisfactory scheme so far dis- 
covered for correlating the elemente of 
design. 

Mr. Hambidge continued : Owing to his 
understanding of a method of measuring by 
areas so simple that à string and & few qne 
or a string merely held in the two hands, is 
all the instrument necessary, the Greek de- 
signer had knowledge of an infinite series of 
remarkable shapes entirely unknown to the 
modern designer. We may use опе em- 
phasis on this point, because extraordinary 
precautions have been taken to ensure accu- 
racy of results. The Parthenon at Athens, 
of course, stands on Penrose's measurements. 
When we consider the ground plan of this 
building as a rectangular area (this area must 
include the Euthynteria or lowest levelling 
course) and divide the end into the side, we 
obtain a ratio which is immediately recognis- 
able as belonging to the series of dynamic 
shapes mentioned. Penrose was most рашв- 
taking in his survey of this building, so we 
may take his figures, and, without making a 
drawing or diagram, prove the correctness 
of the measurable area scheme by a little 
arithmetic. When we follow out the logical 
process of subdivision which is a peculiar 
property of this particular rectangle, we find 
that every detail of this ground plan forms 
part of an arrangement wherein the basic de- 
sign idea is similarity of figure. Тһе main 
motive is a square plus an area obtained from 
a diagonal to two squares. The principle Бу 
which the subdivisions are obtained depends 
upon establishing a reciprocal to the major 
area. 'This idea of & reciprocal to a shane 
seems to be quite unknown to modern de- 
sign. but there is overwhelming evidence that 
Greek designers thoroughly understood it. 
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The division of the area of the Parthenon 
ground plan results in an arrangement of 
similar figures, in which the column centreing 
plays the most important part; this includes 
the relationship of the neighbouring columns 
to the angle columns. The error throughout 
is the error of workmanship as Penrose's 
measurements disclose it. ter the ground 
plan we may take the fagades and all their 
details, such as columns, architrave, triglyph, 
and metope, or pediment. Further, we may 
unfold the buildings ; i.e., place the front and 
side elevations, with half the roof on either 
side, in two dimensional positions on the four 
sides of the ground plan and obtain another 
larger rectangle. In this shape every super- 
ficial square inch of the exterior of the build- 
ing may be inspected. This new rectangle 
will be found to belong to the same base as 
the rectangle of the ground plan. In other 
words, the building supplies us with an area 
theme of a peculiar character. Moreover, it 
is easily proven that this particular theme 
has a base in nature. 

Subsequently Mr. Hambidge applied his 
theories to Greek vases and other examples 
of classic design. He said that measurements 
showed that 80 per cent. were based upon a 
diagonal of two squares as a measuring base, 
10 per cent. were on the diagonal to one 
square, about 5 per cent. were static and the 
remainder were indeterminate. 

Lantern slides further illustrated the 
theory. 

Sir Cecil Smith moved a vote of thanks. 
He said that he had known Mr. Hambidge 
for fourteen years, and Mr. Hambidge had 
been talking of these things during the whole 
of that time. He was not himself an archi- 
tect, but he hoped that what Mr. Hambidge 

had said would cause those who were in that 
profession to go seriously into the theory that 
had been put before them. They would find 
if they went into the relations of the measure- 
ments of the Greek vases, bronzes, and so on 
at the British Museum. that the application 
of Mr. Hambidge's dynamic theory was con- 
clusively proved. ; 

‚Sir Richard Paget seconded the vote of 
thanks, which was heartily accorded, and Mr. 
ра having responded, the meeting 
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The famous conservatory of Chatsworth 
сайы, which served as a model for the 
Orvetal Palace, is being demolished. 


Ч General Committee has decidel to 
1 Ч War Memorial Hospital at Peter- 
ара for which Mr. 


cost of £75.000, 
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THREE COTTAGES BUILT OF AERO BLOCKS. 


AERO BLOCK IDEAL COTTAGES. 


Many readers have, doubtlees, been im- 
pressed by their visit to the Ironite Company's 
stand, No. 85, at the Ideal Home Exhibition, 
which we briefly described three weeks ago. 
Those who examined it were, we are sure, 
convinced that the company's new system of 
aero block conetruction, which it is proposed 
to use in the construction of cottages, has 
several advantages over ordinary brickwork 
or monolithic construction. The blocks are 
comparatively light, while their hollow design 
renders the internal walls both free from 
damp and also the ''sweating '" or condensa- 
tion with changes of atmospheric tempera- 
ture, frequently found with solid concrete 
construction. Moreover, the air enclosed in 
the hollow spaces acts as a non-conductor, 
and, compared with solid brickwork or con- 
crete, tends to render the buildings warmer 
in winter and cooler in summer. 

We give an illustration of a group of cot- 
tages thus built, in which the vital principle 
of the system has been successfully employed, 
and in which the heat isolating properties of 
air have been ecientifically and succesefully 
applied. The aero block has two or more 
rows of air Spaces; these air spaces are so 
arranged that wherever an imaginary straight 
line crosses the wall and the plane of the 
rows of air spaces it must pass through at 
least one air space. "There is in consequence 
no part of the block not intersected һу gir 
spaces from 'the outer to the inner side of 
the block. 

The special construction of aero blocks, 
with the large contact faces at the end of 
the ‘block, allowing them tto be reinforced and 
their jonte filled with cement, ensures 
strength of design. That this is so is 
abundantly evident from the tests made by 
Mesers. Faija and Co., of 6, Earl Street, 
Westminster, which proved the smaller 
block to have an average resistance of 37.32 
tons per square foot-on the nett area, and 
22.78 tons per square foot on the grose area, 
the average resistance of the larger block 
being 36.9 ‘tons nett and 21.16 tons gross 
respectively. When we add that low cost 
and quick erection are secured, in comparison 
with other building materials, that durability 
is guaranteed by the perfect system of air 
circulation, together with equality of tem- 
perature and freedom from damp in all 
seasons, together with practical incombusti- 
bilitv and consequent low risk for fire т- 
surance, to say nothing of the advantage of 
being perfectly sound-proof, enough will have 


been said to warrant a trial of the system, 
which can be employed with the additional 
advantage that where local materials are 
available all blocks can be made on the site, 
thus saving all cost of (transport. 

The merits of ''Ironite" as a flooring 

material, or for waterproofing and oil-proof- 
ing walls, reservoirs, roofs, tanks, etc., either 
alone or with Ironite and cement slurry. 
which consists of Ironite flooring material 
mixed dry with Portland cement, and then 
applied in the form of a thick grout with a 
brush, are undeniable. One or two coats of 
this mixture wil tender the most porous 
material absolutely waterproof and oilproof 
against heavy pressure and save the entire 
cost of rendering. Another method is to use 
Ironite Waterproofing Brand Cement, which 
is simply mixed with water only, without any 
Portland cement, and applied with a brush. 
Three coats of waterproofing then are neces- 
sary. 
Floore thus treated resist the heaviest wear 
without ''sanding " or “rutting.” They 
hold no damp after washing, they make по 
dust, their life is long, and they seldom need 
repairs. Old floors can be easily repaired by 
the use of Ironite Flooring, as it forms a per- 
fect bond between old and new concrete.. 

Any meader «s yet unfamiliar with the 
merits of the above-described specialities 
should send to Messrs: J. Thornely Mott and 
Vines, Ltd.. 11, Old Queen Street, West- 
minster, S. W.1. for a copy of their recently- 
issued booklet, in which all are fully 
described, and which is illustrated copiously, 
showing the various types of aero blocks, the 
clever machine by which they are made, and 
views of the ideal home built with them, and 
several picturesque groups of cottages 
similarly erected. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Ассвтхатом WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 
—The Competitions Committee desire to call 
the attention of members and licentiates to 
the fact that the conditions of this competi- 
tion are unsatisfactory. The Comnetitions 
Committee are in negotiation with the pro- 
moters in the hope of securing an amend- 
ment. In the meantime, members and 
licentiates are advised to take no part in 
the competition. 


SKIPTON Wan MEMARIAL COMPETITION.— 
Members of the Society of Architects are re- 
quested not to take anv part in the above- 
named competition without first ascertaining 
from the Society that the conditions have 
been approved by the Council. 
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ALTAR-PIECE AND SCREEN, ROE- 
DEAN SCHOOL CHAPEL, SUSSEX. 


The chapel is wholly lined with white 
statuary marble, sparingly relieved with 
bands сі creasing Sienna. "The altar 
screen of the sanctuary is of same mate- 
rial. The openings are filled with cur- 
tains of purple velvet embroidered with 
gold appliqué work. The low reredos is 
of old English oak, slightly gilt, entirely 
hand-worked, no machine moulding. The 
frame of the altar-piece is of same mate- 
rial, which corresponds with the altar-rail 
and gates to sanctuary. The painting, by 
Mr. J. Watson Nicol, is from a sketch by 
the late C. W. Cope, R.A., of Christ,as the 
Church's Intercessor. This drawing, given 
to-day, was recently exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. The marble work to the 
chapel is entirely by J. Whitehead and 
Son, of Kennington; the woodwork of 
altar and rails, reredos, and altar-piece, 
by C. Kerridge, of Cambridge. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. John W. Simpson, 
P.R.I.B.A., and Maxwell Ayrton, 
F.R.I.B.A., of. Gray's Inn. We published 
& general interior view of this chapel, 
showing the choir stalls and rich plaster 
ceiling in our issue of June 21, 1907, the 
date of our illustration of the Junior 
House School by the same architects. A 
bird'seye view of the main buildings of 
the same big school for girls appeared in 
Тнв Вопріча News for August 13, 1897, 
when their erection was commenced. 


VILLAGE CROSS, WEST HOATHLY, 
AND  NUTHURST LYCH-GATE, 
SUSSEX. 

We illustrate two war memorials of 
different types in Sussex designed by 
Messrs. Sir Ernest George, R.A., and 
A. В. Yeates, FF.R.I.B.A., of 18, Mad- 
dox Street, W. In the charming old vil- 
lage of West Hoathly, a position has been 
chosen where the road sinks below the 
graveyard, the memorial cross tíhus rising 
from the higher level. The local stone 
has been used. The Lvch-Gate, at Nut- 
hurst, near Horsham, forms an entrance 
to the churchyard. Тһе walls are of 
the stone in the neighbourhood, and the 
roof is covered with Sussex etone slates. 
The names of the fallen will be incised 
on the walls within the shelter of the 
roof. Both these sketches were hung in 
the recent War Memorials Exhibition 
held at the Royal Acadamy. 


CENOTAPH TO BE ERECTED AT 
JERUSALEM. 

This proposed cenotaph is to be erected 
at Jerusalem in memory of those of the 
60th London Division who fell in the 

- Palestine campaign. It will be placed on 
the highest point near the City, except 
the Mount of Olives, and will be clearly 
seen by all who enter the City from the 
West. ; 

It was desired that the memorial 
which has been designed by Mr. E. Wall- 
cousins, should be an echo of the White- 
hall cenotaph, and should not exceed 
£1,500 in cost. Therefore, it will be built 
of honey-coloured native stone, and the 
abstract representation of Crusaders form- 
ing the lower decoration will be expressed 
in V-shaped channelling and depressed 
‘planes. The height will be about 26 ft. 
on a base 20 ft. x 12 ft. The general sur- 
face of the stone will be hammer-dressed 
with certain portions polished. 


SHEET OF OLD FURNITURE. 


This Jacobean wardrobe of seventeenth- 
century date was lately added to the 


Victoria and Albert Museum, having been 
bequeathed by the late Bernard H. Webb, 
the architect. The splat-back chair is 
also unusual in detail, and belongs to the 
South Kensington collection. The two 
other examples, which need no descrip- 
tion, are from different sources. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur DOCTOR AND THE. DISTRICT SURVEYOR.— 
Dr. William Hartford, cf Bloomsbury Square, 
W.C., wus charged on a warrant at the Bow 
Street Police Court last Monday with refusing 
to allow the district surveyor to inspect his 
premises after his attention had been drawn 
to their alleged dangerous condition- Mr. 
Greenwood, for the London County Council, 
said that the district. surveyor, Mr. W. G. 
Perkins, called at the house on January 31 and 
asked to inspect the balcony. Тһе defendant 
replied: “Тһе balcony is all right. The room 
is occupied. You are too damned interfering.” 
After being served with a summons he appeared 
to have torn it up and posted the pieces to the 
surveyor in an unstamped envelope, addressing 
it to '* One Perkins, William George." There 
was а scurrilous letter enclosed. А warrant 
for the defendant's arrest was issued after he 
had twice failed to answer the summons. 
Police-sergeant Woodhouse, who arrested the 
doctor, said that on reading the warrant the 
defendant remarked: “ This has all happened 
because I refused to allow the inspector to 
enter my house at an unreasonable time, as I 
had some visitors staying with me. 1618 the 
first time in my hfe I Баха ever understood 
that a man is not lord of his own castle." The 
defendant said that there was a lady ill in the 
room at the time, but if he had known that 
the surveyor had any official authority to enter 
he would have allowed him to do so. He had 
been put to needless indignity over the matter, 
owing to the malicious action of the surveyor, 
who had issued the summons out of spite and 
revenge. On the defendant's undertaking to 
allow the surveyor to inspect the balcony, the 
magistrate again adjourned the case, admitting 
the defendant to his own bail in £25 | 

THE BIRMINGHAM FERRO-CONCRETE ROOF 
COLLAPSE ON JANUARY 23 LasT.—The ad- 


departed from ?—No, never. He saw that the 
mixers started off correctly, but after the cm- 
mencement did not assume any personal sure r- 
vision of tlie preparation of the concrete or the 
moulding of the slabs. The first lot of au- 
crete was well done, and nothing came io lis 
notice of any deterioration.— Witness was ci cs- 
tioned about the erection of brick piers, which, 
ho said, were designed to support the conciete 
beams over them. They shouid have been са1- 
ried right up to the concrete beams, es the 
plans showed.—The Coroner: We are told ty 
several witnesses that on one side the piers 
were only built up to within several inches of 
the beams. Did you see that?—No.—Is rot 
that a point which you might be expected to 
notice as the architect of the job?—I do not 
think so. It is a point it would never occur to 
one to look for. All the other work had been 
done properly, and this was surrounded by 
hoardings and props. Without you actually 
went to look for it, you would never see it — 
If you had observed it, should you have re- 
garded it as a matter that should be put right? 
—] should have asked the foreman why he had 
not done it, and if he knew the importance of 
the fact, it would have been all right if he had 
been careful to prop the beams before he took 
the suffits away. The removal of the timber 
moulds was left to the foreman. И he were in 
any doubt he could appeal to witness.—Moritz 
Kahn, of Hampstead, London, managing direc- 
tor of the Trussed Concrete Steel Company. 
Ltd.. Kensington, said his firm had for many 
vears specialised in concrete construction. The 
firm supplied their own forms of steel for rein- 
forcing the concrete work, and also detailed 
drawings for the execution of the work. The: 
did not undertake complete supervision unless 
it was specially agreed upon, but if asked for 
advice they gave it. The concrete was cesigned 
on the understanding that the brick niers would 
assist in supporting it.—The Coroner: If the 
piers were not built up to full height, would you 
regard the beams as insufficiently supported‘ 
—Certainly.—Mr. Kahn's examination had not 
concluded when the inquiry was adjourned.— 
Earlier in the day evidence had been given by 
witnesses who were principally workmen en- 
gaged on the premises at the time of the disas- 
ter.—Caleb Robinson, labourer. Farm Street, 
questioned by Mr. Harston, said that, with ех. 
ceptions, while they were waiting for material, 
the ooncreting was carried on continuously.— 
Did you take any precautions against frost?— 
We threw a few bags over the work. He ad- 
mitted, under further examination, that no 
special precautions were taken during a period 
when there were seven degrees of frost, apart 
from covering the work ай night.—James 
Walford, of Friston Street, who was working 
on the concrete mixer, said the preparation of 
the ingrcdienta for the concrete was done by the 
man Clarke. He used his own judgment as to 
the time for allowing the concrete to mix—it 
was generally from 10 to 15 minutes.—Frank 
Astor Oliver, chemist for Messrs. Greaves, Bull, 
and Lakin, cement manufacturers, Leamington. 
spoke to conducting tests of cement in relation 
to consignments sent to Birmingham. He re 
perdes the commercial quality of it as satis- 
actory.—The Coroner: Was this any special 
quality of cement ?—No, sir.—By Mr. Wille: 
The tests were very satisfactory indeed, and in- 
dicated very good cement.—The inquiry was 
not concluded, the Coroner intimating that Mr. 
Arthur Harrison and Professor Lea would give 
expert evidence, and that subsequently the 
cross-examination of Messrs. Barnsley, е. 
and Kahn (managing director of the Trussed 
Concrete Steel Company, Ltd.) would take 
place. The Coroner also stated that the witnes: 
named Clarke. whose evidence was very im- 
portant, would be unable to attend that day. 
and it would be necessary again to adjourn the 
inquiry for his attendance. 


— @ @—< —— ———— 


The Royal Institute of British Architects 
will hold a general meeting for business ОП 
Monday next, at 8 p.m., to receive the Council š 
nomination of Royal Gold Medallist, 1920, for 
the election of members, and to discuss 8 
motion by Mr. Sydney Perks. 


A report on suggestions for the utilisation 
of the sewage of the metropolis drawn up 07 
the Main Drainage Committee of the London 
County Council states that unless a metho 
of utilisation of sludge less costly than “10 
existing one and just as efficacious In 006: 
теуіп, it in bulk to the sea can be devise 
there is no justification for altering the ця 
tem now іп operation. In a further ne 
reference is made to a new process, the P 
longed aeration of sewage, . ) Эн 
effluent of excellent quality and an іпобепясе 
sludge, and the ои 852 for auio 
to pav visits of inspection to 06 
vincia! towns, where, it is reported, the 67% 
tem is being operated with success. 


lay, and Cooke), the architect; Mr. Evershed, 
for the Broad Street Chambers, Ltd., the 
owners of the building: Mr. Leonard Gocher, 
for the Trussed Concrete Steel Company, Ltd., 
the designers of the ferro-concrete; Mr. В. A. 
Willes. for Messrs. Greaves, Bull. and Lakin. 
cement manufacturers; Mr. Coley, for the re- 
latives of Preece; Mr. J. Willis (R. Nelson 
Jones), for the relatives of Rouse: Mr. Foster 
Duggan for the relatives of Wiggall and Gaunt; 
Mr. J. Cohen, for the relatives of Smith; 
and Mr. Lyde, for the Birmingham Building 
Trades' Association.—Mr. S. N. Cooke, a mem- 
ber of the firm of Peacock, Bewlay, and Cooke, 
architects, Colmore Row; said he prepared the 
general plans for the building. The concrete 
construction was designed by the Trussed Con- 
crete Steel Co., to whom witness sent ап out- 
line plan of the building. The designs and 
specifications for the concrete work as supplied 
by them appeared to be satisfactory. Witness 
advised Messrs. Barnsley to have tests made 
of the cement, and understood they were car- 
ried out. He kept а general supervision over 
the whole of the work, visiting the job about 
two days & week.—The Coroner: Did you find 
anything materially wrong on any of your 
visits, or did the work appear to be going 
along to your satisfaction ?—Generally speak- 
ing, the work was done in an entirely satisfac- 
tory manner. On one occasion I was not quite 
satisfied with the way in which the concrete 
was being mixed when the concrete-roof was 
being fixed, and the steel rods of the slabs were 
slightly out of place. Тһе beams and stan- 
chions, so far as I could see, appeared to be 
quite right. The displacement of the rods was 
not of substantial importance.—When you no- 
ticed those matters, what did you do?—I in- 
structed the foreman the mixing was evidently 
wrong, and that more sand was required. 1 
did not consider it necessary to take any of the 
«labs out.—Did you ever know whether the 
proportions of materials used for the co « rete 
as laid down in the specification were adhered 
to or departed from ?—When they started the 
work I know it was adhered to; I know they 
were mixing it right.—Did you ever hear or 
got to know in any way thut that was being 
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А CURE FOR SMOKY COTTAGE 
CHIMNEYS. 


By D. J. Всскїкү, М.В.І.А., Mallow, 


I have made observations, whilst superin- 
tending repairs to labourers’ cottages in my 
district, of smoky chimneys in open-hearth 
fireplaces worked by fan bellows, and find 
where the chimney shaft is perpendicular 
over centre of fireplace opening and the 
flue built as a hopper, i.e., both sides with 
a uniform slope to the flue in the shaft, the 
fire draughts properly. On the other hand, 
where the flue is built with set-offs, curves, 
or kinks the cold air of the open fireplace 
cannot rise rapidly, thereby causing a 
“smoky chimney.” 

In all cases built a ''back flue," as 
shown on drawings, at the back of the гесевв, 
9 in. by 9 in. plers both eides, an aperture 


expression оі our own activities! The 
preservation of art ktreasures 18 an act 
of commonsense—that, of course, “е 
shall do; but the production of ап”. 
art which is өп interpretation of our 
own vital forces, that is » work which 
leads to undreamed of wonders. Industrial 
energy and its equipments have great poten- 
tial beauty, and in time we shall, no doubt, 
find a way to properly display the grandeur 
of the immense activities of our porte, and 
of those towering cooling towers and power 
stations of our period, which in proper hands 
could so easily be. made to express their 
wonders. Some, indeed, are already com- 
pletely successful, but, like a masterpiece of 
painting in a lumber-room, have nothing to 
set them in value. Surround them with 
lawns, place them in some sort of relation to 
their neighbourhood, and set up a descrip- 
tion in plain terms, giving their function and 
capacity, and the people will flock to them 
as readily as to any other marvel. Let the 
management arrange for conducted parties to 
see the operation in progress, and you will 
have в new educational process and an adver- 
tising medium at little or no cost. The lec- 
turer illustrated his remarks with a number of 
interesting views of ancient buildings in Rome 
and Greece, also showing slides of modern 
cities and the latest developments of Ameri- 
can sky-scrapers, and in conclusion’ sugges- 
ted that in every city the dominant trend 
of its energies could symbolised and set 
up as a central monument to emphasise the 
pivotal thought around which the ''Spirit of 
the City" revolved. Mr. Haywood was 
heartily thanked for his most interesting lec- 
ture, and the Mayor of Derby for presiding. 


ULSTER Socrery or  ARCHITECTS.— [he 
annual general meeting was held in Belfast 
on February 18, 1920. Mr. N. Fitzeimons, 
(President) occupying the chair. The Secre- 
tary read the ps of the Council, which 
set forth the useful work done by the society 
during the war period, and since the ter- 
mination of the hostilities, the society having 
co-operated with the Corporation in con- 
nection with the Housing of the Working 
Classes (Ireland) Act, and with the Libra 
and Technical ittee in connection wi 
the formation of the Architectural Course | 
at the Technical Institute. The following 
were elected officers of the society for 1920 :— 
President, Mr. T. W. Henry ; Vice-President, 
Mr. R. 1. Celwell; Hon. Treasurer, аз 


Kennedy. Council, Messrs. R. M. Zone, 
N. Fitzsimons, R. E. Buchanan, J. 4. 
босіЕту.- The President and e lange number McDonnell, J. St. J. т. Eee 


1 Members of Council, Mesers. №. tl. 
or rotam eni Md in. е and Jackson Smith. Hon. Auditors, Messrs. 


J. A. Hanna and J. Seeds. Secretary, Mr. 
|J. A. Johnston, 8, Ocean Buildings, Belfest. 
— — — SA A SA 7 


OBITUARY. ; 
We regret to record the death O 
Mr. Philip i Coldwell Thicknesse, F.R.I.B.A., 
of pneumonia following on a chill, at his геві- 
dence, The Cottage, Eastham. He was a 
member of the firm of Messrs. Willink and 
Thicknesse, of Liverpool, by whom many 
notable ‘buildings . were designed. The 
Cunard buildings, in which the firm had their 
offices, is one of the latest additions to local 
architecture which they had planned. It was 
to Messrs. Willink and Thicknesse that the 
designing of Hur. proposui pu о кк 
i wonderful outer of| St. Peter's Chur site was entrusted. n the 
ае Те en trading darelop: year 1904-5, Mr. Thicknesse was the Frenc 
ment in the thirtetenth century Italian cities; | of the Liverpool дшше porn Í 
the lecturer said that the latter put us to deceased gentleman was the z ar о 
shame by the noble use they made of commer- Bishop Thicknesse, of Peterborough, in 
cial success. They had the wisdom to know that | 1901 married Margaret, the daughter of te 
their wealth was of little value except it con- Rey. John Oakley, a former Dean o 
tributed to the setisfaction of cultured minds, Manchester. 
and the treasures of art which they lavished аве 
upon their buildings and public places were] Sir A. Geddes, replying last Monday to Mr. 
of an excelence which it is our ambition | Gilbert (Southwark, Central, C.L.), said: The 
to shut up in museums, not, unfortunately,| Home-grown Timber Department is being 
as stimulating examples for the treatment of wound up as rapidly as База T» are 
‚our own public places, but as things to marvel ru anal 6,500 mens ee nn 
at, and as things beyond emulation. The point fi Ure indicatin its E SF as it ex- 
to which our greatest energies should be a figure indicating нэ der. 
: : : penses diminish month by month as un 
directed is not the enjoyment of what others | takings are cleared up or disposed of. Its 
have accomplished, not the preservatiom of | eales last year approximated in value to 
the wonders of our forefathers, but the finest 000. | 


Colonel Crozier, in responding, paid ап 
eloquent tribute to Mr. Kaye Parry, an ex- 
president, and the present president, whose 
services would never be forgotten. ‘‘ The 
Royal Institute of Architects " waa proposed 
by Mr. P. H. McCarthy, President of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, who said that the 
close co-operation between the two bodies was 
to the advantage of both. Mr. Kaye-Parry, 
responding, said that they should keep the 
work of reconstruction in the hands of quali- 
fied men of their own profession in Ireland. 
The toast of “The President ’ was proposed 
by Mr. R. C. Orpen, and briefly acknow- 
ledged by ‘he President. Тһе toasts of the 
Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treaeurer (Mr. All. 
berry and Mr. Sheridan) were also honoured. 


Tug Surveyors’ InsTITUTION.—Mr. Howard 
Martin, Past President, has accepted office as 
the first official arbitrator appointed by the 
Reference Committee under Section 1 of the 
Acquisition of Land (Assessment of Compen- 
sation) Act, 1919. It is understood that ap- 
pointmente for Scotland and Ireland may 
shortly be announced, but the further ap- 
pointments for England and Wales may be 
deferred until it is possible to estimate with 
greater accuracy the amount of the work 
which will devolve upon the arbitrators. The 
award of the examiners in connection with 
the recent examination for the Institution 
Scholarships. which is carried out by the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Schools Examination 
Board on behalf of the Institution, has now 
been received. Only three candidates 
attained the standard required of scholarship 
holders, and the vacant scholarships, there- 
fore, will be offered to undergraduates already 
in residence who propose to enter one or 
other branch of the Я avita: and who are 
eupported by the Uniyersity authorities as 
showing exceptional ability. The three suc- 
cessful candidates are:—Mr. E. Gee, Beck. 
ington, Bath ; Mr. D. C. Buckley, 11, Home- 
field Road, Wimbledon, S. W.19; and Mr. G. 
1. Gorman, School House, Rugby. The 
Council of the Institution has had under con- 
sideration the Great Northern Railway Bill, 
which embodies certain principles which are 
new to private legislation. In Id 
Clause 31 provides that cases of disputed 
compensation shall be heard by a single 
arbitrator, who, in the absence of agreement, 
ahall be appointed by the Minister of Trans- 
port. It is aleo proposed to give additional 
powers to arbitrators with regard to the 
award of coste. 


for taking the smoke 18 in. wide and never 
les than 24 in. higb, thus leaving a back 
flue 18 in. by 44 in. at the back and as high 
as the hand can reach above the fireplace 
arch bar. In some cases I fixed a 9 in. sewer 
pipe on top of same; even in chronic cases, 
where the people were almost stifled and in 
bad health, it always proved satisfactory. 
The flue should be cleaned, and it is most 
important that all set-ofís, curves, or kinks 
should d ent ieu and straightened as much 
ав. е, а concrete cappi 5 in. 
thick laid on top of the шинэ The 
entre work can be done with about 100 
bricks in lees than a day. The width of the 
back flue should never be more than 44 
inches.—'' The Irish Builder and Engineer.” 
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PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE 
SOCIETIES. 


ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ ÁSSISTANTS' 
PRorEssTONAL Union.—The following meet- 
ings are arranged for March 4; all 
eligible members are expected to be 
pen First Anniversary.— London: 

n Hall, Westminster, 6.45 p.m. [nr 
Н. Barnes, M.P., Е.В.Г.В.А., an А 
Norman Wyld, General Secretary, Societ of 
Technical Engineers). Manchester: . Milton 
Hal, Deansgate, 7.30 p.m. Newcastle: 
Northern Architectural Association, 6, 
Higham Place, 7 p.m. Southampton: Morris 
1 Commercial Road, 7 p.m. Norwich: 
Y.M.C.A. Rooms, St. Giles, 8p.m. For others 
see local press. A handicap competition 
been arranged. For every recruit a town of 
under 250,000 population gets, London must 
s 9, Glasgow, Liv 1, Manchester, 
ingham, L , Sheffield and Bristol 
3 each, and other towns over 250,000 2 each, 
each town drawing from the surrounding 
district. | 

INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS OF IRELAND.— 
The annual dinner of the Royal Institute of 
the Architects of Ireland was held on 
February 17 at the Bonne Bouch, Dublin. 
Mr. L. O'Callaghan the newly-elected Pre- 
sident, occupied the chair. The President, in 
. proposing the toast of ‘‘ Our Guests,” said he 
was sorry to say that the architectural pro- 
fession did not receive the recognition it was 
entitled to. They must continue asking until 
they got all they wanted, and until they were 
put on the same footing as the other profes- 
sions. The Right Hon. James МасМаһоп re- 
sponded to the toast, and also Mr. J.B. Story, 
Uresident of the Royal College of Surgeons. 


and an associate were elected. Other business 
having been disposed of, an adjournment was 
made to the Technical College, where Mr. 
W. Haywood, of Birmingham, Fellow of the 
Royal Institute and University Lecturer on 
Civic Design, read a paper on ‘The Spirit 
of Cities’? to а large audience. The Mayor 
of Derby, Mr. A. J. Eggleston, presided. 
After ап. analysis of the mental and moral 
effect of environment, the adventurous 
manipulation of modern commercialism in 
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“General Conditions in Electrical and 
Other Engineering Contracts," by William 
Smith Kennedy, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law 
(London: Sweet and Maxwell, 3, Chancery 
Lane, 12s. 6d. net) in the absence, as yet, of 
any authoritative Model Clauses for the guid- 
ance of engineers and contractors, this book 
should prove useful to all concerned. Quite 
possibly, as Sir Alex. B. W. Kennedy, LL.D., 
F.R.S., says, in his pithy introduction, some 
of the model clauses may be capable of im- 
provement, but we think with him that they 
are at any rate better than any we have yet 
seen, and that the notes upon them, which 
cover comments on many other clauses which 
have been used, call attention to points not 
very obvious, but often weighty and some- 
times misunderstood. In our own profession 
we not e bone meet with fancy variants 
inserted capriciously, and not seldom in such 
direct contradiction of common law, and still 
less infrequently with the result that a con- 
tractor may be compelled to carry out work 
which he knows will be defective and yet be 
held responsible for the defects, that we hope 
this volume will be read by all architects 
and builders as well ав by those to whom it 
. із more directly addressed. 


The National Federation of Building Trades 
Operatives has just issued a report up to the 
end of the year 1918, There were then six- 
teen societies affiliated to the Federation, 
paying on a total membership of 326,486. 
This does not represent the whole member- 
ship of the societies concerned, but only that 
part which js engaged in the building 
industry. Thus, the Amalgamated Society of 
Carperters, Cabinetmakers, апа — Joiners, 
which haa a total membership of 140.000, pays 
on 89,000, the balance being engaged in other 
industries, such as shipbuilding. Nor does 
this figure of 326,000 represent the total num- 
ber of trade unionists in the building in- 
dustry ; for of the eight or ten Scottish build- 
ing trade unions only one, the Scottish 
Painters’ Society, is affiliated to the Federa- 
tion, and such unions as the heating engineers 
and electricians are not included. The Federa- 
tion has been threatened with the secession 
of its largest members, the A.S.C.C. and S., 
which refuses to pay increased levies unless it 
secured increased representation on account of 
its size. The problem of amalgamation is 
being dealt with by the promoting within the 
Federation of movemente for the amalgama- 
tion of kindred societies. 


Speaking at the last meeting of the Nor- 
wich City Council, Mr. Witard said there 
was no need to raise money by a loan for 
housing purposes. The Government could 
easily raise £150,000,000 in six years by a 
direct levy upon capital or a tax upon war 
wealth. If the money thus raised was lent 
free of interest, houses could be built on the 
present plans and let at Js. a week, plus 
rates, and a profit would be made on the 
transaction. Тһе Government would not do 
this because it was interested in philanthropy 
at 8 per cent., but Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
would not always be Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and when a change came it would 

robably be found that these claims would 
be put into operation somewhat on the lines 
he had suggested. The scheme was being 
held up by the money trust. The money 
trust was encouraging the building trust and 
the other trusts to strangle the people. He 
strongly opposed the building of any houses 
smaller than those already approved of. They 
did not want little brick boxes for the people, 
but proper house accommodation. 


Sir Charles T. Ruthen, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., 
has placed his resignation as Chief Inspector 
to the War Cabinet Committee on Accommo- 
tion and Deputy Controller of Accommoda- 
tion for London Area in the hands of the 
First Commissioner of Works. Sir Charles, 
at the request of H.M. First Commissioner of 
Works. in conjunction with Sir Leonard 
Powell, J.P., undertook in January, 1917. 
“to inspect and report upon the use made 
by Government Departments of their office 
accommodation." The success of this new 


office was considered so great that in January, 
1918, Sir Charles was appointed chief in- 
spector, and the inspectorate was enlarged. 
The chief inspector was at the same time also 
appointed Deputy Controller of Accommoda- 
tion for the entire London area. H.M. First 
Commissioner of Works (Sir Alfred Mond, 
Bart., M.P.) in accepting Sir Charles 
Ruthen's resignation of these honorary ap - 
pointmenta, states that he does so with the 
greatest regret, and places on record his 
'' sincere appreciation of the great services to 
the country in this work of accommodation.” 
Sir Alfred Mond further states, in writing to 
Sir Oharles Ruthen: “Тһе excellent resulte 
achieved have more than justified my con- 
fidence in you when I invited you to accept 
these positions. I am proud to think that 
in this section of my administrative work I 
have been able to avail myself of your 
able services, and, despite the enormous 
difficulties, that we have achieved some sound 
and practical results. I thank you most sin- 
cerelv for all you have done." The First 
Commissioner, considering that. “the work of 
the Cabinet Committee on Accommodation 
would be seriously handicapped if Sir Charles 
Ruthen were to sever his connection entirely 
with the department," has appointed Sir 
Charles Ruthen consulting chief inspector, in 
order that the Committee in any difficult cir- 
cumstances may avail itself of his valuable 
Services. і 


Three useful text-books, each in their way, 
reach us from Messrs. Jas. Selwyn and Co., 
20, Essex Street, W.2. The first, price 
ls. 6d., is “ Five Figure Logarithms and Tré- 
gonometrical Functions,” Бу УУ. E. Dom. 
mett and N. C. Hird, an inexpensive book of 
ive-figure tables sufficient. to meet the needs 
of technical students, draughtsmen, and 
others. The second. by the same authors, 
is ‘‘ Mathematical Tables." comprising, with 
Vol. T. and Vol. TIL, a complete set of data 
for engineers, work managers, and the like. 
The third is * Detail Design in Reinforced 
Concrete," by R. S. Andrews. Prices of the 
last two books are not stated. 


At last Tuesday’s meeting of the London 
County Council the Chairman of the Improve- 
ments Committee, Mr. Granville Smith, reply- 
ing to questions put to Mr. 4. D. Gilbert, 
M.P., as to the suggested rebuilding of Char- 
ing Cross railway bridge as a War Memorial, 
said the Council's chief engineer had sub- 
mitted certain plans and material, which 
members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and of the London Society had 
been invited to inspect. The Council's atti- 
tude had been that the railway company 
should not be permitted to carry out exten- 
siva works to the existing bridge until the 
authorities and the bodies interested had had 
an opportunity of considering schemes for the 
improvement of the area occupied by Charing 
Cross Station and the bridge. Up to the pre- 
sent time the Council had not committed 
itself to any particular scheme. Mr. W. C. 
Johnson urged the necessitv of something 
being done before August, after which, it was 
understood, the company would be in a posi- 
tion to proceed with the work. 


In an Interim Report, issued by the com- 
mittee appointed bv the Food Controller to 
mquire into the adequacy and efficiency of 
the London wholesale food markets, Billings- 
gate and Covent Garden are unanimously con- 
demned. Smithfield and the Central Meat 
Markets, under the control of the Citv Cor- 
poration, are considered to be suitable and 
convenient. The committee have hardly а 
good word to say abont either Covent Garden 
or Billingseate markets. which they declare 
could hardlv have supplied the wants of i 
medieval London, far less a London of the 
twentieth centurv. Thev condemm tho utter 
lack of management and organisation at the 
two latter markets, It is understood thot 
recommendations as to the lines on which 
future market management «Воп! proceed 
wi] be made by the committee in its fina] 
report. 


A congress de l'habitation and de la con- 
strnetian is organised nrder the ausnires cf 
the Town and Market | Committee of 
Lyons, and will be held from March 10 to 


14 next, under the patronage of Messieurs 
Le Troquer, Ministre des Travaux Publics 
et Breton, Ministre de l'Hygiene and of the 
Prévoyance Sociale. The Ministre des 
Travaux Publics of Belgium will be officially 
represented, and Messieurs Villemin, Prési- 
dent de la Federation Nationale des 
Travaux Publics et Délégué de l'Office 
National du Batiment area, and Monsieur 
Georges Hersent, the eminent engineer, will 
be present. Among the speakers will be 
Monsieur Augustin Rey, the - well-known 
architect, who will preside over a grand con- 
ference on “La France Sans Logements. 
L'Avenir Hygienique De La France, and 
Le Plan D'Extension Des Agglomerations.” 
Monsieur Charles Abella, ‘architect, Prix 
de Rome, will speak on the organisation of 
modern cities and the transformation of 
ancient cities. . Monsieur Georges Benoit 
Levy, Secretarv of the' Société des Jardins 
de France, will preside over a conference on 
the Propagande de ГНуріепе Sociale. 
Monsieur Couibes, Président of the Fédéra- 
tion des Fabricants de Chaux et Ciments, will 
discuss hydraulic agglomerates and their 
uses. Monsieur Deveraux, | Architecte 
diplomé, will discuss '' Zones de Construc- 
tion.” Reports have been sent in by 
Messieurs Valet, engineer, Roche, Ingenieur 
à Voiron Société des Habitations à Bon 
Marché d'Ovonnax; by the Société des 
Habitations hvgieniques de Lyon Vaise; by 
M. Boileau, engineer; Lauréat de l'Institut 
à Nice; M. Dallest, architect, of Marseilles; 
by M. Paul Jaubert, architect, of Marseilles; 
and Бу M. Fernand Dncros, secrétaire 
Général du Syndicat. des ‚Industries du 
Bátiment des Bouches du Rhóne. All com- 
munications from intending participators and 
visitors should be addressed to the Office 
Central de la Construction et de l'Habitation, 
Hotel de Ville, Lyons. 


The Government nas appointed a Commit- 
tee “to consider the operation of the Rent 
Restriction Acts, and to advise what steps 
should be taken to extend, continue or amend 
these Acts." The Committee consists of :— 
The Marquess of Salisbury, K.G. (Chair- 
man); His Honour Judge Sir Edward Bray; 
Mr. E. Hallas, M.P.; Sir Aubrey Symonds, 
K.C.B. (Ministry of Health); and Mr. P. B. 
Moodie (Scottish Office) Mr. H. C. Talbot, 
of tne Ministry of Health, has been appointed 
Secretary to the Committee. Communica- 
tions on matters concerning the Committee 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Rent 
Restriction Acts Committee, Ministry of 
Health, Whitehall. London, S.W.1. All verv 
good men, no doubt, but not a single archi- 
tect or survevor to assist with expert ex- 
perience or advice! ` 


—— ee 


Sir Kingsley Wood. M.P.. Parliamentary 
private secretary to the Minister of Health. 
in an interview with a Press representativo 
stated that if the shortage of labour in the 
building trade were not speedily remedied 
there would be a complete stoppage of Govern- 
ment house building in all parts of the 
country. 


The Council of the Royal Institute of British 


Architects have been informed that the official 


scale of fees has proved to be inadequate in 
many cases in which housing schemes are being 
vndertaken on widely scattered sites in rural 
districts. If any members are able to afford 
information bearing on this point, the Council 
would be glad to receive it for cons deration. 
Particnlars should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary, R.I.B.A.. 9. Conduit Street, W.1. 


. Four War Memorials are about to be placed 
m the church. of St. Olave. Hart Street. 
One, to commemorate the sacrifice of parish- 
ioners who fell, has been designed by Sir 
William Goscombe John, R.A., and will be 
of bronze. surmounted by a figure of Britan- 
nta blessing the fallen. Trinity Honse із 
giving a stained glass window in memory 
of its fallen, and this will be расе in the 
east window of the south aisle. In the east 
window of the north aisle will be a stained 
glass memorial. presented by Mr. Е D. 
Man, of Mincing Lane. in memorv of his 
son. Lieut, Frederick Man, who died while 
on service. In another part of the north aisle 
will he a stained glass window in memory 
x Lieut. Arthur Kerr, the son of Mr. D. 0. 
err. 
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not bound by law to see that any ''alter- | minster and Parr's Bank. We cannot 
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Ав announced on another page, the 
Council of the R.I.B.A. has nominated 
a distinguished French architect this 
year for the Royal Gold Medal Тһе 
selection is in every way a happy one, 


and we believe it has been arrived at 
by the help of the intimate knowledge 
of French architects and French archi- 
tecture possessed by the President, Mr. 
4. W. Simpson. И so, it is not the 
least of the services he has rendered 
to his confrères and to British archi- 
tecture, and, more or less directly, to 
the peace of the world, which, in our 
opinion, is most likely to be preserved 
by the continuance of the cordial rela- 
tions between ourselves and the great 
French people. They and we together 
bore the brunt of the great struggle with 
the myrmidons of а vulear despotism 
that sought to engulf every free nation. 
The more intimately our fraternal rela- 
tions can be knitted still closer and closer, 
the more will the arts flourish, and the 
sooner will prosperity relieve humanity 
from the burden it has had to shoulder 
in defence of freedom. We take the op- 
portunity of expressing our gladness that 
Mr. Perks's timely motion was carried 
on Monday night. Those who claim par- 
ticipation in the direction of all such 
bodies as the R.I.B.A. should know 
better than to show their zeal by their 
absence from its Council meetings. 


Those priceless words ‘alternative 
accommodation available" are, as we 
foretold. having a long and profitable run 
ш the Courts. Both Bench and Bar are 
doing their best to prove they may 
mean anything or nothing. The latest 
' very interesting and important case ” of 
“Smith v. Bridgen" puts quite а new 
face on the problem. It came up to the 
High Court on appeal from Birmingham 
Justices, who, having to deal with a sum- 
mons under the old Small Tenements Re- 
covery Act, 1838, by the light of the latest 
Increase of Rent, etc., Act, 1919, took a 
good solid view of their duty. After hold- 
Ing that the landlady “reasonably re- 
аа the premises for her own occupa- 
Козы. y — considered ’ all the circum- 

ces, and then decided that they were 


native accommodation " was available for 
the tenant, and so made an order for pos- 


session against him under the ancient 
The tenant appealed to the 


statute. 
High Court, where three judges agreed in 
holding that they were quite right. It 
was argued for the appellant that the 
justices had no jurisdiction to make an 
eviction order unless the landlord proved 
that there was alternative ассот- 
modation available for the tenant. 
But the Court ruled that 
was not so; the justices had only 
“consider " all the circumstances as they 
had done; the landlord wisely gave no 
evidence; the tenant only showed she 
could not get what she thought suitable in 
the locality; the Court then said there 
must be alternative accommodation some- 
where in the country, and left it at that! 
There seems to be some grit in justices' jus- 
tice, after all, and the legal meaning of 
these magic words is now more misty than 
ever. 


The International Building Trades Ex- 
hibition opens at Olympia on April 10 
and remains open till April 24. It is of 
little use to exhibitors to devote our space 
to notices of their exhibits in our 1ssues 
published at the end of the firs and 
second weeks of the exhibition, and we 
do our best, therefore, to indicate in the 
number published the week previous what 
our friends will show. We shall, there- 
fore, be glad 1f exhibitors send us as early 
as possible brief particulars of their in- 
tended exhibit, and the number of their 
stand, that we may include them in cur 
notice which will appear in our issue of 
April 9. И they are not regular ad- 
vertisers with us we should be glad to 
reserve space for them in our three issues 
of April 2, 9 and 16, if possible, for a 
special advertisement of their specialities. 
Thc terms are £8 8s. per page per inser- 
tion; hall a page, £4 10s. per insertion ; 
quarter page, £2 108. per insertion. 
smaller advertisements, seven shillings 
per inch per insertion. Particulars of 
exhibits and advertisements should be 
sent to the Manager of the “ Building 
News,” at the offices, Effingham House, 1, 
Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Remittances for advertisements should be 


made payable by cheque or P.O.O. pay- 
able to The Strand Newspaper Co., Ltd., 
and crossed 


this 
to 


on the London and West-. 


guarantee insertion unless sent early, as 
our present space is very limited. 


The prospectus which appears on 
another page of Eastwoods, Limited, with 
a capital of 300,000 £1 shares, of which 
260,000 are offered to the public at par, is 
а decidedly attractive one. No firm of its 
kind has so satisfactory a history, or is 
better known, and none embraces so many 
profitable lines of business. Some of us 
must still have pleasant memories of the 
brother partners who founded the firm, 
and in the earlier and middle years of 
the last century maintained its naturally 
more limited scope but always solid pro- 
sperity. Many more have been advan- 
taged by its later developments, and 
remarked its carts and waggons, with 
their splendid horses—the spring parades 
of which in Battersea Park attracted 
crowds of admirers іп pre-war days. 
Nor will the daily addition to the 
picturesque features of the Thames, of 
its big fleet of barges, bearing to 148 
wharves and .depóts the produce of its 
numerous and inexhaustible brickfields, 
have been forgotten. With the assured 
continuance of the same enterprise guar- 
anteed by the present directorate, the solid 
value of the assets and the facilities of 
transport and carriage which the com- 
pany enjoys should ensure a profitable re- 
turn—especially just now, when its lead- 
ing specialities are in such urgent demand, 
and should attract the participation as 
shareholders, not merely of the ordinary 
investing public, but to no small extent of 
that of our own readers, who will find it 
to their interest to establish more inti- 
mate relations with a concern which even 
if the old keen, competitive days return, 
will, as 1n the past, be able to do busi- 
ness at a satisfactory profit when many 
others may have to shut down. 


Д 

A trenchantly written pamphlet оп 
the housing question here and in the 
United States, by Mr. W. T. Miller, the 
President of the wellknown F. W. 
Dodge Company, of 119, W. 40th Street, 
New York, has reached us, in which the 
two policies of housing in this country 
and the United States are contrasted, 
quite truly, to our own disadvantage. It 
is our own opinion that, as contended 
by Mr. Mille, a nation which subsi- 
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the noise has been taken out of it. In the 
duct there is a fan for forcing the ai 
down and a coil for heating or cooling it 

In winter the coil is filled with steam and 
in Summer it is filled with a refrigerant. 
The fresh-air openings are near the ceil. 
ings of the roonis, and the flues for сатту- 
ing off the foul, used air near the floors. 
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THE “WELFARE” ASPECT ОҒ 
GOOD LIGHTING. 

It is the fashion to speak and write as 
though the desire for more money and 
shorter hours were tthe only basis for 
Labour dissatisfaction. Of course, worker: 
want as much money as they can get, but 
it will be found by anyone who cares to 
seek for the first causes that industrial 
unrest in many cases originates in a feeling 
of resentment ай uncomfortable, un- 
hygienic or dangerous working conditions. 
In the end, this ferment of discontent 
crystallises in the demand for higher 
wages, but in the first instance it is less 
a matter of money than of Moral. 11 this 
be true the granting of higher wages can 
never have more than a palliative effect 
in the healing of labour disputes, unless 
the wage increase be accompanied by a 
wholehearted effort to improve working 
conditions up to the highest possible 
standard. 

It will hardly be disputed that, amongst 
the many factors contributing to the com- 
fort of workers, artificial lighting plays 
a most important part. In a previous 
article the effect of good lighting on pro- 
ductive efficiency was discussed, and it is 
evident that any increase in output aris- 
ing from improved illumination ds due, 
not only to the fact that the workers are 
able to see better, but also to the en- 
hanced comfort and safety of the working 
conditions. | 


dises its tenants increases its tenantry 
and decreases its housing. The housing 
policy of England since 1851 has been 
to subsidise the tenant. On December 16, 
1919, English legislation was formulated 
to subsidise the builder. Both policies were 
prompted by philanthropic motives. 
Both kill private enterprise. Both fail 
in making private ownership of homes 
possible. The so-called ''unearned in- 
crement ? is the incentive to investment 
of savings in homes and real estate. It 
is chiefly through the hope of enjoving 
the unearned increment of property that 
the latent energy of the citizen may be 
called forth. Since 1841 the Unifed 
States has, in its land laws, recognised 
this great incentive. It has stimulated 
the building of rural homes through the 
wide distribution of land under the 
Homestead Acts. Its policy has been to 
enable the prospective home owner to 
acquire property, mainly through labour. 
Here we are still face to face with the 
fact—visible enough to all but the 
Feeble-Minded and Ready-to-Halts of this 
Government, that during the past hun- 
dred years the collective effort of indivi- 
dual initiative has built more houses than 
all the schemes of subsidies and loans 
. and rent regulations. i 


restoration of Independence Hall and de- 
signed two fireproof wings. While in 
Philadelphia, Mills, in a competition, won 
a $500 prize and the design for the first 
monument erected to Washington, that 
at Baltimore. ‚From Philadelphia Mills 
returned to Charleston, where he remained 
ten years as a member of the South Caro. 
lina board of public works. In 1830 he 
went to Washington at the invitation оі 
President Andrew Jackson, who appointed 
him architect of public buildings in 1836. 
That office he held until 1851, when he 
retired from the oflice and from practice, 
at the age of 70. 


Prizes aggregating 6.000 dols. have been 
offered by Vincent Astor, Alfred E. Mar- 
ling, President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the New York Foundation in 
a competition having for its purpose the 
ultimate destruction of all the slums in 
New York City. The New York State 
Reconstruction Commission announced 
that this means had been taken of stimula- 
ting the architects and builders of the city 
to devise means to remove the conditions 
which had been revealed in the survey of 
the congested quarters conducted by the 
commission last spring. According to 
Clarence S. Stein, secretary of the Hous- 
ing Committee of the Reconstruction Com- 
mission, there are more than 400,000 
apartments in ''old-law ’’ tenements, the 
dwelling-places of 2,000,000 New Yorkers. 
which are not fit to be called homes. The 
building of 400,000 homes. would be a 
colossal task at a time when new walls 
were never so expensive. The problem is 
to use the old shell and make it into a 
well-planned, sanitary, light place, fit for 
habitation. Large-scale plans have been 
drawn of a characteristic block on the 
lower east side, showing every wall, door, 
window, plumbing fixture, court shaft and 
yard. The competitors are to make draw- 
ings showing how this block may be altered 
to bring it up to present-day standards. 
A primary condition of the contest is that, 
such alterations must be commercially pos- 
sible. The contestants must prove to the 
landlords that the rebuilt houses will more 
than repay the cost of repairs in de- 
creased number of vacancies and the 
returns which will be paid willingly for 
better accommodation. There will be 
eleven prizes, including two firsts of equal 
value. 


An interesting note in the Kansas City 
Star calls attention to the “' first native 
American who entered on the study ot 
architecture and engineering in the United 
States," but ‘ who for sixty-three years 
has lain in an unmarked grave, No. ПІ., 
in an obscure cemetery in the capital of 
the nation he served, utterly forgotten, 
even by the men of his own profession. 
He has been almost completely ignored 
in American history, and his name scarcely 
appears in American refereñce works.” 
While Mill's early work placed him in the 
front rank of the architects of his day— 
it was not until he was past fifty that he 
developed his full talents and earned his 
pre-eminent position in American archi- 
tecture. The patent office, the treasury 
building, the old post-office, and the 
Washington monument are four structures 
upon which his fame must finally rest, 
but for which his design, though accepted 
in 1833, was not completed until 1878. 
Born at Charleston, N.C., in 1781, he died 
in 1855. At the age of 19 he entered the 
office of James Hoban in Washington, a 
Oharleston architect who was just finishing 
the White House. He early met Thomas 
Jefferson, whe was greatly attached to 
him. In 1802 he made a tour of the 
country with letters of introduction from 
Jefferson. Оп his return to Washington 
Mr. Jefferson gave him the run of his 
library, lent him architectural works and 
entertained him on his estate at Monti. 
cello. This visit is said to have lasted two 
years, in the course of which he made 
the general drawing for the Jefferson 
mansion. It was from South Carolina that 
Mills won the award in competition for 
the design lor the Bunker Hill monu- 
ment, the corner-stone of which was laid 
by Lafayette in 1825. Mills" first in-| are enclosed in an inside chamber made of | 7, this case the artificial light rate acc 
dependent practice was in Philadelphia, | sound-deadening material. By the time | dent per hour is only 20 ay cent greater 
about 1810, where he had charge of the the air finally reaches the main duct all than the daylight figures. This js om? 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION. 


Investigations, both in this country ani 
America, have demonstrated the close re 
lation which exists between lighting ani 
the accident rate. This question was in 
quired into by the Departmental Com. 
mittee on Lighting in Factories and Work- 
shops, which reported in 1915. Industrial 
accidents occurring during 1913 and 19H 
were classified and tabulated according to 
the nature of accident, industry, period 
of year, and whether under daylight or 
artificial light. ‘The jtabulation is too 
long for reproduction here, but the те 
sults may be summarised. Of course, 2 
number of the accidents covered by the 
investigation had little or nothing to de 
with lighting. There is, however, one 
class of accidents which is obviously те 
lated very closely to the question of illu- 
mination, and that is accidents due t° 
falls or stumbles. This type of accident 
for the year 1914 amounted to 50 per 
cent. of the total industrial fatalities. 

In the industries investigated Юу the 
Departmental Committee it fwas foun 
that the total accidents, fatal and né" 
fatal, due to peuple falling, were 8,581 for 
the summer months and 11,972 for the 
winter months of 1913 and 1914. Analys- 
ing these figures on the basis of the aver 
age number of hours worked under dar 
light and artificial light respectively, 1t 5 
found that the daylight accident rate PO 
hour was 7.16. while the artificial lig 
rate per hour was 12.32, an increase 0! 
71 per cent. over the daylight rate. 
similar analysis of the total accide 
from all causes showed a daylight rate ^! 
61.27 and an artificial light rate of 79.1 


Peace for the flat-dweller at last! The 
baby below him has whooping cough; the 
man above him has a pianola; and both 
tune up about bedtime. But Hiram Percy 
Maxim, the well-known American inven- 
tor of the silencer for firearms, has come 
to the rescue. He would build flats, hos- 
pitals, and hotels so that the windows 
need never be opened. Air is furnished 
from the roof through a main duct and 
several branching flues. On top of the 
main duct there is a silencer that breaks 
up the noise waves in the air which is 
entering. As it eoes into the silencer it 
passes through a series of spirals which 
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natural, since a large number of these 

accidents were totally unrelated to light- 

ing. 

L is a fair inference that the difference 
between the daylight and artificial.light 
accident rate is due to poor artificial light- 
ing, and that if this could be improved 
up to the average standard of daylight 
illumination the tragic discrepancy would 
disappear. 

The Home Office Departmental Com- 
mittee made (inter alia) the following 
general recommendations: There should 
be statutory provision (a) requiring ade- 
quate and suitable lighting in general 
terms in every part of a factory or work- 
shop, and (b) giving power to the Seore- 
tary о! State to make orders defining ade- 
quate and suitable lighting for factories 
and workshops, or for any parts thereof, 
or for any processes carried on therein. 
These recommendations have not yet been 
given legal effect, but undoubtedly there 
will be legislation on these lines within 
the next year or so. 

In America the question of industrial 
lighting has also been investigated, and 
with very similar results in respect of day- 
light and artificial-light accident rates. 
Aocording to one writer (Mr. F. H. Bern- 
hard) it is estimated that 75 men lose 
their lives every day owing to bad light- 
ing in American plants. To quote Mr. 
Bernhard: “On this score it is not sur- 
prising that six States have in recent years 
enacted factory lighting codes laying down 
requirements as to lighting to safeguard 
the lives, limbs and eyes of factory em- 
ployees. Several other States have pend- 
ing the drafting of similar codes. AM 
these codes are based primarily on the 

promotion of safety ; their specified light- 
ing intensities do not concern themselves 
with the stimulation of production, since 

the State cannot compel a manufacturer to 
һе so progressive as to look out for his 
own best interests. It сап compel him, 
however, to equip the plant with such 
safeguards, including lighting, as will re- 
move the manifest hazards to his em- 
ployees."' | 

LIGHTING FOR SAFETY. 


As to the characteristics of safe light- 
ing, they can be summed up in the state- 
ment that the form of artificial lighting 
which helps production must also be the 
safest. In dealing with the productive 
aspect of illumination in a previous 
article, the main desiderata of good light- 
ing were outlined, and a brief description 
was given of the methods which in certain 
factories had resulted in increases in out- 
put of from 10 to 30 per cent. The idea 
behind the schemes was to simulate good 
daylight as far as was economically pos- 
sible in regard to intensity and distribu- 
tion of light. High candle-power half- 
watt-type electric lamps in suitable reflec- 
tors or semi-indirect bowls were suspended 
at а considerable height from the floor (in 
one case as high as 30 ft.). These units 
were spaced so as to give a uniform 
general illumination of high intensity 
ever the working area, while the high sus- 
pension and enclosure of the lamps en- 
sured a complete absence of glare and 
specular reflection. 

Such a system as this must tend to safe- 
guard the lives and limbs of the workers, 
because by its aid all operations can be 
carried on as easily and confidently and 
with as great a degree of safety as by sun- 

ight. There are no dark corners or alley- 

ways in a factory lighted on these lines. 

Belts and moving machinery are clearly 

Visible at all times. Intricate adjust- 

ша can be carried out without any 

шу or danger. Workmen can move 

ы) ie тош the risk of falling or 

01 Ing over things thrown or placed 

ground. Shadows which ensnare 
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the feet, the glare of exposed lamps, and 
reflections from polished surfaces which 
confuse the eye and lead to dangerous mis- 
calculations, are totally absent in fac- 
tories where uniform and well-diffused 
general illumination is employed. 

Of course, in regard to intensity of il- 
lumination, safety may be assured with a 
lower intensity than is required for maxi- 
mum production. On the other hand, if 
the factory manager plans his lighting on 
the basis of maximum output, the ques- 
tion of safety will take care of itself. 
Obviously, anything which is detrimental 
to safety will also be detrimental to pro- 
duction. 


HYGIENIC CONSIDERATIONS. 


Although safety from physical accident 
may be secured by a lower intensity of il- 
lumination than is required for maximum 
output, nothing short of the best lighting 
will avail effectively to safeguard, the 
health of the employees. When it is said 
that production falls oif during the period 
of artificial lighting, what does that sig- 
nify in addition to the bare fact of de- 
creased output? Surely it implies poor 
vision, because if the operator could see 
as well as by daylight he would do as 
much work. Now, poor vision may be 
the result of inadequate light, or of glare, 
or of specular reflection ; but in any case 
it means that the eves are functioning in 
discomfort and difficulty. Whenever the 
eves are used under conditions which ren- 
der proper vision impossible, there 16 
bound to be а certain amount of eye- 
strain. It may be slight, but the effects 
ure cumulative, and in time the sight of 
the victim will be permanently impaired. 
The prevalence of visual disabilities of 
one sort or another, not only in factories 
but also in offices and shops, is a tragic 
monument to the almost universal disre- 
gard of the fundamental laws of good 
lighting. 

Eye-strain has also a serious effect on 
the general physical and nervous condi- 
tion. Quite а large proportion of physi- 
cal and nervous complaints may be traced 
to this cause, so that poor artificial light- 
ing has a great deal to answer for at the 
bar of national health. | Under modern 
conditions of intensive production, and in 
view of the growing tendency toward a 
general adoption of the triple-shift sys- 
tem as a means of securing the utmost 
return from capital expenditure on plant, 
it is absolutelv essential that the question 
of visual comfort should be given a great 
deal more attention than it has received 
in the past. Otherwise there is going to 
be a big boom in the eveglass business and 
a largely increased demand for nerve 
tonics. 

Cleanliness, tidiness, and cheerfulness 
are promoted by good lighting. In a shop 
where there are no dark corners there will 
be no dirty corners. Workmen are not 
tempted to throw rubbish on the floor or 
to leave things lying about in a well- 
lighted factory. The electric light is in 
itself perfectly clean, and, providing the 
illumination is adequate, it is bound not 
only to create no dirt, but also to prevent 
the creation or accumulation of dirt from 
other causes. In a dark and dingy work- 
shop a spirit of gloom and depression is 
inevitable. The cheerful spirit which 
conduces to contented and efficient work 
is only possible under good illumination. 
A bright, well-lighted factory has an alto- 
gether wholesome influence in enhancing 
the keenness and attentiveness of the 
workpeople. 

Years ago industrial economists were 
rather in favour of frequent labour 
changes as a means of keeping down 
wages, and perhaps that is the reason why 
so many factories were lighted in such a 
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manner that the workers could not stay 
leng without endangering their health and 
spirits. That principle was always dis- 
creditable, and it is now discredited. It is 
recognised nowadays that an experienced 
stalf is always worth keeping. But em- 
ployees will not stay in a factory where 
the working conditions are not good, and 
the condition which has, perhaps, the 
greatest and quickest influence in attract- 
ing or repelling the modern mechanic ів 
that which relates to artificial illumina- 


tion. 
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ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, LONDON. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS' SILVER  MEDAL 
PRIZE DRAWINGS, 1920. 

Very few measured drawings of Wren’s 
masterpiece are available to students, and 


not many correct geometrical details have. 


been published, consequently our repro- 
ductions of Mr. Arthur F. E. Poley's 
silver medal prize set of the west front 
which we commence to-day will be much 
appreciated. Our metropolitan cathe- 
dral is too well known to need any descrip- 
tion here, but some historic particulars 
not commonly familiar will be useful for 
reference. Among Wren's drawings extant 
there are none absolutely identical with 
St. Paul's as built, and not one of his 
working details has been preserved. This 
may be accounted for by the difficulty in 
those days of reproducing drawings, con- 
sequently copies were not made unless they 
were absolutely necessary. Wren con- 
stantly revised and modified his original 
drawings, and often made most careful 
studies of alterations which he ultimately 
decided on. There are abundant proofs of 
this; for instance, an engraving by Gribe- 
lin, dated 1702, exhibits the accentuation 
of his coupled columns by the placing 
above them of pairs of statues. The eccle- 
siastical outline of the plan of his church 
is a Gothic conception expressed in Italian 
ideals, and this was due to the catholic 
predilections of the Caroline divines. 
With the exception of York Minster, St. 
Paul's is the broadest of English cathe- 
drals. Charles II. issued by Royal man- 
date lettere patent to the Lord Mayor on 
November 12, 1673, ordering the Surveyor- 
General Sir Christopher Wren to design 
an entirely new cathedral The axis of the 
lay-out was shifted a little towards the 
N.E. to avoid rearing the new fabric on 
the excavations of the walls of old St. 
Pauls. Loam or pot earth extended over 
the whole site in varying thickness except 
at the extremity on the N.E., where prob- 
ably in Roman times the pot earth had 
been quarried, leaving nothing but 
gravelly sand to build on, and this 
caused much trouble. The first stone of 
the church was laid in 1675. The choir 
was opened for service in 1697. and in 1710 
the highest stone of the lantern on the 
cupola was laid in the presence of the great 
architect, when he was seventy-eight years 
of age. He was born in 1632, and died in 
1723. 


THE EXHIBITION НАШ, AUS- 
TRALIA HOUSE, LONDON. 

This monumental assembly hall is con- 
structed of marble specially quarried in 
Buchan, Victoria. The work was executed 
by Messrs. Jenkins and Sons, of Torquay. 
The bronze work was carried out Бу Messrs. 
R. F. Ramsay and Co., of London. Messrs. 
Turner Lord were responsible for the 
stucco ceiling. The hall is on the main 
axis of the building. and a fine vista is 
obtained from the main entrance at the 
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east end right through to Melbourne 
Place on the west, The plan given by us 
on July 4, 1913, shows the lay-out and 
handsome aisles of this lofty hall. The 
King opened the building on August 5 
last year. This year the photograph now 
illustrated was exhibited at the Roval 
Academy. Messrs. Marshall Mackenzie, 
LL.D.. А.Н.5.А., and А. С. В. Macken- 
zie, FF.R.LB.A., of Chelsea, are the 
architects. The picture is taken looking 
towards the chief entrance and St. Cle- 
ment Dane's Church. 


CHURCHYARD GATE, HOLME-ON- 
SPALDING-MOOR, YORKSHIRE. 


Strictly speaking, this is not a lychgate, 
as there is one already in use in the same 
churchyard. It is a war memorial, and 
is being carried out in Weldon stone, with 
a roof of oak, and the crucifix figure is 
carved out of the solid oak upright. In 
the inside of the flanking walls two 
panels bear the names of the parishioners 
of Holme who were killed in the war. The 
roof is covered with Yorkshire stone slates. 
The architects are Messrs. Temple, Moore 
and Moore, FF.R.I.B.A., of Hampstead. 
Their drawing was shown at the Royal 
Academy War Memorials Exhibition. 
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INCANDESCENT ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING. 

The British Thomson-Houston Company, 
Limited, have issued а new and revised edi- 
tion of their Incandescent Electric Lam 
Handbook on Group 1. Vacuum and half- 
watt type Mazda lamps will be welcomed by 
all concerned in the sale or purchase of elec- 
tric lamps. This handbook (No. 1 B), contain- 
ing sixty-four pages of letterpress and il- 
lustrations, gives complete information on 
all Group 1 Mazda lamps, that 16 to вау, on 
all lamps. both vacuum and half-watt, of 
20 volts and above. These comprise vacuum- 
type Mazda lamps for ordinary lighting ser- 
vices, and also traction, train lighting. tubu- 
lar. and candle lamps, while in the half-watt 
section are included both regular and train- 
lighting types. 

Twenty pages are occupied by scale illus- 
trations of lamps and tabulated information, 
and, apart from this data, the handbook con- 
tains a great deal of general information on 
the related subjects of lampe and lighting. 
One extremely useful feature is à glossary 
of terms used in the incandescent lamp in- 
dustry. including definitions of the various 
classes of buyers. 

In view of the acknowledged shortcomings 
of the candle-power unit as a measure of 
light output. the section describing the lumen 
will no doubt prove of considerable interest. 
The lumen is an absolute meaaure of light 
output, which can be applied with equal ас- 
curacy to lamps of all kinds and forms of 
filaments. The candlepower. on the other 
hand, is merely an indication of the in- 
tensitv in one direction. or the average in- 
tensity in a single plane. Tt is therefore 
obvious that for the purpose of efficiency com- 
parisons, it is desirable to use the lumen, 
which expresses the total amount of light 
emitted. bv the lixht-source. The lumen 
values of Mazda lamps are shown in the 
tabulations. 

The last section of the handbook gives brief 
definitions of the more important terms and 
units emploved in illuminating engineering. 
The handbook. apart from its value as а 
catalogue of Mazda lamps, is a useful book 
of reference on many of the technical and 
commercial problems encountered in modern 
electric lighting practice. Single copies mav 
be obtained on application to the British 
Thomson-Hovston Companv. Limited. Mazda 
Honse, 77. Upper Thames Street. London. 
Е.С.4. Reaqnesta should definitely specify 
No. 1 B handbook. 
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The design by Mr. Talbot Brown, Welling- 
borough, has been adopted for the war memorial 
at Great Easton. It is a cross 18 feet hich, 
ан the names of the fallen inseribed on the 
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SURVEY ON THE WESTERN FRONT.* 
Ву САРТ. WILLIAM Н. ТАРР, М.С 
(Continued from page 134.) 


From the battery as centre an arc was 
pasted on the map from which the gunner 
could read to 10 minutes of arc directly, and 
to 2 minutes by estimation, an error generally 
much smaller than that of the actual gun. 
The heights of special targets were given on 
the map, and the gunner could then get his 
angle of sight (as distinguished from allign- 
ment) and range; if the target was off the 
board its co-ordinates were given, and as the 
boards had the co-ordinates of the battery 
invariably written on them, it became a very 
simple matter to obtain both range and 
direction. 

In the first instance, all batteries were fixed 
by the field survey battalions, but eventually, 
as the work extended, they did only the 
heavy and siege, all the field and light bat- 
teries being done topographically by special 
corps topographical sections. 

Heavy batteries were always placed from 
theodolite observations. 

The targets for counter-battery work were 
obtained by three methods :— 

(a) Fiash spotting. 

(b) Sound ranging. 

(c) Air photos. 

(a) FLASH SPOTTING. ; 


Stations were placed at various points oí 
observation, such as steeples, towers, houses, 
mine dumps, or other built observation posts, 
connected with the main triangulation, and 
to each other by phone. Each station had 
its observers, sight veins, or directors, and on 
observing a flash from an enemy gun, placed 
its directors in the line of the centre of the 
flash, and werned the other stations in the 
same system that it was observing in a cer- 
tain direction. These other stations then took 
their directions, and in this way a series of 
lines from fixed bases were drawn to a certain 
gun flash. and its mean position located. 
Watches had to be carefully synchronised in 
this earlier svstem. 

Later in the war (end of 1916) the ‘‘ Hem- 
ming Flash Buzzer’’ system was initiated. 
the working of which was as follows: А 
“leading ` observer was told by Headquarters 
of his system to pick out а certain flash and 
observe on to it. Each time the flash ap- 
peared in his telescope he pressed a button 
sounding the buzzer at H.Q. The observers 
at the stations watching through their in- 
struments could hear the buzz. and by this 
means were greatly aided in picking up the 
right flash. They in turn observed and 
sounded their buzzers. The operator at H.Q., 
when satisfied that all were оп the same flash. 
told the observers to book and report their 
readings. 

The essence of the svstem was that not only 
was H.Q. and each station connected by this 
instrument, but that the stations themselves 
were also connected Бу it with each other. 
and could buzz or show a light at H.Q. at 
will. 

The Boche. however, had many means of 
causing artificial flashes, so that all recorded 
vun positions had. in the first instance, to be 
sent to the R.A.F. to be checked Бу direct 
observation; and here let it be stated that 
this was not always the easiest. thing in the 
world to do, for even in the best of topo- 
graphical maps the positions of woods, roads, 
ete.. will not be throughout in exact agree- 
ment with the triangulation: and ав, of 
course, the R. A.F. observer had to rely on 
topographical features from which to spot. 
the recorded co-ordinates for the enemy gun 
position frequently differed slightly from the 
actual or trig. position co-ordinate, апа, apart 
from these technical difficulties, such positions 
were always those most. jealously, guarded Бу 
the enemy. and the R.A.F. had thus serious 
material difficulties to face as well. 

Flash spotting is a very old system, and up 


* Read at the Ordinary General Meeting of The 
Surveyors’ Institution, on Monday, February 16. 
1020. 

+ In writing this article T am indebted to М.14, 
and especially Colonel Е. М. Jack, for valuable 
hints and various photographs; also to Lieut.- 
Colonel Winterbotham for some hints on sound 
ranging, and also for the nse of many interesting 
photographs: and to the  Roval Geographical 
Society for the loan of blocks for illustrations. 
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to a point gives good resulte. These, how. 
ever, must invariably be checked by sound 
ranging and air observation, or, at all event: 
by the one or other of them, especially when 
dealing with such wily subjects ав th. 
Boche. 

All kinds of instruments were tried for 
observing from stations, sight. veins, directors, 
French telescopes, theodolites, and Cole’ 
flash-spotting instrument, and at the end of 
the war French telescópes were used for all 
horizontal and theodolites for all vertical 
observations. | 

Coles” instrument would have supplanted 
the telescopes and theodolites, but was пы 
ready for complete issue when the armistica 
was signed. И consisted of a telescope with 
a large field of view, ad the arc of the theo. 
dolite projected by prisms into the field of 
view, so that bearings could be read without 
removing the eye from the telescope. 

It perhaps should be stated that a valuable 
check on a series of “ directions” from 
stations was often obtained where the tim: 
between flash being observed and report 
heard at each post was recorded. 


Amongst a mass of administrative work, 
inspecting telephone lines and gear, the officer 
in charge of a system of flash-spotting stations 
also had to see to calibration tests, fixing 
gun positions, and the imparting of local 
knowledge to newly arrived gunners, etc. 
Calibration was usually performed by the 
stations observing on to a “ burst” on the 
ground and getting guns on to a target by 
observing on to а “burst” in the air ar. 
ranged vertically over the target, known as 
ranging on the trajectory ; in both these cases 
the essence of success was to be able to im- 
part results rapidly to the batteries. This 
demanded phone conection and that all results 
should be obtained graphically. Many systems 
of “ graphs" were invented for this purpose, 
and the'success obtained was of a high order. 

The difficulty to be overcome was the im. 
mobility of a system іп a sudden advance, 
and, generallv speaking, systems of a few 
thousand vards’ base had to suffice in such 
cases, and after some practice a certain 
amount of mobility was secured; but it is a 
fact that the sound-ranging systems suffered 
to a much smaller extent in such eventu- 
alities. 

The results sent to H.Q. were tested by 
airmen and flash.spotting returns until à 
reliable target was reached, when the агі. 
lerv were given the job of dealing with it. 

The system of microphones was excellent 
пр to 10.000x behind the enemy lines, but for 
greater distances a greater base was required. 
and two or more systems of microphones 
were put on to the work, as in the case uf 
Biz Bertha firing into Paris; her position was 
spotted exactly from two systems, and 
checked from a third. The airmen then went 
out and made a reconnaissance, and also ob- 
served the counter-batterv fire. with the 
result that very shortlv this thorn in the 
flesh for the unfortunate Parisian was per 
manently removed. 

After the battle of Messines, 1917, over 
93 per cent. of the actual German battery 
positions were found to have been spotted 
by the sound rangers, and I believe I am 
correct in saying that wherever a question 
had arisen as to the exact position of the 
enemy battery, the sound rangers wer 
proved to mave been invariably in the right. 

In such a system the personal factor, 3 
most important one under such conditions. 
is entirely eliminated, and we get an abenlute 
mechanical accuracy, the one varying factor 
being the rate sound travels owing to the 
atmospheric changes, 


(b) АТВ PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Observers in their aeroplanes were sent 
out to spot enemy guns and to take photos 
for various reasons. From above they Ге 
corded the flash or smoke from any ЁШ 
and recorded it either on the map or on t : 
photos taken at the time. Тһе observe 
naturally had to work from physical features, 
such as crossings on roads, woods, hill шин 
or other prominent objects. such as chimneys, 
towers, or houses, and, ав has been ie : 
except where these points were actually Ms 
on to the triangulation system, the res! 


could not be expected to be perfect, but by 
reference and comparison with sound ran 


gers, 
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flash spotters, captured reports, or enemy 
orders, a good mean position could nearly 
always be assumed. 

Sometimes the R.A.F. were asked to provide 
panoramas taken from the air of a certain 
run of enemy trenches. This work entailed 
great dangers, as it had to be done from a 
low altitude, but we always got what we 
wanted. People at home perhaps do not 
recognise What magnificent spirit was shown 
by these young R.A.F. officers, and really 
are unaware how most of the men serving 
them simply jumped at a chance of a more 
than usually difficult or dangerous job—and 
here I refer to all branches of the Service. 


BOCHE METHODS. 


Previous to the war the enemy had earned 
for himeelf a high title to respect in all mat- 
ters scientific, and amongst these survey had 
been included, but, as will be shortly shown, 
his military methods did not tend to give 
easy working or accurate results. 

Іп the first place each army had an en. 
tirely separate survey, and generally initiated 
a separate zero point from which to start its 
grids. Maps have been captured showing on 
one and the same sheet trenches and detail, 
plus as many as three systems of grids. We 
can Imagine a much worried Boche, faced 
with the following problem: Gun on Rheims 
grid, target on Paris grid, trig. on Lille grid, 
and a furious gunner general demanding an 
instantaneous reply as to bearing and dis- 
tance. We can picture many errors, апа 
perhaps as many oaths. 

The maps used were photographic enlarge- 
ments of the French 1.80000 to a scale of 
120000 with contours either roughly drawn 
in from the original hachuring, or from maps 
captured from us, valleys,in green, after the 
Austrian staff fashion. 

When we had at the later etages of the 
war opportunities of comparing the Boche 
with our own map, we invariably found ours 
the more accurate. The Army system worked 
well enough as long as a war of positions con- 
tinued, but fell entirely to pieces as soon as 
they were forced to retreat in earnest, and 
there were always difficulties to be overcome 
at the junction of the two armies. When 
different zeros were in use evidently the 
values of a trig. point from the two zeros 
added would not give the value of the 
difference in co-ordinates of the zeros them- 
selves, if from the convergency of meridians, 
and the consequent, change of azimuth alone. 
let alone egrors of survey, etc. The value of 
su'h error is given bv the formula A L вт». 

The Germans had much the same 
system of flash spotting (Lichtmesstrupp) 
as we had, but their sound rangine (Srhall- 
mrsafrupp) was vastly inferior. He had a 
forward observer who watched for the flash 
or the report of a special gun. On receipt he 
sent. 2 “buzz on his telephone which com- 
municated with the observers behind spread 
over an area of from 10 to 12 kilométres. 
(There were no microphones or automatically 
working galvanometers to record the receint 
of the sound.) These in turn awaited the 
receint of the report, and stopped their stop- 
watches at that moment. This verv rough 
method, based on difference of rates for sound 
and Tait. travel, besides workine errors. in- 
cluded that very variable factor. the human. 

Ludendorff was most anxious to capture 
one of our systems, he being in a better posi- 
tion than anv of us to know how marvel- 
lmslv accurate were the results obtained. 
and he offered a suitablv handsome reward, 
but never succeeded in his quest. 

The Germans built beacons of fir poles to 
designate their tric. stations, and often these 
rame into service for our surveyors when we 

made a ra^id advance. There was one which 
anneared from a small wood north of Loos 
and fronting Ferme des Mines, which was so 
deverlv placed with its backeround of chim- 
nevs that for a long time it remained un- 
spotted by the survevor, but when it was, 
and aren en closer observation to he need as 
an observation post as well, it did not last 
manv hours. 

The Roche initiated the very ahle and simple 
‘daa of fixine points in woods and other plares 
dificult to ohserve оп to nr from bv sendin” 
nn vertical flares and rockets therefrom. and 
intersecting these from already known trig. 
stations. | 


The Boche really started the war with 
much the same material for survey that we 
had, and from material captured late in the 
operations we discovered that he had all, or 
nearly ali, the results of the Nivellement 
général de France, and of course he had all 
the Lille Communal Cadastral Survey manu- 
script, whereas for the same area we had 
to be content with the communal index at 
Paris. Не did his triangulation carefully, 


and nearly all his beacons, with observation 


posts attached looking like latticed cones, 
came in as most useful accessories for us when 
our advance reall commenced in earnest, 
but the topographical and detail departmenta 
were never up to our standard, partly owing, 
it is true, to the Army system of survey, 
but also to a large extent to the poor field 
work and lack of initiative (vide his later 
maps), and the poor contouring, and his need 
of a good sound ranging system. 

The Germans showed an extraordinary dis- 
dain, as * rule, for information supplied on 
maps captured from us. In their advance on 
Amiens in 1918 they had opportunities of 
obtaining much that would have been most 
useful to them from supplies left behind 
almost by the ton, and vet, as far as we know, 
they did not take it. I believe myself this 
was due to the fact that they hesitated to 


accept anything that might have been left 


with the object of their being induced to 
accept it; but be that as it may, they at all 
events on that occasion missed an opportunity 
which would have well repaid the taking. 


LESSONS FOR SURVEYORS. 


I think all surveyors have learned that 
they will in future be a necessity in time of 
war to the gunner, and that the first thing to 
do will be to produce a map on which dis- 
tortion will be so small that for all intents 
and purposes any object will be describable 
in co-ordinates from the zero point. Ап 
orthomorphic projection will then be а 
necessity, and some means of eliminating 
errors arising from the distance from the 
central meridian, where such 18 the case. 

In future, then, all armies will de facto be 
equipped with a field survey, and that survey 
will have to have a large reproducing staff 
with it, for many maps of operations or 
organisation, for гаас are so important, 
and so constantly varying, that they must 
be printed at the place and without any 
delay. The Americans had reproducing 
presses fitted in lorries, and were supposed 
under conditions of movement of the worst 
kind to still be able to produce about 5,000 
maps or so during the hour. so evidently 
there is hope that in the future it may be 
possible to form a very mobile field survey 
equipped with lorries and printing staff. 

The flash-spotting and sound.ranging sec- 
tions will have to be able, in the future, to 
survey their own positions, and whilst being 
linked to the field survey will be a separate 
organisation as regards transport and move- 
ment. 

I think also that we have learned that-it 
is more accurate in the field to allow the 
plane tablers to fix a series of reference 
points in the field onlv, and to plot all the 
detail work from photos corrected, and then 
sent out to the field with the detail all plotted 
for checking and supplementing if necessary. 

Resection has gained a high place in the 
methods of war trigonometry, and will be 
used more frequently in the future. Where 
tima is a factor. some graphic system. аз 
used іп plane table work, should be 
elaborated. ; 

The grid where drawn should be a metric 
arid: two positions then given, distance and 
bearing could be almost automatically given. 
and ereurateln. 

Helios will be found most useful for mark- 
ing trig. stations. They will be used again 
for the same purpose in any new wars. 


SURVEY: ITS ACTUAL WORK AND EXPERIENCES. 


I remember in 1916 a call came to a survev 
section for the placing of several mineheads 
from which tunnels had been driven under 
the Boche. The following is an extract from 
the survevor's report :— 

| 4/11/16. 


“CRE. 14 Div.. gave me the best ¡oh 
Ive had since I've been out here. On 5th І 
І went out to commence the work. It consisted 


possible. 
and smashed by bombs or bullets. Position 5 
is near the end of the crassier, and not 60x 
from that held by our friends the Boche. 
There appeared only one way out of it, and 
that was to take tape from 2, a clear run 
of about 300x, as the intermediate trench 


in fixing certain positions on or close to the 
double crassier tor mining operations and 
other field engineering works. The crassier 
is called double, as it bifurcates for the last 
800 yards or so, the two arms running out 
almost parallel in a N.W. direction into the 
Loos Valley. The single end is held by the 
Boche, the southern arm by him also, the 
northern by us. 1 found positions 1 and 2 
easy; at 1, shells were falling in front and 
behind; at 2, all was quiet, but 3 was im- 
Twice the periscope was put up 


I looked at mv 


was filled in with wire. 


corporal and couldn't bring myself to ask 
him to do it, so 1 issued bomba all along the 
trenches, and got the Huns deluged with them, 


whilst. I climbed up over, feeling colder even 


than the weather, and bolted down the line 
as fast as my limbs would move. І felt a 


“fiz-fiz” past me as I neared the far end, 


but no harm, and leaped back safely into the 
trench to the position from which I could 


work at 3. 
701 spent the 6th plotting the positions 
which disagreed slightly with the topographi- 
cal position. 

“Оп the 7th gave in the results and re- 


ceived orders for three more from C.R.E. 
again, so went out to complete ту duties. 


It was damned cold, and a bit misty, too. 
Got to point 2, fixed satellite station, and 
then taped right over the side of the crassier 
to Putney Hill shaft, and got pretty actively 


shelled; proceeded to mine 15 shaft, close 


up to the main Boche trenches, and resected 
another position. Also got an excellent check 
on Putney Hill. It was a bit hot here, shells 
faling all around, and clumps of rock and 


mud thrice displaced the theodolite, but got 


the work done just before dusk. Returning. 
found 40x of trench knocked to bits behind 
us, but mercifully it was snowing hard, so 
we crossed the open bit within 300x of brother 
Boche, rapidly, it is true, but in safety. 

“ Later on, 17th. these mines were ex- 
ploded, and many a Boche went to his eternal 
rest.” 

“Another extract will help to give an idea 
of the varied duties a F.S. officer was called 
upon to perform— 

“February 3:16. 

“We have a job to do fixing a German 
O.P. in the woods; got rays from Cuinchv, 
Vermelles, and then went to Loos for the 
third. The position lay somewhere in Bauvin 
Wood. We crawled up Loos Crassier. and 
then zroceeded alone as far as we could, belly- 
crawling to an overturned mine skip. There 
Docker, my man, and I lay trving to get the 
instrument set up. Тһе first time a bit of 
shrapnel hit my helmet, the second time 
the рәгізсоре of the theodolite was smashed, 
and the third time a bullet went between us. 
The fourth time we succeeded, but now we 
had to сей back with our information. I shall 
never forzet it! I think a deluge of rain 
must have made the Huns’ observation bad. 
The following dav the heavies put the O.P. 
ovt of tune for ever.” 

The F.S. officer's duties consisted primarily 
in— 

(a) Extending existing triangulation, and 
from it producing an up-to-date map. T think 
enovzh has been said on this point. 

(b) Work for the artillerv—battery boards, 
targets. ete.. already explained with the 
methods. Tn some cases before a larze set 
battle a number of heavy and siere battevies 
would arrive in position. and all these had 
to be supplied with the necessarv boards and 
information in double quick time. and the 
information had of necessity to he accurate. 
as no ranging tests were permitted. The hest 
element of surprise would otherwise have 
been forfeited. Sometimes climatic conditions 
were most unfavourable. but the work was 
alwavs done in good time. A momentary 
elimnse of the sun gave an onrartunitv for 
an azimuth to be taken. ov perhaps a distant 
hearing could be token from a short base 
to some previouslv fixed point close at hand. 
T remember once bring cal'ad on to fix 
sixteen batteries for such an offen- 
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sive bet ween midnight and 3 p.m. the fullow- 
ing dav. The work was done. but, alas! was 
never used, as the planned attack was coun- 
termanded. 

(c) Miscellaneous duties, as explained in the 
two extracts given, and a variety of inciden- 
tal work such as the correcting of compasses 
or ascertaining their general variation. Early 
11 1915 bases were laid out on the true men- 
dian, and compasses from every description of 
umt were soon pouring in to be tested. In 
the later vears a magnetic survey was carried 
out under Lieutenant Mitchell, with a mag- 
netometer from Kew at 88 stations. Cor- 
rections for diurnal mequalities and the re- 
duction of readings to January 1st, 1918, were 
made. The corrections. were made х a 
simple comparison of the readings at Kew 
for the date, and those at the Front on a 
similar date. The results were valuable, and 
showed the general figure for variation in 
France to be about 30 minutes too large. The 
compass, however, is an instrument not. to be 
relied upon in such a. war as this has been, 
as at places there are tons of rusted iron pro- 
jectiles lving in or above the soil. and this. 
oi course, has an effect on the movements of 
the needle. Му experience was ^ Best leave 
it entirelv alone where any other methods 
сап be employed.” - 

(d) Distribution of maps and printing. The 
F.S. Companies had to distribute and print 
а vast quantity of information. material, 
maps, and orders of all kinds. Тһе com- 
panies each averaged an output of about a 
quarter of a million every month roughly, 
and, in all, the Ordnance Survey with its 
overseas branch produced over thirtv-two 
million, so that we can safely say that from 
start to finish something like one hundred 
million maps were produced by us, for the 
purposes of this war in France alone. 

In completinz this short summary, I should 
like to say how very much I appreciated the 
opportunity of working under the able chiefs 
who have been already mentioned. It has 
been an experience in every sense of the word, 
and it is a very great pleasure to know that 
at the епа the British were to» dogs at this 
work. as thev proved themselves to be in 
almost ail other directions during this war.* 
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COMPETITIONS. 

AccRINGTON WAR MEMORIAL, SKIPTON 
WAR MEMORIAL, AND HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING 
SECONDARY ScHooL.— Members of the Society 
of Architects are requested not to take any 
part in tlie abovemamed competitions without 
first ascertaining from the Society that the 


conditions have been approved by the 
Council. 
— аа 6 а ——— —— 


The building for the new South African Mint 
is to be erected on the site of tho old Pretoria 
gaol in Koch Street, and the plans have been 
submitted to the Royal Mint for approval. 

The death is reported in Paris, at the age of 
seventy-five, of М. Marcel Dieulafoy, who will 
be remembered for his interesting archeological 
researches in Syria and Persia, and especially 
for his discovery of the remains of the Temple 
of Darius. . 

Mr. John Howard W ythes, of 59, High Street, 
Dudley, Worcestershire, sanitary engineer and 
decorater, who died, leaving £22,669, gave £750, 
tho goodwill of his business, and one-tenth the 
residue of the estate to his manager, Herbert 
William Jones, and £200 and two-tenths of the 
residue of tho property to Frederick Hirst 
troodhind, if still in his employ. 

A Liverpool merchant, the late Mr. John 
Williamson, residing at Birkenhead, left £20.000 
to tho town for an art gallery and museum, 
subject to the life interest of his son, Mr. P. A. 
Williamson. The latter recently died, and has 
left a further £20.000, and the town thus re- 
ceives the joint legacy of £40,000 from father 
and son. 


* Our report of this most interesting and valuable 
paper is necessarily incomplete without the 
numerous diagrams and illustration8 given by the 
lecturer. The paper is given with all such in Part V. 
of this Session's “Transactions,” published at The 
Surveyors' Institution, 12, Great George 8t., 8. W.1. 
Beyond doubt, surveyors will be more in request than 
ever in the next war, as Captain Тарр says. That they 
will respond as he testifies they did to the calls of 
particularly dangerous service with the same pluck and 
energy goes without saying, and that his record will 
most usefully aid in their preparation is equally 
certain.—Ep. 


Building Intelligence. 


Dubrin.—The new business premises оі 
Messrs. Eason and Son, Ltd., wholesale news- 
agents and booksellers, erected in place of 
those wiped out of existence in 1916, were 
opened on Monday week. The frontage to 
Lower Sackville Street is 43 ft. 6 in., and 
that to Middle Abbey Street 79 ft. 6 in. Un 
each front the building stands seven storeys 
high over the basement, and the two por- 
tions are connected by the basement and 
next three storeys. Each of these four floors 
torms an expanse equal to the whole area, 
while the total floor space is equal to 1% 
acres. The entire building, including the 
roofs but excluding the fronts, is of ferro- 
concrete The Lower Sackville Street front 
is of polished red granite up to the level of 
the fascia, the remainder of the facade being 
Irish limestone, from the Aughamadock 
Quarries, Queen's County. The shop front 
consists of two large windows, separated by 
a handsome porch, panelled in mahogany, 
and surrounded by largo showcases. Тһе 
Middle Abbey Street front is entirely faced 
with Irish granite. from the  Ballyknocken 
quarries. The building was designed by and 
erected. under the supervision of Mr. J. A. 
C. Ruthven, С.Е. It is built of ferro-con- 
crete, the contractors being Messrs. J. and 
P. Good, of Dublin. The decorative Jime- 
stone carving on the Sackville Street front 
of the building, and the granite carving on 
the Abbey Street front, is the work ot Mr. 
W. J. Greene, achitectural sculptor and 
modeller, 14, Ashtield Avenue, Ranelagh. 

NonwicH.—The small Norman chapel in 
Norwich Cathedral, which has been restored 
and beautified as a memorial to the late 
Archdeacon Westcott, was dedicated last 
week. Тһе chapel hitherto has remained 
built. up, and in its reopening and restoration 
no tampering has been allowed with its 
ancient features. It is situate very near to 
the tomb of the late Bishop Pelham. At the 
entrance a Jacobean screen in oak has been 
erected from the design of Sir. Charles 
Nicholson. and the altar of sfone has also 
been built according to the design of the 
same architect. The structural work was 
carried out by Mr. €. F. Harrison under the 
supervision of the Cathedral architect, Mr. 
C. J. Brown. ` | | 


— G A 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


At the general business meeting held on 
Monday last (Mr. John W. Simpson, Presi- 
dent, in the chair) it was announced that the 
Council's nomination of Mr. Charles Louis 
Girault, Hon. Corresponding Member of the 
Institute, of 36, Avenue Henri-Martin, Paris. 
had been decided on for the Royal Gold 
Medal for 1920. The following elections to 
the Fellowship took place, viz. :—Messrs. T. 
Lawrence Dale, Lieut.-Col. J. E. Dixon 
Spain, O.B.E., A. R. Gough, T. Sedgwick 
Gregson, J. Wm. Hemings, Major Bernard 
F. Matthews, R.E., Charles Nicholas, H. E. 
Marston Powers, Lieut.-Col. Peter G. Fry, 
C.M.G., D.S.0.. and T. Faulkner Shep- 
heard. Seventy-three Associates were also 
elected. 

The following resolution, proposed by Mr. 
Sydney Perks, F.S.A., and seconded by Mr. 
A. \. 5. Cross, М.А., Vice-President, was 
unanimously confirmed :—‘‘ That in the 
opinion of this meeting no member should be 
nominated by the Council for re-election 
unless he has attended at least half of the 
Council meetings, this rule not to apply in 
exceptional cases, which should be explained 
in the Journal.” 


—— Ө @—< ——— 


A memorial tablet to the late Lord Beres- 
ford is to be erected in the crypt of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, at a cost not exceeding £1,000. The 
bulk of the memorial] fund is to be spent on 
objects benefiting seamen. 

According to a return issued, the cost of the 
Woolwich housing echeme carried out bv the 
Office of Works during the war amounted to 
£821.342. of which £40.381 was for the acquisi- 
tion of land and £714,894 for the erection of 
buildings, while roads, sewers, etc., accounted 
for the rest. 

М 


Correspondence, 


— — 
To the Editor of THE BUILDING News, 
Sir,—l am directed to convey to you tho 

following resolution passed by the Executive 

Council of this rederation with reference 16 

the interim report of the Management and 

Costs Committee of the Industrial Council 

for the Building Industry, and frequently 

referred to as the “ Foster Report” :— 

“ That the interim report presented by 
the Management and Costs Committee of 
the Industrial Council for the Building 
Industry meets with the strong disapprova: 
of this Council. We instruct our Adminıs- 
trative Committee to take al necessary 
steps to give expression to our disagree. 
ment.” 

My Council would be glad to see the resviu- 
tion given a like publicity to that given to 
the Report.—Yours faithfully, 

| А. G. WHITE, Secretary. 
The National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers of Great 

š Britain and Ireland. 

48, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 

March 3, 1920. 


------->«Бөе-<------ 


WAYGOOD-OTIS WAR HEROES 
` REUNION CONCERT. 


A reunion concert to welcome back the em 
ployees of Messrs. Waygood-Otis, Ltd., who 
joined Н.М. Forces during the war, was heil 
at the London Scottish Headquarters з: 
Saturday, February 28, 1920. 

Invitations had been issued to about 200 es- 
Service men, who with their friends and 
others made a gathering of about 60Q. 

Mr. H. Claude Waiker, Chairman of Мах- 
cood-Otis, Ltd., presided, and was supported 
зу the other directors, namely, Messm. 
D. W. В. Green, С. Clarke, В. Н. Thor. 
Н. Harmsworth, and C. H. J. Day. The 
band of Н.М. Royal Horse Guards (Blues: 
played selections, and а усту complete 
musical programme was organised by Mr. 
Emile Burnel. 

It might be mentioned that 485 of the 
company's employees had joined H.M. Forces 
during the war 

—————— @ @—< —— 
STATUES, MEMORIALS, ETC. 


CASSELL’S Wak MEMORIAL.—On Monday lat 
the Lord Mayor, Sir Edward Cooper, ur- 
veiled, in La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgatw 
Hill, a roll of honour erected by the directors 
and staff of the house of Cassell in memon 
of their colleagues. The tablet is of bronz 
engraved in simple Roman lettering with an 
inscription and the names of the men who 
have fallen in their country's service. The 
quotation selected by Kipling from Ecelesa-- 
ticus, “ Their name liveth for evermore,” ft 
tingly terminates the roll of honour; whilst a 
frame of laurel in cast bronze symbolises the 
unfading glory which will ever enshrine their 
deeds. The tablet is mounted on a base e 
Hopton-Wood stone. The memorial was de- 
signed by Mr. Sydney Tatchell, F.R.I.B.A.. oi 
Westminster. and executed by Messrs. \. 
Bainbridge Reynolds, of Old Town, Clapham. 


— > ө @—— 


The history and architecture of St. Bartholo: 
mew the Great, Smithfield, will be explained 
in the church on the two last Saturday after 
noons of this month. The crypt and cloister 
will be visited, and the newly-discoverd 
Twelfth Century mortar or stoop from the 
infirmary will be shown. š 


The first meetings of two of the sub-com- 
mittees appointed under the Profiteering Act 
to inquire into the cost of building materials 
were held last Monday. one committee sitting 
to consider the prices of bricks, stone, and cla 
ware, and the other the price of timber. ere 
are two other sub-committees to deal with 
light castings, cement, and mortar. 


The memorial to Lusby men who died or 
served in the war was formally unveiled o" 
February 22. Tt has been erected in the church. 
vard. facing the highway, and takes the form of 
a cross surmounted on а globe, which rest 
upon an urn, the latter being carved with 
festoons of laurels. The shaft is "а hexagon. 
with hexagon bases, plinth, and steps, and the 
whole has been executed in Bath stone. The 
work has been carried out by Messrs. F. 
Browning and Son, of Spilsby. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE 
SOCIETIES. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — At the 
ordinary general meeting oí the Architec- 
tural Association on the 23rd ult, fifty-eight 
new members were elected and two reim- 
stated. The result of the ballot to incor- 
porate the Association as a limited liability 
company was announced, the voting for the 
resolution being 346; for resolutions one 
and three only, 15; against all three resolu- 
tions, 2 (see р. 71 ot our issue of Jan. 50 
last). An address was given by Mr. Clough 
Williams on ** Different Methods of Cottage 
Construction," in which he advocated the 
use of Pise de Terre, claiming that it 
eliminated the cost of transport, cheapened 
labour, and materials, and coal. He men- 
tioned that one of the managers of one of the 
great Rhodesian gold mining companies had 
refused to permit any buildings on their pro- 
perty not built of Pise, and contended that 
it was quite as suitable for the British 
Jimate as in Rhodesia, where it had to 
regist torrential rains. 


ARCHITECTURE THE MISTRESS ART.—Pro- 
fesor (т. Baldwin Brown lectured to the 
members of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association on February 26 on “ Architecture 
the Mistress Art." The lecturer said that in 
the popular estimation painting stood first 
among the arts of form, but architecture was 
in truth the most democratic of the arts, be- 
‚ause it was the best in it that made the 
directest and the widest appeal. There were 
millions who could be made to feel the sub- 
limity of the exterior of St. Paul's of London, 
while in painting they would only see what 
was superficial, The aspirations after the 
beautiful, with which Mr. Bevin, in moving 
words. had credited the dock labourer, could 
be best nourished by the great architectural 
monument. It was democratic, moreover, in 
tnat it brought about a community in the 
art, their co-operation involving the wide 
d:ffusion of beauty among the objects of 
man's environment. With architecture the 
"mistress Art," and sculpture and painting 
vonfined to subsidiary operations, artistic 
epochs like the medieval were possible, 
when, as described by William Morris, great 
buildings were siecle and adorned to express 
the life and aspirations of the citizens. 
муе m the decorative and industrial arts 
‚оша only be secured by the subordination of 
the part to the whole, whereas the picture 
‘punter claimed for his work complete inde- 
pendence. In painting and sculpture ав prac- 
‘ised in the modern spirit, the watchword 
was " Nature," and naturalism might be 
almost described as the poison o? decorative 
art. Hence schools of design should be under 
the control of architecture, and painting and 
wulpture have their home elsewhere. In 
Edinburgh there had long existed an estab- 
Ished home and a living tradition for those 
arts under the Royal Scottish Academy, and 
y encouraging and extending this work, 
while at the same time establishing on fresh 
mes a separate school of architecture and its 
subsidiary arts, an excellent new start might 
have been made. No advantage, however, 
had been taken of the opportunity. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
~The "nth general meeting of the session 
was held at the Medical Institute, Edmund 
“тее, Birmingham, on Friday, February 
chan President, Mr. H. T. Buckland, 
eae A., occupied the chair, and thirty- 
ын and friends were.present. Mr. 
m a ВЫ Wills, F.R.I.B.A., read a paper 
үз Жы; tects and the Public they Serve," 
the ай he summarised his impressions of 
m шиг of the general public on matters 
in аш, and the effect of their point оі 
ae аа their action in daily life The 
mg а an does not show more than a разз- 
in 2. m architecture. Most men come 
have a buil 2. building, since they must 
ect is d mg in which to live. The archi- 
vn the made АЎ tied down by his client 
to do what і 9t expenditure that he is unable 
annoyance 6 13 inspired to do. Again, much 

"i c caused in the sketch plan stage 
‘that ig artist lent will not accept the design 
n. Many A that the architect is keen 
about Бү e these obstacles are brought 

У the fact that the public are not 


sufficientiy educated in architecture, and the 
lecturer. pessimistically suggested that they 
never would be. They like to see lovely and 


costly buildings, but they do not like to рау. 


for them; they do not seem to realise tnat 
architecture Is an art, and that the architect 
not only carries on his profession to earn his 
living, but to satisfy himself that he is 
striving for the advancement of art and 
artistic feeling. He seems to lose touch with 
his fellow men through prolonged immersion 
in 'his profession, he is actuated by a burn- 
mg enthusiasm, constantly striving to create 
that which will appeal to the higher and 
better sense of mankind. The erection of 
buildings by speculative builders are often an 
eyesore, simply because art is far from the 
conception of these men. The public seem 
disinclined to build for themselves that which 
is artistic; they rather prefer to buv some- 
thing that is "ready buit," though there 
may be little or no difference in the matter 
of cost. The lecturer strongly advocated the 
partnership of architects and builders. He 
said he thought infinitely better results would 
be obtained, and there would be a better 
understanding of each other's work. Mr. В. 
Savage, F.R.I.B.A., proposed a heariy vote 
of thanks to the lecturer for a most interest- 
ing and enjoyable paper. Mr. Salway Nicol, 
К. В.І.В.А.. in secouding the vote, said he 
liked to take the optimistic view, and think 
that № would be possible to educate the 
public to appreciate good architecture in the 
future. Others to make remarks in support- 
ing the vote were Mr. W. Doubleday, Mr. 
J. А. Swan, F.RI.B.A.. and Mr. А. Harri- 
son, F.R.I.B. 4. 


FACULTY OF SURVEYORS OF SCOTLAND .— 
The annual meeting of the Faculty of Sur- 
veyors of Scotland was neld at Edinburgh 
on the 25th ult. At lunch, at which Mr. 
Robert Jerdan, F.F.S.. presided, Sir George 
McCrae, President of the Scottish Board of 
Health, said that while the fees of the Scot- 
tish surveyors were higher. the fees of the 
architects In England were higher than those 
with which Scottish architects were content. 
The whole thing was a case of battledore and 
shuttlecock between the Treasury, the Minis- 
try of Health in England, and Scottish 
Board of Health. Costs of housing were 
mounting up almost daily. In one case there 
was an increase of 18 per cent. as com- 
pared with a similar house in practically the 
same locality a little time before. The cost 
of roads and sewers was simply unthinkable, 
working out in one scheme at £132 per house. 
They could not go on in these circum- 
stances. He hoped the Government would 
inquire very carefully into the question of 
these increases. Не would not say the 
position with regard to housing in Scotland 
was one with which he was entirely satis- 
fied, but they were makiug great progress. 
They had already approved of schemes for 
84 000 houses, and sites for 32,000. More 
important still, they had approved of tenders 
for 4,000. They had already sanctioned ex- 
penditure to the amount of £3,200,000. The 
Chairman, replving, criticised the methods 
by which the Ministry of Munitions had car- 
ried on building during the war without 
availing themselves of the services of sur- 
veyors. Dealing with the housing question, 
he asked the public to remember that hous- 
ing took time, and there was no delay in the 
actual building so far as ha could see in 
Edinburgh. Не had & word of praise for 
what the Board of Health had done as re- 
garded architects and surveyors. They 
could congratulate the Board on having on 
its staff architects who knew their work. 
Mr H. A. Low proposed “The Architec- 
tural Associations," and Mr. T. F. Mac- 
lennan replied. Mr. James D. Gibson. who 
nroposed “The Building Trades Associa- 
tions. said that there was ten vears work for 
а million men in Scotland, and they were 
looking to the practical men of the huilding 
trade to get the work done and difficulties 
smoothed over. It would be best to give a 
free hand to the people who would re-estab- 
lish the great industry on the old sound 
economic and healthy competitive basis. Mr. 
Edward Bruce, who replied, spoke. of the 
constantlv increasing wages of men in the 


building trade, and said that there was no 
chance apparently of a reduction of costs in 
that direction. On behalf of the Faculty, 
a preseutation was made to Mr. A. К. Smith 
to mark his work in connection with the fix- 
ing of the modes of measurement. ln was 
done by Mr. John Baxter for the western 
district, and Mr. F. H. Lightbody for the 
eastern. Mir. Smith 'briefly replied. The 
following new members were admitted :— 
Mr. Peter A. Finlayson, St. Andrews; Mr. 
James Hutton, Paisley; Mr. James Govan, 
Edinburgh. The following office-bearers were 
appointed :—President, Mr. Hugh A. Low, 
Glasgow; vice-president, Mr. J. D. Gibson. 
Edinburgh; secretary, Mr. William John- 
ston, 150, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.— 
Major Maule, D.S.O., M.C., gave an address 
to students on Wednesday, February 25, 1920. 
He classified his preliminary remarks under 
four heads:—(1) Formation of character, 
(2) Adaptability, (3) Technical abilitv, and 
(4) General culture. The first two had been 
essential qualities in war, and were no Jess 
necessary in the architectural calling. Self- 
imposed discipline was absolutely necessary 
if a student wished to raise himself above 
average ability. The nation was crying for 
competent men in every branch of life, aud 
never were they more difficult to find than 
they are to-day. The students of the present 
generation had to make up not only for the 
lives of those who had fallen in the war, but 
also to supply the loss of technical know- 
ledye that those who had served four or five 
vears in the war had necessarily incurred. 
The object of prizes and studentships was 
to stimulate self-imposed work, and was only 
a means to an end. It was better to compete 
and lose than never to have tried at all. 


NOTTINGHAM AND DERBY ARCHITECTURAL 
Socrety.—The Nottingham and Derby Archi- 
tectural Society entertained their ex-Service 
members to a complimentary dinner at the 
Exchange Hall, Nottingham, on February 24. 
The president, Mr. H. G. Watkins, presided 
over a company numbering about seventy, 
and Mr. A. Eaton was in the vice-chair. Pro- 
posing “The Memory of the Fallen," the 
President said the society had to mourn the 
loss of five of their members—Captain N. H. 
Pratt, Lieut. E. Н. Brown, Lieut. W. Smith. 
Lieut. K. V. Weston, and Sec.-Lieut. J. H. 
Wilson—and three former members, Measrs. 
W. L. B. Leach, В. E. Hemingway, and С. 
Gascoigne. There was no better epitaph than 
ihe message sent by the King to the relatives 
of all the falles. That society had seen to it 
that the names of their members were not for- 
gotten, and he hoped the city would do like- 
wise. The toast was honoured by the men- 
bers standing in silence. In giving the toast 
ої “Our Returned Colleagues,” Mr. Watkins 
read a message from the president of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, joining 
with the Nottingham society in congratula- 
tions to the victorious survivors, and their 


tribute of respect and gratitude to thoso who 


had fallen. 'He also sent hearty good wishes 
to the society for the great work of uniting 
all architects in a solid and powerful organi- 
sation. It was quite time the profession blew 
its own trumpet, declared Mr. Watkins, be- 
cause it was not yet known to the general 
public what their honourable profession suf- 
fered during the war. At the outbreak of the 
war, first of all, the young members joined 
up. Next, all building work gradually came 
to a standstill, until finally the Government 
put au absolute “lid” on the profession by 
practically stoppimg work altogether. Then. 
as if adding insult to injury, the Government 
absolute'y ignored, in all building matters. 
the one profession trained to deal with such 
matters, and by their action cost this country 
many millions of money, in placing great 
building schemes in the hands of those who 
were not qualified to deal with them. But 
the difficulties of those at home were nothing 
compared with the sacrifices made bv those 
who fought. To their returned colleagues 
they owel an undying debt of gratitude, and 
extended a hearty welcome. Although the 
society was not numerically a large one—about 
110—45 members and associates served—(hear, 
hear)]—a very fine record. Practically the 
whole of the Service members had bee» 
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traced, and everyone had had an invitation, 
inc.uding one at Singapore. Several had been 
grievously wounded, and the following deco- 
rations had been gained: D.S.O., two; Legion 
d'Honneur, one; M.C., four; Italian Croix 
de Guerre, one. That was a record of which 
the society might well be proud.—Major T. €. 
Howitt, D.S.O., Legion d'Honneur, whose 
name had been coupled with the toast, de- 
clared that the secret of our success was that 
we ** made the best of the show," through bad 
times and good ones.—Captain G. E. King. 
Indian Army Reserve, responded for the 
junior ex-Service members.—Lieut.-Colone! 
A. W. Brewill, D.S.O., who was not able to 
be present until late in the evening, was also 
called upon. The esprit de corps in the 
battalions at the front, he declared, was only 
equalled by that amongst the architects at 
home. He told a good story of a Robin Hood 
who had sixteen attempts before he cou'd pot 
a German suiper, and who, on raiding the 
trench that night, found in the sniper's nest 
sixteen dead Germans, each shot through the 
right eye. The health of “Тһе Visitors” 
was drunk on the call of the vice-president, 
Mr. A. Eaton. Acknowledgments were made 
by the Mavor of Nottingham (Councillor J. 
Morris), the vice-president of the Roya! 
Institute of British Architects (Mr. A. W. 8. 
Cross), and the president of the Nottingham 
Law Society (Mr. J. A. Simpson). On the 
subject of the rebuilding of the Exchange and 
the extension before long of the Guildhall, 
the Mayor said a very large extension of 
the latter was lesirab'e in the interests of 
economy. Proper plans wou!d be made, and 
the job done as it ought to be done if the 
members of that societv were consulted. The 
time had arrived when it was up to the archi- 
tects to show the citv how to build honses a 
little cheaper. The Corporation were pledged 
to build 3.500 houses before July, 1922, and 
about 500 were in hand. What the financial 
condition of the Corporation was going to 
be when these 5,500 houses had been put up 
at the present rate he did not know. 


Tae SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—An ordinary 
meeting of the Society will be held at 28, 
Bedford Square, W.C.1, on Thursday, March 
11, at 8 p.m. when a paper entitled 
“Thoughts on Economics in Relation to the 
Present Crisis" will be read by Sir Ambrose 
Poynter. Bart., F.R.I.B.A. (Member). The 
discussion of the paper will be opened by the 
senior Vice-President, Sir Charles Ruthen, 


O.B.E., Е.В.Т.В.А. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF ВЕ» 
LAND.—The Year-Book of the Architectural 
Association of Ireland, besides the usual сон- 
tents testifying to the continued progress and 
activity of this vigorous society, 18 full of 
interesting matter. There ls a portrait of Mr. 
George К. Beckett, F.R.LA.I., the President. 
who also filled the chair in 1909-10, and of 
whose successful career à summary is given, 
and who with his recently-admitted partner, 
Mr. C. A. Harrington, one of the Association's 
busy hon. secretaries, in the recent Dublin 
urban housing competition won the first prize 
for designs to solve a very pressing metro- 
politan housing problem—how best to con- 
vert the large residences of former erae into 
decent. self-contained dwellings. There is a 
full report of the address of the last Presi- 
dent. Ме. Martin J. Burke, F.S.T., delivered 
at the opening of the session of 1918-19; a 
full list of meetings, excursions, prizes, ete. ; 
and a satisfactory balance-sheet and capital 
account, We note also that the Association 
has a good museum of building materials and 
appliances, a most desirable adjunct, which 
we have many times suggested might well be 
inaugurated by our own London societies to 
the mental profit of all concerned. 


— P Ф «»-«——————— 


The Records Committee of the London 
County Council propose to place a tablet on 
88. Curtain Road, to commemorate the site of 
“The Theatre.” Shoreditch. which was the 
first building erected in London specially for 
the performance of plays. 

The announcement made last weck elsewhere 
that Mr. Ernest Newton, В.А., was about to 
undergo a second operation has, fortunately, 
proved incorrect. and we are glad to learn that 


progress towards recoverv 1s being made, the 


attack of influenza having been overcome. 


Onr Office Table. 


ee een 


According to a recent patent by the 
Grimston Tyres, Ltd., The Camp, St. Albans, 
Hertfordshire, апа J. К. Cooper, Ivy Cottage, 
Port Vale, Hertford, imdia-rubber paving 
slabs or tiles are formed with a wearing sur- 
face of soft rubber composition and a founda- 
tion of hard rubber composition. The tiles 
may comprise a plurality of layers varying in 
hardness from top to bottom, and the bottom 
layers may be formed wholly or mainly from 
ground waste rubber, е.0., comminuted solid 
tyre; or the whole of the tyre may be formed 
from waste such as old tyres, and the base 
portion may be formed from a mixture of five 
parts of ground rubber waste with two parts 
of sulphur, and the top layer of ground rubber 
alone. 


An enactment of the Assembly of Pennsyi- 
vania, signed by the Governor, provides for 
the examination and registration of architects 
by a State Board of Examiners, to consist of 
five architects, each of whom must have had 
teu years' or more experience in active prac- 
tice. They serve for a period of five years, 
with 4 per diem allowance for expenses for 
meetings and. examinations. Al] persons not 
engaged in the practice of architecture or 
known as architects at the time of the pas- 
sage of this Act. must submit to examination 
and be registered by the Board of Examiners 
before being allowed to practise. The board 
may accept as sufficient evidence of compe- 
tence а dip.oma from an architectural school 
and a statement that the architect has had 
three vears’ satisfactory experience with а 
reputable firm ot architects. 

One has heard of bricks being used to 
speed the parting guest on various occasions 
—usually where there has been a difference 
of opinion during the visit. To invite guests 
with bricks, when one is doing so in all 
good faith, is a new idea. However, it was 
done, and the party turned out to be a 
great success. Each one of the bricks was 
wrapped in brown paper and sent out as 
dinner invitations, via parcel post, by the 
Campaign Committee of the American United 
Building Campaign Fund. As a result of 
their efforts in this and other ways, 
$10.000,000 was raised. 


The unsightly wooden telephone booths 
appearing along, the tracks of electric rail- 
ways will before long be replaced by соп- 
crete ones. А new design has recentiy been 
brought out by a Chicago manufacturing con- 
cern, who are making use of concrete in the 
ecnstruction of them. The booths are made 
in three sections, body, base. and top. and are 
thus easy to transport from one place to an- 
other. and are said to be lighter in weight than 
most booths. Electrical telephone connection 
la such that the locking and unlocking of the 
door automatically cuts out and cuts in the 
telephone. | Provision is made within the 
booth for a wooden shelf upon which to place 
the telephone. Upon the floor 1s placed an 
extra wooden floor lightlv insulated to act as 
a positive means of insulation. А panel in 
the door provides for sufficient light 
while telephoning. The concrete booths are 
fire proof, not easily broken into, and are 
comparatively permanent. 


“Laxton's Price Book for 1920" (Lon. 
don : Kellv and Co., Ltd.) is, as usual. up to 
date in all respects. Attention, of course, is 
directed to the difficulties which attend the 
quotation of prices for nearly everything, in 
view of the rises in wages and material, but 
evident care has been taken to render these as 
accurate as possible. А short review on 
reinforced. concrete is given under the head 


of fireproof construction. Several Acts of 
Parliament and the regulations referring 


thereto have had to be withdrawn owing to 
the scarcity of paper, which is more or less 
crippling all of us, but they will be issued as 
a supplement to any i vaders requiring them. 


The House of Commons on Wednesday dis- 
cussed a vote of £113.000 for new Inland 
Revenue buildings in Manchester. It was 
objected that now, when houses for the 
people were needed, was no time to be build- 
ing new, Government offices. Among the 
a'ternative suggestions volunteered were 


"Put “ет т the cellars,” “ Work 
harder," and “Use up the war huts," 
and others, such as a simplification of 
income-tax law and the translation of official 
jargon into decent English. Sir Alfred 
Mond had promised the day before to consult 
Dr. Addison on the effect of this buildin 
on the provision of houses, but when he ud 
that he had seen Dr. Addison that morning 
aud that he didn't mind, the Commons ге- 
tected, and there is to be no building until 
the matter has been before the House again. 
Mr. Bonar Law's vague threat that if the 
House didn't trust. the Government it had 
better get: another, was mere bluster; but 
when someone called out, ' Did they trust 
them at Paisley?’’ the reply was, ‘‘ Yes; per 
haps some opportunity will be given to see 
generaliv what the situation is, but not im- 
mediately.” 


The rebuilding of Regent Street, which is 
almost entirely Crown property, is already 
beguu, and will proceed as the Crown leases 
fall in. In reply to a question by Sir Arthur 
Fell in the House of Commons on Wednes- 
day, Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen said th 


, 


‘the Commissioners of Woods did not con- 


sider that the buildings were as high as the 
breadth of the street would permit without 
serious damage to the light and air of the 
street, and it would be impossible to satisfy 
the business requirements of tenants and to 
obtain the full ground rents which the pro- 
perty was worth without allowing rebuilding 
to be carried to the height of the new build. 
ings. None would exceed the limit prescribed 
by the London Building Acts. As regarde 
the Quadrant, a committee of eminent archi- 
tects had advised that the height must be 
regulated so as to coniorm exactly with that 
of the Piccadilly Hotel. 


seo <——— 
PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


INCREASED RENTS.—Dr. Addison. Minister of 
Health, replying last Monday to Major Lloyd- 
Greame, who asked whether, in view of the 
fagt that the Increase of Rent, etc. (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1919, expired on June 30 next, an 
assurance could be given that a full statement 
of the policy of the Government would be made 
before next Lady Day, said: The Government 
are fully alive to the fact that if the Acts are 
to be continued, it will be necessary that legis- 
lation for this purpose should be passed before 
June 30, and the Committee which has been 
appointed to consider this question, and is 
already at work, is well aware of its urgency. 
Major Lloyd-Greame asked whether the right 
hon. gentleman was aware that a very large 
number of notices to quit would be given be- 
fore next Lady Day, and that both landlords 
and tenants must know before next Lady Day 
what the policy of the Government was. Dr. 
Addison: We hope it will be possible to an- 
nounce it before that time. Мг. MacVeagh: 
Who are the members of this Committee, and 
how many landlords are there on it? Dr. 
Addison: Г cannot вау. 

Sir А. Yeo asked whether the terms of refer- 


ence to the Departmental Committee on Ще’ 


Rent Restrietion Acts cover the cases of rents 
of shops and offices. Dr. Addison eaid the terms 
of reference were sufficiently wide to cover the 


casos to which his hon, friend referred. Sir A. 
Yeo asked whether he would immediately 
consider this question, as rents were being 


raised from £300 to £1.760 a year. Dr. Addison: 
We are doing eo now. Sir A. Yeo: Get on 
with it. 

GOVERNMENT TIMBER PURCHASES.—In written 
replies Mr. Bridgeman states that the total 
amount paid by the Government in respect of 
purchases of standing home-grown timber to 
January 31. 1920. is €5.504.000, and the out- 
standing liabilities are £119.000, as ascertain 
at that date. The quantities of sawn and 
planed goods purchased by the Government in 
the following countries since the Armistice and 
the basis prices per standard (f.o.b.) are:— 
Canada, 383.000 standards, 816: Sweden. 
120.000 standards, £22: Norway. 91.00 
st паг. £24; Finland, 9.500 standards, £19. 
These purchases were made over the period 
November 11, 1918. to March 31, 1919. 


— ө Se AAA A] 


Sir Tudor Walters, M.P.. F.S.L. will attend 
at the Survevors’ Institution at 3 p.m. on 
Wednesday, March 10, to explain on behalf of 
the Ministry of Health the regulations under 
the Housing (Additional Powers) Act, 1919. 
which govern the granting of the subsidy to 
private builders. Members and others in- 
terested are imvited to attend, 
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Currente Calamo. 


We are glad to know that the Council 
of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has determined to take an important 
step towards the unification of the pro- 
fession and the question of Registration, 
and has unanimously adopted a Report 
ví the Charter Committee, which will be 
submitted ty a General Meeting to be 
held at 9, Conduit Street, on Monday, 
March 22, at 8 p.m. In view of the time 
that has elapsed since the mandate of the 
General Body was given and the wider 
outlook now apparent, the Charter Com- 
mittee recommends that the Council 
should summon a special general meet- 
ing at an early date with a view to ob- 
taining sanction for the Council to pre- 
pare and present for the consideration of 
the profession a more extended and com- 
prehensive scheme than that covered by 
the resolution of 1914. 1f this proposal 
is approved, the Committee suggest that 
th» Council should, also with the sanc- 
ton of the general meeting, appoint a 
committee representative of the whole 
profession to prepare such à scheme as is 
indicated aboyé. This committee should 
be composed . of representatives of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Allied Societies in the United Kingdom, 
'he Architectural Association, the Society 
of Architects, the Official Architects’ 
Association, the Architects’ and Sur- 
veyors’ Assistants’ Professional Unton, 
and architects not belonging tO any pro- 
fessional organisation. The Council, 59 
above stated, having adopted the report, 
the following resolution will be sub- 
mitted to the general body of members on 
March 22:—(1) “ That this general meet- 
mg of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects approves of the Council's pro- 
posal to prepare and present for the con- 
sideration of the profession a more ex- 
tended and comprehensive scheme than 
a covered by the resolutions of 1914.” 

(2) “That this general meeting of the 
loyal Institute of British Architects ap- 
proves of the Council's proposal to ap- 
point a committee representative of the 
whole Profession to prepare such а 
scheme as is indicated in the report of 
the Charter Committee, dated February 
20, 1920” We trust the proposed Com- 
mittee will be a fully representative one, 


and that its deliberations may result in 
à scheme that may command the fullest 
support of the whole profession. 


“ Unmitigated, unqualified, unabashed 
theft," was Sir Philip Pilditch's de- 
scription of the Bill to amend the Acqui- 
sition of Land (Assessment of Compensa- 
tion) Act, 1919, which was most 
righteously rejected by the House of Com- 
mons last Friday by 137 votes to 34. Sir 
Philip Pilditch, who deserves the hearty 
thanks of his professional brethren and 
all other honest people for his merciless 
analysis of the Dill, riddled the proposal 
as unnecessary, unjust, and impracti- 
cable, and tending to lead to gambling 
in land. He defended the existing law, 
by which an owner could тоб get more 
than a fair price for his land. The Bill 
was not nationalisation, but something 
worse; a view with which Mr. Pretyman 
entirely agreed. That a piece of land 
should be compulsorily taken away at a 
fractional part of its value, he said, was 
not justice. When the Attorney-General 
stated the views of the Government, he 
insisted on a fair price being paid Юг 
land taken for public purposes, and a 
fair price he interpreted as the amount 
obtainable in open market at the hands 
of a willing seller. In some cases, he 
pointed out, thirty times the annual 
value, as proposed under the Bill, would 
be too little, and in others far too much. 
The suggestion of giving back to the 
community what the community had 
created amused him mightily. What, he 
asked, was the ''prairie value" of а 
doctor, a dentist, or a lawyer? Under 
the proposed Bill a fair price could only 
be reached by accident. For once the 
common sense of the House was equa] to 
the task of rejecting one of the most 
fantastic and futile bits of “Тапа Re- 
form ’’ ever submitted. 


We trust every reader will drop a line 
to his member of Parliament, asking him 
to be present in the House of Commons 
next Tuesday to support Colonel Prety- 
man's motion urging the appointment of 
& Hoyal Commission to investigate the 
incidence of the law relating to trade 
unions and the ''working of the Trades 
Disputes Act of 1906." Since the passing 
of this Act enormous changes have taken 


Strand, W.O.2 


Towers, measured and drawn by Mr. Arthur Е, 


E. Poley, 1920. 


Bungalow, Great Buckland, Luddesdown, Kent. Ех- 
terior and interior views, plane elevations, and 


sections; also sheet of detaile from the working 
drawings. Mr. Maurice S. R. Adams, A.R.1.B.A., 
architect. : 


place in the industrial conditions of the 
country, and the object of the Commission 
wil be to inquire whether a revision of 
the Act would not ensure more equitable 
working between employers and employees, 
and a possible improvement in the posi- 
tion of the middle classes. At present, in 
almost every trade the middle-class man 
is harassed beyond endurance by the 
daily disputes between employer and em- 
ployed, to which he is no party, and to 
repeated lightning strikes which paralyse 
industry to an extent which means 
diminished production and the open door 
to the alien competition which will very 
soon drive British goods out of the home 
and foreign markets, and bring about a 
wave of depression only too likely to throw 
millions out of work, and bring about 
riots only too likely to be attended by 
violence and bloodshed. 


Landlord's property tax has been a 
frequent figure in the courts and a good 
friend to the lawyers. The Duke of Beau- 
fort's case, decided in 1913, ruled that the 
person paying this tax who omits to 
deduct it from his next payment of rent 
has no right to deduct it subsequently. 
But now there is the Income-tax Act, 
1918, which in Sec. 211, Sub-sec. 2, pro- 
vides that any person liable to pay any 
rent shall be authorised to make any de- 
duction on account of this tax which he 
has failed to make on the occasion of the 
next payment of rent. To a man of busi- 
ness these words would seem intended to 
wipe out the above-quoted decision and to 
allow a tenant to deduct the tax he has 
paid later on. Indeed, the section goes 
on to say that if there is no future rent 
out of which it can be taken, the tenant 
can recover it from the landlord as a debt. 
The effect of this Act was considered in the 
recent case of '' Hill and Others v. Kir- 
shenstein and Others" by Mr. Justice 
Darling. These plaintiffs sued for a 
year's гелі, which was not disputed ; but 
defendants pleaded as a set-off a sum 
made up of property tax for twenty years 
which they had omitted to deduct. Faced 
with the Act of 1918, the Judge said that 
certainly the words were “ extraordinarily 
wide’’; but he could not hold that they 
made such a ''revolutionary change ” in 
the law as they seemed to do. So he held 
that the defence failed, and on the lead- ` 
ing authority above noted he gave judg- 
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ment for the plaintifís. A stay of execu- 
tion was granted pending an appeal, 
which will be watched with general in- 
terest. After all, the law meant the tax 
to fall on the landlord; while even an 
Income-tax Act of 1918 must mean some- 
thing? But judges often prefer old cases 
to troublesome new statutes, which are so 
unsettling ! 


The congestion of timber imports at 
Hull is daily growing worse and worse, in 
spite of the bland assurances of the Minis- 
ter of Transport last week that “ every 
effort is being made " to reduce the local 
stocks before the export season begins. On 
his recent visit Sir John Barron was told 
that over one hundred thousand tons were 
still in Hull yards. While the most ur- 
gent demands are being made from 
country builders inland, Їгош lack of 
wagons Hull merchants are unable to de- 
liver the goods. Importers complain that 
no extra wagons are being sent to Hull. 
They are not being utilised by railway 
companies to clear away the mass of wood 
now so much needed in the work of build- 
ing. On Monday last the Hull importers 
had an interview with the deputy general 
manager of the North-Eastern Railway, 
and during the past week Mr. T. Allen, 
president of the Hull Chamber of Com- 
merce, sent the following telegram to the 
company : ‘‘ Timber situation more serious 
than ever; imperative for special alloca- 
tion of wagons to be made for timber traf- 
fic only. Grave danger of men leaving 
for other employment, which will imperil 
not only present but future general work- 
ing of the timber trade in port of Hull. 
Yards are now completely blocked with 
wood, which should have been cleared 
months ago. Timber season is on the eve 
of opening, as Baltic navigation will soon 
be open again, and with yards blocked to 
overflowing with timber that should have 
been cleared months ago there is no accom- 
modation for fresh stock after first im- 
ports have arrived unless more wagons are 
allocated to the port." Unless something 
is done scores of housing schemes will be 
held up indefinitely, to say nothing of 
ordinary building. 


The contrast «between the munificent 
wages of the munition workers and the 
2d. an hour which is considered ample 
remuneration for the inventor whose 
brain conceived one of the shell-filling 
machines is of a piece with the 
* economy " which is still finding snug 
jobs for people with a pull, while the 
demobilised soldier is left to starve or 
drag out his life homeless. Mr. M. H. 
Moulton, giving evidence last Monday 
before the Royal Commission on Awards 
to Inventors in respect of a shell-filling 
machine, said that when he applied to 
the Munitions Invention Department for 
reward he was told that as he had been 
given 2d. an hour increase in wages and 
the British Empire Medal no further 
payment could be made. The 2d. an 
hour was paid after the invention had 
been in use for eleven months. 


AMERICAN HOME SCHEMES. 

The pamphlet issued by the president 
of the F. W. Dodge Company, of New 
York, which we brieffy noticed last week 
just as we were going to press, contains a 
good deal of information about the means 
by which the great Republic seeks to en- 
courage the making of homes, and not 
mere housing schemes. The immediate 
causes of present American house shortage 
were, of course, much the same as here, 
except that the American Government 
was not indebted to the stupidity of any 
such taxmaster as Mr. Lloyd George, 
who shut down private building here in 
1909-10. There, as here, war restrictions 
limited transport, fuel, and the alloca- 
tion of men, material, and capital, but 
there—as mot here—two days after the 
armistice was signed, all restrictions, 
save as regards finance, were removed. 
There has also been a regrettable increas- 
ing tendency towards tenantry, increased 
by the influxion of foreigners. While in 
France but 20 per cent. of her people are 
mere tenants of their houses, as the great 
majority of house-dwellers are here, the 
percentage in America has risen Їгош 
52 per cent. in 1890 to nearly 60 per cent. 
to-day, and, in the words of the noted 
landscape architect, Frederick Law Olm- 
stead: '* The characteristically American 
impulse toward the making of a per- 
manent home for the family in a place 
of its very own, while still very strong 
and very general, appears to be losing 
rather than gaining among the people of 
small means." 

For nearly eighty years the United 
States has followed а programme that has 
never deviated from the idea that bene- 
ficiaries of legislation should be enabled 
to acquire property through their own 
labour. ‘These laws have covered rurai 
homes and culminated in the Farm Loan 
Bank Bill It is now proposed to extend 
this principle to the acquirement of urban 
homes, and the Calder, Nolen, and Hill 
Bills pending in Congress have this end 
in view. The widest possible division of 
land and real estate brings about its 
greatest possible development and con- 
servation, increases its tax-paying power 
to the State and its earning power to the 
population, and furnishes a most effective 
incentive for bringing out the full latent 
energy of the population. 

The first Redemption Law was enacted 
in 1841, and contained all the elements 
that made the later Homestead Law so 
notable. Subsequent enactments were as 
follows :—Act of 1843 amending the Act 
of 1841 to prevent fraud; Act of 1853 
extending pre-emption to reserved sec- 
tions of railroad grants and allowing pay- 
ments to be made in soldiers’ land-grant 
warrants; Act of 1854, granting all rights 
of pre-emption to bona fide settlers of 
railroad lands. 

The Act of 1862, known as the Home- 
stead Law, allowed every citizen over 
twenty-one who was the head of a family 
to take-up either 80 or 160 acres of sur- 
veyed public lands upon the payment of 
1.25 dollar per acre, except in certain 
Southern States, where 40 to 80 were 
the limits. The conditions of the law 
required actual residence and certain 
work to be done for a prescribed period. 
Title passed at the end of five years, but 
the land could not be sold for debt con- 
tracted prior to the entry of claim, nor 
could the settler sell until he had gained 
title. The Act of 1864 allowed soldiers to 
file proofs of claim if in service; the Act 
of 1866 put the exempted land in 
Southern States under the provisions of 
the Homestead Law; the Act of 1874, 
known as the Timber Culture Law, by 
which the homesteader obtained title at 


the end of three years, if for two years he 
had one acre planted with trees for each 
sixteen acres of his holding. Other legis- 
lation is the Act of 1877, known as the 
Desert Land Act, relating especially to 


irrigable lands, the Act of 1878, relating 


to stone and timber lands, and the Kin- 
caid Act of 1904, also relating to 1rrig- 


able lands. 
The Farm Loan Act of July 17, 1916, 
made it possible for farmers to borrow 


money Їгош a specially organised Federal 


banking institution for the purchase and 
development of farming lands, the neces- 
sary money to be obtained by the bank: 
from the sale of tax-exempted bonds. 
The Calder, Nolen, and Hill Bills pro- 
vide for the lending of money to people 
who desire to build their own homes, the 
money to be supplied through a Federal 
banking institution especially created for 
that purpose, the money to be procured 
by the banks through the public sale of 
bonds secured by real estate mortgages ol 
the individual borrowers and guaranteed 
by the building and loan associations or 
other banking institutions with which the 
borrowers were doing business. The object 
of these Bills is to provide a maximum 
loan compatible with security at a mini- 
mum interest rate for a long-term period, 
thus freeing the intending home-owner 
from the expense of frequent renewals, 
commissions and bonuses. A Bill has 
been drafted to give the Federal Reserve 
Board power to direct the lending of the 
savings deposits of national banks into 
long-term rather than short-term сһап- 


nels. This would make some two 
billion dollars available for home 
building. Тһе McLaughlin Bill now 


before Congress proposes to exempt the 
returns from small holdings of real 
estate mortgages from the income-tax. 
The Tinkham Bill, also before Congress. 
provides for a clearing house of informa- 
tion on proper housing and construction 
methods, and is designed -to generally 
foster the building industry. 

During the months of January, Febru- 
ary, and March, 1919, the activity of 
the building industry was promoted 
through an educational compaign by the 
U.S. Department of Labour, and during 
the months of April, May, and June the 
construction of public works was encour- 
aged by the U.S. War Department. 

Besides the action taken by the Federal 
Government, several of the States have in 
time past made efforts to aid people in 
securing homes. The State Land Bank 
Act of New York provided a means 
whereby the assets of the building and 
loan associations of the State were made 
available for new loans to be expended on 
dwellings. Although this bank had func- 
tioned but three years, at the outbreak of 
the war it had issued bonds to the extent 
of $700,000, which had been taken up by 
savings banks as a gilt-edge investment 
for their funds. The imposition of a 
Federal tax on the income of these bonds 
killed their use and prevented the sale of 
similar issues. Thus the war activities 
of the Federal Government cut off this 
source of aid to the home builder. 

In the matter of municipal housing. 
New York City has always been in the 
van. Although the word “'tenement ” 
does not appear in the records until 
1862, it is evident that the problems 
which the tenements represent run back 
for at least a century, as in 1827 the 
physicians of New York City complained 
of the crowding and unsanitary condi- 
tions existing in certain parts of thecity. 
In 1834 Dr. John G. Griscom issued a 
report on the housing conditions. Ш 
1846 there was an attempt to inspire рп- 
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vate enterprise to improve conditions 
through competitions in plans for model 
houses. Conditions, however, grew worse 
just prior to the Civil War, and at its 
cloe New York City experienced a build- 
ing shortage, as recorded in the Record 
and Guide of March 21, 1867. In parts 
of the city the rent of stores and offices 
rose 100 to 150 per cent., while ''as for 
dwellings, not more than one-fiftieth of 
the applicants can be supplied.” 

In 1885 an efficient tenement housing 
law was enacted which, with later legis- 
lation, has made New York City the most 
healthful of great cities. During the past 
year special committees appointed by the 
State Legislature, the Governor of New 
York State and the Mayor of New York 
City, have been considering the housing 
shortage, but the action of none of them 
has so far increased .the supply of hous- 
mg. The Jesse Bill now before the New 
York Assembly proposes to exempt from 
increased assessment until 1926 all pro- 
perty improved for dwelling purposes. 

Ihe death-rate among children is said 
tu be the measure of the sanitary condi- 
non of the community. New York re- 
duced the mortality from an average of 
167 for the five vears ending in 1905 to 

94 in 1914 for each one thousand births. 
` Massachusetts has perhaps gone farther 
than any other common wealth in its aid 
. of housing schemes. To this State be- 
longs the distinction of having appropri- 
` ated the first money to be used іп better- 
- ing the conditions of the workers. Money 
was made avallable in 1917, which was 
the culmination of an agitation begun in 
1908, due to the increase in infant mor- 
tality. While there were 134 deaths of 
children under one year to every one 
thousand births throughout the State, in 
Boston the rate was 149, reaching, in 
crowded Lowell, the high figure of 202. 

Among the most important factors in 
ihe housing situation in the United States 
ire the mutual building and loan asso- 
clations, originally started in Pennsyl- 
уаша some seventy years ago, and which 
now have 7,484 branches through- 
cut the United States and 4,011,401 
individual members. They hold assets to 
the extent of nearly two billion dollars 
and do a business of upwards of one bil- 
n four hundred million dollars annu- 
ally. 
and the practice of the amortisation plan, 
In which they were the pioneers, loss is 
practically unknown. The cost of their 
“perations is about three-fourths of 1 per 
cent. The amount of their loaning capa- 
city, however, is limited to their weekly 
гесеірів from the savings of their mem- 
hers, Passage of the Calder, Nolen or 
Hill Bills would permit them to borrow 
on their mortgages and таке available 
large sums for home building, which ex- 
rience has shown should be adminis- 
tered locally without governmental inter- 
vention or expense. 

The “Own Your Own Home” cam- 
rugn, initiated before the war, by com- 
munity effort, was revived by the U.S. 
Department of Labour during the spring 
of 1919, and has been active throughout 
the country during the year. It has been 
_ Incorporated by the Y.M.C.A. into its 
National Thrift Week movement, one 
lay—that of January 20, 1920—being 
пуса up to considerations of home-own- 
Mg. The American Federation of Labour, 
E lts convention at Atlantic City last 
all, passed resolutions favouring home 
ownership. 
най of the construction development 
a has taken place in America is, after 

‚ the work of the private builder—the 


Through careful administration! 


man who is seeking gain. It is said to 
have been the activity of the epeculative 
builder that has made Philadelphia the 
city of homes. It is the desire for gain 
that has brought about the exceptional 
housing conditions around many of the 
great industrial plants, some of which, 
such as the one at Akron, Ohio, are very 
wisely financed. It is this motive of gain 
that has created the Mills Hotels and 
similar dormitories where working men 
and women can live in comfort and сіеап- 
liness and within their means. This 
motive has led to the establishment of 
favourable housing conditions in Eng- 
land, such as Port Sunlight, Bourneville, 
and Golder's Green, Hampstead. ` 

Scarcity of production and lack of 
energy of the workers are due to lack of 
proper economic and moral incentive. 
Rent subsidy, minimum wage and the 
unemployment pension do not furnish ап 
incentive for the exertion сі energy by 
the workers. High wages without in- 
creased production do not raise the 
standard of living. The incentive of 
wages alone is not sufficient to call forth 
latent energy. Іп Great Britain 30 to 40 
per cent. of this energy is latent, and 
probably as large а proportion is latent 
in the United States. 

It is a fact that the ownership of pro- 
perty and the participation in its de- 
velopment and increase in value has 
called forth the energy of labour in the 
United States. In the “Forties” the 
Homestead Laws of the United States 
were in their formative stages. They gave 
away land ; men worked on it and created 
communities; the communities created 
powerful States, and the States have 
made the United States a powerful 
nation. Had the United States followed 
the example of England in rent subsidy 
and philanthropic legislation, it would 
probably be a subject nation to-day. Had 
England, when it began its series of 
Governmental interferences in 1851, en- 
tered upon a policy of wider division of 
pfoperty, it would not have gone into the 
war with but 15 per cent. of its land 
under cultivation and emergel from the 
war with an industrial crisis. The 
British method killed private initiative, 
drove capital from the field of investment 
and made a bad social system worse. 
Landed interests, by dividing portions of 
their holdings, might to-day hold the re- 
mainder at higher values, while the 
country might to-day be in a condition of 
hope and energy through possession of 
property, in the increasing value of which 
the citizen, as well as the State, would 
be sharers. 

------>«эөе-<------ 


COMPETITIONS. 


HovGHTON-LE-SPRING SECONDARY SCHOOL 
COMPETITION.— The conditions of this com- 
petition have been amended, and are now in 
accordance with the regulations of the Royal 
Institute of British Architecte. 

HotGHTON-LE-SPRING SECONDARY SCHOOL 
COMPETITION.—The conditiöns of this com- 
petition having been amended, members of 
the Society of Architects are hereby notified 
that they need no longer make application 
to the Council before entering for the com- 
petition. | 

— 0 аб —— 


Mr. J. Bromley. Secretary of the Locomotive 
Engineers’ апа Firemen's Union. speaking at 
Kettering last Sunday night, said he had it on 
what was to him unimpeachable authority that 
France was receiving payment from us for 
damage done by our troops in building trenches 
during the war, trenches built to save France 
from ruin, and also for damage done by our 
aeroplanes travelling from this country to 
Paris. That was, he said, where M. Clemen- 
ceau had proved too clever for the Welsh 
wizard. 


Our Illustrations. 


ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, WESTERN 
TOWERS. R.IB.A. SILVER MEDAL 
PRIZE DRAWINGS, 1920. 

Last week we gave a double page of 
the west front, showing also the Dome. 
We included a plan of the Cathedral. 
To-day we reproduce Mr. Arthur F. E. 
Poley's drawing of the upper part of the 
western towers, including the clock. The 
lower part of the same tower will be pub- 
lished at an early date. 


BUNGALOW, GREAT BUCKLAND, 
| КЕМТ. 

“Little Gables," a week-end cottage 
built at Luddesdown, was designed for 
personal use by Mr. Maurice 6. В. 
Adams, А.Б.1.В.А., of 1, Fore Street, 
E.C. The house occupies the crown of а 
steep hill on an open site of four and a- 
half acres, screened from the north-east 
by a beautiful copse on rising ground. 
The garage, planned also for use as a 
coach-house and stables, is built at the 
foot of the site with a direct entry into 
Wrangling Lane. The contrivance of this 
new bungalow is unusual, inasmuch as 
the vertical walling is reduced to a mini- 
mum. It has one long tiled roof and a 
big living-room, er parlour, which has 
cupboards right and left and a brick- 
built recessed chimney corner spanned by 
a concrete beam. The design was deter- 
mined by the exigencies of economic con- 
struction, combined with an individual 
character in harmony with the position 
of the site on a chalk subsoil. The man- 
ner in which the structure accommodates 
itself to the environment is shown by the 
photograph taken from the slope of the 
opposite hill just above the farmstead. 
The old half-timbered cottage is unre- 
stored, and has no windows except those 
seen in the picture. The windows of the 
bungalow are arranged for through venti- 
lation, and on the hottest days the in- 
terior is always cool. Being placed on an 
exposed situation open on three sides to 
the weather, sheltered windows are avail- 
able according to the prevailing wind at 
all seasons. The keeping room is 
pane'led, and a feature is made of the 
roof. timbers, the big purlins being 
bracketed out and carried clear from end 
to end, thus giving ample head-room to 
the continuous dormers on both sides. 
well commanding the prospect. "The ac- 
companving plans and sheet of working 
details show how the section is managed. 
An interior photograph of the sitting- 
room explains it further. Local mate- 
rials and local builders were employed. 
Rain-water storage is provided for by a 
tank under the paved terrace in front of 
the cottage. 


——— — ее — — — 


A useful booklet of 32 illustrated pages on 
“ Electric Lighting in the Home," by Leon 
Gaster and S. Dow, is issued by Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons, Limited, price 6d., which 
will be helpful to all about to substitute the 
electric light for any other. 

The Stamford Town Council have resolved 
that thirty houses be erected as an inetalment 
towards the scheme for 200. "The Mayor 
strongly deprecated the threats which he said 
had been received from the Housing Commis- 
sioner at Nottingham, which, he said, should 
be sent to those who feared them. 


The Royal Institute of Public Health will 
hold its next annual congress іп the University 
of Brussels, Leopold Park, from Wednesday, 
May 19, to Monday. May 24, on the invita- 
tion of M. Adolphe Max, the Burgomaster of 
Brussels, and the Rectors of the various Belgian 
Universities. Those wishing to become mem- 
bers of the concress should communicate with 
the Secretary, 37, Russell Square, W.C.1. 
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KITCHENS AND BATHROOMS.* 


_ Kitchens and bathrooms have many features 
in common. Firstly, both should have the 
walls, floors, woodwork, and furniture 
finished with water- and steam-resisting 
surfaces. Secondly, an immaculate cleanli- 
ness is the most attractive feature of both. 
Thirdly, there should be no cracks, seams. 
holes, intricate mouldings, sharp angles or 
inaccessible corners or places to collect dust, 
hold moisture, or form hiding places for 
biackbeetles and mice; therefore the walls 
and floor should meet in a curve instead of 
аба sharp angle. Fourthly, the pipes should 
be encased in the wall or floor, but in such a 
way as to be accessible in case of need, the 
hot and cold pipes being as far as practicahle 
near each other to prevent the latter freezing 
in winter. The pipes that must be exposed, 
such as those from the floor, the waste pipes 
of sinks and lavatory basins, should be of 
copper, nickel plated, so as to encourage and 
reward cleaning. The taps should have as 
nearly as possible an unbroken, or, in othe1 
words, a plain surface, as maids have such 
an unpleasant habit of leaving a little of the 
metal polish in crevices to prove, what you 
might otherwise doubt, that they Aare 
polished them. 

The cult of the bath, the provision of bath- 
rooms or the erection of bath houses, are at 
once the most ancient and the most moderr 
of things: ancient inasmuch as we have the 
luxurious example of the Romans and 
Greeks in this matter; modern inasmuch as 
the houses of our forefathers had no such 
thing as a bathroom; and it was not until 
the middle of last century that public baths 
were built in this country. . 

The greatest and most important develop- 
ment in modern times has taken place in 
England, and has been extending gradually 
to the Continent, and especially in America. 
The better water supply of most European 
cities has aided this movement. 

Most of us of the present day, however. 
have not only become thoroughly accustomed 
to the idea of a bathroom, but would at once 
condemn а house which did not possess that 
shrine of bodily cleanliness. 1% is funny, 
however, what strange ideas even in these 
days some people have 28 to "bathrooms. 
The other day I was in a Tube train, and 
two rough-looking ladies were seated oppo 
site me. One of them, with a very fat face 
and grey shawl, was telling the other with o 
broad smile of joy that at last she and he: 
'Enery had been able to find & small house. 
and had just moved in, and after extolling 
its merits said, '' unfortunately there is ік 
bathroom. í 

“That’s ‘bloomin’ awkward," said the 
other. ‘‘ Where do yer put yer coals?” I 
have also heard that baths have been used 
for storing potatoes. 

About thirty-five to forty years ago a friend 
of mine, one of our great sanitary fittings 
specialists, Mr. William Shanks, was asked 
io cal at a very big house because the 
shower or spray of the bath waa faulty. 

On being shown into the bathroom, he 
found that the bottom of the bath was 
covered with turf, and the people kept rab- 
bits there. A little place was arranged for 
the rabbits to sleep in, and the complaint was 
that the spray or shower dripped or leaked 
and disturbed the rabbits! ` 

To-day in every modern house, both large 
and small, the bath is an essential, and a 
room separately allotted to it is being 
strongly advocated with all housing schemes. 

The first matter to consider when forming 
a new bathroom, either in an old house or 
when building a new one, is ita aspect, which 
should be south-east, or with a window, if 
possible, in the south-east corner, for the fo! 
lowing reason :— . 

In winter, during the shortest day, the sur 
rises about S.S. E. at about 7.50 a.m. At 
midsummer the position of the sun is E.S.E. 
at 8 o'clock. 

Secondly, the bathroom should not be too 
small, for in these days of “ fitness," morning 
exercise» are largely practised, and a bath- 
room is a convenient place for them. It 
becomes an impossible place if it is hardly 


* From а paper read before the Incorporated Insti» 
tute of British Decorators. 


big enough to “ swing a cat in "—much less 
an Indian olub. 

Plenty of light and air are most desirable, 
as adding considerably to the cheeriness of 
the bathroom. In many houses it is a dark 
hole, and in very many London flats parti- 
cularly is this the case. 

An accessible window is important, hung 
to open and shut easily, and nothing in front 
of it. It is delightful in fine weather to be 
able to throw the window wide open, with 
the warm sun shining in, and in the country 
а beautiful view to look out upon while 
dressing. 

The electric-light switch should be by the 
door, and the bell-push over the bath in case 
of sudden illness. As a matter of fact, the 
switch and bell-push are so placed in almost 
every bathroom. 

There should be very ample room for 
towels, the rods of glass, supported on nickel- 
plated or white enamel brackets beiug the 
best; or they may be of nickel-plated metal 
or white enamelled wood, and in every bath- 
room there should be a hot water towel airer 
in some form or other, not only on account 
of drying and warming the towels, but also 
for the luxury of a warm room in cold 
weather; in fact, it should be well heated— 
better than the rest of the house—and the 
towel airer will do this, assuming that the 
hot water service is satisfactory. 

If funds will not allow of one of the 
specially designed towel airers, made of 
copper tube and heavily nickel-plated, the 
next best thing is to have towel rails formed 
out of the return hot-water pipe by a coil of 
say, three lines of piping. If, owing to the 
out of the return hot-water pipe by a coil of, 
these off the return pipe, the flow can be 
used; but whatever form of towel airer is 
used should be, if possible, taken off the re- 
tum and back to the return pipe, or off the 
flow and back to the flow, but it should 
never be taken off the flow and back to the 
return, as I have seen done in hundreds of 
cases, because it upsets the balance of the 
hot-water circulation directly a hot bath 
has been drawn off (particularly if there 1s a 
hot-water tank above the bath level), and 
you find you are drawing off cold, while there 
is still plenty of hot water in the tank. 
There should be accessible and suitable fit- 
tings for soap, sponges, etc., a glass shelf and 
mirror over the table used for dressing. 
When the latter are used, а bracket for gas 
or electric light should be arranged for on 
each side of the mirror, about 6 ft. from 
the floor. In small bathrooms this will be 
found to give ample light; in large ones, a 
central ceiling light is useful, and one over 
the mirror above the lavatory basin. 

In cases where men use the ordinary razor, 
as distinguished from the safety razor, a 
hook or receptacle for shaving-paper should 
be fixed. 1 

An apparently trivial point, but important 
nevertheless, there should be good hooks on 
the door for dressing gowns. etc. Аргоров 
of this, the late King Edward, on one 
occasion when staying in a country house, 
said to his hostess: “Would you like to 
know something that would add greatly to 
the comfort of your guests? ”” 

* What із that, your Majesty?” she ех. 
claimed, much perplexed. 

"A hook on the bathroom door,’ 
King Edward. 

I now come to the principal fittings. 

The bath should be porcelain enamelled, 
and if it must stand on feet, should be fixed 
to permit of cleaning easily below and all 
round—only an acrobat can clean under the 
usual bath placed on legs about 4 in. to 6 in 
from the floor. 1 tried it once myself, and 
no one can properly or easily clean behind, 
when bath is fixed 2 or 3 in. from the wall. 

The ideal bath should have the same 
smooth finish of the inside continued on the 
outside to the base or floor, in an unbroken 
surface, the back (and one end, if the bath 
is in the corner of the room) being cemented 


? 


replied 


into the wall, and on to the floor, so that no 
water or dirt can possibly get there, behind 
or under, and finished off with a smooth 
curved line, so that there are no square 
angles or corners or narrow spaces to collect 
| dirt and dust. 

(То be continued.) 


Correspondence, 


WANTED, AN ARCHITECTURAL 
BUREAU AND MUSEUM OF BUILD. 
ING APPLIANCES. 

To the Editor of THe BUILDING News. 
Sir,—The architectural bureau was a ver 
great convenience to many architects, and ii 
it had enjoyed a greater recogmition I duub, 
not that it would have been regarded by 
our profession as indispensable. 1 was tl 
the other day when I called at Нагі Sira 
that the war had ewept it away, and no one 
knew when, if ever, it would be reopened. 
I write now to suggest that a similar 
bureau should be started by the Royal Jı. 
stitute of British Architects, and that a con. 
mittee of its members be appointed to all 


space to the manufacturers and merchanıs 


for the purpose of exhibiting their ware. 
The committee should meet at regular in. 
tervals to select the latest and best examples, 
Manufacturers would, doubtless, pay sul. 
stantial rents for space. And the honour сі 
having goode approved by a committee of the 
R.LB.A. would, I think, tend to the in. 
provement in manufacture. And architects 
would often meet each other and compare 
experiences of the several exhibits freely 
without fear of the law of libel. We shonid 
be saved the trouble and worry of stonne 
heaps of unsightly samples, and tradesmen 
would be saved the expense of sending them 
out. The museum, if under the auspices сі 
the Institute, would come under the notin 
of the whole profession without аш 
elaborate advertising, and would surely be ; 
guarantee to the public if the committee was 
elected annually and unpaid. 

I trust you will assist in bringing ths 
suggestion ibefore the profession.—Faithfulis 
yours, 

C. К. A. Voxser. 

78, St. James's Street, S.W.1. 


[We have many times suggested the revivi 
of some such feature. The old 5 museum ú 
building appliances " which flourished in the 
sixties of the last century under the guidance 
of Mr. D. O. Boyd and his efficient manage. 
Mr. Gray, in Maddox Street, with тотем 
from the R.LB.A. premises, was a mox 
useful institution. It was really a permanen 
building exhibition, and afforded buyer 
daily opportunities which a fortnight's m 
spection once a year or two years does mt 
supply.—Ep. B.N.] 
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While the roof of some business premi 
іп Archway Road. Highgate, was undergoin 
repairs it suddenly collapsed, pinning twe 
workmen underneath. Members of the fre 
brigade rescued the men, who were taken 19 
the hospital. 

The Department of Overseas Trade * 
organising an exhibition of timbers grown 
within the British Empire, to take place at the 
Holland Park Skating Rink, London, from 
July 5 to July 17. 1920. The main object +! 
the exhibition is to display the full range «| 
Empire-grown timbers. At the same time tie 
exhibition will demonstrate the chief uses for 
which such timbers are suitable. 

It was suggested some little time ago tha 
several ne:ghbouring districts should link "P 
with the Penooed sewerage system, and tn 
enable the sewage from the whole to be treated 
p+ one spot and the consulting engine” 
Major T. J. Moss Flower, of Westminster ан! 
Bristol, was instructed to prepare a «chen. 
It has now been definitely decided that two “ 
these areas will combine, and the engineer he 
been instructed to propare the necessary pain: 
etc. 
A screen and cross are about to be erected 
as a war memorial in Campbell College, Be: 
fast. The cross, of Ballinasloe limestone. | 
feet high, 18 to be erected in the quadrata 
The other memorial, to be erected in the 
tral Hall, consists of a screen іп Runcorn ston. 
with bronze name tablets inset which will ho 
the names of all the old Campbellians s Ч 
served—585 іп number—of whom 119 were К! for 
and 130 gained distinctions. The e R 
both memoriale were prepared by Mr. him: 
Young (of Messrs, Young and McKenzi ), ihe 
self an Old Campbellian, who served !n 
Army. 
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BUNGALOW, GREAT BUCKLAND, LUDDIESDONWN, KENT, 
Mr. Maurice 50 В. Abaus, A.R.I.D.A., Architect. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE 
SOCIETIES. 

ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ ASSISTANTS’ 
PROFESSIONAL Union.—The Architects’ and 
Surveyors’ Assistants’ Professional Union 
celebrated the first anniversary of its found- 
ing ab a well-attended meeting at Caxton 
Hall on the evening of Thursday, March 4. 
Lord Burnham, chairman of the London 


Puilding Trades Employment Exchange 


Committee, presided, and was supported on 
the platform by Major Harry Barnes, M.P , 
F.R.LB.A., F.S.I., Mr. Barry Parker, J.P., 
F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I.; Mr. Norman Wyld, 
general secretary, Society of Technical En- 
gineers; Mr. А. G. Cross, F.S.I., hon 
secretary Quantity Surveyors’ Association ; 
Mr. A. Goddard, secretary Surveyors’ In- 
stitution; Mr. C. McArthur Butler, secre- 
tary Society of Architects; Mr. John Sarvis, 
Lic.R.I.B.A.; and the officers and members 
of the London Executive of the Union. The 
hon. secretary read messages of sympathy 
with the Union from Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
О.М., an ex-architect, and Mr. УУ. 4, Locke, 
late secretary of the R.I.B.A.; also a mes- 
sage of regret from the President of the In- 
stitute that he was unable to attend owing 
to a prior engagement. Lord Burnham, in 
opening the meeting, dwelt on the justice of 
and necessity for professional class organisa- 
tion. It was right that the salary of the pro- 
fessional man should be increased in propor- 
tion to the increased cost of living just as 
` much as the wage of the manual worker. He 
nad read with pleasure the little pamphlet set- 
ting forth the objects of the Union, and he was 
glad to see that they were not purely selfish 
ends, but aimed at the greater efficiency of 
the assistant. Architecture and surveying 
were APA professions, and he was proud to 
be able to preside over a meeting of those 
who followed them. Major Barnes said he 
wished the Union well, more especially at a 
tme when all hoped for greater unity in the 
architectural profession, and he was glad to 
notice among the members of the executive 
membere of the Institute and of the Society 
working harmoniously together. If at any 
time he could be of any use to the Union in 
the House of Commons he would be glad to 
be zo. He understood that the time was 
already at hand in connection with the Un- 
employment, Insurance Bill. He was on the 
Committee dealing with that ВШ, and he 
would be most glad to use his influence to 
renedy, if possible, the details that were ob- 
jectionable to the Union and other profes- 
sional organisations. Mr. Н. Ascroft, 
Lic.R.I.B.À., moved the following resolu- 
tion :— That this representative meeting of 
salaried and employed architects, surveyors, 
quantity surveyors, and technical assistants 
in their professions and allied thereto, calls 
on all their colleagues throughout the United 
Kingdom to stand fast by and to suppor* 
the only recogniséd organisation for such, 
the Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistante’ 
Professional Union." Mr. А. W. Shep- 
pard. A.R.I.B.A., seconded. Mr. Norman 
W yld, as general secretary of the Society of 
Technical- Engineers, spoke to and supported 
the resolution. Engineers were like archi 
tects and surveyors, men who had under 
gene long training in the technical sciences. 
As such, they looked at the affairs of life 
from a totally different standpoint from those 
who had not undergone such training. 
Neither himself personally nor his society 
had anything but respect for other types of 
workers, but they felt the manual or clerical 
worker did not represent them, and that 
therefore there was very grave danger in 
societies of technical workers associating on 
any basis founded on the principle of “ опе 
man, one vote." "The votes of ten thousand 
manual workers were not necessarily rich’ 
against the one vote of a trained expert. He 
felt that all professional organisatione such 
as theirs, representative of high technical 
knowledge, should combine, and his society 
was one of a group already existing for 
‚engineering and scientific bodies. He hoped 
other groups, including the Union, would 
Join with them. This speech caused a little 
debate, which was ably overruled by the 
Chairman, who declared that he understood 

main purpose of the meeting was for 
organisation and recruiting purposes. He 


| put the resolution and it was carried unani- 


mously. Тһе honorary secretary (Mr. 
Chas. McLachlan, А.В.Т.В.А.) outlined the 
work of the Union during its first year to 
the enlightenment of those present. The 
London meeting was only one of six, others 
being held that night in Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Norwich, and  South- 
ampton, to which last Mr. Duncan had gone 
on behalf of the executive. Another was 
being held on Monday in Sheffield. He paid 
& tribute to several of the branch workers. 
and stated that the Union owed its Glasgow 
branch mainly to the efforts of à young man 
of twenty-one who had not yet completed 
two years in the profession. There was to 
be a Convention of the different branches 
later in the year, so that London and pro- 
vincial might meet and understand опе 
another. He explained the scheme the 
Union had in hand for helping the provincial 
man to complete his education, and briefly 
touched on the question of federation. the 
Unemployment Insurance Bill, and the 
development of the Union, which was 
a purely craft union. He hinted that after 
June an entrance fee would probably be 
charged to applicante for admission. Above 
all, he appealed to all to join, not for what 
they hoped to get, but for what even tae 
least of them could give. He hated those 
who remained out knowing they wouil aiso 
reap the harvest others had sown and tended. 
The Welfare Committee had held its first 
meeting, and promised well for the whole 
professions: the Union seemed as though it 
was going to be the great unifying factor т 
them. They wanted the enthastysn of hard 
work and sacrifice. There would be battles 
ahead, and all must be ready to fight. Capt. 
R. G. Llewellyn Evans, M.S.A., chairman of 
the executive, proposed a vote of thanh: 10 
the chairman, Major Barnes, Mr. Norman 
Wyld, and Mr. Barry Parker The resoiunen 
was ably seconded Бу Mr. R. G. Strachan, 
P A.S.L, treasurer, and put to the meeting 
and carried with acclam клоп. Lerd Рага 
ham, in replying, impressed on the meeting 
the necessity for federating with the right 
kind of association. Mr. McArthur Butler, 
secretary of the Society of Architects, pro- 
posed a special vote of thanks in a delightful 
little speech to their hard-working secretary. 
This was seconded by Mr. J. B. Hector, 
M.S.A.. and Mr. McLachlan, replying, 
thanked them and urged on all the necessity 
of their financial support. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
—The tenth general meeting of the session 
was held at the Association Rooms, Royal 
Society of Artists Buildings, New Street, 
Birmingham, on Friday, March 5. The Pre- 
sident, Mr. H. T. Buckland, F.R.I.B.A., 
took the chair, and sixty members were 
present. The meeting took the form 01 "A 
Talk on Housing Schemes," the chief 
speakers being Mr. Henry E. Farmer, 
F.R.T.B.A. (Housing Commissioner for Bir- 
mingham and the West Midlands), Mr. W. 
A. Harvey, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. J. Crouch, 
F.R.I.B.A. ‘The Housing Commissioner as- 
serted that architects had not yet impressed 
the community with a due sense of their 
value. The public are far from clear as to 
the functions of. architects. Architects аге 
modest and unassuminz ; having turned their 
pencils into bayonets, they fought their way 
through a bloody war; their fighting spirit 
is well alive to-day, and it is up to them 
not to lie down and lick their sores, but to 
be up preaching the gospel until the mis- 
understandings and donbts are removed, and 
housing 18 in their hands, and the people's 
homes a comfort to live in and a joy to 
behold. Dealing with various regulations, 
the speaker said that Section 1 (3) of the 
Housing Act, 1919. provided for the employ- 
ment by a local authority of an architect 
selected from a panel of architects nominated 
for the purpose һу the R.T.B.A. Тһе net 
result of the Ministry's policy was that 50 
per cent. of the housing schemes were in 
architects’ hands. How many, or, rather, 
how few, houses of the working classes were 
designed by architects previous to the pass- 
ing of the Housing and Town Planning Act 
of last year? The officials of the Ministry 


made it their personal concern to see that 
this was clear to the councils when 
they were called in. Almost immediately on 
the site inspection they issued a question- 
naire requiring expert consideration, and 
asked for the architects to accompany them 
upon the visit. Time and trouble in dealing 
with the layouts would have been saved if 
this course had been adopted, and much an- 
guish spared the officials in the filing in 
of the necessary forms. This did not apply 
to Birmingham and some other large towns, 
where an architectural staff was in exist- 
ence. The Housing Commissioner then gave 
at some length the gist of the various cir- 
culars, etc., iasued by the Health Ministry 
for the guidance of architects, builders and 
local authorities. 


— x 9 Ф @— 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THE BIRMINGHAM FERRO-CONCRETE ROOF Cor. 
LAPSE OF JANUARY 23 Last.—At the further 
adjournment of this inquest, a report of the 
previous two hearings of which appeared in 
our issne of February 27, Mr. Arthur B. Harri- 
son, F.R.I.B.A., described fully the circum- 
stances by reason of which the accident 
occurred, and gave it as his opinion that 
reasonable care and skill had been exercised 
in the preparation of the designs and plans by 
Mr. S. М. Cooke, of the firm of РеазосК, 
Bowlay, and Cooke, the architects of the 
building, and also by Mr. Moritz Kahn, of the 
Trussed Concrete Steel Company, tho designers 
of tho concrete work. Professor Е. C. Lea, 
Professor of Engineering, thought that among 
several causes the bad condition of the slabs 
over one of the beams, and the consequent 
lack of adhesion, were most important. In 
his summing-up the coroner said no evidence 
of neglect against the parties concerned had 
been forthcoming. Tho jury returned a ver- 
dict of * Accidental death," but аа а a rider 
that, in their opinion, there was not sufficient 
technical supervision over the execution of the 
work. The coroner agreed with the verdict, 
and said tho rider was warranted. 


Messrs. CHANDLER Ввоз. v. WELSH GARDEN 
CITIES, LiD.—An award thas been made in 
favour of Messrs. Chandler Bros., road contrac- 
tors, of Manchester, against the Welsh Garden 
Cities, Limited, of Cardiff, in the arbitration 


heard at the Surveyors’ Institute, Westminster, 


in December last, by Major Harry Barnes. 
М.Р. Е.В.І.В.А., F.SI Тіс arbitration 
arose out of differences in respect to a contract 
for carrying out certain work at Stocksbridge. 
near Sheffield, and the arbitrator has awarded 
Messrs. Chandler Bros. £2,149 19s. Өй. in 
settlement of their claim, or, alternatively, for 
£1,999 19s. 9d. in the event of a legal point 
in which he has decided in their favour being 
hold to be wrongly so decided. There was a 
counter-ciaim by the respondonts, but по evi- 
dence was called in support of it. The case for 
the claimants, as set forth 'by counsel, and 
borne out by witnesses, showed that in 1917 
Messrs. S. Fox, the well-known umbrella frame 
makers, were erecting 280 to 300 cottages for 
their workmen at Stocksbridge, near Sheffield, 
and entered into a contract with the Welsh 
Garden Cities, Limited, to carry out this work. 
Respondents sub-let the contract for building 
tha cottages to Messrs. Jones and Co.. of Car- 
diff, and Mesers. William Albert Chandler, 
and Frederick Walter Chandler, road makers 
and road builders, of Manchester, were 
brought in to carry out certain excava- 
tion work for road-making. This work pro- 
ceeded quite satisfactorily, and later, in Octo- 
ber, 1917. a contract. was entered into for metal- 
ling, eurbing, and channelling the roads. Іп 
th» contract 1% was agreed that the respondents 
should provide a crusher to crush tha road 
meteria that they should deliver slag for tho 
roads Бу the side of the crusher. and that the 
slag and crushed material should be carried by 
winch and trucks provided by respondents to 
the various roads. Claimante’ case was that 
it was the neglect to provide these things that 
the differences resulting in the arbitration had 
arisen. In his award the arbitrator found that 
the olaimants entered upon the work, aud com- 
nleted the major portion of it in a workman- 
like manner, and that the respondents wrongly 
broke the contract and prevented the claimanta 
completing the work by failing to provide and 
fix the stone crusher and delivering the elag 
as provided by the contract; by instructing 
another contractor to undertake a portion of 
the work which claimants had contracted to 
perform; and by failing to afford claimanta 
facilities to proceed with the work. He found 
that claimants were justified in leaving the 
work. He found that respondents did not fag 
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at all material times to give claimants the use 
of the tram in contravention of the agreement. 
Їл regard to damages he allowed claimanta 
£400 in respect of loss of profit on work under 
tho egreement unexecuted by reason of the 
respondents’ breaches of the agreement, and 
£200 in respeot of extra oost of administration 
ога work being delayed by the respondente. 
The claimants abandoned their claim for £100 
interest which was mentioned bv the arbitra- 
io- who found against the respondents in re- 
өресі of the counter-claim. ubjeot to the 
opinion of the court upon a point of law, he 
awarded сіаітапіз £2,149 19s. 9d., mado up as 
` follows : —Amount agreed upon in respect of 
four items in claimants’ particulars of damage, 
£569 1s. 10d.; amount agreed upon in respect 
of three items in particulars of work done, 
£5,284 17s. lld.; amount awarded for loss of 
profit and extra administration (mentioned 
above) £600—a total of £6,454 19s. 9d. Against 
this had to be set £4,305 paid by respondent 
to claimante, leaving the awarded balance of 
£2,149 19s. 94, The question of law involved 
in the hearing was as to the true construction 
of the contract in reference to the delivery 
of the «lag. Но (the arbitrator) had upheld the 
view ot the claimants in this matter, but if the 
court should decide his view was not the cor- 
rect опе, then, in respect to the sum of £200. 
he amended it to £50. The total sum awarded 
would then be £1,999 19s. 94. He also awarded 
claimants taxed costs of this reference, and 
ordered respondents to pay the costs of the 
award, which he fixed at £141 15s. 


Our Ofice Table. 


The Dean of Worcester (Dr. Moore Ede), 
who has already made considerable progress 
with the building of two houses as his contri- 
bution to the solution of the city's housing 
problem, is about to start another house in 
connectio with the Worcester garden suburb. 
This is an enterprise of a local company, of 
which the Dean is head. The new dwelling is 
to be a labour-saving bungalow, and when it 
is complete the Dean will let. it to Minor Canon 
de la Hey, of Worcester Cathedral, who will 
be homeless after the 25th inst., because his 
house has been bought over hie head. The 
Dean says there is either deliberate pro- 
crastination or gross ‘mismanagement on the 
part of the city council, which has not yet 
built a single house. Не asks why, if he 
can build, the corporation cannot do the 
same ? 

EX LUCE LUCELLUM. 
Poor Dr. Addison. when pressed to say 
Why his great housing schemes have gone 


agley, 

Replies, ‘“ There are по houses—more's the 
ity— 

" But, please to note, I've set up a (Сот- 
mittee. ' 


To those who now of house and home are 
short, 
Will presently be furnished—a Report! 
And how, you ask, will that help housing? 
Stav ; 
"Ту stop a hole to keep the wind away. 
—Morneng Post. 


Ап appeal is being made for funds for the 
restoration of Gawsworth Church, an old and 
interesting feature of the Fytton family, 
which was sold by Lord Harrington lately. 
The need is urgent. The entire woodwork on 
the floor space of the church is infected with 
dry rot, and the Bishop of Chester has 
pointed out the special claims of the Gaws. 
worth Ghurch for consideration. In the 
records» of St. Werburgh's Abbey at Chester 
it is stated that on May 15, 1265, Simon de 
Whitchurch was elected the thirteenth Abbot. 
The name is of importance as being attached 
to the first official record we have of Gaws. 
worth Church—a deed relating to tithes. 
This was in the reign of Edward І. Cer- 
tain architectural features of the earliest 
portion of the building indicate that it 
dates from the latter part of the eleventh 
century. The church appears to have been 
considerably altered from its first form. 
There are evidences that it was originallv 
constructed with a nave, aisles, and chancel, 
and the tower is of the time of Edward III. 
Several shields of old Cheshire families orna- 
ment the exterior. The church was last 
restored in 1851. 


The annual general meeting of the Pru- 
dential Assurance Company, Limited, was 
held on March 4 at the Chief Office, Holborn 
Bars, Sir Thomas C. Dewey, Bt. (Chairman 
of the Company), presiding. The Chairman 
said no one could fail to be struck by the 
amazing vitality shown in each page of the 
report. Ten years ago the average pre- 
mium рег week of the new industrial 
branch policies issued was 2.45d., five years 
ago it was 2.884., and last year it was 
7.02d., that is to say, the average premium 

er week in 1919 was nearly three times as 
arge as it was 10 years ago. The total in- 
come of the Company was  £24,560,020. 
which is greater than the pre-war revenue of 
more than half the European Governments. 
Of this amount, interest accounted for 
£5,084,564, which is about equal to the 
pre-war revenue of Bulgaria, and the pre- 
miums received totalled £18,876,389, which 
is greater than the pre-war revenue of 
Switzerland, Greece, and Norway combined. 
In the Industrial Branch the premiums re- 
ceived amounted to £11,155,874, an increase 
of £1,419,471 over 1918. The annual pre- 
miums receivable on policies in force at the 
end of the year were £12,515,332, an increase 
of £1,799,766 over the previous year, which 
was £1,104,462 in excess of that for 1917. In 
the Ordinary Branch the number of policies 
issued during the vear was 138,037, the sum 
assured under these policies was £22,319.642, 
and the new premium income was £1,639,762. 
In the Ordinary Branch the total amount of 
claims for the vear was £5,425,526, of which 
£1,625,266 was оп account of deaths, 
£3,642,129 was paid on maturity of endow- 
ment assurances, and £158,131 was allowed 
by way of surrender values. The total claims 
paid in the Industrial Branch for the year 
amounted to £4,184.935; of this sum 
£3,650,307 was in respect of death claims. 
£346,831 on account of matured endowments, 
and £187.797 surrenders. These amounts in- 
clude £304,735 paid under free policies which 
have been granted under our old age con. 
cession or in cases where the payment of 
premium was discontinued. Included in the 
death claims is the sum of £321,178 paid in 
respect to policvholders who died as a direct 
result of war service. 


А conference of Scottish Local Authorities 
was held in Glasgow last week to consider the 
restrictions by the Board of Health of the 
heights of ceilings of houses erected under 
the Housing Schemes, and to decide what 
action should be taken in the matter. Pro- 
vost Mitchell, Greenock, presided, and spoke 
of the discontent caused by the action of the 
Board of Health in fixing the maximum 
height of ceilings at 8 ft. 6 in. He moved 
that discretionary powers should be given 
to local authorities to increase the height 
to 9 ft., and that representations should be 
made to the Board of Health on the subject. 
Ex-Bailie Morton explained the situation in 
Glasgow, where, he said, the Housing Com- 
mittee had drawn the line at 8 ft. 6 іп., 
after having had expert advice on the matter. 
There was evidence that high ceilings were 
simply a harbour for foul atmosphere. The 
Conference, by а majority, adopted a re- 
solution DE the opinion that discre- 
tionary powers should be given to local 
authorities to increase the height of ceilings 
to 9 ft., and resolved that the additional cost 
involved should also rank against the Gov- 
ernment grant. TEE 


T'he marked tendericy during the past few 
years lo resort to arbitration when disputes 
arise between business men, instead of in- 
dulging in litigation. has not. been unaccom- 
panied by misconceptions of the proper nature 
and compass of an arbitrator's functions. and 
“Commercial Arbitrations.” by E. J. Parry 
(London : Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd.. 1. 
Amen Corner, E.C.4. 3s. 6d.) may be not 
unprofitahlv studied by some who have failed 
to grasp the fact that an arbitrator's first dutv 
is to deal out juetice, not to drive a coach 
and four through the law оп ‘‘ commonsense ” 
lines, and have subsequently realised the un- 
welcome fact that such decisions may be set 
aside by the ordinary Courts. with the result 
that costs are somtimes doubled, especially 
where many counsel are engaged. We have 
known arbitrators talk about their * clienta "' 
and '' principals," apparently quite oblivious 


of the fact that they are not advocates, and 
ahould be absolutely unbiassed, and, certainly, 
care in selection of arbitrators is advisable. 


А+ the last meeting of the St. Helens 
Town Council on March 3, Mr. R. Ellison, 
a well-known builder, quoted figures showing 
it was almost impossible for town councils or 
private individuals to build houses, and 
moved ап amendment to the resolution 
passed by the Health Committee by which 
they asked the Ministry of Health to take 
steps to provide the Council with bricks, 
cement, etc., as follows :—'' Resolved, that 
the local Labour leaders do earnestly beseech 
the operatives engaged in the building in- 
dustry and transport trade to agree to a 
longer working day, and do their very 
utmost to increase the amount of work done 
in a working day, so that the Council may 
erect houses at a cost that will justify the 
letting thereof at rents which the tenants can 
аНог4 to pay." The Mayor said he did not 
quite see how this affected their business. 
Mr. Ellison said his sole object was to em- 
phasise the fact that the great trouble in re- 
gard to costs was the labour and transporta- 
tion of materials. He was content, having 
made his point, to withdraw his resolution. 


The representation of King Edward's little 
favourite, Cwsar, on the new monument of 
his late Majesty in St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor, recalls other instances of dogs in 
ecclesiastical decoration. They are not numer- 
ous in this country, but one of the best is to 
be found in Lord Brownlow's private chapel 
at Ashbridge, where a stained glass window 
depicts Tobias and Sara in bed with dog 
sleeping on the quilt. Some few years ago 
the Chancellor of Carlisle refused to permit 
the representation of a dog in a stained glass 
window in a Westmorland Church, because 
he judged it incongruous. 


Amsterdam is organising an Ideal Home 
Exhibition during the first week ап May, in 
the well-known Paleis Voor Volksvlyt and 
the garden attached. The building is smaller 
than Olympia, and consequently the exhibi- 
tion will be one of interiors only. A British 
section is being arranged. А well-known 
firm of architects in the city has the pre 
paration and decoration of the building in 
hand. Besides silver and bronze medals to the 
successful exhibitors, there will be awarded 
an honorary distinction to the best exhibit 
іп labour-saving devices The arrangements 
here for the British section have been under- 
taken by Dr. W. В. Bisschop, who supervised 
the exhibit of the Dutch Ministry of Labour, 
of means for solving the building problem, 
at Olympia: and assisting him is Mr. Е. W. 
Bridges, 36.38, Whitefriars Street, E.C.4, 
to whom all applications for space should 
be addressed, 


The Prince of Wales has become the patron 
of the new British School of Archeology in 
Jerusalem, formed for the study of the field 
of archeological research now opened in 
Palestine and the neighbouring districte. 
The Director (Professor J. Garstang) is shortly 
proceeding to Palestine to complete the 
organisation of the School. As soon as the 
political destiny of Palestine has been fixed 
a Department of Antiquities will, it is hoped, 
be formed, under which the, School looks 
forward to collaborating with the Palestine 
Explorations Fund in the excavation of an 
important site already provisionally selected. 
Al interested in the School are invited to 
communicate with the Secretary at 2, Hinde 
Street, Manchester Square, \.1. 


Converted by Мг. George Helps, 0! 
¡Nuneaton, the Oldham Corporation has 
secured his services for a crusade against the 
present system of gas manufacture. At the 
Central Hall. Westminster, in the presence of 
the Lord Mayor, on Tuesday, Mr. Helps 
demonstrated the «possibility of increasing 
efficiency and reducing cost in gas production 
at the same time. Oldham, it was stated, 
has halved its coal consumption and ite gas 
bill by ''adulterating"" the standard supply 
with nitrogen, technically known as “ inert,’ 
or useless. But Mr. Helps advocates the 
complete gasification of coal. This process 
destrovs the coke, but puts in its place 3 
vastly increased volume of gas, which might 
be supplied at 1s. per 1,000 cubic feet. 
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Statements have been frequently made 
in publia thet arahitecta are largely 
терлеу iva” Абу Wert 1109 occurred 
in getting houses built in oonnection with 
State-aided housing schemes. The Society 
of Architects is therefore collecting 
evidenoe in order to demonstrate to the 
Ministry of Health that this is not the 
case; and, further, to show that in certain 
instances, architects are inadequately paid 
under the scale of charges laid down in 
Housing Memorandum No. 4. Architects 
engaged in carrying out State-aided hous. 
ing schemes are invited to communicate 
with the Secretary of the Society of Archi. 
tects, at 28, Bedford Square, W.C.1, giving 
such information as will enable that body 
to present an incontrovertible case to the 
Ministry of Health on both these points. 
We hope this invitation will be promptly 
responded to. We hardly open a provincial 
paper in which such allegations are not 
made by apologists for the shortcomings 
of the Health Ministry. In this con- 
nection, the following paragraph from 
last Friday's Acton Gazette is note- 
worthy :— 

" Prepare for а storm at the next council 
meeting over the ‘Selfridge’ houses. Тһе 
conditions under which it was proposed to con- 
struct them have been modified, owing. it is 
said, to the demands of the Council and to the 
increase in the cost of materials. In any case, 
they will not be anything like so cheap as was 
at first foreshadowed, and now a proposal has 
gone up from sub-committee to committee that 
will tend to alter the whole basis of the scheme. 
The Ministry of Health demands the carrying 
out of the new proposals, but members have 
made strong protests in committee. Some 
frankly express regret that the Council ever 
Red the scheme, and obtained ground for 
1 
А8 far as we know, there is no architect 
lor the Selfridge Houses, so there will be 
no attempt to saddle him with the blame. 
Who is to be the scapegoat ? 


The scheme of professional education 
described by Sir William Wells in his ad- 
dress last Friday night to the Auctioneers’ 
and Estate Agents’ Institute, seems to us 
a rational and practical one. The Sur- 
veyors' Institution has done much, and 
leter the Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ 
Institute, to ensure that the land agent, 
the surveyor, and the auctioneer shall re- 
ceive a liberal education. But the work 
13 by no means complete. During the war 
the University of London instituted a 


B.Sc. Degree in Estate Management, but 
so far no student has yet taken the 
examination for that degree. Now there 
are better opportunities for tuition there 
will doubtless be many candidates for a 
distinction which will in no short time be 
as necessary as it is in other branches of 
technical education. Sir William Wells 
looks to the College of Estate Management, 
of which he is the founder and first presi- 
dent, to supply the required tuition, and 
much more. He wishes to see his calling 
endowed with those attributes “ which dis- 
tinguish a profession from a mere money- 
making business,” and education and effec- 
tive control from within are the two most 
certain methods of attaining it. 


The restriction. of mortgagees in the 
exercise of their power of sale and fore- 
closure was one of the things done by the 
Increasing of Rent and Mortgage Acts. 
But this war legislation preventing mort- 
gagees from realising their securities was 
only applied to dwelling-houses up to 
certain rentals. Now mortgages often 
cover such houses of various values: some 
under and some above the statutory limit. 
In the recent case of “Re Dunn's Appli- 
cation re an Indenture of Mortgage,” 
there were two freehold houses at Alder- 
shot included in the deed, and the trustee 
wished to call in the money for distribu- 
tion amongst those entitled. The Rent 
Acts limit their operation in country 
places to houses rented below £52 a year. 
Here one house was below this line, and so 
was within the statute, but the other, let 
at £60, was outside it. The mortgagee had 
called in the money due on the mortgage 
which the mortgagor did not want to pay 
off. So the matter came before the Court 
on a summons which was heard by Mr. 
Justice Eve. The mortgagee's argument 
was that as one of the houses in the se- 
curity was outside the Act, both of them 
must be, as they were both in the same 
mortgage, and therefore he should be able 
to sell. But the judge looked at the point 
in another and opposite way. The Act of 
1915 dealt with a mortgage which “ com- 
prises one of more dwelling-houses," and 
here the deed included a dwelling-house 
within, the Act. So the mortgage itself 
could not yet be enforced, and the sum- 
mons was dismissed with costs. The same 
result would seem to follow if one house 
out of say twenty in a mortgage was 
rented below the limit. Such mortgagees 


are therefore hung up until after Lady 
Day, 1921, and for any further period 
to which these Acts may come to be 
extended. | 


А conference, representing about 100,000 
building trade operatives, met in Manches- 
ter last Saturday, and decided in,favour of 
a wide extension of the Guild idea in the 
building of working-class houses. A Build- 
ing Guild for the North-Western area of 
England was formed, and it was left to 
the discretion of the officials to transform 
it into a national body when the time ap- 
peared to be opportune. Local committees 
in the North-Western area were called 
upon to mobilise sufficient labour to build 
not less than 75,000 houses within the next 
two or three years. This decision will be 
made known to the Minister of Health, 
and presumably an opportunity will ulti- 
mately be given him of either accepting or 
refusing a definite offer to build. Strong 
protests were made against the attempt 
by the Ministry of Health to impose the 
acceptance of a cheaper house upon local 
authorities. Councillor Coppock, Man- 
chester, eaid they should refuse to build 
such kennels, and in this view he was sup- 
ported by otherspeakers. One delegate said 
that when he and his wife went from Wilt- 
shire to London she complained that the 
houses were built without cupboards. Now, 
he said, the Government was going to build 
cupboards without houses. 


At the meeting last week at Merchant 
Taylors' Hall to further the restoration of 
the roof of St. Helen's Church, Bishops- 
gate, Мг. F. Г. Pearson, F.R.I.B.A., 
architect to the church, gave a description 
of the trouble. He said that the roof was 
oi the 15th century, and it appeared that 
tu» wood was sent from Ireland, the Dub- 
lin Castle record containing, he was told, 
a reference to the export of the timber, He 
was at the moment inquiring from Dublin 
the date of the entry in order to fix the 
exact date. In a great part, the condition 
of the roof was serious, but the examina- 
tion was not yet complete. It seemed 
strange that several buildings were at the 
moment undergoing treatment for the 
same trouble At Westminster the гоо! 
of the Hall had given:cause for anxiety, 
and was now being dealt with, while nearer 
home they had the case of St. Mary Ab- 
church. The experience at Westminster 
was valuable, and he had received much 
assistance from Sir Frank Baines. It was 
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noi possible to say what the ultimate cost 
of the work would be, but up to the present 
between £1,500 and £1,600 had һееп spent 
ou making the ascertained damage good. 
He said that as a Professor of Archeology 
in the University of Cambridge, he had 
a peculiar interest in the church of St. 
Helen; for they were there on one of the 
very earliest sites of British Christianity 
— а site which existed long before the cam- 
ing of the Anglo-Saxons. St. Helen was 
the Emperor Constantine's mother, who 
found the true Cross, and to whom this 
church and others were dedicated. At St. 
Helen's, as at St. Peter-on-Cornhill, they 
were on a site of a church of the British 
Christians before St. Augustine was heard 
of. When the Danes ravaged the East 
coast, the body of St. Edmund was brought 
to London for safety, and laid in the 
church at Bishopsgate. That was in 1010. 
There it stayed for three vears. In 1180 
the church was in the possession of the 
Canons of St. Paul's, who made it over 
to William Fitzwilliam, who founded the 
Priory of Benedictine Nuns, and dedicated 
it to St. Helen and the Holy Cross. The 
Nuns put up an annexe so that they might 
attend without being seen. In 1212 came 
the great rebuilding, and still the double 
nave was retained. Later there was Lord 
Mayor Adam Frauney's gift, and in 1475 
came the great gift of Crosby. Then, in 
the time of Henry VITI., the church was 
handed over to the parishioners. 


Some of our forebears were lake- 
dwellers, and it seems likely that not a few 
in despair of ever finding a house may fol- 
low the example of Mr. Cyril Ionides, who 
in his book “A Floating Home" tells us 
how and why he sold his cottage and went 
to live in a genuine Thames sailing-barge 
in one of the Essex shallow estuaries. The 
smaller sized Thames barge is 75 feet long 
and 17 feet broad, and every inch ot the 
space is usable. The “Ark Royal,” 
formerly the “ Will Anling,” has a draw- 
ing-room 16 feet by 14 feet in size, which 
із larger than the best room in many a 
small house. The sleeping cabins are small, 
but not one bit smaller than the bedroóms 
in some of the “ Garden Cities." “Ideal 


Houses” to-day cost from £700 to £1,200. 


to build. The “Ark Royal" was bought 
and fitted up complete for £375. It is 
true Mr. Ionides did most of his own oar- 
pentering ; but so might anyone else. А 
much-reduoed bill for light and heating 
has to be paid, for a barge home is easily 
warmed and has no insidious draughts. 
There are no rates, because you float. 
Flotation—even for less than five minutes 
inthe day—is the great emancipation from 
the rate-collector's clutches. You even 
escape that penny rate which is to go to- 
wards the building of houses for persons 
who are, as likely as not in these days, 
better off than yourself. An hour's ride 
by train will give you the “ pleasures ” of 
the town, and the butcher and the baler 
will serve you as cheaply and much more 
civilly than the storekeeping profiteers. 
Even the Caravan—that one other dream 
of the homeless—cannot offer all the ad- 
vantages which the barge home boasts. 
—  @ @—<— n 


Mr. Arnold Spencer Nicholson, of Wakefield. 
— has left net personalty £281; gross, 


HELLENIC ARCHITECTURE — ITS 
GENESIS AND GROWTH, 

No such apology as he offers was needed 
from Mr. Edward Bell, M.A., F.S.A., for 
the issue of his new book under the above 
title. (London. G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 
7s. 6d.) lt is true, of course, as he states, 
that apart from the professional text- 
books for students, there are good hand- 
books for the student or for the general 
reader, but in such the sources of Greek 
architecture are partially recognised and 
the process of its formation is treated 
more or less tentatively or summarily, but 
little attempt 18 made to show its sesthetic 
evolution in history and logical sequence, 
This, doubtless, has been due to the fact 
that it is only within recent years that 
archeological research has disclosed the 
remains of earlier phases of civilisation, in 
which the roots of classic culture were 
embedded. То fill the gap in the early 
history oi classic art is the object of his 
present volume, and the industry with 
which he has collated many reports о! 
private societies and special volumes not 
yet published in this country, together 
with the large number of illustrations he 
has gathered together from various sources, 
will ensure a welcome from all, not ex- 
cluding some who may accept his con- 


clusions with qualifications. His purpose 
and intended scope. he thus briefly 
describes : — 


“Тп a former volume on the architecture of 
Ancient. Egypt, I attempted to show that a 
style of building, based on the use of stone, had 
in that country already attained considerable 
grandeur, and might have been still further 
developed if it had not been interrupted by the 
intrusion of comparatively barbaric ideals due 
to the domination of more distinctly African 
races. That the earlier and purer Egyptian 
art had some influence on that of Crete is not 
disputed; and it would have been more in ас- 
cordance with my general plan to have ex- 
amined the architectural remains of the Agean 
area before dealing with the more developed 
art of Greeoe. But the time is hardly ripe for 
this, and whilst the results of research in the 
islands and on the coasts of the Ägean still 
awalt co-ordination and connected treatment, 
1 have found it necessary to condense into two 
chapters the special features which characterise 
Minoan and Mycengean building and give them 
a place in the main Іше of architectural 
history." 

There was, of course, a time, not yet 
perhaps wholly past, when the glories ol 
Greek architecture were regarded as а 
spontaneous emanation of racial genius, 
influenced only by Asiatic art, and practi. 
cally independent of that of Egypt; and 
until Asia Minor and Mesopotamia have 
been more thoroughly explored, it may be 
impossible to say confidently what the 
mutual relations of Chaldean, Hettite, 
Babylonian, Assyrian, and Persian art 
may be. Mr. Bell says :— 


“The dark age in Greece seemed but dubi- 
ously illuminated by the Homeric poems; and 
the arohitecture there depicted, dealing as it 
docs with palaces, and ignoring temples, gave 
little help to archeologists who knew of no 
palaces, but were intent on explaining the 
Parthenon. The picture of the palace of Alci- 
nous with its brazen doorways. silver columns 
and cerulean friezes seemed to be a creation of 
pure fantasy, a dream of a poetic Utopia 
rather than a legend based on anything that 
had ever existed. But Schliemann's disooveries 
suddenly threw a beam like a searchlight on 
the subject, and his work, supplemented by 
that of Dr. Dorpfeld and others, has shown 
that the Homeric descriptions are but slightly 
coloured reproductions of a bygone civilisation, 
some vestiges of which must have lingered even 
to the date at which the poems received their 
literary and connected form.” 


Thanks to Sir Arthur Évans discoveries 
in Crete, it has been generally admitted 
that the Homeric descriptions unveil 
vestiges of an earlier civilisation, of which 
some vestiges lingered even till the time 
when the poems received their connected 
form. Mr. Bell admits that much doubt 
as to the ultimate sources of the Minoan 


civilisation still remains, and he says the 
very different theories that have been pu: 
forward by well-known archeeologists have 
not tended to dissipate it. His own view 
is :— 


“That Minoan and Mycenean art was 
widely diffused on the continent of Europe has 
been proyed by archeeological investigation. 
but so far as the art of architecture is con- 
cerned it received certain modifications from 
the customs and requirements of the more 
military races who already sessed the land. 
The civilisation that resulted is that which was 
called Мусепеап; but though its focus ap- 
pears to have been in Argolis it was far from 
being limited to Peloponnesus, and in the 
tenth century had extended itself to northern 
Greece and to many outlying settlements on 
both the east and west. It was this civilisa- 


tion that the irruption of Dorian tribes tempo- 
rarily submerged, and in the long run, by thw 


introduction of new influences, material. 
transformed. 
that these northern invaders were a bar- 
barous horde who destroyed for destruc- 
tion’s sake. On the contrary, they appear to 
have brought with them some culture of their 
own, and a new form of worship which was 
ultimately adopted by the whole of Greece: 
and it may be assumed that as soon as they 
had established their supremacy іп Pelopon- 
nesus they assimilated to some extent the aris 
of their subjects, and adapted the existinz 
architecture to the requirements of their own 
religious cult. The archeological grounds for 
this theory have been given in the foregoing 
pages, and the process suggested; and thoug 
much must be regarded as conjectural, there 
appears at present to be no more probable ex- 
planation of the origin of Doric architecture 
and its culmination in the work of the great 
Athenian artists of the fifth century. . 

“The sources of the Ionic order are in some 
respects more obvious, in others more difficult 
to discriminate. That it was originally based 
upon a construction mainly, if not entirely. of 
timber is generally taken for granted, and < 
far as its columnar form is concerned it mar 
be supposed to have a common origin with the 
Doric. But the peculiar voluted form of the 
capital is apparently due to some tradition 
which prevailed in Western Asia long before 
the Ionic immigration, though the typical form 
which became classical must have been perfec- 
ted Бу Athenian architects. A similar process 
is illustrated in the evolution of Greek sculp- 
ture. which, based originally on the conven. 
tional art of Egypt. became imbued with char- 
acteristics which are more distinctly Asiatic. 
until it finally attained the naturalistic perfec- 
tion of the school of Pheidias and his suc- 
сеззогз. ` 

“Yet Ionian builders and artists remained 
eminent in architectural achievement. and 
notwithstanding the perfection attained by the 
art of the motherland in its self-imposed limits. 
it was chiefly through Ionia that the architec- 
tural tradition retained its vitality. The tend- 
ency to luxuriance generally characteristic of 
Oriental races brought its influence to bear in 
Asiatic Greece, and its artists refused to he 
restrained by the austerity of pure Hellenism. 
Under the Macedonians the use of the Corir- 
thian capital, with greater freedom in the 
decoration and composition of the entablature. 
resulted in the formation of a new order rich 
in ornament and untrammelled by any forma! 
canon. This Hellenistic art captivated the 
Roman conquerors und appealed to the love 
of ostentation which grew up under the Em- 

ire; and ultimately. reinforced in its decay 
ho mew influences from the east. and by new 
vigour from the north and west, led to the 
romantic glories of Gothic Art.” 

Whether all his readers will follow him 
to the full extent of the last paragraph 
is perhaps uncertain; but that his views 
will receive respectful attention, and 
that his book will take its place along with 
that published some five years since on 
Egypt as a valuable contribution to the 
literature of the subject no reader in- 
terested can afford to miss, is unquestion- 
able. 

-->«вее-4------- 

The death has occurred at Leamington of Mr. 
Walter Pearson Evans, aged 74, & nephew of 
George Eliot. Well known as a land agent and 
mining expert. he at one time managed the 
estates of Lord Aylesford. Sir Francis Newdi- 
gate, Colonel Bromley Davenport, and others. 
In recent years he carried out important 
developments in the Warwickshire coalfield. He 


was a brother of Canon F. R. Evans, the oic 
Oxford cricket Blue. | 


It is not necessary to assume 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Au ordinary general meeting of the Royad 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday at 9, Conduit Street, W., Mr. Jno. 
W. Simpson (President) being in the chair. 

AMERICAN DEPARTMENTAL STORES. 

The formal business of the meeting having 
been trausacted, Mr. Herbert Austen Hall, 
F.R.IB.A., read a paper on the planning 
of American departmental stores. The lecture 
was illustrated by lantern slides. One store 
which Mr. Hall selected for somewhat de- 
tailed treatment was the well-known Wana- 
maker store in Philadelphia, of which Messrs. 
D. H. Burnham and Co. were the architects. 
This store, said the lecturer, was the largest 
in America in one building, and measured 
480 ft. by 250. It was twelve stories high, 
including basements going 34 ft. below the 
street level; the total height of the building 
was 281 ft. 14 occupied an entire city block, 
thus having streets on all four sides, which 
gave the opportunity for an ideal store plan. 
The present building, completed in 1911, re- 
placed an older one on the same site. ln 
order that the work of demolition and re- 
building should interfere as little as possible 
with the business of the store, the work 
having been divided into three portions, the 
excavations under the first portion were car- 
ried out before the demolition of the build- 
ing. The underpinning of the upper part, 
excavating of basements and bringing of foun- 
dation and retaining walls up to the state in 
which they were ready to receive stanchions 
and superstructure, was completed in nine 
months, and the old buildings standing over 
the new basements were then pulled down. 
Ihe same procedure was followed with the 
other two portions. In order that the three 
sections might be accurately joined, records 
were taken by bench marks of the settlement 
during ‘building operations from stait to 
finish of the first section. The building went 
down half an inch, and this was allowed for, 
so that no sign existed of the junction of 
{пе three sections. 

Describing the building as now standing, 
Mr. Hall said the feature of the interior was 
the grand court, 112 ft. long, 66 ft. wide, 
and 150 ft. high. Only the very largest stores 
adopted this principle of a central court for 
light}; for, when it was a question of more 
daylight or more floor space, the choice 1n- 
variably fell on the larger floor space. Con- 
sequently, most stores practically depended 
upon artificial light on all floors. At Wana- 
maker's the large court, besides giving light, 
was of great assistance іп ventilation. 
Another matter was that in this store an 
appeal to the artistic sense met, vou on every 
hand: it was beautified by many pictures, 
bronzes, and objects of art. 

The Filene store at Boston (by the same 
architects as Wanamaker's) was described as 
presenting a problem more nearly that which 
had to he dealt with in London. The maxi- 
mum of glass was required on all floors, and 
the design was practically that of а frame 
for the glass fronts. The solid portions of 
the design were carried out as a light terra- 
cotta surround, with the filing of green 
terra-cotta coverings to the stanchions. The 
piers on the shop front line were reduced to 
a minimum, but the effect of the building 
standing on glass was overcome by the use of 
projecting canopies at the angles, which 
made a strong line of separation between 
the superstructure and the showcases on the 
street level. In this store lack of space pre- 
vented the department for men's goods being 
piaced on the first floor, but practicallv direct 
access to the street was obtained by means 
of an escalator placed immediately within 


one of the store entrances. In this building 


the stories were not nearly so high as those of 
Wanamaker's, the ground floor being 20 ft. 
and the others 15. Restrictions on the height 
of buildings in Boston accounted for this. 
Another store described was that of Messrs. 
Marshall, Field and Co., of Chicago. who 
carried on, said Mr. Hall, the largest dry 
goods business in America. Tt was spread 
out in several blocks. erected at various dates, 
and connected by subways under the street. 
Messrs. D. H. Burnham and Co. were again 


% 


the architects. In this case, to facilitate the 
handling of goods, a separate buildiug in a 
central position in the city was used as a 
distributing siation. At the main building 
packages were loaded into trucks without be- 
ing sorted, and were taken to this station. 
Upon arrival they were emptied on to a belt 
conveyor, which carried them to an inclined 
chute, at the foot of which stood the clerks, 
who marked each package with the route it 
was to be sent. 

The Tiffany building, designed by McKim, 
Mead and White in 1906, and built entirely 
of white marble, was described by Mr. Hall 
as one of the landmarks of Fifth Avenue; 
while, internally, the furnishings reached 
the high water mark of richness in design. 
The Gorham building, almost opposite Tif- 
fany's, and designed by the same architects, 
was, nevertheless, entirely different in con- 
cept. It was simpler in its lines, was the 
most gracefully proportioned building т 
Fifth Avenue, and the model of many that 
had followed it. The ground floor was so 
designed as to give a large amount of glass 
surface without impairing the solidity of the 
building; a great overhanging cornice made 
a worthy finish to one of the finest. designs 
America had produced. Another notable 
&ddition to the architecture of Fifth Avenue 
was Lord and Taylor's store, designed by 
Messrs. Starrett and Van Vleck, and com- 
pleted in 1914. The elevations were remark- 
able for the freshness and simplicity with 
which they were treated. The show windows 
on the ground floor illustrated the latest 
phase of the shop window, and the whole of 
the fenestration was carefully considered in 
relation to the imposing doorway carried up 
through two stories in height. The internal 
treatment was elaborate, and Roman traver- 
line stone was much used for walls and floors. 

Mr. Hall threw on the screen illustrations 
showing a number of other American stores. 
He said the ablest American architects had 
given of their best to this matter. The im- 
mense activity in this form of building in 
London was the measure of the British archi- 
tect's opportunity. Fresh problems, construc- 
tional and esthetic, required fresh thought, 
and if British architects could not find this 
for every emergency, they would fail of the 
service they desired to give. American 
architects had two great advantages : one of 
these was that there was in their country an 
immense appreciation of fine architecture in 
all classes of the population: the other was 
that the business man there considered his 
building as an investment, something more 
than an advertisement, and he wished it fine 
in every vespect. In this country, too, our 
utterlv out of date building laws. although 
ably administered, did.a great deal to de- 
stroy imaginative work. (Applause.) 

A discussion followed, in which the two 
points most insisted upon were the interest 
in architecture exhibited in America and the 
injurious restrictions upon the architect im- 
posed by building Acts here. 

Mr. Gordon Selfridge moved a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer. He said that to the 
man of business in America architecture was 


as necessary as daylight. He could not agree 


that the whole American public appreciated 
architecture, but they were growing to do 
so. During the last twenty years they had 
come to look upon a fine building as being 
the almost necessary accompaniment of a 
fine business. 

Mr. John Murray seconded the vote of 
thanks. Speaking of the unnecessary restric- 
tions imposed by the Building Act in Lon- 
don, he said that twelve vears ago he had 
fought single-handed a fight which had re- 
sulted in the London County Council agree- 
ing that the Act of 1894 did not contemplate 
a drapery establishment as being of an in- 
flammable nature. He believed the limita- 
tations on height and cubic capacity were 
required by the fire brigade. but eome time 
ago the fire brigade announced its ability to 


throw a jet of water at least 150 ft. high. 


He thought it would be better for architects 
to design an adequate space for the name 
on a shop rather than leave the tradesman 


to out the name on an unsuitable place. and 
that London architects should rather model 


some considerable areas. 
Regent Street was finished it would be a 


height for 


troops—over 1.000 men. 


mental store. 


education. 


themselves on Paris than New York when 
designing large retail establishmenta. 

Mr. Milburn (Messrs. John Barker and 
Co.) said it was altogether wrong that the 
final authority to settle the plans of a build- 
ing should be the fire brigade. The fire appa- 


ratus in this country should be as modern as 
that of America. 


It was absolutely essential 
that the building should be eo designed as to 


give a large open space for the display of 


goods. 


Mr. Vincent Harris said that America had 


contributed two essentially modern buildinga to 
the world—the modern store and the modern 
office—and had worked these out to a logical 
conclusion with characteristic thoroughness. 
One advantage which the American architect 
had was that there were no “ ancient lighte ” 
in America. 


Mr. Clark (Selfridge's) said that the feature 
that impressed him most in the interior of 
American stores was the general facility that 


the open spaces gave for departmental plan- 
ning. 


Mr. Edwin T. Hall said he was üsescinted 


with a building with two acres of ground 
space. 
areas, but the County Council would not con- 


He had started designing immense 


те would, howeyer, «ret 


sent to his plans; 
He hoped when 


worthy street of shops able to compete with 


some of the finest streets in America. 


Sir Henry Tanner said it was monstrous 
that if they exceeded 250 ft. floor spice they 
were not allowed to go more than 60 ft. тп 
the top storey. Unless the 
Crown and venants got some alteration in 
this it would be a worse handicap than the 


тізе in prices. 


Mr. J. J. Joas, speaking of American in- 


terest in architecture, said that Wanamakers' 
new building was formally opened by the 


President of the Republic, attended bv a 
bodvguard of a full battalion of U.S.A. 
p The future develop- 
ment of architecture in this country would 
be very largely connected with the depart- 
More money would be spent 
in that direction than in any other. 

Mr. Robert Atkinson said the extraordinary 
efficiency of American architects was due to 
A great part of the success of 
these large buildings was due to the engineer. 


The managers of the stores also did a great 


deal of the planning. 
The President said it was absurd that the 


height of buildings should be fixed ultimately 


It was the duty of the 


by the fire brigade. 
The 


fire brigade to follow the buildings. 


London Building Act was quite out of date. 


and should have been long ago superseded. 
The vote of thanks was heartily accorded. 
In acknowledging the compliment Mr. Hall 


said the obvious outcome of the meeting 


should be the formation of a committee to 
agitate for a reform of the London Building 
Act. Millions of money were now being 
wasted because buildings were not designed 
economically and sensibly. 


— <=> 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. F. J. Williamson, Queen Victoria's 
private sculptor, died last Friday dri at hia 
residence, Esher, where he had lived for 
some sixtv-three years. His work included 
nearly portraits and nineteen statues of 
Queen Victoria, which are distributed in 
various parts of the Empire. Мг. William- 
son was born on July 17, 1833, at Camden 
Town, and educated at a private school at 
Hampstead. On leaving school he was 
brought to the notice of the late John Bell, 
the sculptor of the Guards’ Memorial in 
Waterloo Place, who conducted a class in 
modelling at Somerset House, at that time 
the home of the Royal Academy, where 
young Williamson went to receive instruc- 
tion. While attending this school of model. 
ling he was introduced to J. H. Foley, to 
whom he was afterwards articled. 


-------->«Бее-<------ 


А new vestry has been dedicated in the 
church of St. John's, Oakfield, near Ryde, Isle 
of Wight, as & memorial to eighty-eight 
parishioners who fell in the war. The vestry 
cost £800, and is free of debt. 
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KITCHENS AND BATHROOMS. 
(Concluded from page 192.) 
From a practical point of view, I have 
come to the conclusion that a well dis- 


tempered ceiling and a deep frieze also in dis- 


temper are the best on account of the conden- 
sation which always take place, and becomas 
absorbed by the distemper and plaster be- 
hind it and does not therefore trickle down 
the walls. The water resisting treatment 
being continued from the floor line up to 
the frieze only, js then within easy reach of 
the maid, who can wipe down the walls from 
time to time, when they become marked by 
condensation or splashes of soap Їгош the 
bath or lavatory basin. 

For appearance it is easier if one is free to 
carry out the decoration right up to the ceil- 
ing. Very handsome effects have been ob- 
tained by the use of marbles, decorative 
tiles and vitreous mosaics. ‘These are all ex- 
pensive : marble coste roughly £5 per yard 
super, fixed, decorative tiles with suitable 
borders from about 6558, and vitreous 
mosaics about the same. Many bathrooms 
bave been finished with plain white tiles. 
These give a very cold and chilly appearance, 
and no one could accuae them of being in any 
way decorative. Plain white tiles are all 
very well in a dairy or larder. 


throoms should be decorated and made | da 


of beauty. The walls can be painted, 
and decorated with really good stencilling, 


finished off by hand so that it has the appear- 


ance of hand-painting. 

I admit that stencilling may be regarded 
with a doubtful eye, not because it is in- 
appropriate in itself, but because, as ordi- 
marily carried out by “ decorators,”” it leads 
to some strange and fearsome effecta. 

1 obtained а very pretty and at the same 
time comfortable result in a house in Beacona- 
field by putting & dado in vitreous 
mosaic ап lovely shades of mauves and greys, 

elled out and bordered, above which the 
Álling was of salubra in a very pretty warm 
grey (almost a “mauvy " grey) finished ой 
with a design consisting of violets, leaves, 
and upright oval wreaths. These were put 
on with stencils, but all painted over after- 
wards by hand. The filling could, of course, 
have been painted and flatted instead of 
using salubra, which is at present difficult 
to obtain. 

I am experimenting on a scheme I have 
thought of, of beautiful decoration on the 
walls covered with glass, and if I find it 
successful and feasible, will get over many 
difficulties, and make the bathroom not only 
a place of beauty, as it ought to be, but 


would be durable and very easily kept clean. 
Y should think the cost would work out at 


about 208. to 308. per yard super, but this 
would. of couree, depend upon how much or 
how little decoration was painted on it. 

А very effective room I did consisted of 
Chinese ornament, dragons, key border, etc., 
worked out in strong colourings. The main 
portion of the walls was painted that lovely 
shade of Chinese blue, and strong touches of 
scarlet, black, and yellow, the doors, dress- 
ing table, lavatory basin support, and mirror 
frames being decorated in red Chinese 
lacquer, with the funny little figure birds, 
bridges, and so on, one finds in Chinese 
ornaments, painted in relief—and the lamp- 
shades in rich colourings and of a quaint 
Chinese pagoda design. 

With regard to the floor, no doubt that the 
smartest appearance is obtained by marble, 
vitreous mosaic, or pretty tiles, laid to a 
simple design, and finished with suitable 
borders, but by far the most comfortable 
and nicest to use is cork parquet, laid 
exactly like oak parquet flooring. the pieces 
of cork being about J in. or ў of an in. thick, 
about 3 in. wide, and anything from 9 in. to 
17 in. long. 

The next best thing for comfort is a good 
thick cork carpet. 

Both of these require proper cleaning and 
drying daily, but are soft and warm to the 
feet and do away with the unsightly cork 
mat, which is always in the way, and these 
floors can be stepped on from the bath, with 


or without the ordinary bath-mat, before] 


getting into bedroom slippers. 


KITCHENS. 


It is rather surprising to see how little at- 
tention the architect of even the Early-Vic- 
torian era paid to the convenience and posi- 
tion chosen for the kitchens. He was prob- 
ably influenced in some degree by his earlier 
progenitors, as we find that it was quite a 
common actice to conceal the kitchens, 
even to the sacrifice of convenience, and in 
some cases they were underground or de- 
tached from the house altogether. | 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
the kitchens were often spacious, but con- 
tained little more than a large open fire for 
roasting, а large built oven, and possibly a 
subsidiary fire for boiling. 

At Christ's Church College, Oxford, can 
be seen to-day a gigantic grid that was used 
over an open fire in the centre of the kitchen 
in Cardinal Wolsey's time. 

Although the kitchens in these early days 
were barren of apparatus for cooking, they 
excelled in many other directions, such as 
accommodation for larders and stores of all 
kinds. Few large establishments were 
without an ample supply of 10e or snow for 
use during the summer. In the winter it was 
collected &nd stored in caves or specially 
built underground chambers. 

The planning of modern kitchens and the 
attention they receive from architects of to- 
day are in violent contrast to that of bygone 


pect to find anything more movel than the 
ordinary kitchen dresser, one or two tables, 
and the required number of chairs, and prob- 
ably a cupboard of some kind. 

I recommend that instead of the ordinary 
dresser (or in addition to it) a “ме 
cupboard.” in which nearly all the 
utensils, materials or ingrediente needed, 
are gathered together, thus saving run. 
ning all over the kitchen and scullery 
to get things, and so almost every. 
thing is at hand, a stool is recommended for 
using with it, this being rather higher than 
the usual chair height. The cupboards 
should have large caetors to move easily for 
cleaning behind. 

The kitchen table should have - an 
aluminium, or white porcelain or opel glass 
top, being much more easily cleaned than the 
old fashioned plain wooden top. There 
should be a “ butler’s table ” on large easy- 
running castor wheels, rubber tyred, fitted 
with drawers, shelves, removable glass tray 
on the top, end в, wide handle at each end. 

With this an entire table can be laid or 
cleared with one trip from the k-'chen or 
pantry, and it would take the ce of the 
old fashioned ‘‘ butler’s tray and stand.” 

The sink should be in the kitchen, 1f pos- 
sible, and should be a double one; one por- 
tion for washing in very hot water, contain- 
ing soap, soda, etc., the other very hot clean 
water for rinsing, after which the plates and 
dishes can be put straight into the plate 
rack above, and, being very hot, they dry 
quite bright without wiping, and the cooking 
utensils, after being cleaned in similar man- 
ner, go into their places in the fitted cup. 
board, the tea and breakfast things being 
dealt with in the eame way. 

The sink should ibe fixed at such a height 
that the bottom of it should be about the 
height of a table. 

he furniture and fittings should be 
grouped on three or four sides of a square 
with just enough space in the centre to allow 
one or two people to work comfortably, 
and it has been found a convenient way to 
arrange in the following order :— 

Ice box or refrigerator near door to larder 
or in it; the “fitted cupboard 7”, then the 
cooking stove and sink; the independent 
boiler, where the kitchen refuse is disposed 
of, and also an electric power motor (called 
an Aladdin Slave), all as conveniently neer 
the fitted cupboard as possible, the large por- 
celain top table and “ 'butler’s table " being 
conveniently at hand. 

With a fitted cupboard the “kitchen 
table ” may be dispensed with, as it is pro- 
vided for in the cupboard in the form of 
a large slide, almost the full width of cup. 
board. giving a working space of anything 
from 16 in. to 27 in. deep by 4 ft. to 5 ft. 
long, according to the size of the fitted cup- 
board, the latter containing also a chopping 
board and a pastry board which slide in and 
out under the “ table top” slide. 

On the right or left of the fitted cupboard 
there should be an opening through the wall 
fitted with a small door opening downwards, 
thus forming & shoot through which ashes 
and refuse can be shot straight into a dust- 
bin standing outside the wall. It seems to 
me to be a waste of labour to collect the re 
fuse in the kitchen and then have to go out- 
side to empty the pail into the dust-bin, if 1t 
could be thrown straight into tha& receptacle 
through a little trap door. | 

The washing-up scullery should have 14 in. 
or 2 in. thick teak sinks and draining boards. 
Each sink is fitted with a steam silent water- 
heater. This is an ingenious contrivance. It 
it like a ball about the eize of an apple con 
nected to a steam tube. The ball has small 
holes all over 16, through which steam passes 
gentlv to neat the water to any s ape 
Above the sinks and draining boards should 
be fitted plate racks. | 

It is a great saving of labour if a galvanised 
iron pot boiling sink is installed. This 15 
heated with a steam silent water-heater and 
is. of course, used for the purpose of cleaning 
the saucepans. | 

The foregoing equipment is typical of most 
hotel and restaurant apparatus, and if well 
schemed should make cooking and serving. 
lass burdensome, more efficient, and less: 
costly than in the past. 


уз. 

In treating this subject of modern kitchens 
it is desirable (owing to the great difference 
of equipment, etc.) to subdivide them 
according to their uses; so I propose to deal 
with them under the headings of :— 

(1) Those for private residences. 

(2) Hotel and restaurant kitchens. 

“ Private residences,'' of course, is a wide 
term, but the leading features are much the 
same whether for a large or small house. 

In planning a modern kitchen, some of the 
most important features to consider are 
economy of upkeep, cleanliness, and соп- 
venience. For this reason if coal is used, 
the coal and coke cellar should be as near as 
possible to the kitchen. 

There are three types of ranges auitable 
for private residences—viz., electrical, gas, 
and coal. The first, unfortunately, may be 
ruled out for the present in this country, not 
only is it most expensive to run and instal. 
but the manufacture of electrical ranges is 
in ita mfancy. Іп America they are greatly 
ahead of us in the matter of electric cooking 
apparatus. Provided one can obtain the 
current at a reasonable rate, I believe the 
advantages are all on the side of the electrical 
cooker. 

Gas ranges are cleanly and easily соп- 
trolled, but for private residences are not 
much in favour. The running expense is 
much higher than coal ranges, and generally 
the cooked food is more appreciated when 
done in the latter. 

For most houses I recommend a separate 
independent boiler, connected to & hot-water 
cvlinder of ample size, capable of giving 
plenty of kot water for the baths, lavatory 
basins and sinks, day and night. . 

If the range has a boiler, the independent 
boiler can be arranged to work in conjunction 
with it; cr separately as desired. "There are 
a number of efficient boilers on the market, 
made to suit all the various requirements, 
and incidentally they are most useful as an 
incinerator, to burn up all household refuse. 

It cannot be too often emphasised that 
cleanliness and everything arranged to facili- 
tate cleaning is one of the most important 
points to consider in planning or fitting up 
all kitehens, whether in private houses or 
hotels and restaurants, etc. In view of this, 
all surfaces of walls and floors should be non- 
absorbent. Everything should be light in 
colour, not onlv because it 15 more cheerful 
and improves the light, but also because dirt 
is more readily seen, and therefore more 
likelv to be removed. I can feel ten thou- 
sand dirty cooks rising to curse me over these 
remarks, but I never did much fancy a dirty 
cook. Tiled walls are very satisfactory, and 
quarry tiles or “© granolithic’’ form good 
floors. 

The next thing is the furniture and the ar- 
rangement of it, for convenience and saving 
of energy. At present we do not usually ex- 
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THOUGHTS ON ECONOMICS IN RELA- 


TION TO THE PRESENT CRISIS.* 


By Sir Амввоѕе POYNTER, Bart., F.R.1.B.A., 
M.S.A. 


It seems to me that in a discussion such 
as this, the object of which is to ventilate 
and illuminate a subject often considered 
musty and obscure, the speaker should begin 
by making clear just what he means by the 
technical terms he employs, for, where ab- 
tract questions are concerned, these terms 
often seem capable of the most varied inter- 
pretation. 1 do not, of course, expect the 
views I am about to express, and which I 
partly worked out in a book called “Тһе 


Coming War," which 1 published rather 

over three years ago, to be accepted bv you 

in their entirety. I can at least try to ensure 
that you know what I mean by the phrases 

І employ. “ Economic" suggests economy, 

and economy is a word that should have a 
particular interest for architects, not be- 

cause we are so often called upon to cut down 

our costs, but because the two Greek words 
from which it is derived mean nothing more 
or les than ‘‘house-law,’’ though in the 
restricted sense of “© household management ” 
or "frugal and judicious expenditure." Pro- 
ceeding from economy to economics, my 
dictionary tells me that economics is “ the 
science of household management: political 

'economy.'" Obviously I am not here to- 
night to speak of domestic economy, this is 
not the Ideal Home Exhibition, so let us 
turn to the second definition of economics as 
"political economy.” Evidently “ political ” 
is not used here in connection with party 
politics. I am, to begin with, no politician— 
à being who, my dictionary tells me, is 
"one versed in or devoted to politics: a man 
of artifice and cunning’’—nor do politics, 
as we understand them, engender a frugal 
and judicious expenditure. Political is used 
here in its sense of ‘‘ pertaining to policy or 
government " and political economy 18 de- 
fined as ** the science which treats of the pro- 
duction, distribution and consumption of 
wealth.” 

Now, if I were to take this as the basis 
of my paper, I vd despair of even enter- 
ing the confines of my subject in the time 
at my disposal, as it would involve me in a 
review of the whole structure of society, a 
limitless subject, and the most debatable that 
ever was debated. · 

I will therefore limit myself to that part 
of economics which treats of the production 
of wealth, and in this connection I will lav 
down an axiom, namely, that for the pro- 
duction of anything, wealth included. three 
things are mecessary—brains. capital and 
labour. From this it seems to me there is 
no getting away. We may. indeed. quarrel 
with the distribution of what there is to 
divide, complain of the reward given to 
brain work, the share claimed by capital or 
the wages given to labour—we might advo- 
Cate the view that capital should belong to 
the individual, limited companies. co-opera- 
tive societies, guilds, municipalities or the 
State; nevertheless, these three factors re- 
main. 

I have stated my intention of limiting mv 
discourse to that part of economics which 
deals with the production of wealth. What, 
then, do I mean by “wealth "^ It is gene 
rally understood as meaning large possessions 
or accumulated riches. I do not, however. 
intend it in that sense. What I intend by it 
1s simply the added value given to raw 
material or natural producte by the united 
efforts of brains, capital and labour—in 
other words, the margin left by the selling 
price of goods or produce over the whole 
cost of production. It is out of this margin 
that the riches of individuals, communities 
or States 18 accumulated and increased, and 
further wealth provided. This surplus value 
mav take the form of actual coin—gold for 
choice—er notes; of the transfer of credit in 
the shape of cheques or bills of exchange or 
promissory notes; of the transfer of shares, 
or even actual barter instead of indirect ex- 
change of goods by one of the first-named 
expedients. The acquisition of goods for 
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our daily needs is the object and cause of the 
activities of most of us, and is generally per- 
formed not by direct exchange, but by the 
use of credit іп the shape of cheques in this 
country. 1 define weath, then, for my pur- 
poses, as the net increase given to raw 
material as а result of work performed by 
the combined efforts.of brains, capital aud 
labour. 


But that is not all. I have been speaking 
of brains, capital and labour as if they were 
abstract entities. They are not. Brain 
workers, capitalists and workmen are also 
human beings, and I do not want, where they 
are concerned, to repeat the mistakes of 
the early nineteenth century political 
economist. His system of “buy in the 
cheapest and sell in the dearest market ’’ de- 
rianded that a large supply of cheap labour 
should always be on tap, so to speak, to 
supply the cheap goods, and in his anxiety 
for cheap labour he omitted the human factor 
from his calculations—a mistake for which 
we are now paying dearly, both in unrest and 
in national health. Тһе recently issued re- 
port of the Ministry of Health founded on 
the reports of the physical examination of 
men of military age by the National Service 
Medical Boards is a pitiful commentary on 
the riches garnered in our industrial towns, 
even when we have made allowance for the 
fact that before conscription, and the result- 
ing medical examination came into force, a 
large number of the most healthy and active 
men had already enlisted. As human beings 
cannot be ignored in questions of economics, 
l propose before examining tne brains, 
capital and labour combination for the pro- 
duction, to give a few words to our primary 
raw material in the shape of humanity. When 
I come to consider my fellow humans in the 
main, four things strike me greatly. One, 
how much more alike are we in essentials 
than most of us are willing to admit; two, 
how enormously we differ superficially ; three, 
how greatly these superficial differences out- 
weigh the underlying resemblances; four, 
what tragic misunderstandings these externa! 
differences give rise to. We cannot but ad- 
mit that, to whatever class or group of the 
nation we belong, we are all human beings, 
and as such are entitled to consideration on 
the ground of our common humanity. АП 
the same, while admitting the claims of our 
fellows to consideration, we must not forget 
that the understanding and aympathy born 
of this consideration should not be used to 
mask or cloak vital errors of policy and соп- 
duct, but to arrive at an understanding of 
their cause and remove it. Sympathy alone 
will not do away with the ill-effects of per- 
sistently ignoring fundamental laws. It does 
not, however, suit party politicians or social 
reformers to recognise this fact. The ends 
the politicians have in view are better served 
by representing whole groups of the nation 
either incredibly infamous or impossibly 
virtuous, and the politician's view of the in- 
famy or virtue of any particular class or 
group is apt to depend on its voting power. 
The centres of virtue «re thus continually 
shifting in accordance with the exigencies of 
the ballot-box. 


. The social reformer, on the other hand, 
persists in regarding humanity in general— 
with the exception of the individuals or classes 
who stand in the way of his pet reform— 
as Just short of perfection which will be at- 
tained the moment his theories are put into 
practice. The politician, then, is prepared 
to build up his world on ground which he 
shifts to suit his needs; the social reformer 
builds his perfect state on an imperfect 
foundation. Fortunately no class has а mono- 
polv of virtue. But even with the great 
underlying resemblance we possess in common, 
how few and far apart are the momenta after 
our essential oneness is brought out by the 
vivifying emotion! The war was one of these 
moments, when we were startled to find out 
how much we all had in common, but I fear 
that the unifying effect it produced is. like 
all effecta worked by emotion, quickly dying 
down. In the long run, small and superficial 
differences are apt to tell unduly just as a 
small annoyance upsets the temper more than 
& great disaster. But I must not continue 
in this strain and labour this point, or you 
will accuse me of letting minor considerations 


overshadow more important ones. I trust, 
however, that the application of these re- 
marks will become apparent later on. 

I have now, in my own fashion, laid down 
the principles I should like you to accept, and 
on which I propose to build my superstruc- 
ture. l have told you with which part of the 
economic problem I propose to deul—that of 
production, namely—I have told you in what 
sense 1 wish the word wealth to be under- 
stood, as representing, namely, the profits of 
industry, and I have named the three 
essential elements of production, namely, 
brain work, hard work, aud capital. Further, 
I have told you that 1 consider the human 
element a factor that cannot be neglected and 
in this connection I have stated that the human 
beings who are, in one way or another, em- 
ployed in hand work, brain work, and the 
possession or management of capital are 
essentially alike—more so than they are at all 
willing to admit, and consequently are well 
entitled to consideration, not on the ground 
of belonging to a particular group in the 
social structure, but on the ground of their 
common humanity. If then there is, as far 
as the human element is concerned, ко much 
that is good, if in addition, there is so much 
accumulated. information on, and experience 
in existence as to, the materials and processes 
of the business of production, why do we not 
get better results? There must be some- 
where a great misuse and waste of effort, 
material and opportunity. That we do not 
get satisfactory results 18 evident to all; we 
can hear the wheels of the machine groaning, 
grinding and shrieking even as they turn; 
they not only go slow, but threaten to come 
to a standstill altogether. Let us try our- 
selves by the touchstone of work. t is 
the attitude of the individual to his daily 
work? Let me for the рэн s by the 
capitalist, the professional man, the manager, 
the foreman, the clerk, the salesman, the 
advertiser and the traveller, and begin with 
him who is known as the ‘‘ working man" 
pure and simple—to whom the phrase of 
"earning his bread by the sweat of his 
brow,” the curse of Adam (perhaps not such 
a curse after ah; did not Roosevelt say 
`° Sweat and be saved ”?), is supposed pecu- 
liarly to apply. Не it is, particularly if he 
belongs to the painful Trade Union, whose 


'vote is most sedulously wooed; he it is who 


is told that he, by his personal physical 
exertions, alone has дай and 18 creating 
the wealth of the country, wealth which he 
therefore logically, if the premise is correct, 
receives in its entirety. But is the premise а 
correct, one? 

Let us examine the claim which is put for- 
ward an all seriousness, and which un- 
doubtedlv exercises great influence on the 
minds of men who, working by the hour and 
paid by the week, do not as a rule think 
much more than a week ahead of them. Let 
us, as a fitting compliment to the position 
claimed for him, examine this man’s claim 
first of all, and ask how he appears when: re- 
garded as the soie creator оі, the sole com- 
tributor to, the wealth of the nation? We 
can best ascertain this by looking at the 
organisation of a large works, an engineering 
works for choice, since in such a works ma 
workmen. are emploved who rank as skilled 
men. Begin with the moulding shops, for 
the moulder has been much in evidence of 
late. Here many men spend their working 
hours in making moulds for castings. The 
arrangement of the wood and metal patterns 
in the heavy cases rammed full of sand re- 
quire both skill aud experience, a skill whach 
is often hereditary, since frequently a man’s 
father and grandfather have been moulders 
before him. Possibly the тошаег wil have 
а partial, possibly an accurate, idea of the 
final use of the various pieces he moulds. On 
the other hand, he may never give it a 
thought. In any case, he is dependent on 
another workman for his patterns. He does 
not make the patterns im addition to moulding 


them, and if he could, the various unions 


would see to it that he didn't. That is 
another man's job. Patterns are made in the 
pattern shop, where joiners and turners are 
emploved. This is skilled work, too. Much 
depends upon the accuracy with which they 
copy the drawings with which they are pro- 
vided. and to read which requires both tracn- 
ing and knowledge. Then castings have got 
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to be made, and the castings accurately 
finished by turning and fing and polishing. 
In their final form they go to the fitter who 
assembles the parts, and among whom there 
are sure to be men w ith a genuine taste for 
mechenics, and who cultivate their know- 
ledge, while others are content to do what 
they have to do with a minimum of thought 
and understanding. And, under these men, 
are to be found the labourers who work for 


them—workmen's workmen, in fact—doing. 


the rough and unskilled part of the work, 
tasks that require strength rather than in- 
telligence, and cam be performed by any man 
of muscle. These, then, are the men who are 
told that they alone have a right to the title 
of working-men, and that they alone, by their 
exertion, are the creators and, as the sole 
creators, should be the sole recipiente of all 
wealth, a tale to which they are, not un- 
naturally, inclined to lend a ready ear. What 
have these different classes of workmem in 
common where their work is concerned ? They 
have this in common, that the strength, or 
skill, or combined strength and skill, of each 
is employed im making or helping to make 
something in accordance with a design or 
pattern which is supplied to him by someone 
else, on whom, ¡for the possibility of doing his 
work, he is entirely dependent. Who is this 
someone else? All these indispensable draw- 
ings and instruction designs come from the 
drawing office, where draughtemen and de- 
signers work under the guidance of engineers. 
Wihat place in the worke does this office fill? 
Here is a quotation from an article on 
* Drawing Office Organisation," which ap- 
ed in the Transactions of the Society of 
about three years before the war, 
which wil tell us something of this part of 
the business of which so much less is heard 
than of the workshops :— 

“The drawing office is now the centre of 
the nervous system of a factory or works. 
Briefly stated, the drawing office staff to-day 
may expected to draw up specifications 
and forms of estimate (possibly including 
prices), to make essential inquiries and calcu- 
lations оп receipt of ап order, to lay out the 
necessary arrangements, to order patterns, 
materials, and special tools required, and to 
supply the factory with any explicit diagrams 
end instructions, and to watch opportunities 


Íor cheapening production. In all cases the' 


drawing office is the centre of appeal on all 
matters appertaining to the technical branches 
of the work." 

Evidently, then, the duties of the engineer 
and draughtsman who settle the main fea- 
tures of design have their place and value, 
and must, though the men in the office are 
neither mechanics nor labourers, involve work 
of some sort, and contribute to the task of 
production. 

Nor are the shops and the drawing office 
the only departments to be reckoned with. 
Buying and selling must be taken into con- 
sideration. Without these your works will 
come to a standstill. So here we get another 
side of the business. Outside the workshops 
and the drawing office are other skilled and 
trained men—not workmen—yet performing 
what looks very like necessary work. Raw 
material has to be bought, and to the best 
advantage, for injudicious purchases may re- 
sult in heavy loss; and the higher such ex- 
penses mount the less money is left to meet 
that very heavy item the weekly wages bill. 
Goods or machinery, once made. have to be 
8014, or, if made to order, despatched to 
their destination. Fresh orders must be ob- 
tained and markets found. - In all this adver- 
tising plays its part. Хог is this the end of 
it. Accounts must be accurately kept, points 
where money runs to waste tracked down, 
and mistakes rectified. Correspondence has 
to be dealt with, inquiries answered, com- 
plaints met, and doubtful points decided. 
Foremen and managers are wanted, or 80 one 
would think; highly-trained engineers and 
chemists also. Heads of departments have 
to thrash out details of management and be 
responsible for them. A careful eye has to 
be kept on finance, so that the necessary cash 
is forthcoming at the right time for daily, 
weekly, and monthly payments, and for all 
the necessary purchases and renewals. And 
while money is going out it must be ensured 
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that there is a reserve to tide over difficult 
periods. Finally, at the head of all, must 
be some one man or group of men respon- 
sible for the general policy and working of 
the whole concern. And, as a necessary pre- 
lude to all this, either from some wealthy 
person or from a group of more or less 
wealthy people, 'or ffom am association of 
subscribers, not necessarily well off indivi- 
dually, capital has at some time or other been 
provided, or either capital raised to keep 
going or extend an existing business. Or 
perhaps, instead оі borrowing, an energetic 
man or group of men who are possibly work- 
men of particular enterprise aud ability, may 
have obtained with a little capital provided 
by their own savings, and with the extra 
capital afforded by heir own skill, know- 
ledge, and intelligence, and, adding to plant, 
stock, and buildings out of profits, have built 
up capital as thev go along. lf you examine 
the life history of any business, including a 
workman's co-operative association, you will 
find the same story. бо it appears that 11 
all businesses, great and small, besides the 
mechanic and labourer, there are many 
workers in other departments busy drawing, 
designing, accounting, buying, selling, de- 
spatching. corresponding, and making deci- 
sions, people whose labour, if it be true that 
manual labour is the sole essence of wealth, 
is quite superfluous. So either the owners 
and managers of capital, whose life's busi- 
ness it is to deal with money, know their 
moneymaking business so well that they pay 
unnecessary people to do unnecessary jobs, or 
else the labourer and the mechanic are mis- 
taken in their estimate of their position, 
the idea, namely, that by their physical exer- 
tions they are the sole creators of wealth. It 
would almost seem as if they were mistaken, 
and that the truth is rather that, instead of 
forming the whole chain, they are, like the 
others, only links in it. 

We have now considered the workman in 
his position in the taek of production, and 
it has appeared that he is, with many others 
who are not classed as workmen, one of the 
links in a complete chain. After consider- 
ing the nature of his task, we have to con- 
sider how he performs it. There we are 
confronted with a paradox so contradictory 
that the hydrostatic paradox alone seems 
comparable to it. It is this, that 3t is pos- 
sible for an increase in the hourly rate of 
pay to result not in an increase, but in a 
decrease of output, whilst at the same time 
there is not necessarily any increase in the 
average total weekly wage earned. It would 
seem, and the notion is a disheartening one, 
that the British workman is apparently, in 
many cases, indifferent to earning more when 
it is in his power to do so, and indifferent to 
the advantages that more brings. I need 
hardly point out that in saying this I am 
referring to normal times, for we all want 
more now to meet the increasing expenses of 
daily life. 

We get, then, thie state of affairs, that an 
increase of wages may result not only in a 
decrease in the number of hours worked per 
week, but in the amount of work done per 
hour—in other words, with improved pay it 
is quite possible for the output to decline 
both relatively and absolutely. 

In other words, an increase in wages often 
results in a decrease of effort, This is a dis- 
quieting fact; it 1s, I believe, a policy disas- 
trous to the men themselves. What is the 
reason for this state of affairs, which was 
forcing itself upon our notice before the war? 
I cannot go into all the reasons—for it can- 
not be attributed to any one single reason— 
sea ин iry to indicate what seems to be the 
chief. 

There is to bezin with the restriction of 
output enforced by trade unions as a matter 
of avowed policy, and under the belief that 
by this expedient competition between man 
and man by which only the employer benefits, 
is prevented, and wages maintained. 

Then there is the idea firmly fixed in many 


‘of the men's minds that by restricting out- 


put they are creating work, though it is diffi- 
cult to see how you create any work except 
unnecessary work, by not doing it! In this 


way he thinks he is creating more work by 
distributing the work among more men, 
thereby heiping his fellows and scaring away 
the spectre of unemployment. Also he Їеем 
that he is prolonging his period of employ- 
ment by lingering on his job. Then there 
is the policy, not very openly avowed, of the 
men at the back of the Labour Movement— 
the tails who aspire to wag the dog— which 
aims at ruining the capitalist by raising 
wages and reducing output until the capı- 
talist finds that his business no longer pays 
him, when the whole concern will fall into 
the workers' mouths, ripe for consumption. 
Then, again, important to us and ranking 
high as a cause of discontent, is the shortage 
of houses. Its origin ie surrounded by poli- 
tical dissensions, its existence and results are 
plain, and will be touched on later. 

Finally, 1 must mention the general feel- 
ing of unrest often attributed, and rightiy 
in part, to the war—vague, ill-defined, yet 
none the less apparent. I think that it has 
another cause beside the war, which I have 
not yet heard referred to: the consciousness 
on the part of Labour that it hae come оі 
age, s0 to speak. Those of us who have 
come of age found when we did that the 
age of twenty-one wrought no magical effect 
in ue, though our legal responsibilities were 
enlarged. Nevertheless, we were conscious ef 
a change of some sort; we expected things 
to be different somehow ; felt that we were 
entitled to be considered as ''grown up," 
entitled to greater consideration and іп- 
clined to resent it if we did not receive it. 
We mayn't have deserved extra consideration, 
but we were annoyed if we did not get it. 
So, after all, there was а change, and the 
change reacted on others around ue. I think 
Labour is permeated by a fee.ing of this eort, 
and with all this there is a consciousness on 
the part of Labour that it has been unduly 
exploited in the past and does not intend to 
be so exploited in the future. Unluckily the 
consciousness of this fact does not bring with 
it the knowledge of how to prevent its repe- 
tition; but be that as it may, this factor has 
to be reckoned with. 

All the difficulties I have just enumerated 
were in existence before the war, and the 
position has since been made more intricate 
by the network of complications woven by 
the war. There is the question of the short- 
age of raw materiale, manufactured goods, 
and food of all kinds consequent on a five 
years' euspension and disturbance of normal 
production. There is tne shortage of ship- 
ping, caused partly by Germany's unre- 
stricted submarine warfare. partiy by the 
increased demands on the tonnage left, and 
the dislocation of transport caused by Gov- 
ernment interference. With a shortage of ships 
come high freighte. The abnormal state of 
rates of exchange for money between various 
countries is cited as another adverse factor, 
as is also the issue of paper money Бу so 
many countries during the war. Оп top of 
all this are strikes, the existence of ‘‘ rings” 
and trusts, апа general profiteering all roun 
by master and men, too, I am afraid when 
thev get the chance. Between those two 
millstones the unfortunate professional man 
is being ground. 

(To be continued.) 


——— — @@— —— 
COMPETITIONS. 


Hornsty Wan MEMORIAL COMPETITION.— 
The Competitions Committee desire to 
the attention of members and licentiates to 
the fact that the conditions of the above 
competition are unsatisfactory, and the com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters 
in the hope of securing their amendment. 
Meanwhile, members and licentiates are ad- 
vised to take no «part in the competition. 
Members of the Society of Architects are also 
requested not to take any part without firet 
ascertaining from the Society that the condi- 
tions have been approved by the Council. 
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The President of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, Mr. Maurice E. Webb, and Council are 
giving a conversazione at the rooms, 34-35, Bed- 
ford Square, W.C., on Friday next, March 26, 
at 8.30 p.m. Dancing from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
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THE TITE PRIZE DESIGN FOR AN ITALIAN LOGGIA WITH LIBRARY OVER: PLANS. 
By Mr. Р. Н. MELDRUM. 
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THE TITE PRIZE: DESIGN FOR AN 
OPEN LOGGIA WITH A LIBRARY 
OVER. 

This selected design marked by the 
motto “ Stucco’ is the work of Mr. Р. 
Н. Meldrum. Sir William Tite's Trust 
specifies that the Italian style is impera- 
tive, but the conditions particularised that 
the designs submitted in the competition 
must conform to the methods of Palladio, 
Vignola, Wren or Chambers. Some little 
diticulty was realised by the judges, but 
any other choice doubtless appeared out 
of the question. As a whole the scheme is 
clearly the most suitable of the series. 


JEANNE DARC: DESIGN 
STAINED GLASS. 

This cartoon, designed and drawn by 
Miss Rachel M. Tancock, of Powis Square, 
was shown at the Royal Academy War 
Memorials Exhibition in the autumn of 
last year. Тһе figure forms part of a 
stained glass scheme. 
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EXPERIMENTS ON THE HORIZONTAL 
PRESSURE OF SAND. 

Recently the author made a series of experi- 
ments to ascertain the angle of internal fric- 
tion in sand, clay, and other materials by 
loading a plunger of known diameter and mea- 
suring the penetration caused by known 
weights. 

The conclusion he arrived at after experi- 
ment was that walls calculated by Rankine’s 
theory, which assumes the ‘‘angles of in- 
ternal friction’’ and the “angle of repose ” 
to be the same, would have a factor of safety of 
irom 24 to 4. In order to test this conclu- 
‚sion, a number of experiments were made in 
which the pressure of dried sand against a 
model wall was measured. The first experi- 
ments were made with a vertical door backed 
with samd and hinged at its lower edge, the 
tension in a string necessary to keep it in 
position being measured. 

These experiments proved that the pres- 
surea calculated by Rankine and Colomb were 
an too high, especially ior the surcharged 
wall. 

At the same time experiments were made 
to test the wedge theory and to definitely 
ascertain if wall friction did actually affect 
the horizontal pressure or not. 

The conclusions the author arrived at are :— 

(1) That the plane of rupture may be a con- 
venient mathematical fiction, but has no exist- 
ence in the granular matter dealt with. 

(2) That the angle oi repose is a physical 
constant that relates only to the surface, and 
is represented in the interior of a mass of sand 
by the angle of internal friction. 

(3) That the angle of internal friction is not 
à constant. physical characteristic for any one 
material, but varies with the state of its aggre- 
gation. 

(4) That friction between the back of a wall 
and its backing does not affect the amount oí 
the resultant thrust. 

(5) That the wedge theory, which takes into 
account, wall friction and the angle of repose, 
though giving correct results when applied to 
a wall without surcharge of with a negative 
surcharge, breaks down completely when ap- 
plied to a surcharged wall. 

(6) That the wedge theory when modified 
by leaving out wall friction and introducing, 
instead of the angle of repose, the angle of 
internal friction, gives correct reeults in all 
«ases, whether for the maximum thrust or that 
produced by individual wedges. 

Finally, the author drew attention to the 
agreement of his experimental results with 
the earlier conclusions of Sir Benjamin Baker. 
—P. M. Crosthwaite, B.A.I., “ Proceedings, 
E of Civil Engineers, February 10, 


FOR 
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The twenty-sixth “James Forrest” lecture 
will be delivered at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers on Tuesday. April 20, at 5.30 p.m., 
bx Sir Dugald Clerk. F.R.S.. the subject being 
“Fuel Conservation in the United Kingdom. : 
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SIR FRANK BAINES ON THE ARTS 
AND CRAFTS. 


То the Editor of THE BUILDING News. 


Sir,—Some very outspoken and fearless re- 
marks were made by Sir Frank Baines when 
he recently addressed the manufacturers at 
the Ideal Homes Exhibition. He stated 
"that the Arts and Crafts movement was 
relatively of little influence in improving the 
standard of industrial design, since it dealt 
principally with handicrafts, and had left 
the British manufacturer unaffected; its 
whole tendency was to disregard the necessity 
of materially influencing the bulk production 
of commodities by the utilisation of 
machinery.” ў 

Some years ago І joined this movement, 
thinking I could lift my advertising and 
literature to a higher plane. I spent an after- 
noon attending one of their meetings in 
which fluent speakers made witty remarks, 
во that I, together with an artist friend who 
had accompanied me, had a very happy hour. 
I perused the literature which was sent to 
me, but could not digest it, because it was so 
extraordinarily dry. There was never а 
single hint of any value given to the manu- 
facturer; everything was abstract—nothing 
was concrete. 

If an artist with as much energy as Sir 
Frank  Baines would devote himself to 
educating manufacturers, I think something 
would be achieved, but it would not be very 
remunerative employment financially. 

Аге we not progressing as quickly as one 
can expect for a northern nation such as ours, 
where we are во devoid of aunshine and 
colour during the dreary winter months? 
We have also a long way to go before we can 
catch up with France—quite apart from the 
climate—and we are apt to forget that we 
had hardly a scrap of architecture, “ from 
which springs all агь,” until William the Con- 
queror bouche his builders over to build his 
churches. We had, up to that time, only a 
few plain Saxon buildings. When we visit 
those marvellous later works of art in France, 
such as the church of Brou, near Macon, 
which are just as intact as on the day when 
they were erected, and then think about the 
time when artistic progress was stopped in 
England by civil wars, the Puritans, etc., it 
makes one more satisfied when we see what 
London and many of our big cities can show 
in architectural buildings, and in the artistic 
displays, which fill many of our shops. 

And now 1 come to the reason I am ad- 
dressing the Editor of an architectural paper. 
The architect, more than any professional 
man, is responsible for educating the taste 
of the public in arts and crafts, for by his 
work the mind and the eye of the citizen are 
unconsciously ; trained. Good architecture 
teaches him something of the rules of pro- 
portion and shows him the beauties of form 
and colour. Would not a great appreciation 
o* art and craftsmanship accrue to the com- 
munity if the best buildings were regularly 
ilustrated and described in our daily news- 
papers and monthlv magazines by architects 
who have the gift of lucid explanation? 
What does the average householder know 
about proportion, style, and dignity in archi- 
tecture? Would he admire the gaudy, gilded 
hotels, restaurants, and music halls if he were 
trained even a little? It may be a matter 
ultimately for the Minister of Education, but 
he has more than he will get through for 
some vears. In the meantime the architec- 
баға! societida might co-operate with editors 
and proprietors of sultable media with a view 
to placing England in a few hundred years 
where Greece was two thousand years ago. 
Why not?— Yours truly, 

J. H. KERNER-GREENWOOD. 


ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS' AS- 
SISTANTS' PROFESSIONAL UNION. 
Sir,—A rumour seems to be flying around 


that on the executive of this Union are re- 
presentatives of practising architects and 
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surveyors. I trust you will allow me space to 
contradict thia damaging report Тһе prac- 
titioner is not eligible for membership of the 
Union, except in a purely honorary, non- 
voting capacity, and members establishing 
their own practices must revert to thia class. 
The executive is composed of members of the 
Union in every way eligible for such member- 
ship. 

There is another point for which I would 
crave a little of your space. Many gentle 
men seem to be afraid to.join us in case we 
should become “extreme.” We have shown 
little signs of this so far, and it is certainly 
the деліге and hope of the present executive 
to pursue nothing but a moderate, yet not 
the less effective, programme of reform. May 
1 point out to such gentlemen that the so- 
called “extreme ” or “advanced " members 
of a trade or profession will always be among 
the first to join such a movement as ours, be 
the programme ever so moderate. The surest 
way to maintain a moderate course for us is 
for those who.stand outside and tremble to 
come boldly in and assert their membership. 
Inside they have the helm very largely in 
their own hands ; outside they have no power 
at all; and if they believe it in the best in- 
teresta of the professions that we do nothing 
extreme, they should show their loyalty to 
such. by joining us. 

Cras. MCLACHLAN. 
Secretary, Architecte’ and Surveyors’ 
Assistants' Professional Union. 
34 and 35, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE 
SOCIETIES. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF JRELAND. 
—Mr. George Beckett, F.R.I.A.L, the Pre- 
sident, presided at a meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association of Ireland on Tuesday, 
March 9, 1920, in Dublin, at which an in- 
teresting lecture, entitled ‘‘ A Method of Cot- 
tage Construction in Reinforced Concrete," 
was delivered by Major J. H. Waller, D.S.O., 
who has invented a system of pre-caet con- 
crete slab construction. The lecture was 
illustrated by slides showing constructional 
details, and exterior and interior views of 
houses already erected on this system. At 
the conclusion a cordial vote of thanks to the 
lecturer was proposed by Mr. R. Caulfield 
Orpen, R.H.A., and seconded by Mr. George 
O'Connor, F.R.I.A.I. 

BrRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
—The eleventh general meeting of the session 
was held at the Associations” Rooms, Royal 
Society of Artists Buildings, New Street, 
Birmingham, on Friday, March 12, 1920. The 
President, Mr. H. T. Buckland, F.R.I.B.A., 
occupied the chair, and 37 members were 
present. Mr. Gerald McNichael, A.R.I.B.A., 
gave an interesting paper on the B.A.A. 
excursion to Ludlow. Soon after arrival 
a general preliminary tour of the town 
was made, including a visit to the 
church and the timbered cottages а Ludford. 
The following day an inspection was made of 
the old Grammar School, a place of early 
foundation, having been established by the 
Palmer's Guild in the thirteenth century. 
Here an interesting adjoining building has 
been taken over by the Governors, and is 
now used in connection with the school. 
Some recent additions have been made, but 
the old schoolroom is quite an interesting 
building. The Archdeacon's house and the 
Reader's house were next visited ; the garden 
of the former adjoins the castle and is very 

icturesque. The latter is an interesting old 
half-timbered and stone building, overlooking 
the churchyard. The main part of the house 
was rebuilt in Tudor times, and is built of 
massive oak beams with wattle filling. The 
plaster ceilings and panels on the walls show 
the pomegranate of Catherine of Aragon, the 
Tudor Rose, Fleur-de-Lys, and other em- 
blems connected with the history of Ludlow. 
The carved three-storied Jacobean porch was 


Hon. 


| added in 1616, and із з, very fine piece of 


work. The Castle, which dominates the 
town, consists of a very noble pile of grey, 
ivy-covered buildings, with a great Keep or 
Donjon Tower, pierced with narrow arched 
openings, dating from Norman times; and 
in the centre of the courtyard, detached from 
the rest, is a circular twelfth century chapel 
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with enriched semi-circular headed west door- 
way. St. Lawrenée Church is said to be 
one of the finest in Shropshire. It is in the 
Perpendicular siyie, built in red eandstore, 
and has some reticulated tracery work in 
the windows. It is well situated in the centre 
ot the town, with a commanding Perpendi- 
cular tower. Recent additions consist of a 
stained glass window on the north side, and 
a new oak pulpit, both of good design and 
workmanship. А visit was paid to Stokesa y 
church and castle, which is half fortalice and 
half manor house, antl is situated in a rest- 
ful valley surrounded by charming woodland. 
The Castle gatehouse and church are well 
looked after, and repay careful inspection. 
The church has some fine woodwork of the 
Jacobean period, including a canopied pew 
and oak pulpit, also some good lettering on 
the walls. The numerous lantern slides by 
which the lecture was illustrated added 
greatly to the interest, as they often con- 
veyed more than words were able. A hearty 
vote of thanks was proposed to the lecturer 
by Mr. G. Silk, and seconded by Mr. H. G. 
Hawkes. 
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At the annual general meeting of the Lon- 
don Society held at the Royal Society of 
Arte, John Street, Adelphi, last Friday, Sir 
Aston Webb, P.R.A. (chairman of the 
council), who presided, said that the society's 
book on the future of London was well on the 
way. He noticed that in the report it was 
called “Тһе New London," but they did not 
want to make a new London, but to consider 
its future and find out how it could be en- 
la; without destroying old London. He 
hoped the book would be named ‘ London 
of the Future." With regard to the im- 
provement of Charing Cross, the society was 
making some progress, but he was not per- 
mitted to say what was being done. Ап in- 
teresting scheme by Mr. John Murray had 
been published, but whatever scheme was 

proved, the society hoped that  Adephi 
Terrace would not be interfered with. 
Adelphi Terrace was a very charming result 
of Adam's work. Alluding to the memorial 
scheme for the improvement of Westminster, 
Sir Áston Webb said he had been asked to 
join the executive committee, but he had de- 
clined to do so because it did not seem to be 
a scheme that should be supported by prac- 
Иса] men. Не did not think the scheme 
suggested was the right way to carry out the 
improvement he desired to see. 

“Calculating Diagrams for Design of Rein- 
forced Concrete Sections," by James Wil. 
liamson, A.M.I.C.E. (London: Constable and 
Co., Ltd., 10, Orange Street, W.C.2, 12s. 
net), is one of the most useful books of its 
kind we have vet seen. They are evidently 
the fruit of sound personal experience, and 
cover all the essential elements. "They will 
reduce the time and iabour spent in design 
and furnish a simple and more direct system 
of dealing with the comparatively difficult 
cases of abs reinforced members and sec- 
tions subject to combined stresses. the 
ordi formule for which are often too com- 
plicated for orlinary office use, and seldom 
adapted to direct solution. The seventeen 
diagrams are clearly drawn to a good scale, 
and the author's method, which he details 
in the preface, certainly lightens labour and 
makes for the rapid attainment of an eco- 
nomica! design. 

With a view to putting an end to Ameri- 
can architects practising in British Columbia, 
the architects of the province have a bill 
before the Legislature which provides incor- 
poration for an architectural institute, and 
also protects Canadian architects. The clause 
which debars American architects from prac- 
tising is as follows:—'' An architect seek- 
ing admission under this Act, who is a citi- 
zen of a foreign country or state, shall be 
admitted to practise architecture in this pro- 
vince on passing such an examination as may 
. be prescribed by the council; provided that 
euch foreign country or state of which he is 
a citizen recognise the standards of quali- 


fication set out herein on an equal footing! 


with their own, and admit the members of 


и 


ТНЕ 


this institute with their 


atizens.” + 


A White Paper has been issued showing the 
rise in prices of the principal building 
materials. A noticeable feature is the large 
increase which has taken place between July, 
1919, and February, 1920, in the case of many 
commodities. Turpentine, for instance, is 
dearer by 100 per cent., stock bricks by 17.6 
per cent., sheet lead by 78.6 per cent., kitchen 
ranges by 28.4 per cent. Linseed oil and the 
material for damp-proof courses alone have 
become cheaper in this period, but some 
other prices have remained stationary. 
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LIST OF TENDERS OPEN. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Ар!. 30.— For designs for the lay-out of the Com- 
` mercial Street and Ward's Hill area as a shop- 
ping centre for the Corporation of Batley.— 
Premiume of £100, £75. and £50 for the first, 
second, and third premiated designs respectively. 
--Мг. Н. Hail borough engineer and sur- 
“уеуог, Town Hall, Batley. 

July 31.—For designs for the City of Sheffield 
Proposed War Memorial Hall, for the City Coun- 
cil. Sir Aston Webb, P.R.4., and Mr. F. E. P. 
Edwards, Assessors: The selected architect will 
be recommended in accordance with the 
R.I.B.A, schedule of charges, and premiums of 

` £250, 6120, and £100 respectively will be paid to 
the authors of the designs placed second, third, 
and fourth. Plan of site and conditions will oe 
supplied on application, with deposit of two 
guineas, returnable on receipt 41 bona-fide 
design, to Mr. William E. Hart, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Sheffield. 


BUILDINGS. 


Mar. 22-29.—For 16 houses at Compton Martin, 
—For the Clutton Rural District Council.— 
Architects, Messrs. Thomas and Morgan, 23, 
Galliwastad Road, Pontypridd.—Tenders to 
J. 8. Dury, clerk, Temple Cloud, Bristol. 


Маг. 23.—For 100 houses.—For the Ilford Urban 
District Council.—Tenders to A. Partington, 
clerk, Town Hall, Ilford. 

Mar. 25.—For 18 houses on the Wells Road, site 
No. 2, Nottingham.—For the Housing Com- 
mittee.—Architect, W. V. Betts, Bank Cham- 
bere, Basford, Nottingham.—Tenders to W. J. 
Board, town clerk, Guildhall, Nottingbam. 

Мағ. 25.—For six houses.—For the Dorchester 
Rural District Council —F. І. Maltby, C.E., 
M.S.A., architect, Dorchester.—Tenders to W. 
Wilton Reed, clerk, 24, High West Gtreet, Dor- 
chester. 

Mar. 25.--Ғог six houses at Little Oakley.—For 
the Tendring Rural District Council.—Architect, 
i. Rowbotham, Тһе Moorings, Felixstowe.— 
Tenders to A. J. H. Ward, clerk, 42, Church 
Street, Harwich. 


Mar. 25-30.—For erection of four blocks of flats 
(30 1n all) at Hazellville Road site, Upper Hollo- 
жау. and erection of one block at and addition 
to and conversion of No. 9, Warltersville Road, 
Crouch Hill (20 flats in all).—For the Islington 
Borough Council.—Architect, E. С. P. Monson, 
F.R.I.B.A., F.&I, Finsbury Pavement House. 
London, E.C.—Tenders to €. G. E. Fletcher, 
town clerk, Town Hall, Islington. 

Mar. 25.—For a new fire station. recreation room, 
and engineer's houses, on the Council's land at 
Low Town, Oldbury.—For the Oldbury Urbar 
niet Council.—Tenders to P. A. Grigg, 
clerk. 


Mar. 27.—For cottages —For the Axbridge Rural 
District Council.—Architect, T. Bradford Ball, 
75, High Street, Weston-super-Mare. 

Mar. 27.—For the mason, joiner, plumber, plaster, 
slater, and glazier works required in the pro- 
posed reconstruction of tenement No. 15, King's 
Stables Road, and that in one contract.—For 
the Edinburgh Town Council.—Plans and &peci- 
fications by J. A. Williamson, A.R.J.B.A., Public 
Works Office, City Chambers, Edinburgh.— 
Tenders to А. Grierson, S.S.C., town clerk, City 
Chambers, Edinburgh. 

Mar. 29.-Ғог 58 houses (together with drains and 
fencing in connection with same) on the Weston 
site.—For the Runcorn Rura! District Council.— 
Architecte, Wright and Hamlyn, Sankey Street 
Chambers, Warrington.—Tenders to G. F. Ash- 
ton, clerk, 71. High Street, Runcorn. 

Mar. 29-31.—For alterations and extensions to 
Nos. 74 and 75, Fleet Street, and Nos. 2 and 3. 
George Strect, Torquay.—For W. Н. Smith and 
Son.—Architects, Watson and Watson, 36, Tor. 
wood Street, Torquay.—Tenders to the Archi- 
tects. 

Mar. 30.—For 50 houses.—For the Loughton Ur- 
ban District Council.—Architect, Н. White, 
F.R.I.B.A., High Road, Loughton.—Tenders to L. 
W. Liell, clerk, Council Offices, Lopping Hall, 
Lougbton. 

Mar. 30.—For semi-permanent secondary school. 
‚ —For the Barrow-in-Furness Education Com- 
mittee.—Tenders to L. Hewlett, town clerk. 
Api. 2.—For 10 houses at Northolt, 19 houses at 
Ickenham, 32 houses and roadwork, etc., at 
Harefleld Park, and 68 houses and road work, 
etc., at Harefield Common.—For the Uxbridge 
Rural District Counci!.—Architect. В. $ 
Bowers, 27a, Bush 
E.C.— Tenders to the Clerk 
High Street, 


equally 


of the Council, 
Uxbridge, Middlesex. 


Lane, Cannon Street, London, , ( | 1 So 
€ 38, the Spalding Gentlemen's Society, which ciar; 
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own | Арі. 3.—For about 60 houses in Helensburgh — 


For the Town Council.— Tenders to J В Mac- 
laghlan, town clerk, Helensburgh. 

Apl. T.—For further houses on the Sherwood site. 
Nottingham.—For the Housing Committee of th 
Corporation. —Architeet, W. А. Kneller, 12, Vu. 
toria Street, Nottingham.— Tenders to W, j 
Board, town clerk, Guildhall, Nottingham. 

Арі. 7.—For 36 houses in the various tounin 
in their district —For the Sefton Rural Distr: 
Council.—Architect, E. B. Bailey, 37. Моон. 
Liverpool.—Tenders to H. . Cleaver, cler, 
Council Orflces, Brougham Terrace, Liverpool 

Арі. 12.—For 40 houses upon a site in the distre: 
—For the Biggleswade Urban District Council — 
Architect, T. Соски, Biggleswade.—Tenders to 
the Council Offices. 

Арі. 12.—For wagon building works at Faverds': 
Darlington.—For the North Eastern Railway Co. 
A. Pollard, the Company's architect, York — 
Tenders to the secretary, York. 

Арі. 14.—For 28 houses on Longford Road site. 
Newport (Salop).—For the Newport илр 
Urban District Council.—Architect, J. H. Su: 
ler, Е.К..1.В.А., 9 and 10, Gateway Chamlxn, 
Shrewsbury. 

Арі. 15.—For houses.—For the Bakewell Er. 
District Council.—Architect, С. Flint, 5. Th 
Quadrant, Buxton.— Tenders to A. Hawes, cei. 
Union Offices, Bakewell. 

Арі. 15.—For houves.—For the Housing Committ: 
of Andover Towa Council.—Tenders to им 
clerk, Andover. 

No Date.—For alterations and additions to th: 
Berks Farm, Hodthorpe, Whitwell.—For th 
Derbyshire County Council.—Architecte, W. Y 
Wagstaff and Sons, Saltergate, Chesterficid — 
urn to N. J. Hughes-Hallett, County Ofc: 
Derby. 


— t @@— — — — 
CHIPS. 


Asked on Tuesday whether he would cer- 
sider the popularising of housing bonds br 
making them a form of lottery bonds, Dr. Ас 
dison said the House had given a decision ir 
regard to that subject, and he could not do a: 
was suggested. 


The Building Trades Counci: has invited tx 
operatives to agree—as soon as the 44-hour жегі 
comes into force in May—to work an extra he: 
above the average eight hour day without a. 
tra overtime payment in order to show the: 
desire to support houeing schemes. 


А memorial in bronze, in honour of those sos 
of the school who have fallen in the war. : 
being provided by the Holt Secondary Sch«. 
The memorial has been designed by Mr. Harci. 
Bradshaw, at one time a pupil at the Holt, ar 
now Lecturer in Architecture at the Univers 
of London. | i 


Mr. J. W. Gilbert, a member of the Lond:z 
County Council for the past twelve years, li: 
been unanimously elected chairman, in succ 
sion to Lord Downham. Mrs. Wilton Рурк 
was appointed to the vice-chair, this being tt 
first time that a lady has been elected to suc: 
an office on the Council. Mr. С. M. Gil: 
was elected deputy-chairman. 


The death occurred suddenly of Mr. Jeka 
Pritty, C.E., Burgh Surveyor of Selkirk. г: 
his residence early on Saturday morir. 
through heart failure. Mr. Pritty, who was & 
years of age, occupied the position of surver'r 
for the burgh of Selkirk for 34 years. He - 
survived by a widow and a grown-up family. 
one of his sons being burgh surveyor of Pre- 
wick. 

At the 18th annual dinner of the Loni» 
Master Printers’ Association on Tuesds. 
Mr. Pett Ridge said the charges of Ше 
printers were likely to drive autat 
back to the old illuminated manusenp: 
but few novelists were fitted for a monastic с 
celibate life. He warned them, however. th:! 
there might come a time when no one weil 
be able to afford, to buy books except the ma: 
ter printers who printed them. 


The Manchester Housing Committee, «їл 
sat for two and a-half hours on Monday, г- 
commended the appointment of Mr. Lews 
Watson as manager of direct works under t“ 
corporation at a salary of £750. Mr. Wats? 
is secretary of the Operative Bricklayers’ бос 
in the ¡Manchester area, and is chairman of t^ 
National Executive of the Bricklayers’ Society 
Не is closely associated with the Manchest: 
Building Guild Committee. 


Mr. Edward М. Smith has died at рас: 
at the age of 74, after only a week's Ш 
from pneumonia, following on influenza. Mr. 
Smith was a designer and manufacturer “ 
stained glass, and many churches and ой»! 
public buildings contain specimens of his wor. 
among them ‘bene Chelsea Hospital and М 
Margarets Church, Lynn. Windows in té 
Congregational Church, Spalding, were de 
signed and made by him. He was a member < 


te be the oldest antiquarian society in Englan: 
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Currente Calamo. 
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So far, the result of the meeting of the 
К.Г.В.А. on Monday leaves little to be 
desired. With a trifling exception, the 
. responses of all the speakers were in fit 
accord with the tact and perspicacity with 
which Mr. J. W. Simpson, the President, 
conducted the proceedings, encouraging the 
hope that his term of office may ensure 
а similar continuance of the accord which 
characterised Monday's meeting, and the 
realisation of the task which the Institute 
has invited all concerned to attempt with 
И. 


It is clear from Мг. Lloyd George's 
teply to Mr. Myers, which has been 
circulated this week, that the trade unions 
are deliberately preventing the entry of 
workmen into particular trades, and not 
only retarding the developing of housing 
schemes, but are resolved to limit the 
number of entries by apprenticeship, the 
old and best means of meeting the natur- 
ally increasing demand for skilled labour. 
Apart from rules as to apprenticeship, the 
question of the augmentation of the suppiy 
of building labour is affected, not so much 
by specific regulations as by adherence to 
practice and custom. Although it із 
admitted that there is an insufficiency 
of apprentices іп the building trade, and 
many ex-service men are available, up to 
the present the age limits for the admis- 
sion of apprentices to the building trade 
have not been altered ; and, while agreeing 
m principle to the training of disabled 
ex-service men, the building trade unions 
have more than once definitely refused to 
consider the admission of any other classes 
of adults to skilled trades. From the 
detailed. particulars given it is evident that 


much of the “skilled labour” available | y 


it present is due to the fact that in some 
of the trades, notably the bricklavers, 
slaters, and plasterers, the men are largely 
recruited from boy or adult labourers who 
have never learned their trade properly, 
ud the most important shortage exists 
among the bricklayers, in which the age 
of entrance is highest and the period of 
taining is the shortest. One result is 
the diminution of output so often com- 
mented on. That all such men can do 
could be done by any intelligent adult 
after a comparatively short period of 
traning has been proved, and that the 


demand for such labour is urgent is equally 
evident. This training it is deliberately 
sought to hinder. For instance, in Lon. 
don the plumbers have refused to allow 
disabled men when trained as plumbers to 
be employed in any but an unskilled 
capacity. At Bristol the local branch of 
the Operative Bricklayers' Society have 
refused to allow men trained as bricklayers 
to be employed, and elsewhere branches 
of this society have objected to men being 
placed in training as bricklayers. Local 
branches of the Carpenters’ and Joiners’ 
Society have in some areas refused to co. 
operate in the training or have obstructed 
the placing out oi trainees ; in the case of 
carpenters and joiners there is good reason 
to think that explanation and argument 
will remove the objections. Tí that is 
futile as regards the other trades, some- 
thing will have to be done to enable any 
man who chooses to acquire the skill to 
use his brains and hands without interfer- 
ence, or compulsory subjection to needless 
and wanton strikes. 


The somewhat abstruse recommenda- 
tions of the Income Tax Commission 
Report will, we hope, be straightened out 
in the Budget, or in the separate Act 
which will probably have to be passed. 
Generally, there is not much relief vouch- 
safed to the hardest hit of all, the 
middle classes, and the temporary relief 
of the many sufferers of injustice caused 
by the ridiculously small allowances for 
repairs to property is shamefully in- 
adequate. The Commissioners are of 
opinion that the present allowances of one- 
sixth and one-eighth oi the annual value 
should be retained as the normal uniform 
rates ; but that for a period of five years 
an allowance of one-fourth should be made 
for houses not exceeding £20 in annual 
'alue, and one-fifth for those not exceed. 
ing £40, provided proper repairs are made. 
When once again conditions as to rental 
and the cost of repairs have becomo 
stabilised, an inquiry is to be made to 
ascertain what should be the future uni- 
form rate for different classes of property. 
This low limitation vof value is surely 
unfair! In future, £40 will be a low 
rent, and the allowance for repairs ought 
to be increased in respect of houses of a 
much higher value. Repairs will be dear 
for a long time, if they ever fall to the 
old level, and property owners had better 
at once organise a vigorous agitation fo: 


‚ А Chemist's Shop, 


Strand, W.C.2 
W. Mr. Frank T. Verity, 
tect. 


Drawings of draped figures, stained glass studies 
(faesimiles) by the late H. W. Lonsdale (1846- 
1919). 


F.R.I.B.A., archi- 


Lower Sackville Street, Dublin. 


(Destroyed Area, 1916) Мг. М. Sedgwick 
Keatinge, M.R.L.A.L, architect. 
War Memorial Crosses, Long Sutton and Fleet, 


Lincolnshire, Lieut.-Col. J. 
Р.К.Т.В.А., architech. 


E. Dixon-Spain, 


hetter treatment than that proposed by 
the Royal Commission. 


Another long discussion about the Self- 
ridge bungalows kept the Acton Council 
sitting late at its last meeting. Councillor 
Carter, in opposition to the recommenda- 
‘оп of the Town Planning Committee, 
moved that they should not be purchased. 
This was seconded by Councillor Orange, 
who insisted that the town would be 
saddled with a scheme, costing between 
£70,000 and £80,000, that would cripple 
their own building operations. А desul- 
tory discussion followed, in the course of 
which some uncomplimentary things were 
said about the bungalows. The Chairman, 
Councilor Hamilton, said the Council 
would have either to sell or lease the 
land -to Mr. Selfridge, who would then 
have to work to the specification of the 
Ministry oí Health, often inferior to those 
usually insisted on by the local authori- 
ties. Councillor Wakefield said the houses 
were more like clinker than concrete 
houses. Coundillor Miss Smee wanted 
Comrade Barnes” opinion. Councillor . 
Barnes, replying to ‘‘ Sister Smee,’’ said 
he thought they were ''going to be very . 
nice indeel’’; in fact, the rooms would 
be six inches higher than those at Hen- 
ley. The Surveyor said the accommoda- 
tion was practically the same as at Henley. 
The Surveyor also said he believed he 
would still exercise the right of super- 
vision if the Council rejected the scheme, 
and he could, if necessary, refuse to give 
his certificate entitling the company to 
the Government bonus. A little doubtful, 
perhaps, as he admitted that the Ministry 
of Health was prepared to accept a much 
lower standard than he was. The motion 
not to purchase the bungalows was carried, 
and, as regards the future of the land, it 
was unanimously agreed that it should 
only be leased to Mr. Selfridge. 


—— ө @—<— 
The death is announced on March 17, at 10, 
Gloucester Gate, Regent’s Park, of Mr. 


Anthony George Lyster, second son of the late 
George Fosbery Lyster, of Plas Isaf, Ruthin. 
and Prince's Park, Liverpool, and partner of 
Sir John Wolfe Barry, Lyster, and Partners, 
engineers, in has 68th year. 

The Bishop of Kingston on Sunday dedi- 
cated a reredos erected іп Holy Trinity 
Church, Tulse Hill, to the memory of eighty- 
two men who fell in the war, and in gratitude 
for the safe return of 530 who served; and oak 
communion Tails in memory of Mr. J. C. 
Lovell and of members of his family who lost 
their lives in the war. 
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COAL-MINING AND THE COAL MINER. 


We have read with considerable interest 
a timely volume by Mr. H. F. Bulman, 
M.I.Min.E., Assoc. МІ.С.Е., F.G.S., pub- 
lished by Messrs. Methuen and Co., Ltd., 
36, Essex Street, W.C., at 15s. net, and 
advise all fair-minded readers to do so. 
The author has been a colliery manager 
and & director of colliery companies, and 
has lived many уеатв amongst working 
miners, and knows their work and their 
good qualities. Не 15 evidently fully 
acquainted with the vicissitudes of the 
industry during the past thirty years; his 
tone is judicial and his conclusions seein 
to us irrefutable. They establish two 
facts: first, that the profits of the colliery 
owners, most of whom are small share: 
holders, are considerably less than are 
obtained in many other industries; and 
next, that to the restrictive policv of the 
Trade Unions and the effects of recent 
legislation are almost entirely due the 
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to higher rateable values. If a cottager 


was being done to provide good houses 
puts a bath into his dwelling, he is' rated 


with pleasant surroundings in nearly all 
the mining districts of the country. Mr. the more for ıt than his less clean and 
Fulton gives in detail plans and dimen- | tidy neighbour. In some mining district 
sions of some of these houses, and full’; the rates constitute as much as 37 ре 
particulars as to cost and accommodation. | cent. of the rents of the miners' cottages. 
This section of the volume we particu- | An instance is given by Mr. Fulton where 
larly commend to the attention of our | the rates are two shillings a week on 
own readers, because it emphatically con- | cottages rented at 5s. Od. a week. anl 
firms our own conclusions, repeatedly set | 2s. 6d. on others, the rental of which iy 
forth in our own pages, that to mischiev- | 6s. 6d. 
ous legislation and the unfair increase oi| That the colliery owners have done more 
local rates, especially on small house | than most employers to improve the 
property, the present house shortage 19; dwellings of their workers is evident. Sir 
Бу the far greater part primarily due. | Hugh Bell recently called attention to the 
While our population and the demand for | fact that of the £1,300,000 capital employed 
houses has steadily grown, building enter- | in the enterprises of the Horden Collieries, 
prise has been paralysed. In 1901, with | Ltd., which is developing large new 
a population of England and Wales num. | collieries in South-East Durham, no less 
bering 32,500,000, the number of houses | than £500,000 had been spent on houses 
in the course of building was 61,909; but |'for the men. Comparison of the miners 
in 1911, with a population increased tco | houses and miners’ villages of to-day with | 
36,100,000 the dwelling houses in course | those of forty or fifty years ago will prove | 
of erection only totalled 38,178. In: to any observer the steady progress el | 


decreased output of coal and the big rise' 1901, more than a million men were en- ' improvement, all due directly or indirectly 
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in its price. Tt is difficult to make out 
why Parliaments ала Governments can 
have failed to see this, от why, in the 
face of the facts given, verse and chapter, 
our ministers and legislators should at the 
present time be ıneditating fresh inter- 
ference, which will prove as disastrous as 


in the past, solely in deference to agitators | enterprise. 
of the sort who appeared before the Coal! prise was systematically crippled and by 15 ft., a kitchen-scullery, 19 

That conclusion may, of| flouted by Government, with the result; 9 ft., and a pantry 3 ft. by 7 
challenged by people who | that the ''economic'' rent of the work- | and a second bedroom upstairs, 


Commission. 
course, be 
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| 


| men's houses had been built by private, of their predecessors, 
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COTTAGES AT GUISBOROUGH, 


> 


CLEVELAND. 


gaged in the building industry, but іп] to private enterprise. Forty or fifty years ; 


1911, when the next census was taken, 
though the population had grown by 
3,600,000, the number of men so employed 
was less by 96,737. During the ten years, 
1903-13, ninety-nine per cent. of the work 


To-day, when private enter- 


ago the best cottages consisted in general 
of three rooms, namely, a kitchen, а room 
above, and a small room behind, under 
a sloping roof. In 1875, houses regardel 
then ав manifestly a long step in advance. 
provided оп the 
18 ft. 
ft. by 
ft. 6 ins. 
4 ft. бр. 


ground floor a kitchen-living-room, 


‘know better "—that is, who have never | man's home is to be raised to a pound! by 12 ft., taken out of the available ar^ 


taken the trouble to sift truth from false- 
hood. It is not within our province to 
deal further with the matter generally, 
but most readers will remember that the 
miners’ representatives before the Coal 
Commission did 


their utmost to create | cases. 


a week and rates to match, the Health 
Ministry is making frantic attempts once 
again to tempt private enterprise to come 
tu the help of the houseless. 

Such appeals will be too late in many | 
House property 1s no longer the 


prejudice very unfairly against colliery | attractive investment it was. One hostile | 


owners by blaming them for the alleged 
bad housing of the miners. The truth is 
that, as given in evidence before the 
Coal Commission, during the ten years 
1904-14, there was spent in purchasing, o» 
building or in improving miners’ houses 
in Durham and Northumberland, 
‘£2,567,000, and until the war stopped 


' 


cause 18 phenomenal and unfair growth 
of local rates during the past twenty years, 
the bulk of which is levied on buildings 
and for services such as poor relief and 
education, which are in the interest о! 
the whole nation, and do not in the least 
enhance the value of the property оп 
which the rates are levied. Higher rates 


further progress much had been done ап4 | lead to higher rents, and these, of course, 


by a light partition, leaving one fairs 
room. The miner's cottage oi today ha: 
fire rooms, namely, a kitchen, with à 
scullery containing a copper, and a parlor 
on the ground floor, with water-closet an 
coalhouse in the yard behind, and three 
bedrooms upstairs, and 8 pa 
These in 1914 averaged about £200 eat. 
or fourpence per cubic foot. for build: 
only, and not including land, iare 
water supply, fencing, architects jg 
etc. Four classes of houses ds 
thus built, certain features being comm 
to all. Brick is the material used Ш ЇЕ 
the outside walls are 11 in. cavity We. 
and the inside 9 in. solid brickwork. 
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many pit vilages consist. There are no 
ashpits or refuse heaps, each house being 
provided with an ash-bin, which 15 
emptied three times a week. Хо yards 
or outhouses form harbourages for dirt and 
refuse. Generally, the fronts and backs 
form unbroken lines, and there are no 
projecting buildings to shut off light and 
air. Most of the houses have flower- 
gardens in front, and the Company gives 
prizes yearly for the best kept. АЛ the 
houses are provided with three bedrooms, 
each having a fireplace, with scullery, 
pantry, coalhouse, and water closet. The 
smalhest-sized houses, the rent of which 
is 5s. 6d. per week, contain each, besides 
the above mientioned: accommodation, one 
large kitchen room. Those of the next 
size, rented at 6s. 3d. per week, have each, 
in addition, a parlour. For 6s. 94. a week 
a separate bathroom with hot and cold 
water 16 supplied. А still larger house is 
provided for the colliery officials for 7s. 6d 
per week. All rents cover water supply, 
rates and taxes, and repairs. The mansion 


rris are second quality Bangor slates,: 
14 in. by 10 in., laid with a lap of 23 in. 
All houses have back yards ; earth closets 
are preferred to water closets. In all the 
houses ali the rooms are 9 ft. high, electric 
light is supplied at a charge oi 6d. or 8d. 
а week, water gratis. Plans of all four 
types are given. 

We give an illustration of a block of 
miners cottages, built at Guisborough, in 
Cleveland, to the design of Messrs. Hedley 
and Douglas Pollock, architects, of 15a, 
Baker Street, W., erected in 1913, 'the 
cost, exclusive of land, architects’ and 
law costs, was for the two end houses 
about £220 each, and for the middle 
houses about £200 each. Each house has 
a parlour, kitchen, scullery, and bath. 
room, with hot and cold water. on the 
round floor, and three bedrooms above. 
The materials are common-brick walls, 
unplastered on the inside, and colour. 
washed externally and internally. The 
total cost worked out at about fivepence 
per cubic foot. The two end cottages are 
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but the company had the well-deserved 
advantage of а good bed of firebrick clay 
close to the works, capable of yielding 
300,000 bricks a day. 

Some interesting plans and particulars 
of other villages where the collieries have 
done well by their workmen: At the 
Maltby апа Rossington Collieries in 
South Yorkshire, about six miles apart, 
some 800 houses have been built, some 
costing at pre-war prices about £250 each 
for building alone, and let at 6s. 114. per 
week; others costing 185, rental 6s. 9d. 


weekly. The Yorkshire Main Colliery 
Company are laying out a scheme at 


Edlington, near Doncaster, providing a 
total of 1,200 houses, some at 5s. 6d. a 
week, and others at 6s. 9d., 7s. 6d., and 
8s. 6d., all free of rates and taxes. Bol- 
sover, in Derbyshire, always a pleasant pit 
village, has some good houses let at from 
As. 3d. to 5s. 9d. a week. Crosswell, six 
miles north-east of Bolsover, and Mans- 
field, all three belonging to the Bolsover 
Colliery Company, have good houses. 


WOODLANDS VILLAGE. 


let at 7s. 6d. per week, all rates, as well| house has been turned into a workmen's 
as water charges, being paid by the owner. 
The other illustration, of the Woodlands 


In South Wales one of the most useful 


club, the members of which number from | 4gencies for dealing with the housing of 


600 to 700. The subscription is a shilling | the miners 18 the Welsh Garden Cities, 
a quarter, and the tlub is managed by а | Limited, of Dumfries Place, Cardiff, 
worth Main Colliery Co., Ltd., under the! committee composed of six workmen repre- | under whose auspices the Pengam Hous- 
guidance of their late Chairman, Sir | sentatives and six representatives of the ing Society, Ltd., a co-partnership one, 
Arthur Markham, Dart, M.P., is a unique | Company, with their Agent as chairman. ; has built a garden village. of about 300 
colliery village, both as regards its natural! Reading-room, library, and billiard-room , houses at a cost of £112,000, let at rentals — 
advantage and its layout. The site is aj are provided on the ground floor, with | of 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 8s., and 85. ба. a 
well-timbered estate, with some fine old | two other rooms for cards or dominoes, | week. Lower down the Rhymney Valley 
trees, and includes a mansion house and | and a bar. Good liquor is sold, and all! a similar scheme for 1,000 houses will cost 
a lake. On it, well distributed over the! profits are devoted to the interest of the| about £250,000. Another, for 264 houses, 
| whole village community. Upstairs a room | will cost about £60,000. Another at Gil- 


whole estate, there have been erected.. | 
964 houses, or about eight houses to the! is set apart for the practasing of the village | tach Goch, ior the South Wales Co-part- 


Model Village, laid out by the Brods- 


acre. The tenants are all employes of the | band, and some bedrooms, which can be | 


nership Housing Society, of which Lord 


colliery company, and number about 6,600, | used under certain conditions by members: 


an average of nearly seven per house, 
The architect is Mr. Percy B. Houfton, 


and visitors. In the garden outside are 
two good bowling greens, and plenty of 


thondda was the chairman. beiore he 
‘went to the Local Government Board, is 
ior 500 honses, mainly for the men em- 


seats. A well-equipped fire engine is 
kept on the estate, manned by a capable 
fire brigade. There is also: a handsome 
church, with sittings for 500, Primitive 
and Wesleyan chapels, well-built schools 
for 900 children, playing grounds, football, 
hockey, and cricket grounds, a bicycle and 
are attractive in appearance, and in strik- | running track and а pleasing brick 
ing contrast to the dull monotony of the; pavilion. The cost of the scheme was 
straight rows of brick houses of which | £208,000, an average of £216 per house; 


ot Chesterfield, who gained the first prize 
in a competition for the design of a 
cottage, not to cost more than £150. 


| 
x | ployed in the mines of the Cambrian Coal 
Rough cast has been largely used for Я 


Combine. At the Oakdale Colliery Vil- 
lage, in the Sirhowy Valley, Monmouth- 
shire, is a model village of a thoroughly 
substantial character throughout, built 
directly by the Oakdale Navigation Col- 
¡ieries, Ltd., to the design of their very 
capable architect, Mr. A. F. Webb, 
MES High Street, Blackwood, Mon. 


outside finish. Arranged in broad tree- 
lmed avenues and curving crescents, in- 
terspersed with wide green spaces, they 


` 


s. 


"ome Scoltish and other schemes are 
lllustrated and described, and some very 
useful points are detailed likely to be 
useful to architects and builders charged 
with the design and erection of work- 
men's houses, and a concluding summary 
shows what the various agencies have 
done within recent years for the miners, 
in most cases so well that one can only 
wonder that the Government, instead of 
saddling the ratepayers with the enor- 
n-ous cost thereof, and the tenants of the 
houses now being built with such heavy 
rents, did not recognise that the large 
industrial concerns that attract crowds oi 
workers to centres where housing accom- 
modation was suflicient before, but is now 
altogether insufficient, ought to have heen 
called upon to build houses for their 
people as the mineowners did. Such con- 
cerns may benefit under the Housing 
Act, but it will be at the cost of the rest 
of us, and in some of the inevitable vicis- 
situdes of trade there will sooner or later 
be left hundreds of houses empty in some 
districts by the migration of labour, while 
iu others the shortage will be as acute ав 
ever. Gentle compulsion, accompanied by 
facilities to obtain the necessary capital 
on moderate terms, would have hurt no 
large employer of labour. That is sufh- 
ciently proved by the success of ihe com- 
paratively few who have remembered their 
responsibilities and found their reward 
in doing so. To all we heartily commend 
Mr. Buiman’s book, and trust it may 1n- 
spire voluntary effort to an extent which, 
if rightly directed, will outstrip all the 
Government gingering up which is being 
frantically applied 'to make good the evil 
results of its own ill-advised and unjust 
policy. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

A special general meeting of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects was held on 
Monday for the purpose of obtaining the sanc- 
tion ol the general body of members to pro- 
posals made by the Council for the unification 
and registration of the profession. Mr. John 
W. Simpson (President) was in the chair, and, 
before tormally opening the proceedings, ex- 
plained that there was no definite scheme or 
policy before the meeting, the object of the 
resolutions ¡being merely to provide the 
machinery for preparing such a scheme. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. MacAlister) read 
the notice convening the meeting. 

Mr. Sydney Perks asked whether the reso- 
lutions to Бе moved meant that amalgamation 
with any society was approved! 

The Chairman replied that the answer to 
this would appear from his speech. He then 
moved the following resolution :— 

That this general meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects approves of 
the Council's proposal to prepare and pre- 
sent for the consideration ot the profession а 
more extended and comprehensive scheme 
than that covered by the resolutions of 1914. 

He said the business before them was im- 
portant rather on account of what it implied 
than because of what they were actually 
doing. The laying of the foundation-stone 
did not advance a building very far, but it 
siznified that the underground work had been 
prepared and the superstructure begun. The 
basis of the present enterprise had been laid 
in 1914 under the presidency of Sir Reginald 
Blomfieid, when certain modifications of the 
Charter had been approved in principle. He 
(the speaker) hoped to lay the fouudation- 
stone of a great construction, the unification 
of the profession—(hear. hear)—and would be 
thankful if that structure could be erected 
during the term of his presidency. Не be- 
lieved he could render no greater service to 
those who had placed bim in the chair. The 
war had taught us many lessons, none greater 
than the value of unity when under single 
control. “зо dong as architects spoke with 


different and sometimes inevitably dissentient 4 those resolutions. 
% 
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voices their great protession would not ob- 
tain 'the influence in publie affairs to which 
it was entitled. On June 29, 1914, it had 
been decided by the general body to proceed 
with a registration scheme, of which the 
principles were scheduled under thirteen 
clauses. This decision had involved the pre- 
paration of a new Charter, and в resolution 
had ‘been ¡passed on the same day that the 
solicitors to the Institute be instructed to 
prepare the песеззагу petition for submission 
to the Privy Council. But the war had 
broken out very shortly afterwards, and 
these instructions had perforce remained 
in abeyance. As soon as the new Council was 
elected it set up a committee to consult with 
the solicitors and prepare instructions for a 
new Charter, and wt determined to make 
another effort to umfy the profession. It 
had passed a resolution to that effeot, and 
the reason that months had passed since 
without definite action was because of his 
own unfortunate illness at the outset of the 
session. The Charter Committee had gone on 
with its work; but. it had become more and 
more apparent that circumstances had 
changed since 1914, and that the general 
body ought to be consulted as to whether a 
more extended and comprehensive scheme 
could mot Бе prepared. It was somewhat 
obvious that to deal only with the Charter 
might not Бе consistent with the Council's in- 
tention to unify the profession. On the con- 
trary, а cut-and-dried proposal which fell 
short of satisfying the universal desire for in- 
ternal accord might provoke serious орров!- 
tion. and ever widen the division between 
arshiteots inside the Institute and those out- 
side. The purpose of the resolution he was 
now moving was merely to clear the ground 
for further action. 

'Mr. Horace Cubitt seconded the resolution. 
Speaking as an ‘Associate, he said that some 
of them in times past had felt they were not 
sufficiently consulted in regard to changes in 
the affairs of the Institute which vitally 
affected them. But the calling of this meet- 
ing, and the way this question had been 
brought forward, would make it clear to 
Associates that they were receiving every 
possible consideration. The Institute had two 
alternative policies—exclusion or inclusion. 
At one time it had adopted a policy of ex- 
clusion, and had restricted its membership to 
a rather limited number of people, who were 
either Fellows or Associates through ex- 
amination ; but about ten years ago it decided 
to adopt a Licentiate Class, and фу that step 
it changed its policy from exclusion to in- 
clusion. The present proposal was a further 
step in the same direction. Looking back, it 
might perhaps be that there had been some 
loss to individual members of the Institute 
as the result of the formation of the 
Licentiate class ; but there could be no doubt 
that the profession as a whole had gained 
most considerably. Among the Licentiates 
were many men who were a credit to the In- 
stitute. А matter where the presence of 
Licentiates had been of great value was in 
negotiations with the Government on the 
question of housing schemes. If the Govern- 
ment had been able to tell the Institute that 
it only spoke for 5,000 architezts—practically 
a minority of the profession—such satisfac- 
tory arrangements could not have been made. 
Арне | 

Mr. Welch thought that after the word 
“scheme ’ the resolution should contain the 
words ''for the unification and registration 
of the profession.” 

'The Chairman said he thought these words 
unnecessary, ibecause the meeting was called 
for (Ле express purpose ol effecting unifica- 
tion. The object of the resolution was to 
clear the ground, so the less put upon the 
ground the ‘better. 

Mr. Sydney Perks seconded the amend- 
ment, saying that he believed in resolutions 
being as definite as possible. Reverting to 
the question he had asked earlier, he said he 
took it that the Institute stood pledged to 
amalgamate with any society? 

The Chairman: I have said that before. 

Mr. Fraser asked to have the resolutions 
passed in 1914 read to the meeting. 

The Chairman replied that what was being 
done to-night was neither for nor against 
The resolution before this 
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meeting asked sanction for the preparation -f 
a scheme which should go not merely to th- 
alteration of the Charter but should bri: 
about the unification of the profession. 

Mr. Welch’s amendment was then put í. 
the meeting and carried, 

A Member repeated the request of Mr. 
Fraser that the resolutions before the me. 
ing in 1914 should be read, and this was dote 
by the hon. secretary. After a little further 
discussion the amended resolution was pu: 
and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then moved :— 

- That this general meeting of the Roy 
Institute of British Architects approves o: 
the Council's proposal to appoint a сош- 
mittee representative of the whole proie: 
sion to prepare such a scheme as is ind. 
cated in the report of the Charter Com. 
mittee, dated February 20, 1920. 


He said that in 1911 a scheme had been pre 
pared for the amalgamation of the Society u! 
Architects with the Royal Institute. ‘This 
had failed, and failed because of the very 
obstacle which the present resolution was de- 
signed to avoid. А cut-and-dried scheme nal 
been brought forward involving some ват. 
fice, without first making sure that it was ac 
ceptable to those chiefly concerned in ик 
effects. (Hear, hear.) Instead, therefore, o: 
bringing up a scheme of which the substance 
was previously unknown, lt was now in 
(ended. that representatives of all the ш. 
terests in the profession should have a share 
in framing the new scheme. АП conceri-i 
were at one in seeking the advancement oí 
civil architecture, as the Charter called it, 
and the improvement of the position of th- 
practising architect; but they had not all the 
same views as to the best methods of obtain- 
ing those objects. There were various ni- 
terests to consider, some local, some particu 
lar; but he was sure that none were seltisi. 
and mone were unwilling to give and take 
with a view to securing the end desired Їл 
all, They should therefore take into ther 
counsels from the start all who were i. 
terested, not try to get those who had had r^ 
part іп the preparation of a scheme to accep! 
a preconceived and very possibly unpalatalic 
idea. (Hear, hear.) The members of such a 
committee as was proposed would keep ii. 
councils, in the case of societies—or their cor- 
stituents where they were not members ol 
organised bodies—in touch with matters as 
these proceeded, so that whatever scheme «ос 
formulated it would be agreed to ab initio by 
the whole profession before its promulgati 
for general acceptance. The present тесігі: 
might wonder how representatives were i 
be obtained from practising architects wh 
did not at present belong to any organs 
society. It was proposed to invite them iv 
assemble at these galleries and nominate siii. 
delegates as they wished. A special meetin: 
would also be held for Licentiates. As tur 
the other bodies named in the Charter Com- 
mittee's report, they, of course, would taxe 
their own measures to appoint delegates. Тэс 
fixing of the proportionate numbers of the лс 
spective representatives would obviously be 
a rather delicate matter, and had best ie 
left to the Council, which would regard its 
duty in the matter as judicial, and would ar 
bitrate in the fairest possible way. At the 
same time the question of numbers was 10: 
so important as it might seem, because it was 
quite clear that no mere majority vote on ary 
scheme would satisfy their object. Тһеу mus 
be unanimous or very nearly so. (Applaus. 
He was proud to belong to the Royal In: 
tute of British Architects—the oldest aid 
most important architectural society in the 
world. Its critics were for the most par 
within its own borders, and might, № 
thought, be sometimes well advised to inver. 
the ancient parable, and ‘beware lest the шог 
in their own eve blinded them to the bean 
in that. of their neighbour. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse seconded the resoiu- 
tion. 

Mr. Corlette called attention to that рэй 
of the Charter Committee’s proposal № 
which the committee now to be appoint 
would contain representatives of allied socie 
ties in the United Kingdom. He said he had 
looked up the calendar, and had found ihi: 
ous of thirty-one allied societies only eleve: 
were in the United Kingdom. If architecis 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DINNER. + 


Last Friday night the first annual dinner 
of the Architectural Association during the 
past six years was held at the new premises 
of the Association, 34-35, Bedford Square, 
and for the first time ladies were present as 


merabers and guests. 
Webb, D.S.0., M.C., 


were to aim at unification some means must 
be devised by which those in the Dominions 
could be associated intimately with the work 
of the Institute. Оле great aim of the pro- 
jession as unified would фе to realise far 
higher ideals ip education, so that they might 
be representative of the art as practised not 
only m England but throughout the British 
Empire. 

The Chairman said he was entirely in sym- 
pathy with the spirit of the proposal. So far as 
unification was concerned; the mattenwas easy, 
but most of the societies outside the United 
Kingdom had thei own schemes of registra- 
tion; and he doubted whether it would be 
possible to devise a scheme of registration Тог 
ше Dominioiis. 

After some further discussion 1t was agreed 
that the allied soce:ties to be represented on 
the committee should not be only those in the 
United Kingdom, and the report of the 
Charter Committee was altered accordingly. 

Mr. G. Hubbard asked with regard to the 
Belast Society, which was not an allied 
society. 

The Chairman pointed out that provision 
was made for the representation of architects 
not ‘belonging to any professional organisa- 
Lion. 

Mr. S. H. Seager thanked the meeting for 
agreeing to the representation of architects 
trom the Dominions. The resolution was then 
put and carried, deleting the words “аз is 
indicated in the report of the Charter Сот- 
mittee dated February 20, 1920," so as to 
admit of the alterations that had becn made 
in that report. 

The passing of the resolutions ended the 
business before the meeting, but this did not 
at once disperse. 

The Chairman congratulated those present 
on the work they had done, saying he 
thought that work was more than  ap- 
peared on paper. He was not at all sure that 
they had not already unified the profession. 
(Hear, hear.) By setting up this committee, 
representative of all the interests in the pro- 
ssion, they had formed a body which later 
mizht become a General Council of Archi- 
lects, a Royal College of Architects, or any- 
thing they pleased. It might deal with ques- 
tions of education, registration, and a crowd 
of other matters that did not occur to him at 
the moment. 

Mr. W. R. Davidge said they had not only 
eleared the ground but dug the foundation. 
He trusted the structure erected would be 
permanent in character and for ever inspiring 
to the profession. 

Mr. Welch said it was most vitally im- 
portant that the work done that evening 
should be followed up carefully and at once 
by the body set up for the purpose. It should 
get into touch with all the allied societies con- 
cerned, especially those in the provinces, at 
onze. In the past the Institute had taken too 
little paternal interest in the allied societies. 
some members of the committee should go 
about the country doing propaganda work in 

every centre where an allied society existed. 
Anything like a cut-and-dried scheme worked 
out behind closed doors would be fated from 
the commencement. A Charter should be 
worked out which would remove any dis- 
ability that any section of the Institute was 
now under. He was referring to the unfortu- 
nate by-laws which left a big section of the 
Institute without a vote. As citizens they 
would not tolerate that. kind of thing in these 
democratic days, and they should not permit 
lt to continue in the profession. 

The Chairman said the Council was well 
aware of the advisability of proceeding as 
soon as possible. If the new committee and 
the profession as a whole decided to promul- 
gate a Registration Bill they would do so 
under such circumstances as had never before 
presented themeelves, because they had good 
reason to believe that surveyors and en- 
ueers would join with architects, and all 
three professions acting together had а very 
good chance of getting what thev wanted. ` 
_ The meeting then broke up. the discussion 
being eontinued in an informal manner. 

———————9 ee | 

The Manchester Housing Committee has-suc- 
cessfully protested against the Ministry of 
Health's proposal to introduce a cheaper type 
of house into the city's housing schemes. 


Mr. Maurice E. 
М... P R.L B. A., the President, who was in 
the chair, gave an interesting résumé oi the 
recent satislactory progress of the Association, 
and especially of the Architectural School. 
They had полу 200 studente, and although a 
perhaps more than ordinary increase had 
occurred during the past year by reason of 
the return of some of ihe students who had 
been demobiiised he had every confidence that 
¿he number would not fall next year. They 
were starting branches in the provinces, where 
no fecilities for architectural education 
existed. One at Bristol was doing well, and 
others were in course of formation. Suck 
schools. of course, would not be started in 
places where Universities or other adequate 
sources ol education existed, but in the great 
majority ot places the opportunities ot the 
student of architecture were miserably in- 
sufficient and often totally absent. What, 
‚above all, was wanted was a final School of 
Architecture. He concluded by proposing the 
toast of “Tha Future of Architectural Educa- 
tien," coupling with it the name of the Right 
Hon. Я. А. L. Fisher, М.А., LL.D., F.B.A., 
the President сі the Board of Education. 

Mr. Fisher congratulated his hearers on 
the excellent work the Architectural Associa- 
tion was doing. In this country architectural 
education was due entirely to private enter- 
prise. Architects had refused so far to invite 
the frosty finger of the State. He hoped from 
co-operation between the Association and the 
Beard of Education good results would fol. 
low. He himself had always envied the 
architect, who was a combination of art and 
«cienca and business aptitude. But even the 
architect had his momente of embarrassment. 
There was the client. Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, 
had complained of indignant parents. Perhaps 
the architecos could tell us someihing about 
indiznant clients, and that his plans had been 
perturbed by tie client's wife. Aristotle had 
sid that the best judge of a house was the 
man who lived in it. Perhaps he might have 
added the man's wife. The requirements of 
comfort. perhaps, did not always correspond 
with tne requirements of high art. The 
Association did good work for the country, 
and for a great and noble profession 
like architecture, which deserved more 
adequate recognition. Architects educated the 
public. As Goethe had said, it was essential 
to culture that a man should live near a noble 
building, but many had not the opportunity. 
In conclusion, Mr. Fisher said that a com- 
mittee of the Privy Council was at present 
considering the question of what was called 
the smoke nuisance, which obscured the sun 
and polluted the atmosphere, but which, 
nevertheless, compensated for all that dis- 
commodity by providing us occasicnally with 
magic pictures of light and of form, and he 
had been informed that before very long our 
cities were to be relieved of that nuisance, 
and when that was done he hoped that tney 
would have provided an army of architects 
who would be capable of educating the pubic 
in the new conditions. 

The toast was also responded io by Sir 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A., and Mr. John W. 
S.mpson, P.R.T.B.A. | 

Mr. С. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., proposed 
«Other Architectural Schools and Our 
Quests," which was responded to by the Rev. 
Canon R. D. Swallow. M.A., of the Education 
Committee of the London County Council, and 
Professor A. E. Richardson, of the London 
T niversity School of Architecture. 

The onlv drawback to a very pleasant even- 
ing was the widespread regret evoked by the 
statement of the Chairman that his father. 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A., was unable to be 
yresent, ae it nad "een announced he would 
bs, by reason of his health. 


>» 0 — — — 


Commissioners of Sewers for 


ance of £1,000 per annum. 


T'he death is announced on the 13th inst. of 
Mr. Henry Blake, principal clerk to the late 
i the City of 
London. who was in receipt of a retiring allow- 


THOUGHTS ON ECONOMICS IN RELA- 
TION TO THE PRESENT CRISIS.* 


By Sir AMBROSE Poynter, Bart., Е.В.1.В.А., 
M.S.A. 


(Continued from page 212.) 


I need not dwell on the greater part of 
the factors just mentioned; they have been 
discussed and explained in the papers till 
we ought to know all that there is to know. 
I need but remark in passing that Gov- 
ernment interference in every business 
appears warranted to turn a profit into a 
loss in the shortest possible space of time, 
and that the existence of a large bureaucracy 
has not made us fall in love with this system 
of Government. Аз regards paper-money, 
should like to say a few words of expiana- 
tion, as the large issue of paper-money 
has been blamed as a chief contributory 
cause to the rise in prices and wages also, 
and to the fall in the purchasing power of 
money. I think that is not real.y a correct 
way of stating the facts, for it 18 not, 1t. seems 
to me. necessarily a fact that a large issue 
of рарег-топеу per ee brings about an infla- 
tion of prices; it is not so much the large 
issue of paper-money that is to blame, but the 
conditions under which paper-money is gene- 
rally issued. A large issue of paper-money 
is generally made to provide for the needs of 
war, that is, to pay for munitions and sup- 
plies of various kinds. Now I defined wealth 
as “the added value given to raw material 
by the combination of brains, capital and 
labour," but in the case of money spent ou 
warlike supplies no wealth is produced, for 
the added value given iby the brains, capital 
and labour employed in producing them 1s at 
once destroyed, and no added value remains 
as a stepping-stone to the production oi more 
wealth. The result was and 15 an enormous 
quantity of borrowed money issued as notes. 
guaranteed on the credit of the nation—that 
is, finally, on the taxpayer's ability to pay 
taxes. with no increase of wealth, since tha 
material so produced is sooner or later com- 
pletely destroyed. With all this there are 
many people with a larger margin for spend- 
ши, in the shape of profit, than they ever 
had in their lives before, and many, indeed, 
found themselves with a spendabie margin 
for the first time—and a diminishing quan- 
tity of necessities on which to epend their 
money. Prices steadily rose; you got less 
and less for your money; in other words, 
its purchasing power diminished, while the 
quantity in existence increased. This is а 
picture of what invariably happens when 
paper-money is issued on the credit oí a 
nation to be spent on warlike stores and 
munitions. But supposing that, instead of 
borrowing this money for warlike, we had 
raised the sum for peaceful purposes, a great 
loan for the object of increasing the general 
welfare of the country—the national health 
and prosperity—and that the great sum we 
have raised for war had been spent on build- 
ing houses, improving our towns. improving 
our railways, our canals, our roads, our har- 
bours, our warehouses, in helping industry 
and agriculture in a dozen different ways, 
and paper-money issued for the purpose of 
providing the currency necessary for these 
operations, the issue of loans would then 
have been not on wasting assets, but on assets 
increasing in value, and the notes issued 
would have had to back them an increased 
quantity of goods and produce bringing in 
wealth. In this case the purchasing power 
of monev would not have been diminished. 
I think I may safely say it would have in- 
creased, or remained nearly stationary. My 
hope is that with the increase of production 
the time will come before too long. when 
the number of notes in circulation will not 
be in excess of the requirements of trade 
and manufacture, bnt wil! balance them— 
when prices will tend to fall.t 

Then, again, we have the restriction of 
international commerce brought about by the 
irregularity of exchange. This is a compli- 
cated subject, and has to do with credits and 
paper-money. Paper-money for war purposes 
JG DR qu RONDE Ue Sep tm 


* A Paper read at The 
March 11, 1920. 

* This supposes, of course, that the number of note 
now in circulation is not increased. 
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docs not, as I have said, produce assets, and 
is backed by the credit of the nation, the 
taxpayer, in facts When the taxpayer is 
ruined, as he is for the time-being in Ger- 
many, the value of the paper-money falls 
almost to zero outside the country where it is 
issued, for this reason, that woods have to be 
purchased outside the country of issue, and to 
bring these goods there are no other goods 
offered in exchange, so that money has to be 
borrowed for the purpose. The borrowiug 
country is in the position of a man who has 
mo income and who does no work, but who 
borrows money to buy what he needs. His 
credit is consequently mil, and his paper 
valueless. Іп this way the interchange of 
goods is hampered all round. 

I fear that I have already said so much in 
а general way on the causes of our difficulties 
that you must feel it is high time I said some- 
thing as to the way out of them. Sir Charles 
Ruthen to point the moral by actual examples 
from his own experience. 

I will merely point out that as a result of 
every error in economics the labourer and 
workman are the chief sufferers. They are 
at present, I fear, helping to raise rents 
against themselves. The chief victim of the 
ecarcity of houses is thus engaged in retard- 
ing the arrival of the only remedy, viz., more 
houses. And I should like to say to those 
who believe that high wages and low output 
&fford а short cut to an industrial paradise 
that the present advantages they enjoy are 
exceptional, amd cannot last for long. Great 
Britain, thanks to the demand for labour, 
combined with a world-wide shortage of goods 
and materials, is in the position of a country 
with a high protective tariff on imports. The 
growth of external competition will, slowly 
but surely, have the effect, of bringing down 
prices. And in the face of these falling hizh 
prices high wages can only be kept up bv 
high output. The chief competition we shall 
have to face is not cheap Contimental labour 
flooding the market with cheap goods. The 
man vou will have to reckon with is the 
American workman, whose output is two and 
three times that of the British workman. and 
whose labour cannot be called cheap as far as 
wages are concerned. 

I have said a great deal about mistakes 
and shortcomings. What is the remedy’ 
The remedy, I venture to say, is to be found 
in economic honesty, in not trving to flatter 
people when you are certam that what they 
are doing is against their own and so against 
the national interest, but in tryine to make 
clear to them the truth of certain facts. 
The only answer to statements of opinion 
is the economic answer clearly and reasonably 
pat. and that part of the economic answer 
that should be dwelt on consista in such 
axioms as I have laid down this evening, 
which I believed to be facts that cannot be 
changed, whatever our opinion may be as to 
their pleasantness or unpleasantness, whether 
we are Free Traders or Protectionists, indi- 
vidualists or svndicalists. The combination of 
high wages and low output with the object of 
increasing employment—an object which seems 
to me to involve а self-evident contradiction, 
though clearlv it is not self-evident to manv 
peovle—is not a profitable exped:ent. and will 
not reach the goal aimed at. which is of 
course steadv emplovment at good wages for 
as large a number of people as possible. The 
Trades Union policy of a minimum output 
with a maximum wage is bad for the men 
who take part in it, and is bad for the 
individual, and = consequently bad for the 
nation as a whole. The skilled workman is 
discouraged comparatively early in his career; 
he soon reaches the highest wages he can 
hope to attain to, and extra exertion and 
extra skill profit him nothing. The lesk 
ekilled and less conscientious man is his eaual. 
The poliev of Unions as to viecework differs ; 
the engineering and building trades dis- 
courage a method of working which is an 
incentive ta effort. but which other Unions 
manage to admit. In these matters the mas 
ters must take their share of blame for а 
short-sichtedness (eanal to that of the men 
іп other wavs) which. finding that under 
plecework a workman's earnings increase 
greatly, cut his wages by potting him into 
a lower category for pay, under the vretext 
that he is “ earning too much,” which а 


man cannot do, ıf he earns it. And those con- 
tractors, too, are much to Маше (we heard 
of them during the war, and they are not 
yet extinct), who, when carrying out `` costs 
plus perceutage?” contracts, crowd into a 
job more men than it can carry, and ale 
quite willing to see those men doing nothing 
half the day, so long as they can pocket 
their percentage on the wages pad them. 
Few men who have earned money са this 
way and who have had such a lesson 1n^dis- 
honesty are likely to become willing workers 
when conditions change. 

Nor is the organisation of every business 
invariably so excellent as to tend to produce 
the greatest output for that business. I think 
the remedy will be found on lines that are 
already being worked on with success, aud 
which, I admit, must ‘be slow of general 
adoption, as they must, to begin with, be put 
into operation Бу men of exceptional per- 
sonality. These are open discussions between 
all concerned with the utmost publicity for 
such discussions, leading to a place for the 
workman's representatives on questions of 
management. Indeed, I understand trom 
recent utterances of some of the employers 
that this is what they are really yearning 
for, and that they welcome the idea with 
open arms. In this case 1 can only say 1 am 
sorry they did not discover this idea and act 
upon it fifteen or twenty vears sooner, for 
we should Бу now be getting the benefit of it. 
Much ill-feeling and misunderstanding might 
have been avoided had the men been ini- 
tiated into the mysteries and difficulties of 
running a larze business. Not every busi- 
ness 18 a paying one. Some do nothing at 
all for years but pay wages. and, having paid 
wages, fail in the end, but this aspect of 
matters is, as a rule, carefully 5. while 
the profits are always enlarged upon. 

А computation of the amount paid in wazes 
bv businesses that have failed would be an 
interesting study, as would be а demonstra- 
tion of the small margin which in many busi- 
nesses divides profit from loss, a margin 
which may suffice to pay a moderate interest 
on capital, but which would make a neg. 
ligible sum 1f added to the weekly wages. 
All these things are worthy of study. 

Gentlemen, I do reallv believe that by open 
discussion and acknowledgment of what man- 
acement means, and of what has to be done 
to provide the weekly wages bill, much can 
be done (and is being done). and that it can 
be shown that a steady output. not, as 1 
say, a “driven ” output, but a normal out- 
put. by a man steadily putting forth his 
powers without strain, is a wholesome as well 
as a profitable thing for the workman. It 
creates what I may term a “ factory value,” 
which is of benefit to the whole establishment 
in which the workman is employed, not to 
the employers alone. but to the employed. as 
well as to the nation at large. For work 
brings work. and delay and irregularity іп 
fulfilling orders repel it and discriminate 
against the factory, or works, or shop where 
such output prevails. What may be aimed 
at and should prove acceptable 18 the scheme 
of a minimam guaranteed output with a 
minimum guaranteed production, plus a 
bonus (calculated on the whole extra output) 
for extra production equally divided among 
themen. A fair wage for workmen, a fair price 
for the consumer. a fair return for capital after 
labour has had its share. a margin of profit 
in addition. to provide that increase of capi- 
tal which is the life-blood of industry and 
the source of more employment, a share in 
the management suflicient to let the work- 
men know where the difficulties of running 
a business arise. This is a proposal that 
does not originate with nie. but commends 
itself to me as a fair опе. Tt offers little 
scope for the extremist and small prospects 
for the vote-catehers, while it demands of 
those who trv to put Ц into action to begin 
with exceptional personal qualities. Tt is 
nat, therefore, easy of adoption. Yet T be- 
lieve that a remedy can be found in the way 
T have indicated. because the nennle con- 
cerned are for the most part Englishinen, 
and the fair-mindedness ана, what is a part 
of fair. mindedness, the sporting instinct, of 
Englishmen has always by discussion and 
argument found a remedy for their d'fficul- 


ties in the past, and I am not aware of inv 
changes in the national character to prevent 
this in the future. Апа if increased pro 
duction will not come Бу agreement, it will 
come by necessity. Competition will set in 
again, and we shall have*to work harder ur 
go under. Which is less pleasant than doing 
things by agreement. But I pin my faith to 
the good sense of my fellow-countrymen in 
the long run. 


DISCUSSION UPON SIR AMBROSE 
POYNTER' S PAPER. 
OPENED ву Sik CHARLES T. Встнех. O.B.E.. 
F.R.I.B.A. (SENIOR VICE-PRESIDENT). 


Sir Ambrose Poynter has dealt in genera! 
terms with the complicated and abstruse sub- 
ject of Economics relative to and affecting 
the present national crisis. 

As architects, we are naturally more deeply 
interested in specific application of economic: 
to the building industry than the yenera! 
application of this involved science to al 
aspects of the existing national industria. 
and social crisis. It 1s, however, obvious 
that the basic cause of the existing state of 


affairs is the same, whether consideration be 


directed to its effect upon the building in. 


dustry, the coal, steel, shipbuilding, or, in- 


deed, anv other great national industry. 
I propose to confine myself very shortly 
to the problem of economica as affecting the 


building industry, and to what almost appear: 


to be an insolvable tangle in the great and 
extremely urgent need for the provision cf 
houses for the people. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that the Britons 
of to-day will not follow the example of the 
Britons of the fifth century, who, according со 
their old historian. having been relieved сі 
the incessant oppression of ferocious enemies. 
immediately fell victims to their own vices. 
Generally speaking, the effects upon national 
character of war and of long periods of peace 
have been fairly constant. 

During the apparent continual quarrel: 
among the small Greek States, not one of 
which was larger than a small British county 
town, there were laid the foundations ot 
practically all that counts in modern art and 
literature, as well as in some branches ot 
science. Тһе great empire of Alexander 
eventually intervened aud settled these in- 
terminable quarrels, but at the same time 
effectually closed the glorious page of Greek 
history. 

Is it possible that great creative work must 
have as its accompaniment the horrors of 
war, aud that ch creative genius must 
wither and decay during periods of реже: 

The great change that has come over this 
country—and everyone will, I think, adm: 
that a great change has taken place; in fact. 
a change has taken place over the greater 
part of the civilised world—appears to m 
dicate that to the average worker thé whole 
scheme of life in pre-war days seemed an 
aimless chaos, and that the war provided the 
first opportunity for real self-expression. 

There would appear to be no hope of har- 
mony between Capital and Labour until both 
are persuaded to approach their problems 
from an entirely new point of view. 


(To be continued.) 
— > 6 @—< 


COMPETITIONS. 


LOCKERBIE War MEMORIAL AND BATLEY 
(Yorks) HOUSING Тлу-Ост COMPETITIONS.— 
Members of the Society of Architects are re- 
quested not to take апу part in the above- 
named competitions without first ascertaminz 
from the society that the conditions have 
been Approved by the Council. 

CHICHESTER WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 
— Members of the Society of Architects are 
requested not io take any part in the аһоуч- 
med competition without first ascertwnm? 
from the Society that the conditions nave 
bem approved by the Council, 
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The quantity of timber purchased by th? 
Government since the Armistice 1% approx! 
mately 597.000 standards. and the stucks n. 
haud are about 315.000 standards. . 
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(nr Illustrations. 


PROPOSED NEW RANGE OF BUILD- 
INGS IN REGENT STREET, W. 
This important block, comprising Nos. 

115 to 131, Regent Street, north of the 

Quadrant, on its western side, is 

designed to include the '* New Gallery 

Kinema,” which will occupy the centre 

of the facade, as shown by the accom- 

panyiug double page, reproduced from the 
coloured elevational drawing by Mr. 

Frank T. Verity, F.R.I.B.A., included in 

last year’s Royal Academy Exhibition. 

A revision of the late Norman Shaw’s 

scheme, already carried out in so far as 

the Piccadilly Hotel is concerned, has 

been made by Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., 

and Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., co- 

operating with Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A., 

has heen for some while under considera- 

tion by the Department of H.M. Woods 
and Forests, as well as by the Council for 

Westminster, but whether the modifica- 

tions thus proposed have been actually 

adopted seems so far uncertain, though 
prohably the remainder of the lower part 
of Regent Street will be built in accord- 
ance with the suggestions referred to. The 
scheme to-day illustrated deals with 
another section of this thoroughfare, 
divided by Vigo Street from the southern 
end, but generally the relative heights and 
skyline will, we understand, harmonise. 

15 they should do throughout, although 

the architectural treatment evidently 

üilers very much in detail. 


DRAWINGS OF DRAPED FIGURES 
—STAINED GLASS STUDIES. 

These facsimiles of the late H. W. 
Lonsdale's studies of draped seated or 
kneeling figures require no description. 
They serve to illustrate the thoroughness 
of his work, and cannot fail to be sug- 
gestive in many ways for several purposes. 
Other examples of Lonsdale's work will 
he found in our issues for October 31, 
November 7, 14, and 21, December 18, 
1919. January 2, February 13. 


WAR MEMORIAL CROSSES, LONG 
SUTTON AND FLEET, LINCOLN- 
SHIRE. 


The Long Sutton townsmen who fell in 
the war will be commemorated by this 
Portland stone cross, with their names in- 
seribed on bronze tablets. The ofísets 
l-low these tablets are designed to carry 
flowers and wreaths offered by relatives 
^n the birthdays and other anniversaries 
of the fallen. The total height of this 
memorial is about 22 ft. The Fleet cross 
In memory of the men of Fleet is like- 
wise of the same materials, but the height 
is 12 ft. 6 ins. The architect for both 
(uments is Lieut.-Col. J. E. Dixon- 
мат, F.R.I.B.A., of Hanover Square, 

з and these drawings were shown at 
the Royal Academy. 


A CHEMIST'S SHOP, LOWER SACK- 
VILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 


| Mr. W. Sedgwicke Keatinge, 
| IRTAL, the 


Он architect who won the 
Ха | тог a Senate House of the 
ЇР по. University of Ireland. is build- 
SM DUET premises in Lower Sackville 
what ie pls The facade stands in 
2 o as the destroyed area 
af 1916 7 m during the Rebellion 
then. Ж the buildings have to have 
Ї NM и ^$. windows, ete., at the same 
Monts of d. Ae with the require- 
materiale а] е 2 Corporation: the 
ir ts for s 50 have fo aeree. This build- 
ra firm of chemists, who required} 


а large amount of light to the first-floor 
room. lt 15 being built of Co. Dublin 
granite, red brick, and woodwork of teak. 
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DOMESTIC "ARCHITECTURE ІХ 
AUSTRALIA.* 


This «attractive collection of the best of 
the good examples of domestic architecture 
is a special number of `` Art in Australia.” 
and embraces forty-seven plates most credit- 
ably reproduced from excellent. photographs, 
some of which must have been taken under 
circumstances of difficulty, which have been 
skilfully grappled with. We should like 
oftener to get such photographs here. 

Twenty-four plates are devoted to Sydney: 
twelve to Melbourne ; nine to South Australia, 
and two to Brisbane. Q. In the selection the 
publishers had the advantage of the co-opera- 
tion of Mr. W. Hardy Wilson, of Sydney, 
who supervised the work generallv; Mr. 
УУ. Н. Bagot, А.В.І.В.А., F.J.A.LA., of 
Adelaide, made the selection for South 
Australia, and Mr. E. A. .Brooks that for 
Brisbane. . 

The residences chosen are of many styles 
and periods. Among them Burdekin House, 
Svdney, which is given as the frontispiece, 15 
the earliest, and is the work of Francis 
Greenway, the architect for Governor Lachlan 
Macquarie, whose term of office extended 
irom 1810 to 1821. “ Rockwall” is given аз 
а specimen of the New Greek style; `` Green- 
oak's Cottage ” as an example of the Gothic 
revival, while others are adaptations of the 
Italian and Californian Mission styles. 

Mr. R. S. Dods, Professor Leslie Wilkin- 
son. Mr. Н. Desbrowe-Annear, and Mr. Bagot 
contribute some readable papers expository 
of the principles of domestic architecture in 
relation to the special conditions of Australia. 

— r Ө @— — 

TREATING CONCRETE SURFACES. 

The exterior of concrete work moulded in 
timber shuttering is commonly unpleasing in 
пра its dull flat surface being relieved 
only by form markings which are themselves 
objectionable. 

Early attempts at treatment—apart from 
panelling, which gives some relief—consisted 
in “rendering ” the surfaces with a thin coat 
of cement mortar, which is, however, liable 
to scale off later. By placing the mortar face 
at the same time as the concrete backing, a 
removable metal plate first separating the 
two, some improvement was effected. Variety 
in surface appearance was also achieved by 
the use of different kinds and colours of coarse 
aggregate on the surface mixture, these being 
fully exposed to view by scrubbing the green 
work with stiff brushes and water. Dilute 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid may then be 
used to bring out the colour and texture satis- 
factorily. Bush-hammering, crandalling, and 
sand-blasting have also been practised. The 
textures resulting vary considerably and may 
be used with effect. Surfaces may also be 
finished by rubbing with carborundum ог 
cement bricks. Тһе result is a fine smooth 
finish of grevish white colour. Tilglaid in the 
concrete surface has been tried with some 
success. Forms have also been used having 
horizontal triangular grooves to give surface 
relief. 'This is said to be effective for such 
structures as large railroad bridges. (Тһе 
above is quoted by the Technical Review 
from a statement by Albert М, Wolf, En- 
gineering World. January 15. 1920. 

—  @ @— —- 


Mesars. Kellv's Directories, Limited, have 
acquired the premises in the Strand in which 
Messrs. “У. Н. Smith and Son have carried 
on their business for so long a period. Тік 
latter are about to enter the premises they 
built for themselves in 1914, winch have since 
been used for the Postal Censorship offices. 
Messrs. Kelly's freehold Holborn premises are 
for sale. with over 40.000 ft. af floor space. The 
land on which the buildinz now stands was 
purchased by Mr. Quintin Hogg. with the из 
tention of putting up an institute, but before 
the plans were sufficentlv developed he pur- 
chased the Polytechnic. 


Ф Domestic Architecture in Australia.'' (London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, Amen 
Corner, E.C. 21s.) 


Building Intelligence. 


ResFrREW.—The first houses in Scotland to 
be compieted under the State-aided scheme 
were opened at Renfrew last Saturday. Reon- 
frew had a pre-war building scheme under 
which eighty houses of two and three apart- 
ments were to be built on the lands of Porter- 
field. After the Armistice the Јоса: authority 
decided to serap the pre-war scheme and build 
а garden suburb at Broadloan, on the 
southern outskirts of the burgh. Under the 
new scheme a total of 184 houses will be 
erected. and later about 550. The houses are 
built or brick, and are of three types. There 
will be thirty blocks, each containing four 
houses of three apartments, rented at £22. 
In the second style there will be fifty-two 
houses of four apartments, and the rent will 


һе £25 10s. Althougn the houses are on the - 


flat system. there are only two floors, and 
each tenant will have a separate entrance. 
The third series comprises twelve blocks 
of semi-detached cottages of three apart- 
ments at a rental of £25 105. Ғасп 
tenant will have a separate drying green and 
à garden patch bounded by a privet hedge, 
while the houses will all be railed in. In the 
semi-detached cottages the ceilings will be 
8 ft. high, but in the other blocks a height of 
8 ft. 6 in. is given. It is expected that the 
cost of the scheme will be about £160,000. 


— Ө يح‎ 
GROUTING OPERATIONS. 


Grout was used extensively, says the - 


Technical Review. in the structures of the 
Catskill water supply system for filling 
spaces behind the lining of tunnels, for 
cutting off the flow of water into shafts ani 
tunnels by grouting the water-bearing fis- 
sures, for solidifying the foundations and 
stopping the flow beneath dams, and for 
various other purposes. | 

Experience showed that grouting was verv 
effective for backing up and filing the 
spaces behind tunnel linings. A mixture 
consisting of one bag of cement, one bag of 
sand, and from six to eight gallons of water 
was found to be well adapted for this pur- 
pose. Air pressures normally employed 
varied from 30 to 90 lb. per sq. in. ; but to 


complete the filling of the voids between the- 


tunnel lining and the rock, particularly in 
the high placee in the roof adjacent to the 
vent pipes, air pressures up to 300 lb. per 
sq. in. and neat cement grout were used. 

Good results were obtained in cutting off 
the leakage of water into the tunnels Бу 
grouting the water-bearing seams. Neat 
cement grout, about 6 gal. of water to 
l bag of cement, was found to be effective. 
In respect to this work, the authors deduce 
the following conclusions ae a result of their 
experience : It is essential that the inflowing 
water be controlled by collecting it behind 
drip pans or a steel shell. draining it by 
pipes. through which the grout can be sub- 
sequently forced into the seams. For fine 
openings a very thin mix must be used. Ан 
air pressure should be used sufficient to 
overcome the ground water head aud force 
the grout into th» rock. 

Grouting was also successfully used in 
cutting off leakage in sinking wet shafts. 
the best results being obtained by alternately 
drilling and grouting, using holes abont 10 to 
15 ft. deep in the bottom of the shaft. 

The results obtained in treating the 


fcundations of dams and in cutting oft leak- ' 


age underneath the dikes bv drilling holes 
and grouting the seams under the rock struc- 
tures were satisfactory. It was found to be 
desirable in such cases to explore the rock 
under the dams thoroughly by diamond drill- 
berings for the purpose of locating weak 
zones and open seams. 
-------><э>өе-4<------ 


The Melbourne Trades Hall Council has en- 
darsed the motion of the builders" labourers to 
the effect that the Council shall take no share 


in the reception of the Prince of Wales on the | 


round that the proposed expenditure is being 
made in order to bolster up capitalism, The 
Council has passed a resolution requesting 
unionists not to allow their children to par- 
ticipate in the welcome and other functions. 
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by the above companies. № is stated that 
this rearrangement of selling methods is en- 
tirely a matter of internal organisation, and 
has no bearing whatever on the question of 
prices. The directorate and staff of the 
Cement Marketing Co., Ltd., will consist of 
those hitherto handling the output of the 
companies concerned. 


Dr. Addison wants yet another Committee. 
He attended a conference of representatives 
of unions in the building trade at the House 
of Commons on Wednesday to discuss possi- 
bilities of accelerating housing construction. 
He said a flood of tenders for approved houses 
was now pouring into the Department. On 
January 1, 17.677 tenders had been approved ; 


Onr Office Table. 


«енен > 


At a general assembly of the Royal Aca- 
demy on March 18 Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
, architect, and Mr. H. Hughes Stanton, pain- 
ter, were elected Royal Academicians. Sir 
‚Edwin L. Lutyens, son of Charles Lut 'ens, а 
well-known artist, was born in London on 
March 29, 1869. His best work has been 
shown at the Royal Academy. About his 
model for the Cenotaph there is difference of 
opinion, but little about his model for the 
Great War Stone, which is to be erected by 
the Imperial War Graves Commission in 
British and Dominion war cemeteries. He was 


elected A.R. A. in 1913. Mr. Hughes-Stanton, 
son of William Hughes (also a painter). was 
born in 1870. Medals and other favours have 
come to him. He was made an Associate in 
1915. Не is represented in Paris Luxem- 
bourg. the Chantrey Bequest at Millbank, 
and in many galleries in various countries. 


The trustees of the Sir John Soane Museum 
have just published a new sdition, the tenth, 
of the official handbook of the Museum in 


Lincoln's Inn Fields. Edited by the present 


curator, Mr. Arthur Е. Bolton, F.S.A., 


F.R.T.B.A., this “ Description of the House 


and Museum, the residence of Sir John Soane, 
К.А. is a reversion to the text of the quarto 
written by Sir John in 1835, but not pub- 
lished, only 150 copies being printed, and 
mainly distributed amongst his own friends. 


All that was valuable in additions made to the 


first handbook of 1840 by former curators has 
been retained, and several new features have 


been added to this 1920 edition. but the price 


of the Handbook is only the shilling for which 
the original book of 1840 was sold. As the 
remaining feature of Sir John Soane's quarto, 
the descriptive notes by a lady (Mrs. Bar- 
bara Hofland) has already been separately 
edited by the curator, and is sold as a 


“ Popular Description” at 6d., the visitor 


and student can obtain for 1s. 6d. practically 
the whole of the original quarto. 


M. Jean Capart, Curator of the Musées 
Royaux du Cinquantenaire at Brussels and 
a member of the Royal Academy of Belgium, 
gave a lecture on “Тһе Study of Egyptian 


Art” at Burlington House last Friday even- 


mg, on behalf of the Egypt Exploration 
He said that the earliest excavators 
were most unsvstematic and unscientific in 
their methods and did not publish adequate 
The study of the sub- 
ject was also made difficult by the fact that 
the names of the artista were unknown, and 
the quality of statues of the same date, and 
even from the same tomb, varied consider- 
The question of portraiture was com- 
plicated by the well.known practice of eras- 
and inserting in 


Society. 


records of their finds. 


ably. 


ing names from statues 
their place names belonging to later periods, 


ко that the inscriptions carved on monuments 
could seldom be taken as accurate proof of 
In spite of all the study which 
has been devoted to the subject, the absolute 
beginning of Egyptian art still remained out 
of reach. and many years of careful scrutiny 
and research must vet precede the publica- 


their date. 


tion of a comprehensive history. 


Since the Armistice some of the cement 
manufacturers have been endeavouring to in- 
crease their production to the maximum, but 
owing, it is alleged. to the shortage of ex- 
perienced labour, suitable fuel, and materials 
lor repairs, the full output has not vet been 
attained, while owing to the shortage of 
means of transport there has been a serious 
dislocation of the work of distribution. This 
experience, it is stated in an announcement 
just issued, has convinced the boards of the 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers. 
Ltd.. the British Portland Cement. Manutac- 
turers, Lid., Martin Earle and Co., Ltd.. and 
the Wouldham Cement Co., Ltd., that in- 
creased efficiency in the distribution of the 
ceinent manufactured by them would be 
effected by the consolidation of their selling 
and distributing organisations. To effect this 
consolidation the Cement Marketing Co., 
Ltd., has been formed, which company ill, 
on and after April 1, solely undertake the 
selling and distribution of the cement, ите. 
and other goods manufactured and produced 


on February 1, 25,960; on March 1, 59,680; 
and on March 20, 85,265. There was гэ 
doubt that by the end of the present month 
100,000 would have been approved, and thac 
by the end of June the figure would have 
risen to 200,000. He wanted to see those 
houses built by next spring, and would nov 
listen to anyone who said it was Impossible. 
For these houses to be built 48.600 brick. 
layers would be needed. Before the war 
there were 100.000 bricklayers; at present 
there were only 50.993. <A fortnight ago re- 
turns relating to only 13,205 houses showed 
& shortage of 5,556 bricklayers. Negotiations 
with the unions with regard to the shortage 
of labour had been going on since last June. 
He had waited with great paiience for any 
definite proposals, but had not received any 
which were at all adequate. and he put before 
the conference five definite proposals of his 
own: (1) In no circumstances, in connection 
with any dispute arising. should there be a 
stoppage of house building. (2) There should 
be every week a statement of labour short- 
ages, and the unions should, through the 
exchanges or in any other way, supply the 
want. (3) Augmentation of Jabour.—A 
scheme whereby ex-Service men who are able 
and willing can be trained and employed. 
(4| Output.—Piecework should be generally 
adepted, subject to whatever safeguards were 
practicable against cutting rates and unem- 
ployment. (5) He would undertake to supply 
a form of contract, with prices of materials, 
labour, overhead charges, etc. "They wouid 
have an agreed scheme for checking the costs 
on the understanding that whatever speeding: 
up vas possible should be done. The houses 
should be built as rapidly and as well as 
possible, and any saving 1n respect of cost 
should be divided into three equal parts and 
paid one-third to the local authorities, ono- 
third to the management, and one-third to 
the workers. The idea 16 that a committee 


should be appointed to consider the sugges-. 


tions and work out a practical scheme. Dr. 
Addison promised to put the scheme in writ. 
ig before the Building Trades Federation. 


—  [ > @ 0 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 

CONTROL оғ BUILDING МАТЕВТАТЗ.— Оп 
Monday. in the House о? Commons, Sir 
Robert Thomas (C.L., Wrexham) asked the 
Prime Minister whether he was prepared, 
having regard to the increasing price of 
building nfaterials, to regard the building of 
workmen's dwellings as a war measure, and 
effectively to control the price of materials 
and their distribution, and whether he was 
aware that building contractors were afraid 
of entering into contracts owing to the prices 
continually coaring, with the result that 
building sehemes, im some instances, had 
been indefinitely postponed. —Dr. Addison re- 
plied that, as regarded the first part of the 
question, the matter was being inquired into 
by а committee appointed under the 
Profiteering Act. Аз regarded the latter part 
of the question, a form of contract being 
entered into by local authorities provided for 
adjustments as to the rise or fall in the cost 
of materials. He was not aware of building 
schemes being indefinitely postponed on ac- 
count of the rising prices of materials. 


— ee — — 


Croydon's war memorial is to take the form 
of a cenotaph, and will cost £5.000. In addition 
the Mayor (Mr. Heath Clark), who has sub- 
scribed 51,000. hopes to raise £50.000 for the 
benefit of war widows and orphans and disabled 
meon. У 


PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE 
SOCIETIES. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—*] 
do not believe there is any profession in this 
country among the members of whom there » 
so dittle Jealousy as in the architectural pro- 
fession. I am sure any architect is pleased 
when he learns that a competent brother 
architect has received a good commission to 
carry out. There can be no difficulty 1% 
bringing architects together if only we get w 
know one another. Yesterday ‚we laid, so tu 
speak, the foundation-stone of a superstru:- 
ture which is to embody representatives oi 
the architects of the United Kingdom and in: 
British possessions ovegreeas." With these 
words Mr. John W. Simpson, President v; 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
acknowledged last Tuesday evening the w- 
thusiastic welcome which greeted his imm- 
duction by the President of the Liverp«i 
Arshitectural Society (Mr. T. Taliesen Весі 
to the members at a dinner given in М. 
Simpson's honour at the Liverpool Кейси 
Club. The gathering, Mr. Rees explained, 
had been hastily convened to celebrate, at the 
earliest possible moment, the unanimess 
adoption in London, on the previous night. -і 
resolutions for the unification and regisir.- 
tion of all British Architectural Associations 
and of architects outside the associations, tie 
latter having been invited to elect repe 
sentatives on a central committee, which wil 
apply for the granting of a charter. The 
London meeting. said Mr. Simpson, was 
epoch-making. and would be historical. Tne 
unanimity, which was wonderful and with 
out precedent, augured not only the advarce 
of civil architecture and the improvement ч 
the position of- the practical architect, tui 
also the securing of that influence in public 


affairs which their great profession ought 19 


have and was determined to gain. Proceed- 
ing to reply to questions, he pointed out tha 
tome patience must be exercised during we 
formation of a committee representative oi 
architects throughout the British Empire 
and the committee could not be expected % 
report until it had been constituted and ret 
in conference. The time was opportune іт 
the forward steps proposed. In carrying on: 
some building and to counteract a combine 
tion of contractors, he commended the 
system, which he had worked repeatediy win 
success, of the architect buying the materia: 
and employing labour, The architect would 
not become a contractor, but would charze 
the cost to the client. It was not the arch- 
tect, but the master builders who stood in tle 
way of an agreement, the builders seeking ie 
discard control by the architecte. 


— №9 Ө «»— —————— 


OBITUARY. 

The death is announced on February 22 of 
Mr. Manfred Powis-Bale, an old contribute: 
to this journal. Born in 1850 at Orleten 
Court. near Ludlow. Shropshire, after receiv- 
ing his early education at King's Cole: 
School, London. he entered, as apprentice. 
the Victoria Works in Lambeth of Pow: 
James and Co., manufacturers of woodwork- 
ing machinery, in 1868, and rose in sever 
years to the post of works manager. In 180 
he left to commence business on his om 
acccount in Budge Row, and later removed 
to Appold Street, Finsbury. In 1909 he began 
to practise as a consultant in connection wit 
sawmills and sawmill machinery. Among hs 
best known works are his “ Handbook ior 
Steam Users"; “Gas and Oil Ете 
Management": “Stonework Machinery : 
“Pumps and Pumping”; “ Modern ЗВа т: 
and Gearing’; and ‘How to Manage а 
Steam Engine.” 


— > ө gg 
BOOKS RECEIV ED. 


Specifications: 1920 Edition. For Arch. 


tects, Engineers, Surveyors, etc. 5s. 9d. post 


ігее. . 
Concise Costing for Housing. Ву T. Sumner 
Smith, M.Q.58.4., F.L Ar. 5s. 6d. post free. 


------->«Бее-<----- 


An effort to improve housing conditions oa 
the working-class estate in the нош 
of Regents Park is being made Бу the De 
partment of Woods and Forests as the propert 
reverts to the Crown. 
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rhe Egyptian Expeditionary Force Memorial at 


Currente Calamo, 


секу Вони» 


Mr. Delissa Joseph's paper at the 

К.І.В.А. on Monday night our report of 
which we are obliged to postpone till next 
week owing to the necessity for going to 
press earlier with this issue in order to 
secure publication before Good Friday, was, 
in our opinion, a complete demonstration 
of the need for a modification of the Lon- 
don Building Act so as to permit buildings 
up to 200 feet in height opposite parks, 
public gardens, open spaces and the river- 
side, and buildings equal in height to 
the width of a street when that street is 
over 80 feet in width, provided that the 
rear angle is within 634 of 16 feet 
above pavement level; that the structures 
are fire-resisting and fitted with staircases 
affording alternative means of escape, and 
that the elevations have been approved by 
the London County Council or the hoped- 
for Ministry of Fine Arts. The increased 
&ccommodation which the gradual develop- 
ment under these proposed relaxations of 
the Building Act would afford to an inade- 
quately developed London would supply an 
urgent need, and would afford a new and 
vast untapped source of assessment which 
would form the security. for large public 
loans, which could be applied for the widen- 
ing of congested  thoroughfares, the 
equalisation of rates, and the financing of 
municipal housing schemes; and that all 
this could be accomplished without detri- 
ment to the beauty of London and without 
recourse to the “skyscraper,” by a coupie 
of short clauses added to the present build- 
ing Act. We are glad to note that at the 
next business meeting Mr. Delissa Joseph 
is moving a resolution to refer the ques- 
tion to the Council with a request for 
them to take the necessary steps to bring 
about an alteration of the Building Act. 
The Council have themselves established a 
precedent by drafting a Bill to amend the 
law of light and air because it frustrates 
the development of London. Let them now 
draft a Bill to amend the London Build- 
ing Act, so as to permit, with proper re- 
servations and control, the erection in 
london of higher buildings. 


The Public Works Department of the 
City of Montreal hae done a very sensible 
€ hing, which might well be done here by 
Ж he Ministry of Health if the by-laws of 

== ome of our local authorities are to delay 


building much longer,  capriciouslv 
interpreted as they are by some of rhe 
engineers and surveyors whose knowledge 
oi architecture and construction is, to 
say the best. elementary. At Montreal the 
Builders’ Exchange, the Engineering In- 
stitute of Canada, and the Association of 
Archifects of the Province of Quebec have 
been invited each to nominate a member 
of the Advisory Board constituted under 
the new code of building by-laws, which 
has now taken definite shape. The Board 
will be composed of an experienced 
builder, engineer, and architect, and the 
object is to obtain the benefit of their help 
and advice at the period of organisation, 
as well as after the code has been put in 
force. The function of the Board for the 


present will be to advise the Public Works 


Department in regard to whatever changes 
it may be thought advisable to make in 
the preliminary draft of the code, and also 
in regard to building restrictions in the 
various streets and wards of the city, etc. 
Later, the Board may be called upon to 
advisa on all matters relative to the in- 
terpretation of the code, and make recom- 
mendations to the city authorities.. The 
Board will meet as often as requested by 
the Director of Public Works, and the 
members wil be paid a fixed sum per 
meeting. 1t is stipulated that members 
of the Board shall have a wide experience 
in their professions, and shall take a keen 
interest iu the building trade of the city. 
and shall thoroughly know the wards of 
the city. 


Architects, engineers, contractors, line- 
men, etc., often have to refer to drawings 
and blueprints in all kinds of weather, 
and usually find before long their prints 
are in a very dilapidated condition. A 
simple way of overcoming this trouble is 
to render them waterproof by saturating 
them with paraffin wax. If the prints 
are placed directly in a pan filled with 
this molten wax, they will soak up too 
much of it and will always feel more or 
less greasy to the touch. The most con- 
venient way, therefore, is to soak a num- 
ber of pieces of absorbent cotton cloth a 
foot or more square in the wax. When 
these pieces of cloth are cool, lay as many 
as are required (depending on the size of 
the blueprint) on a table or other smooth 
surtace, place the print on top of these, 
and then on top of the print lay more of 
the cloths until it is entirely covered. 


Strand, W.O.2 


Jerusalem. Plan, elevation, and section. Mr. 


W. J. Palmer-Jones, architect. 


Interior of а Country House Hall. from the Royal 
Academy, by Mr. Jesse D. Cast. 


War Memorial, Radley College Chapel, Abingdon. 
Sir T. G. Jackson, Bart., R.A., architect; Sir 
George Frampton, R.A., sculptor. 


After this is done it is only necessary to 
run a hot. iron over them for a few 
moments. The print will immediately 
absorb the paraffin until the surfaces 
become saturated. If the table on which 
the work is carried out has a highly 
finished surface, a layer or two of heavy 
wrapping paper should be placed between 
the cloths and the table. A good plan is 
to interpose a piece of wrapping paper 
between the iron and the cloth also, as it 
will prevent the iron from being fouled 
with the wax. 


Mr. Cyril Е. Johnston, of the famous 
firm of Messrs. .Gillett and Johnston, the 
Croydon clock makers and bell-founders, 
gave some very interesting details of the 
art of which they are the leading prac- 
titioners. Mr. Johnston described fully 
the perfect way of tuning. The bell was 
formerly treated as possessing only one 
tone, whereas it has really many, of 
which at least five are now under control. 
The lecturer struck two bells in turn 
an ordinary bell and a ''perfect bell," 
and observed, referring to the purity of 
tone, that the tones ot Big Ben were 
enough to drive any good bell-founder 
into an early grave. Chaldon Church, he 
mentioned, has the oldest bell in Surrey, 
supposed to be dated 1250. Besides the 
revolution in tuning, modern bells are 
swung on ball bearings and hung in metal 
frames. These reduce. the stress and 
strain on tower, bells and ringers. Now 
that bells can be tuned more accurately 
than any musical instrument, it is hoped 
that in England there will be a revival of 
the carillon method. The firm is instal- 
ling twenty-three bells in the clock tower 
for carillon playing demonstrations—bells 
controlled by а machine like a gigantic 
musical box, to which any tune can be 
accommodated. | 

———— ө جح‎ 


The death is announced of Mr. Clías. Chit- 
tick, permanent director and chairman of Mat- 
thew T. Shaw and Co., Limited, constructional 
engineers, of Millwall, E., at Bournemouth, 
after а short illness. 


“І have been locked up seven days and it 
has learned me а big lesson and made me a 
Christian man," said Charles Thornton, aged 
46, described as a property repairer, of 12, Col- 
lege Street, Rochdale, who stood in the dock 
at the Rochdale borough police court last 
week on four charges of stealing a ladder, a 
tiled ash-guard, a tiled hearth, and a hand- 
barrow. He was sent to gaol for six weeks 
with hard labour. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL BUILDING 


TRADES' EXHIBITION. 


The International Building Trades’ Ex. 
hibition at Olympia opens on Saturday 
week, April 10, and remains open up to 
and including Saturday April 24. It will 
doubtless be visited by many who for some 
years past have had no opportunity oí 
the kind to renew their acquaintance 
with the exhibitors of the materials and 
appliances which they are called on to 
specify or to use in construction, and the 
various adjuncts of building in all 
branches. We hope the exhibits will be 
ready on the day oi opening, and that 
due publicity will secure the attendance 
of really interested buyers, whose presence 
is preferred by exhibitors naturally to 
large influxes of miscellaneous sightseers. 
То secure this, іп the mutual interest.of 
exhibitors and their clients, we give a few 
particulars of the exhibits more especially 
worth notice. 


Messrs. Engert and Rolfe, Ltd., whose 
name is a M household word where 
external and underlining felts, damp- 
courses, and all kinds of Rock Mastic and 
"Lithonite" sheet asphalte work ате 
concerned, show on their stand, 50 Row. D, 
specimens of exceptionally good, self- 
finished roofing felts for externa] covering 
purposes, and we note in particular the ex- 
cellent quality of their proprietary brands, 
'" Waterp'"' and “ Таісопие.” That а 
pure bitumen seli-finished roofing can be 
produced at the low figure at which they 
me offering “ Taleonite," will undoubtedly 
largely increase the sale of this brand, for 


which Messrs. Engert and Rolie, Ltd., 


inform us there is already an extensive 
and increasing demand. The firm's 
“Trinda’ bitumen rol dampcourse is 
also a remarkable line It is of the 
standard approved by the Ministry ol 
Health for the housing schemes, and will 
therefore be of special interest at this 
juncture. ‘‘ Trinda" is manufactured 
from genuine refined Trinidad Lake 


bitumen, and has no superior on the 


market. Messrs. Engert and Rolfe's con- 
nection with asphalte work has now been 
established many years, and in this con- 
nection their name and the superiority of 
their materials and work are very well 
known to architects, builders, contractors, 
and publie bodies throughout the United 
Kingdom. Their two specialities, which are 
of particular interest in view of the high 
cost of sheet metal: (a) Their “ Lima- 
lith " combined system of sheet asphalte 
with rock mastic asphalte upper layers, 
which forms a most excellent roofing 
for boarded flat roois, dormer tops, etc., 
while their reinforced system of rock 
mastic asphalte is equallv satisfactory in 
ihe place of sheet metal for lining box 
and vallev gutters, dormer checks, tanks, 
etc. ; and, as it is more than ever necessary 
to exercise economy in building construc- 
tion it is no wonder that these exhibitors 
have a large call for these two svstems. 
The employment of either of them in their 
respective positions is recommended, as, 
apart from the advantage of economy in 
cost. the stability and efficiency of the 
work are also unquestionably secured. 


Messrs. Kerner-Greenwood and Co., 
Ltd.. King’s Lynn, exhibit at Stand No. 
45. іп Row “C,” their well-known cement 
waterproofer, “f Pudlo.” The exhibits 
consist chieflv of apparatus and models 
which demonstrate the practical applica- 
tion of “ Pudlo," and comprise apparatus 
for testing the resistance of cement 
nermeation bv water under pressure, simi 
lar to that in use at their works for makinz 
the daily tests. A full-size section of a 


“ Pudloed °’ cenient topping. The lower 
edge of the.cuncrete 18 immersed in water, 
and the pertect dryness of the upper sur- 
face is proof of the power of a “* Pudloed ”” 
topping to keep down rising dampness. А 
short: length of stoneware drain-pipe is 
shown charged with water. The joints are 
made with three parts of sand and 1 part 
oi Portland cement and “Ри.” They 
are cheaper and more efficient than neat 
cement joints; also a good joint for iron 
pipes, instead of lead joints. We also call 
attention to a water tank constructed oi 
thin porous concrete blocks, to which a 
440. facing of ‘‘ Pudloed’’ cement has 
been applied during the process of manu- 
facture. It would be diíficult to devise 
a more stringent test of the waterproof 
properties of “ Pudloed '" cement. There 
are also shown '' Pudloed ” concrete tanks, 
dampcourses, etc., and details of the appli 
cation of '' Pudloed '" cement to the cure 
of flooded cellars and damp walls, etc., ete. 
This firm is noted for the artistic merit 
of its advertisements, and it was a happy 
thought to display some of the artists’ 
original sketches. We noticed advertise. 
ments by the following artists: —Chas. 
Shepperson, R.A., Stephen Reid.. R.E., 
Н. M. Brock, R.I, І. В. Squirell, R.E.. 
Oswald Cunningham, James Guthrie, Mrs, 
Nesbit, as well as some remarkably clear, 
“ Commercial” lettering of the word 
“Pudlo.” This section of their exhibit 
will attract architects and architectural 
students who will be interested in the 
technique of the drawings. 

The hansome-Vermehr Machinery Co., 
Ltd., of 14-16, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1, 
show at Stand 184, Row K, their Ran- 
seme 1920 street concrete mixer, No. 0 size, 
Latch capacity 5/6 cubic feet, with direct 
coupled petrol enzine, elevating hopper 
and self-propelling road wheels. This 
machine is fitted with swivelling boom 
and bottom discharge skip for distributing 
the mixed concrete. The firm also 
show the Ransome concrete mixer, No. 
1 size, approximate match capacity 2 
cubic yard, with fixed measuring hop- 
per, regulating water tank and fast 
and loose pulleys; the Ransome “ Ur- 
ban" tar macadam plant, No. 0 
size, approximate batch capacity 5/6 
cubic feet, with single drying drum, single 
axle paddle mixer. elevating hopper 
mounted on road whecls; the Ransome 
type “D” steel piling, which, famed 
for efficiency and great strength, is 25 per 
cent. to 33 per cent. lighter than compet- 
ing sections, and therefore, costs much 
less both to buy and to handle; the 
Ransome pile helmet (Crawshaw patent) 
for protecting reinforced concrete pile 
during driving; the Ransome tip waggon 
one cubic vard capacity, 24 in. gange, 
with roller bearings. which, exceptionally 
stoutly built, tips in a flash; and the 
Ransome hand-cart. a simple appliance 
which is superseding ordinary barrows 
because although its capacity is three 
times greater it can be hauled by a boy 
with greater ease than can a barrow by 
a man. 

Messrs. Perkin and Co., 
Junction > Works, Leeds, 
inz saw benches with fixed and rising 
tables, band  saws, vertical spindle 
moulders, and planing machines, but the 
novelty on the stand will perhaps be the 
bench type planer. made in two sizes for 
widths of 4 in. and 9 in. respectively. 
The machine is built on modern lines, 8па 
is of accurate workmanship. and intended 
for repetition work or to relieve the larger 
machines in a workshop by taking care 
oí all the smaller stuff. 

At Row D, Stand 58. the Improved 
Liquid Glues Co.. Ltd., Great Hermitage 


Ltd., the 


are exhibit- 


solid concrete floor is shown, with l-in.t Street and Bushell Street, London, E.1 


(Glasgow Depot, 35, Dunbar Street), are 
exhibiting “ Стола’ Extra Strength, for 
end grain work and other special purposes ; 
““Сміі” Standard Strength, for joinery, 
cabinet-making, veneering, lino laying, 
and all manufacturing and domestic pur- 
poses; апа  "Croid" Aeronautical 
Standard, for aircraft construction. An 
ingenious machine is shown for testing 
the strength of glued joints. The Govern- 
ment tests of all glues are made on a similar 
machine. Recent tests thus carried out 
have shown the consistent breaking strain 
of the “Extra” strength of “ Croid" to 
be 1,550 per sq. in. Demonstrations will 
be carried out during the exhibition on 
joints made оп wood, leather, and other 
material. Insol, the waterproof and heat- 
proof glue cement for plywood, metals, 
rubber, etc., which possesses the strength 
of glue and the insolubility of cement, and 
adheres to aluminium, oily woods, raw 
hide, etc., 15 also 'to be seen. 

The “Dry-Walls”” exhibit shows the “Ргу- 
Walls’’ method of construction, which. 
in order to secure the utmost economy and 
strength, makes use of poured concrete in 
the form of a solid wall, having an outer 
half of ballast concrete and an inner half 
of clinker concrete (as security against 
condensation). , A central and vertical 
dampeourse in the form of bitumastic 
sheeting secures absolute weathertightness. 
By the use of the special wall tie the 
strength of a solid wall is obtained with- 
out puncturing the central sheeting; a 
6-ın. wall on this system is stronger and 
more weather-resisting than an 11411. 
cavity brick. wall. These facts, combined 
with the great economy effected in labour 
and material by the use of the “ Dry- 
Walis'' shuttering, should appeal to ail 
builders and contractors either engaged on 
or contemplating building operations. 
“ Dry-Walls," Limited, will show various 
sections of walls constructed on their 
system indicating clearly the practical 
application of the central vertical damp- 
course and the novel method of ensuring a 
perfect lap to same at all points. The 
“Drv-Walls ” economical shuttering will 
he available for inspection, and the sim- 
plicity of its use will be demonstrated. 

Messrs. Vickers, Limited (Building 
Department), are showing at Stand 71 
and 72, Row D, a portable concrete brick 
machine for hand power, making six 
bricks at a time, and designed to make 
concrete building brichs of the standard 
British or Continental dimension, plain 
or coloured. Also their concrete partition 
slab machine Їог making elabs of vary- 
ing thicknesses from 2 in. to 4 in. (5.1 
to 10.2 c.m.) Hollow or solid slabs for 
partitions or external walls may be made 
on these machines with square edges or 
with grooved and tongue joint. Agricul- 
tural pipes can be produced at a very low 
cost by the use of a special attachment 
fitted to the partition slab machine, which 
admits of the production of three or five 
pipes with butt joints to be manufactured 
at each operation. The Vickers-Hobbs 
block machine produces blocks, hollow or 
solid. on the face down system, which is 
admitted to be far superior to any other 
method of manufacture By their special 
face plates it is possible to obtaim the 
same natural effect as that produced by 
dressed stone. Their concrete interlock- 
ing roofing tile machine consists of a 
light portable plant for producing inter- 
locking roofing tiles of any desired colour 
or surface, and perfectly wind and weather 
proof. The doors, windows, gates, 
dressers, etc., shown on the stand are 
examples of standardised joinery now be- 
ing produced for supplying the build- 
ing trade. 

Wavgood-Otis, Ltd. (established 87 
years), lift engineers by appointment to 
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switch 1s fitted to the machine. 


and glass. 


of position indicators are shown. Alsotheir 


Waygood-Otis electroil lift, consisting of 
direct acting ram beneath platform, oper- 
ated by patent oil pump coupled to elec- 
trie motor and electrically controlled ; a 


model of the Waygood-Otis hand lift 
operated by endless rope; a model of the 


Waygood-Otis hand lift operated by hand 
rope, and controlled by foot brake; and a 
model of the Waygood-Otis automatic 
electric passenger lift. Among the smaller 


items shown there are included rope grip, 


W.I. top hung gate, sample automatic 
locks and car switch pushes and bell in- 


.licator, etc. 
Messrs. Е. McNeill and Co., Ltd., the 
спеша: patentces and manfacturers ul 


asphaltie roofings, and for over 70 years 


Government contractors for these felts, 
show rolls of all kinds of felts for ex- 
terior roofing, underslating, lining, and 
suund-deadening purposes, ete., as used 
during the war for aircraft buildings, 
Imspitals, inspection bonds, factories, hut- 
ments, etc. 
"Lion " roofing, which is the highest 
«rade of the so-called “ rubber type ” of 
roofings in the market manufactured in 


rolls 24 yards by 1 yard, suitable for use 


in all climates. Models showing the 
application of the McNeill's ** Combinite " 
system of roofing, as applied to flat or slop- 
ing roofs, demonstrate clearly the advan- 
tages of **Combinite”” roofing. Other 
models of Mansard, flat, North Light, and 
Belfast roofs are shown covered with suit- 
able roofings. Particular interest attaches 
to the treatment of gutters, valley gutters, 
and flashings. Of special importance is the 
model showing the indestructibility оі 
“Slagbestos,'' i.e., the perfected form of 
McNeill’s patent slagwool. ‘‘ Slagbestos ” 
15 the finest non-corductor extant, 
and is absolutely fireproof, soundproof, 
and vermin proof. It has many uses in 
building construction, shipbuilding, cold 
Storage insulation, boiler, and pipe 
‘covering, and thousands of tons have been 
used on Britain's biggest battleships and 
the largest cold stores on land and 
refrigerator steamers afloat. For use in 
connection with many of the housin 
schemes throughout the country, McNeill's 
dampoourses, owing to their high excel- 
lence, are being very widely specified, 
For lining reservoirs, aqueducts, tun- 
nels, swimming baths, miniature lakes, 
ponds, ete., MeNeill’s pure bitumen 
sheeting is strongly recommended. 
Special pattern pipe-coverings are shown 
which are remarkably easy to apply and 
to remove for repairs. These are highly 
efficient insulators, and effect very con- 
siderable economy in fuel consumption. 
The Willesden Paper and Canvas Works, 
Ltd., at Stand No. 97, Row Е, are exhibit- 
ing on full-sized sections the application of 
Willesden paper under slates, Willesden 
baper on close-boarded roofs as under. 
lining, and Willesden 4-ply paper as direct 
roofing with battens. Also we have selec- 
tions of their canvas specialities, flaxes and 
cottons, but their principal exhibit is, 
«t course, the Willesden 2 and 1-ply paper 
lor underlining and underslating, and 
Willesden 4-ply for direct roofing. Тһеу 
are also exhibiting their unique speciality 


‘of polo goal-posts, for the supply of which * 


Of particular interest is the 
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H.M. the King, show their Waygood-Otis 
‚electric passenger lift to'convey visitors 
freo of charge to and from the gallery. 
This lift is arranged for dual control by 
car switch with attendant in the car, and 
automatically, without attendant, by push 
buttons in the car. Тһе change-over 
The car 
is of up-to-date design constructed in steel 
The wrought iron enclosure 
work illustrates one of the many designs 
that can be arranged. Two different forms 


world. 


slate, stone, metal, etc. 


use a wooden plug to receive the screw. 


They are invisible when in position, and 
can be fixed in five-sixths of the time it 
A trial of the 
“ Household Outfit," at 3s. 6d., will con- 


takes by the old process. 


vince every purchaser of their utility, and 
that anything from a coat-hook to an over- 
mantel can henceforth be securely attached 
to a wall, and as readily detached when 
removal is desired, without an atom of 
damage and with a pleasurably meritori- 
ous abandonment oi the use of swear- 
words that generally accompany the 
householder's vain attempts to get his 
wooden peg into crumbling plaster or 
stubborn brick, or, when once there, to 
induce the screw to remain in secure 
cohesion therewith. 

The stand of the Brilliant Siem Co., 
Limited, 38, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C., No. 
146, Row H, is in a prominent position, 
having three frontages each 20 ft. They are 
showing all kinds of signs, including the 
popular brilliant fascia, also high-grade 
show-cases and counter-cases, etc., and an 
outstanding feature of the exhibit will be a 
model of their freehold works at Shep- 
herd's Bush, being an exact reproduction 
in every detail. These works 
largest sign-works in the kingdom, cover- 
ing three acres and emploving 500 hands. 
They are the inventors and patentecs of 


the brilliant letter, protected in all coun- 


tries. They have branches in Manchester, 
Leeds, and Antwerp, etc., and are always 
pleased to show architects, builders, etc.. 
over their works, submit sketches, quote 
prices, etc., for anything in the sign or 
letter business. 

The Leeds Fire Clay Co., Ltd., are 
showing at Stand 125, Row G, Burman- 
toft's terra-cotta—-'' Marmo,”  ''Leíco," 
“ Greyco," Vitreous, ete., еіс. Burman- 
toft's Faicnce—for interior and exterior 
decoration. Burmantoft’s fireplaces—lor 
mansion, office, school or cottage. Glazed 
bricks and tiles—''Impervit"'" leadless 


glaze; the largest manufacturers in the 


world. Patent partition bricks—for 
closet cubicles, bathrooms, shower Бай 
installations, etc. Specialities for swim- 


£| ming bath construction—scum channel, 


terra-cotta coping, graduated cove bricks, 
etc. Cliffs” “Imperial ” porcelain baths. 
Duckworth's patent bath—for housing 
schemes. Economy of space and efficiency 
of working.  Fireclay sanitary goods— 
lavatories, urinals, closets, sinks, wash- 
tubs; “ Cliffs " and “Oates and Green ” 
are noted the world over for quality and 
excellence of design. New patent lavatory 
tap — working parts concealed, but 
readily accessible: all exposed parts in 
porcelain and easily cleaned. Drain pipes 
and drainage specialities. | Johnson's 
patent grease extractor—a novel and 
simple method of preventing grease from 
entering the drains. Its use should be 
insisted upon by every surveyor. Mangers 
and stable and farm fittings. Firebricks, 
furnace blocks, etc.  Frittite refractory 
bonding cement—for repairing, setting, 
jointing. and pointing all kinds of fire- 
brick work, gas retorts, flue linings, 
cupolas, kilns, coke ovens, furnaces, etc. 
Claridge's Patent Asphalte Co. (proprie- 
tors, the Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd.) As- 
phalte— made from the original formule, 


they hold the practical monopoly of the 


Any reader not yet using them should 
not miss the exhibit of the Rawl-Plug Co., 
Limited, of Lenthall Place, Gloucester 
Road, S.W.7, which embraces their novel 
and most useful fibre plugs for fixing 
securely anything that is required to be 
held by a screw to walls, or to any surfaces 
of plaster, brick, concrete, cement, marble, 
Anyone can use 
them; there is no damage to walls, such 
as frequently attends the futile attempt to 


are the 
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and is recognised as the highest standard. 
“ Clarmo "—the latest jointless flooring 
composition; a non-conductor of heat, 
readily shaped into coves and borders. 
Easily cleaned and economical. 

At Stand 33 the British Reinforced 
Concrete Engineering Co., Ltd., of 1, 
Dickinson Street, Manchester, exhibit the 
various applications of their well-known 
system, which combines in one material 
the strongest form of reinforcement and 
the most convenient form for securing 
really accurate construction. There is no 
type of structure in which the system 
may not be used, ensuring the same good 
features-—ease of fixing, accurate spacing, 
greatest safety, and real economy. For 
the heavy 10448 of workhouses and 
machinery floors, or for the light loads of 
dwelling-houses and offices, it is unsur- 
passed by any. Of its increasingly wide- 
spread adoption we have from time te 
time illustrated and described many ex- 
amples, and in no «ase has it failed to 
secure the gratified approval of those who 
have used it. 

Messrs. John Tann, Ltd., of 117, New- 
gate Street, E.C., exhibit a selection of 
their well-known safes—‘‘ The World's 
Best Security,” as their many records of 
successful resistance to fire and burglar 
fully entitle them to claim as their watch- 
word. Few makers have had such long 
and wide experience, or are as well quali- 
tied to give expert advice as to the selee- 
tion of safes. and this will readily be 
tendered to all who visit their stand. 

The British Uralite Co. (1908), Ltd., 
of 8, Old Jewry, E.C., have on view а 
fine selection of their Asbestone tiles and 
sheets for roofing and lining, as used by 
the L.C.C., Н.М. Office of Works, the 
Admiralty, the War Office, the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, and the leading 
architects of the country. Light, and 
therefore facilitating a far lighter super-* 
structure, thus favouring economy ; sub- 
ject to no loss hv breaking, either in 
transit or fixing ; fireproof, vermin-proof, 
and damp-proof; rapidly fixed to either 
wood or steel framing; dry when it 1$ put 
up, so that paper and paint can at once 
be used. to great saving of time, and 
favourably contrasting in cost with most 
other similar materials, its use is deserv- 
edly growing in all countries and climates. 

The recent success of the Ironite Com- 
pany, Ltd. (Messrs. S. Thornely, Mott and 
Vines, Ltd., 11, Old Queen Street, S. W.1) 
at the Ideal Homes Exhibition will cer- 
tainly be repeated. In our recent issue of 
February 27 we illustrated and fully de- 
scribed the merits of their unique system 
of Aero block construction, and its many 
advantages over brick or monolithie eon- 
struction, and drew attention to the 
merits of ''Ironite" as a flooring mate- 
rialj or for waterproofing walls, reser- 
voirs, tanks, ete. These will be found 
fully represented, and the visitor will do 
well to avail himself of the courtesy with 
which the applications of the company's 
specialities are explained. 

Venesta, Ltd. (the General Shipping 
Co., Ltd., 4, Great Tower Street, E.C.), 
the great ply-wood specialists, have 8 
room covered with their ply-boards 1im 
lieu of lath and plaster, which altogether 
avoids the damp, always pernicious in 
newly-built houses, and offers an admir- 
able medium for the effective and perma- 
nent decoration of walls and ceilings. 
Attention is also directed to their fine 
exhibit of some excellent oak panellings 
for dining-rooms, halls, libraries, etc., 
and some very good parquet flooring. 

Berger's paints and varnishes, steadily 
progressing towards the completion of 
their second century of use, are, as al- 
ways, illustrated by successfully executed 
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schemes of colour decoration by the 
makers themselves. At their stand the 
_ artist and the craftsman, alike will get 
free the experience, the íruits of which 
are so effectively displayed, and so render 


certain the success of their own applica- · 


tion of the firm's various 
which have found such favour. 

The Carron Company, of Carron and 

Upper Thames Street, whose reputation 
for solidity of construction has, through 
its long history, established an unsur- 
passed guarantee of endurance and suita- 
bility, and has been ever increasingly 
marked by tasteful and refined craíts- 
manship, show a variety of designs of fire 
grates and their adjuncts, so extensive as 
to facilitate their adoption in the houses 
of any period or style, from the cottage of 
the peasant to the palace of the prince. 
Ii any reader is unable to visit their 
stand, he will do well to send at once for 
their No. 81 С “Longden Catalogue,” 
which will be forwarded free on applica- 
tion, and will assuredly be useful, what- 
ever the extent or character of his in- 
tended selections may be. 
_ The Kleine Patent Fire-Resisting Floor- 
ing Syndicate, Ltd., of 133-136, High Hol- 
born, W.C., exhibit their patent fire-re- 
sisting fans, roofe, and staircases, for 
which absolute resistance to fire, and 
economy of sound-proof construction, are 
guaranteed. British throughout, the re- 
putation of the firm will deservedly be 
enhanced by the examples shown. 

The Beaver Board Company, Ltd., of 
4, Southampton Row, W.C.1, have done 
more than most to enable us to get rid 
of lath and plaster and bad and dear 
paper-hangings, and give us walls and ceil- 
ings that will last as long as the house 
and never crack or fall, however furiously 
and fast the motor-bus or the lorries strive 
to shake down our structures. Beaver 
Board, as most readers know, is white 
Canadian spruce shredded and pressed into 
panels of convenient size, which are nailed? 
to the studdings or ceiling joists. The 
surface is then finished with distemper or 
paint, and the joins covered by wood strips 
or mouldings, which give a rich panelled 
effect. Wherever tried it has stimulated 
increased demand, but it can now be ob- 
tained in unlimited quantities, and no 
reader should omit to apply at the com- 
pany's stand for a sample and  par- 
ticulars. 

One of the earliest, and still one of the 
most reliable makers of pure bitumen 
dampcourse, the famous “Red Hand 
Brand," Messrs. D. Anderson and Son, 
Ltd., of the Lagan Felt Works, Belfast, 
and Roach Hoad Works, Old Ford, E., 
still challenge comparison with many more 
modern substitutes, and with good reason 
and results. Absolutely to be relied on, 
any likely user unable to get to Olympia 
will do well to make early application to 
either of the firm's addresses for full par- 
ticulars (marking their letter “ Dept. №”) 
to receive early attention. 

All in search of seasoned hardwoods— 
and not a few are with scanty success at 
the present time—may be reminded that 
they are the speciality of the old-estab- 
lished and always reliable firm of Messrs. 
Win. Oliver and Sons, Ltd., of 120, Bun- 
hill Row, E.C. Theirs is an exhibit which 
will well р а careful inspection. so 
superior and in many instances unique 
are the specimens shown. 

“Тһе Three Good Things” no decorator 
should be without are effectively displayed 
by Messrs. Walter Carson and Sons, of 
Battersea, at Stand 192, Row K. Probably 
none are more widely used or more univer- 
sally appreciated. “Muraline,”” the per- 
fect water paint, is made in thirty shades, 
and sold in a dry powder in 24, 5, and 


specialities 
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“ Coverine,”’ 
at 


7 №. packets ; also in kegs. 
the celebrated white  undercoating, 


once, .with one coat, transforms black and. 


white, and the work can be second coated 
іп a few hours. © Velvarine’’ is a lovely 
white Japan, for both iuside and outside 
work. It never cracks, and works freely. 
Never have science and the long experience 
of this old-established firm combined more 
advantageously in the production of three 
such indispensable mediums making for 
beauty aud durability. 

А+ Stand 100, Row Е, “ Ronuk,’’ Limi- 
ted, of Portslade, Sussex, 16, South Mol- 
ton Street, W.1, and 285, Deansgate, Man- 
chester, will invite inquiries for estimates 
for polishing floors, panelling, and all in- 
terior work by their unique process, which 
certainly transcends any other system of 
wax-polishing with which we are familiar. 
Hard woods, soft woods, and composition 
floorings are given a beautiful and perfect 
finish which always looks well and can be 
maintained in perfect order at a low cost 
for upkeep. The work is done by the com- 
pany's own workmen, all specially trained, 
and who follow no other occupation. 
Twenty years’ results have embodied an 
ever-increasing list of contracts embracing 
work in buildings in every part of the 
kingdom. 

Messrs. Mann Egerton and Co., Ltd., 
of Norwich, London, Ipswich and Bury 
St. Edmunds, at Stand 15, Row B, are ex- 
hibiting à very neat and complete semi- 
automatic electrical plant for country and 
farmhouse use. Not only does this plant 
provide for lighting and heating but also 
allows for power for pumping, and the use 
of domestic electrical labour-saving ар- 
pliances, such as electrical irons, kettles, 
fans, hot plates, percolators, etc. This firm 
also specialise in a petrol air gas system 
for country houses, clubs, stores, railway 
stations, etc., and also for laboratories in 
isolated districts, known as ‘‘ The Sun from 
the Drum " or “ The Willett Air Gas Nys- 
tem." The cost of the machine is quite 
moderate for such & well built and de- 
signed plant, and every care is taken by 
the company to fix it with the greatest ad- 
vantage to each particular house where it 
may be installed. This plant on view at 
their stand is well worth the attention of 
all eountry visitors who have no modern 
system of lighting, heating and cooking 


in their homes, and owners of works, 


laboratories, etc., will find in this system 
one which gives them all the advantages 
of coal gas. | 


ed — ——— — 


Owing to the dearth of houses, certain mews 
in the West of London are being converted into 
small. habitable flats. The offer of a coach- 
man's house in one of them was made to a 
correspondent of the Morning Post, a fair-sized 
studio-room downstairs, and over it two tiny 
bedrooms, and tinier kitchen and bathroom, 
the decoration of all five to be at the tenant's 
cost. And the rent asked for this accommoda- 
tion was £300 per annum, plus £500 premium! 

Further progress has Бсеп made with the 
scheme of the Manchester Corporation for 


building houses on the Anson estate. In con-| 


nection with each of the sixteen new types of 
houses agreed upon between the Committee 
and the Ministry of Health plans have been 
finished. and the Committee is now engaged in 
the work of preparing quantities. This will 
take about a fortnight, and then the Commtittee 
will invite tenders from local contractors for a 
considerable number of houses. 

Rose Castle, which will get à new tenant 
through the death of Dr. Diggle. formed .the 
most important domain of Inglewood Forest, 
and has been an official residence of the Bishops 
of Carlisle since the thirteenth century. During 
the Civil War it was held for the King by 
one of the Lowthers, taken and retaken bx 
Rovndhead and Cavalier, and finallv given 
back to the Bishope of Carlisle at the Restora- 
tion, It was proposed some time ago to sell the 
famous old castle as being “no longer re- 
quired ” for an episcopal dwelling ; but, so far, 
it has been spared this indignity. 


‘tion of all suc 
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CONCRETE: ITS USE AND ^ ABUSE* 
By InviNG К. Рохр, F.A.I.A., 


Past President of the American Institute of 
Architects. 


I have written so much abstractly on archi- 
tecture and architectural principles that it is 
good again to get down to hard and ¿ast 
matters and fix my hypotheses in the concrete. 
I say "again," for many years ago, as chair- 
man of the Committee on the Allied Arte of 
the American Institute of Architects, 1 was 
the author of a widely circulated report from 
that committee dealing with concrete as à 
medium of architectural expression. I have 
had but slight occasion to put into practice 
the theories I then advanced, but I have con- 
tinued to hold, and still maintain them. 

Since that time the use of concrete in build- 
ing operations Was (grown apace, and en 
thusiasts and specialists have arisen to scatter 
their words and their works broadcast—some- 
times, though not always, the: words being 
more attractive than the works—sometimes 
the words and works alike bordering on the 
grammatically atrocious—as, for instance, 
when the beauties of cast rock-faced-concrete 
blocks have been urged and the monstros!- 
ties themselves have made pitiable what 
otherwise might have been semi-respectabie 
structures—‘‘ semi," mind you, not “ wholly,” 
respectable, for the taste which could advo- 
cate and incorporate into its product such 
base imitations could not create or fashion a 
thoroughly respectable structure. Some two 
years ago, while acting as chairman of a 
board to adjust and settle, perchance, juris- 
dictional differences between the carpenters, 
the architectural iron workers, and the sheet 
metal workers of Chicago, 1 suggested face- 
tiously that the fabricators of imitations 
should be penalised by giving over to the 
trades whose products were imitated the erec- 
imitations. Thus stonemasons 
should erect all tin fabrications simulating 
stone cornices, architraves, or entablatures, 
and do plastering where plaster simulated 
Caen-stone—one might put it “con ’’-stone— 
on walls and in vaulted ceilings. My plea- 
santry was met with hearty and strenuous 
disapprobation; each trade wanted to tell its 
own little he and to reap the benefits which 
each felt certain would accrue to it in a world 
so slightly endowed with the elements of 
sincerity or of good taste. 

So my first item of advice, if I may be ре: 
mitted to offer advice to a body of men in- 
terested in the development or handling oí a 
comparatively new ard altogether worthy 
building materiai, is to treat the product 
with respect, to shun and scorn imitations. 
to recognise limitations, which attach to аг 
materials, as well as t» all men, and to work 
within those imitations. This is not saying 
that because a thing has been опе, ал! 
frequently and apprcfriately done, іп one 
material it: shall not be done in another or 
a new material which may be employed with 
equal propriety; however, the new material 
should not employ forms which are purel: 
distinctive of the old, but should deveiop 
forms which inharentlv characterise the new 

What these characteristic forms тау be 
is a subject for verv searching study and 
analysis, Реве through synthesis rather 
than analvsis will the characteristic forms 
disclose themselves. So was it in the nas 
with the old materials—so probably will ıt 
be with the new. 

Now concrete is a material which lends it- 
self to many kinds of manipulation. It can 
be cast, poured, pressed, assembled in the 
shop or on the job; it can be applied ir 
liquid or in solid form to the work immed:- 
atelv in hand. бо many are the possible 
methods of its application—such a -liversitv 
of means may be employed toward ite legit! 
mate ends. that scme of its enthusiastic spon 
sore see in it a panacea for structural iil: 
and possibly for esthetic building ills. a sub- 
stitute for all previons*y employed building 
materiala—excepting, possibly, door hinges— 
and а perfect end in itself. Therefore, it be- 
hoves those who can impartially survey the 
entire field to offer both warning and en- 
couragement—ercouragement in its legiti- 

* An address delivered before the National Confer- 


ence on Concrete Housing, held in Chicego. 
February 17, 1920. 
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mate use; warning against its too free em- 
ployment, especially where other materials 
may better serve the conditions. The eco- 
nomics of the general situation favour con- 
crete, and through this factor aione there may 
arise a tendency toward its too general em- 
ployment; toward its substitution for other 
materials which, though perhaps costing 
more in mere money, satisfy the senses and 
better fulfil geographic ani «fimatic соп. 
ditions. The cheapness and ease of casting 
a flat slab of concrete has led certain enthu- 
«14848 to advocate the general adoption of а 
flat slab type oi roof in any and ali parts 
of the country (and ultimately of the world). 
It is advocated for a.northern climate because 
it can very cheaply be made strong enough 
io hold a load of snow and ice. But that is 
not what a roof is for—it is to shed snow 
. and ice. The flat slab roof is advocated for 
a southern climate because the overhang for 
shade is so cheaply procurel. The shade is 
desired, but not at the exnense of ugliness, 
wh'sh resulta from unembellished overhangs 
—and concrete embellishments are expensive. 
The factors of ease and economy in manu- 
facturing concrete slabs, whether to һе 
applied vertically or horizontally, contribute 
to а "simplicity ’’ which tends toward stu- 
pidity aud to a barrenness which begets ugli- 
ness. Where the genera! form is stupid and 
ugly not much іп the way of reclamation can 
be effected bv proportioning of windows or 
application of superficial ornament. If the 
mass is interesting and appropriately con- 
ditioned, geographically and  climatically, 
slight defects in details will not too seriously 
challenge itihe taste, but an ugly mass is fatal. 

In spite of tihe fact that the learned ones 
will voint out that concrete was a favourite 
building material with the ancient Romans, 
and that traces of it are found attaching to 
Greece, Egypt, and the ancien? Orient, con- 
crete as employed by modern Americans is a 
new material. the science and art relating to 
which are not fully developed. Much has 
been done to satisfy the conditions of its 
employment—much more remains to 'be done. 
The newness of an art, or the suspected 
newness of an art, is a sufficient cause for 
criticism or antagonism in the average 
American eye. We are the most conservative 
people as regards art and the arte on the 
face of the earth. We will not accept 
materials and methods on their merits and 
attempt to develop their intrinsic qualities or 
worth. Art fis about the only line along 
which we are conservative, however; that 1s, 
we conserve very little along material lines— 
and we do sling dead art about recklessly and 
embalm its form in lasting and eternally re- 
inforced concrete in which they appear more 
dead than heretofore conceivable. The fact 
that they are embalmed in a vital and 
vigorous material emphasises the fact of 
death. There are those who claim that these 
dead forms are alive—but only to the dead 
do the dead live! Concrete is a vital material 
full of charactér—let us give № its vital 
forms. 

Because concrete has Їог so long a time 
been poured into moulde or forms, and be- 
cause of the coarseness of its ingredients, one 
of which was stone which could go through 
a 2-in. ring, the earlier designers, and I fear 
there were architects among them, coupled 
in their minds concrete with crudity and 
coarseness of detail, and, being dependent 
upon precedent, and knowing not where else 
to look, fell upon the crude Spanish detail 
and b:oad masses of the early Spanish Mis- 
sioms as representative of what best might 
be embalmed in concrete, and so Spanish 
missions distorted into bungalows and cot- 
tages and palaces spread like a rash over the 
face of the country. Ав technical and 
mechanical difficulties were overcome and 
processes refined, the rash itched to take 
another form of disease and turned into a 
classic fever, with now and then a touch of 
Gothic ''pains " noted particularly in the 
traceries on solids and in voids. The fever 
still burns, the pains stil grip. Expensive 
forms are built up and destroyed to produce 
effects which already, ad infinitum, ad 
nauseam, have been better achieved in stone. 
However. this is not always to be. 

The waste entailed in the destruction of 
specially constructed and expensive forms 


has become apparent to many concrete users 
and exploiters, and their efforts to prevent 
the consequent loss, especially in case of the 
smaller residences and the houses with which 
this conference is тоге particularly concern- 
ing 18641, has introduced an element which 
may well call for restraint in its application. 
For the sake of economy, forms are used and 
reused in close proximity. When such forms 
are not perfect in themselves and in utmost 
good taste, monotony in repetition becomes 
deadly, and woe is it to him whom cruel fate 
has condemned to inhabit a unit im an 
environment жо constituted. Life and joy 
and self-respect must be absent from the 
dweller amid such surroundings. Even whece 
the forms are charming aud singly in good 
taste. repetition robs them of individuality 
and unfits them for occupancy by anyone pos- 
sessed of character and personaiity. Indivi- 
duality of character and personality are 
absolutely necessary т the units which go to 
make up the mass of a civilised and self- 
respecting society. Consequently another 
injunction, which 1 offer by way of advice, is 
to avoid wastage of forms—but even more ta 
avoid the monotony which must follow the 
unrestrained employment of апу *''motif," 
ugly or charming. Introduce spice into life 
in the way of variety. . The principle under- 
lying this admonition is just as applicable to 
a mil town as it is to the most highly 
developed suburb. In point of fact, little or 
no distinction should be drawn between the 
mil town and the “swell ’’ suburb. ]t 
should exist possibly only in the size of units; 
it should not exist in the expression of d 
taste and mental and bodily comfort. Per- 
haps 1 am getting ahead of the age and of the 


present topic. I hope not. 
In spite of the manifold апа varied 
means, methods, "processes, applications, 


manipulations, textures, surfaces, and colours 
appertaining to the use and employment 
of concrete as a medium ой archi- 
tectural expression and embodiment, I am 
not certain that I should advise its sole and 
unlimited agency in housing the activities 
of any one bomba or community. Imn- 
deed, I am quite certain that I should not so 
advise; and ihis not altogether on the 
ground of a needed variety, but that there 
are other materials which transcend even con- 
crete as a medium of certain desired expres- 
sions of the human spirit in the art of archi- 
tecture. And 1 should desire to see no com- 
munity curtailed of. or denied, the right and 
power to express the best thalt is in it т the 
materials best adapted to that expression. 
Thus marble, granite, iron, bronze, brick, 
elate, each one possesses inherent qualities 
or characteristics not translatable into con- 
crete even through the agency of base and 
artificial imitation. In the matter of bri:k, 
for example, there is scale to the unit which 
relates the mass to human desire and experi- 
ence in an intimacy possible with no other 
material, while in natural colour and texture 
the range is ‘boundless. But even with all 
that, brick needs other materiale in its neigh- 
bourhood for contrast and variety, nurple- 
green of slate, soft white of stucco, weathered 
gray of timbe:s, with carvings and turnings, 
and craftsmanship which cannot be imparted 
by a mould, however exquisitely the surface 
be wrought by the modeller’s hand. 

I assume that as an architect Т am expected 
to say that the only way to make concrete 
an accredited and acceptable building material 
adapted to all human material and esthetic 
needs is to have its essence filtered through 
the alembic of the architectural profession 
or its representatives. 

If you wish me to say it, of course І will— 
with reservations. Now the most stupid of 
anachronisms are perpetrated by so-called 
architects (they really ave untutored archzeo- 
loyists or, rather, grave robbers), and the 
most. ‘blatant of modernisms, out off from all 
context of history, have emanated from, 
again, so-called architects (they really are 
unlettered sentimentalists). But I will say 
that the possibilities of concrete ав a medium 
of esthetic expressio: in building may best 
be apprehended Юу a sincere architect, with 
knowledge of modern social conditions 
and tendencies, working in co-operation with 
those who know the material at first hand 


nothing but to develop the latent and in- 
herent possibilities of a worthy materiai. 
Such architects exist, such material men exist, 
They should come together. It should be a 
function of such conferences as this to bring 
them together. 

I must say one word here as to what should 
characterise the architect іп whom the 
material man and the public may well 
»lace their confidence, being assured 
that his will be leadership—vreal leadership 
and not selfish and autocratic domination. 
That architect must not exploit any mate.ial 
or system, but must ‘be able to recognise and 
free to employ the most effective and appro- 
priate under the individual conditions. Не 
must sense the sociological, including the 
social, ethical, and esthetic tendencies of his 
time so as to aid his client іп the sympathetic 
expression of them, curbing wasteful, de- 
moralising. disintegrating fendencies, апа 
aidiug toward social unification; diagnosing 
present. conditions and meeting the situation 
with skill and clarity of vision rather than in 
applying formule learned by routine in the 
schools. The architect should think in 
advance of the public and see the goal and 
the way thereto more clearly. Pity the 
publie which follows, and condemn the arohi- 
tect who pursues, the selfish and blind course. 

Now, in зо far as this paper constitutes а 
report to be discuesed, or otherwise sent to 
oblivion or laid aaide for future reference, 
which amounts to about the same thing, ite 
elements may be summarised and augmented 
as follows :— 

IMITATIONS. 


Concrete has & character of ita own; there 
is no call to torture it into imitations of 
stone, wood, bronze, or other material. De- 
tails cast in moulds should bear the plastic 
touch of the modeller and not the chisel 
marks of the sculptor. 


Economy. 


Forms suited to the special purpose should 
be used—and forms extravagant of labour 
and material should be avoided and shou.d be 
employed only where duplication can be 
accomplished without monotony. 

MONOTONY. 


Even a good thing,ceases to be a good thing 
when used in excess, and two concrete houses 
from the same forms, placed side by side, is 
an excess—euch treatment is permissible only 
in barracks where men are in uniform and 
drilled into the same line of thought, act, 
and movement, all individuality being elimin- 
ated. 
| SLABS. 


Flat slab roofs may at times and in places 
be appropriate. A general use would be 
deadly unless counteracted by features, the 
initial expense of which would more than 
offset the element of economy, which alone 
would seem to call for a wide prevalence of 
such roofs. 


MONOLITHIC FORMS. 


This method presents advantages in 
certain types of structure. Тһе appearance 
of mass and strength is enhanced by mono- 
lithic treatment. Openings and corners can 
be characteristically and ornamentally treated 
at slight or no additional expense. Houses 
pre-cast from monolithic forms and trans- 
ported as slabs or as units are to be looked 
upon with suspicion as tending to create 
types and general monotony. 

Brocks. 


(a) Units.—Concrete blocks laid to he effec- 
tive as units may perform a legitimate 


esthetic as well as structural service Tex- 
ture and colour can be given them. Their 


danger lies in exaggerated scale and general 
uniformity. Stone has the advantage of lend- 
ing itself to cutting and fitting in length and 
height without consequent economic waste. 
The manufacture of concrete blocks should 
be studied with variety of size as well as 
appropriate scale in mind. Corners and 
angles should be true, and crude and rock- 
faced surfaces avoided. й 

(b) Backing for Stucco.—This is a legiti- 
mate field for the use of concrete blocks. 
Scale need net be taken into account, neither 


and who also are sincerely working to exploit! need such matters as sharpness of corners 
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and angles or crudity of surface. Uneven 
chipping where blocks are cut approximately 
to the desired outline presents no obstacle to 
the perfect finish. Surfaces should be such 
as to which the stucco wiil most readily 
&dhere. 

COSTS AND PERMANENCE. 


In a letter from an official of the United 
States Housing Corporation I find these 
words: 5 We were satisfied that there were 
certain types which would produce a good 
practical house at a very moderate cost, but 
it appeared to us that this could be done oniy 
where the same unit was repeated indefinitely, 
and our belief was that this would produce 
a deadly monotony." As to the monotony 
we have already heard; as to the cost and 
permanence or durability, let me say that 
there may be cases where permanent houses 
would be a drawback in a developing cc'.- 
munity. There would be very little saivage 
in а wrecked concrete house, while tie 
wrecking would entail almost as much ex- 
pense as the constructing. Unless a com- 
munity is well ''zoned," buildings of a too 
permanent nature are an economic waste, 
even though the initial cost may be the same 
as for a building of less permanent character. 
Where, as in many of our communities, change 
is the order of the day, well constructed 
buildings of a more temporary nature 
are desirable. Buildings of a temporary 
nature can be “fire stopped " and made safe 
for occupancy. 

FIREPROOF CHARACTER OF CONCRETE HOUSES. 

In the letter above referred to, these words 
appear: “We found that the people who 
were Interested in the concrete house were. 
almost without exception, trying to build 
every part of the house in concrete, including 
porches and all the trim." This would seem 
to me to indicate a deficient sense of humour 
on the part of the people referred to, as well 
as defectave vision. I will grant that the 
designs of manv architects who never intended 
to make a joke of their work are such as to 
be readily translated ınto concrete, and would 
not lose in the process; but a concrete man 
with a sense of fitness—I'll call it humour— 
would not deign to effect the translation. 1 
must still warn the enthusiast against excess ; 
excess of imagination us well as excess in 
material means, or some of them may wish 
to make tho door hinges out of concrete after 
all! Fireproofness, so to speak, and per- 
manence are good qualities, for which it is 
possible at times to pay too much. 


METHODS AND MEANS. 


How to make the house reasonably fire- 
proof, reasonably durable, reasonably attrac- 
tive and reasonably economical in cost and 
in upkeep presents a series of problems for 
the architect and the concrete expert. 
As an architect, I shall receive the findings ot 
the concrete expert and will make such ар- 
plication of the methods and means presented 
as may suit the particular case. I will even 
present the case beforehand to the expert— if 
it is not already covered—and aid him in his 
solution. I will even ask him now to present 
types of floors in structure and finish which 
are durable, economical and appropriate to a 
small house. I will ask the same concerning 
the roofs, high-pitched, low-pitehed, and flat. 

There ate many problems to be solved in 
connection with the design, construction and 
location of the concrete house, and I соп: 
gratulate the concrete and cement interests 
that thev have enlisted the services of ко 
manv serious-minded and enthusiastic men 
in the quest for the best along these lines. 1 
hope that architects of vision and deep 
feeling may be called upon to co-operate. 


—— Ө «4»—— — — 


On Lady Day a new stained-glass window 
was unvelled 12 the Lady Chapel of the Church 
of the Annunciation, Stanground. Hunts. The 
central light contains a representation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, ecated beneath a canopy 
of blue, and holding the Divine Child on her 
lap. On one side stands St. John the Baptist. 
and on the other side is St. Etheldreda, the 
two patrons of the parish and of the diocesc. 
The work, in design and execution, is that of 
Mr. А. К. Nicholson. of Tufton Street, West- 
minster, brother of Sir Charles Nicholson. the 
well-known architect. and also of the organist 
of Westminster Abbey. | 


missing and since presumed dead. 


Our Illustrations. 
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INTERIOR OF 2 COUNTRY HOUSE 
A 


This illustration is a reproduction of 
a water-colour shown at the Royal 
Academy Exhibition, 1919. Mr. Jesse D. 
Cast, of Balham, designed it, his commis- 
sion being to adopt the period of Francis I. 
The narrowness of the panels retains a 
certain Gothic feeling, whilst in detail 
Italian influence is evident. 


THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITIONARY 
FORCE MEMORIAL AT JERU- 
SALEM. 


This is to be erected on Mount Scopus, 
one of the most commanding sites round 
Jerusalem, about one and a-half miles to 
the north-east of the city, near the Nablus 
road. The cost will be about £15,000, of 
which £11,000 has been subscribed by 
officers and men of the E. E.F. The simple 
and bold character adopted befits its pur- 
pose, and the rugged nature of the sur- 
rounding country. The monument is to be 
built of local stone, with doors and window- 
frames of bronze. The great central pylon 
will be a landmark, and is flanked by sub- 
sidiary pylons at the four corners with a 
semi-circular colonnade 23 ft. high to the 
east and west. 'On the south side at the 
base of the main pylon facing the city 1s a 
court containing a sculpture group, larger 
than life size, representing mourning 
women and children of the Allied 
nationalities engaged on this front; this 
group is surmounted by a figure of '' Vic- 
torious Реасе” standing in a niche. The 
sculpture is to be part of the architecture. 
On the north side in a corresponding posi- 
tion to the sculpture group is a bronze 
doorway to the interior with two sione 
staircases one each side leading to the flat 
roof over the semi-circular colonnade, from 
which magnificent views of the city and 
surrounding country can be obtained. The 
interior consists of three domed and 
vaulted chambers in which are stone panels 
in a series of apsidal recesses on which will 
he carved the names of all those who were 
killed, died of wounds, or were posted as 
Vari- 
ous other records of the campaign will also 
be placed in the interior, and the halls will 
be available as places of rest and medita- 
tion for visitors. The main dimensions of 
the memorial are as follows: Height, 
110 ft.; length. 154 ft.; width. 126 ft. 
The desien is bv Mr. W. J. Palmer-Jones, 
of the firm of Messrs. Palmer-Jones and 
Grant, 11, Buckingham Street, Adelphi. 
and was chosen by Field-Marshal Lord 
Allenby from a number submitted in com- 
petition among the officers and men of the 
E.E.F. 

RADLEY COLLEGE CHAPEL, 
ABINGDON. 

The illustration shows the War 
Memorial designed by Sir T. G. Jackson. 
Bart., R.A., for those of the school who 
fell in the South African war. The monu- 
ment is of alahaster with a bronze panel 
bearing the names. The statue of St. 
George is by Sir George Frampton, R.A., 
the rest was executed by Messrs. Farmer 
and Brindley. 
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The committee in charge of the King Ed- 
ward Memorial to be erected at lo!yrood 
have given instructions to proceed with the 
work at once. with a view to an unveiling 
ceremony by the King in July next. 


The Executive Committee of the Burns 
Federation have agreed to accept the offer of 
Messrs. Harland and Wolff, Ltd.^to remove the 
remains of Highland Mary. and also the monu- 
ment. to a site in Greenock Cemetery, adjoin- 
inr the James Watt Memorial. A mural 
tablet in Laird Street will locate the place 
where the remains were originally laid. 


¡ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS. 

The 174th exhibition of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water Colours numbers 215 
subjects, and is of fairly level all-round 
interest, to which the industry of not a few 
of the exhibitors nas materiauy contributed. 

Mr. Hughes Stanton, K.A., the Vice 
President, sends seven, the two of '* Equihen, 
France " (2 and 14), perhaps the best. Mr. 
Arthur Hopkins tollows with six, “lhe 
Fight Interrupted” (5), and “А Rough 
Day for a Batne”” (96), both of considerable 
merit, as is also " The Stepping Stones” 
(124). Of Mr. Eyre Walker's ten, © Squallv 
Weather near the Isle of Wight’ (1) wel 
deserves its primacy of position. < The Farm 
Yard ” (8) and the “ Mill Dam" (12), by 
Mr. George Clausen, R.A., are welcome 
examples of their kind, while, in another 
vein, “ Camblain L'Abbe—Snow " (157) will 
well please his many admirers. Of the nite 
she sends, Miss Ciara Montalba probably 
scores best with “'Lrabaccolo, Venice" (6). 
but Numbers 90, 39, and 45, all scenes of the 
delighttul city she knows so well, are good. 
Мг. Thorne-Waite distributes his favours 
more widely, but always with discretion buth 
as regards choice and method; perhaps most 
so, among the nine sent, is his “Goden 
Light " (204 on Screen No. 2). Mr. Нешу 
5. Luke, R.A., is best among his eight win 
his "Morning Sun" (14) апа “Тік 
Schooner” (194).  " Criffel trom Bowness” 
(15), and “ Warwick Castle " (101) are Mr. 
Hobert Little's excellent contributions to his 
total of seven. 

Mr. T. M. Rooke is equally fortunate with 
all his five subjects, “ Lhe South Aisle of 
Westminster Abbey * (41) and “Тһе Cloister 
Doorway ” (156) being fully up to his usual 
standard. Mr. 5. J: Lamorna Birch varies 
his always delightful studies of Devon and 
Cornwall (21, 22, 60) with one of '" Ludlow” 
(155). Mr. Adrian Stokes, R.A., well sus 
tains his reputation with “ The Lake оі 
Thoune’’ (551 and “Тһе White Boat " (62). 
'" Chartres Cathedral" (91) and a ‘French 
Market Town (92) Бу Mr. Robert W. Allan 
is good; and so is his “London Bridge” 
(120). Mr. Robert Anning Bell's only ех 
hibit is “ The Toy Theatre ” (94). Somewhat 
akin in character, and each excellent, are 


Mr. Henry Henshall's “The Кай 
Lesson" (115) and * Тһе Foster Mother 
(213). 


Mr. J.-C. Dollman is, as usual, fortunate in 
all his six Sussex scenes (50, 133, 140, We, 
165, and 166). Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.ALG., 
К.С.В., has one of the most striking pictures 
in the exhibition, “Water Birds. on au 
African River” (163), which will commend 
itself alike to the ornithologist and to the 
lover of brilliant and rare birds. Mr. James 
Paterson, R.S.A., sends four familiar scenes 
in Edinburgh (33, 150, 154, 161), rendered as 
always with a charm that lends fresh interest 
even to the most familiar observer, and one 
less known, “Port Bahn, lona” (67). but 
none the less welcome. Мг. J. Н. Гоппе. 
R.S.A., is less fruitful. but for that reason 
all the more likely to be appreciated for his 
single subject, “Cloud Capped Towers" (15° 

Mrs. Allingham is also only once repre 
sented this year, but as effectively as ever- 


by her “Surrey Cottage” (207). Miss For 
tescue-Butler sends a striking “Highlan 


Mary" (73). 
—— 6 e < 
COMPETITIONS. 

CLEETHORPES PEACE MEMORIAL СомРЕТ 
TION.—' The Competitions Committee ol the 
Reval Тише of British Ar2nitects desire 
to call the attention of members and licen- 
tiates to the fact that the conditions oi the 
above competition aro unsatisfactory. Ih 
Competitions Committee are in negotiatit 
with the promoters in the hope of secu": 
an amendment. In the meantime, membTs 
and licent:ates are advised to take no pat 
iu the conipetition. | 

— @@— 

The Royal Commission on decimal coma 
in their well-reasoned report expres ^7 
opinion that it is not advisable to make an 
change in the denomination of the currency 
and money of account of the United Ки 
dom, with a view to placing them on a dec 
mal basis. 
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DISCUSSION UPON SIR AMBROSE 
POYNTER'S PAPER. 


(Continued from page 232.) 


Our social relationship cannot be improved 
until the meaning of the of industry 
is thoroughly San dicnded by both Capital 
&nd Labour, and until the ultimate value to 
the individual and the community of such 
factors in their relation to production amd 
profits and wages ls fully understood. 

It must be agreed that production is good 
or bad for the individual and for the com- 
munity, juet as profits are likewise good or 
bad. High wages, regulated hours, and im- 
proved conditions of labour are also dis- 
tinctly good or bad for both the individual 
and the community. All these things are far 
too important and too closely associated with 
the vital issues of life to be merely incidental. 

A great change has, as it were, suddenly 
taken place in the oytlook and conditions of 
life. Change, we all know, is eternal, but we 
must not be content, as we have been hitherto, 
simply to adapt ourselves carelessly ; we must 
attempt to control and fashion these changes. 
We can certaanly endeavour to give some 
conscious direction to these changes, which all 
know are inevitable. . 

The British Isles have a population of some- 
thing like 45.000,000. and comparatively few 
in pre-war days and fewer to-day have ав 

many of the good things of life, that is to 
sav. the necessary good things, as they would 
de&re to possess. 

The housing conditions im this country 
before the war were, I think it is now fully 
admitted, a disgrace to civilisation, and the 
great labour unrest had ite inception, I am 
convinced, an the disgraceful conditions 
under which the great mass of the w orking 
people were condemned to exist.- 

It will. I think, be generaliy admitted that 
before the outbreak of the great war we had 
reached a condition. far removed from 8 
peaceful social life. The entire nation was 
divided into factions, each struggling for its 
own part, regardless ‘of the bano interest. 
The war with all Из ghastly story hastened 
the process which inevitably was in the 
making. 

The discontent of labour arose because 
society, developed upon undefined lines, left 
no place in its processes for the ranks of 
labour. Millions of men never seemed to 
realise they were alive until the war came. 
Their lives had been spent in work without 
any conscious aim in life. They became 
obsessed with the idea, born of false doc- 
trines taught in war exile, that thev had 
worked to make others rich. "They refused 
to admit that all that із best in life thev 
owed to brain and not to muscle, and thev 
eet up the claim to the sole right of the title 

“worker.” 

Not verv long before the outbreak of the 
war, it was asserted, and with a certain 
accuracy, that between one-quarter and one 
third of the people of the British Tsles were 
living upon the border of starvation, the 
proportion being the smaller or larger frac- 
tion according to the opinion as to exactly 
where lav this border line. some fixing the 
line further from the central standard of 
comfort than others. 

The truth of the statement that the Ameri- 
сап workınan was better clothed than his 
British comrade was in those days weil 
recoznised. The shortage in school accam- 
modation for the education of the children 
was also fullv well known. The third great 
disabilitv under which the workers of this 
country laboured was the absolute famine in 
houses. For years this increasing famine 
had alarmed those who gave the subject сате- 
ful and serious attention : but the community 
az a whole was quite content to trust to the 
unregulated and amsatisfactorv results of 
чпрріу and demand for the solution of this 
the greatest of all social problems. 

I have etated on many occasions lately, 
and I do mot think the statement has been 
controverted, that the shortaze before the 
outbreak of the war in houses for the people 
reached at least 250,000. Tf, therefore, the 
average size of а family in this country be 
placed at five persons, we have one and a- 
quarter million veonle without homes. If 
we want to build, however, not merelv to 


15-- a. Rodin. “еа Cam > apa Pie a 
supply the bare necessities of, shall 1 Say, 
the commercial situation, but for realisation 
of the full national life, which is the goal 
of our conscious aim, this figure of one quar- 
ter million houses is preposterous and, per- 
haps, should be nearer double that figure. 

This was the state before the war. How 
do we stand nationally in respect of houses 
to-day? To meet the bare necessities of the 
people we must have at least three-quarters 
of a million houses, perhaps even a million 
houses. Taking, however, the former esti- 
mate and applying the calculation of five 
persons per house, we find that three and 
three-quarter millions of people are without 
the (bare ftecessities of life in so far as 
housing accommodation ie concerned. 

No one will deny that the provision of 
adequate and satisfactory homes for the 
people is an absolute essential of a happy, 
peaceful. and  wellordered national life, 
and no one certainly will admit that this 
essential has ever been fulfilled in the past. 

What was the cause contributing to the 
shortage in pre-war days of the homes so 
urgently needed for the people. and why was 
the known annual defici jencv in houses 
allowed to accumulate year by year until it 
reached such alarming proportions ? 

We know that the deficiency in pre-war 
days was due to the failure of the supply 
to meet the demand, and that the supply 
lagged behind the demand simply because 
those agencies in whose hands rested the 
provision of houses considered, rightly or 
wronglv, that the supply of the most needed 
tvpe of workers” home was not an economic 
proposition, and therefore the efforts of 
these bnilding agencies were directed in 
other and more satisfactory channels. 

Ав wages increased, and as hours of 
labour were reduced, so the cost oi build- 
ing graduallv but surely increased; but I 
think it will be generally agreed. that there 
has been for many years a ''dead set 
against the paying of higher rents. 

It appears to be obvious that, unless rents 
advanced as the cost of building advanced, 
as represented by higher wages and reduced 
hours of working, the time was necessarily 
bound to arrive when that type of house, 
with renis fixed arbitrarily, as it were, 
without a definite and proper relation to the 
cost of production, would cease to be built. 

I have said on many occasions that the 
law of supply and demand in the pre-war 
sense in respect of houses for the people 15 
dead. As in pre-war days when the supply 
of the necessary type of honse so urgently 
needed was rapidly falling behind the 
demand. so to-day, but unfortunately in a 
much vreater degree, the demand for houses 
was not, and is not, at a price above the 
cost of produciton, but at a price below the 
cost of production. 

At the present time there ің an unaccount. 
able obstinacy upon the part of the 
* worker to pay a price for the product of 
his labour commensurate with the wages he 
obtains for the manufacture of this product. 

When in pre-war days there existed a large 
section of the community whose Wages were 
too low to enable them to pay an economic 
rent. for a reasonable and proper home, I 
advocated, and feel sure that ту advocacy 
was justified, that the community at large 
should have taken over the provision of the 
homes for these people as in the nature of a 
public service. That such a service was 
equally as much the duty of the community 
as the provision of a good water supply or a 
proper and satisfactory drainage system. 
That the difference between the / economie 
rents of such houses and the rents possible af 
payment bv these low waged workers should 
have been а charge upon the community. АТ 
ternativoly that the wages of these people 
should have been raised to enable them to 
pav an economic rent. 

The former proposition in mv opinion has 
disappeared іп the light of present post-war 
circumstances. and I think it is universally 
agreed that the worker should earn aufficient 
to enable him to pay the proper rent for a 
proper home. 

That houses must be built to-day at a cost 
that prohibits the obtaining of an economic 
rent is an impossible proposition and will 
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eventualiy lead to the claim that all other 
things required by the people shou.d be manu- 
factured and disposed of at a price below 
the cost of production, which is absurd. 

The cost of all articles, whether houses or 
boots and shoes, whether clothes or bread, 
must increase proportionately as the wages of 
those engaged in the manufacture increase,. 
or as the hours of labour of those so en- 
gaged are reduced—se far as euch reduced. 
hours limit production. 

What, then, is the difficulty in connection. 
with house building? Has the cost of build- 
ing increased in the same ratio as the in- 
crease in the wages of the workers and the 


reduction in the hours of labour? 


I suggest that the entire trouble arises 
from the fact that the answer to this latter 
question 15 in the negative. 

The essential processes of genuine construc- 
tive effort are, without question, Production 
and Profits, and there can be little doubt 
that the nature of these essential processes 
is neither understood Бу employer or em- 
ployed. 

The real root trouble to-day and the chief 
cause of the present serious national crisis is 
Restriction. of Output. Is this restriction 
attributable to the refusal upon the part of 
the manual worker to maintain a reasonable. 
or, shall I say, pre-war output, or the refusal 
upon the part of the brain-worker to apply 
himself to the problems of life? 

We ail know that this refusal to main- 
tain output 1s a fact, whether it be in the 
deliberate limiting of individual energy such 
as 13 so apparent in most branches of. the 
great building industry where individual 
effort counts for so much, or in the refusal 
to accept labour-saving machines in other 
great national industries. 

We read that America has 35,000 automatic 
loome, whereas this country has only 12.000, 
and that only 8 per cent. of our coal 18 cut 
Бу machinery, where America cuts 50 рег 
cent. of hers mechanically. In this latter 


respect alone 18 E the reason for the: 


steady increase of prices in this country. 
Germany was in pre-war days steadily beat- 
ing us in the markets of the world in the 
cutlery trades, because of the adoption in 
that country of the best machines and the 
best methods. 

According to the Census of Production, 
British industries used only one-third to one- 
half the horse-power per thousand workers 
that America used. 

To-day architects are getting маа 
over the question of building costs. No part 
of the great science of building has received 
more attention during the last ten years 
from the members of this great profession 
than that affecting the building of homes for 
the peopie. In domestic architecture. British 
architects are ш the front line’ Architects 
have always been blamed for the inferior 


houses in which the great mass of the people 


have been and are férced to live; but in 
reality architects have had little to do with 
these houses. Тһе pre-war house of the 
worker, before the days of the Garden Cit; 
aud the Town Planning movements, in the 

vast majority of instances, had no assistance 
in its construction or design from the archi- 
tect. His services were almost always con- 
sidered quite unnecessary, and the fees for 
his assistance so much waste of mouey. 

Houses were built in thousands “like all 
other houses," Erected Ву the mile, and 
the architect was engaged only and not al. 
ways even then, to prepare a simple plan of 
stereotype house, for submission to and ap- 
proval by the local authority. Any attempt 
upon the part of the architect to obtain a 
vagiation of plan or design, more particularly 
if that variation necessitated thy use of a 
little more land per house (as И generally 
did), was immediately vetoed. The specula- 
tive builder either “off his own bat” or 
upon ‘instructions from the future building 
owner, gave directions to the architect. for 
so many houses upon a certain piece of land, 
of exactly the same frontage. depth and plan 
as those already іп the same street or in some 
other street. 

When the garden city idea and town plan- 
ning principles became better known, the 


architect had his chance and used it to the 


full. His great trouble was always the fixed 
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cost or almost fixed cost per house, We all 
remember the cottage exhibition held' in 1907 
(Sheffield), 1908 (Newcastle-on-Tyne), and 
1910 (Swansea), when the National Housing 
and Town Planning Council did so much to- 
wards the better planning of areas and of 
nouses. | 

Prizes were awarded for the best money 
value, and in the case of the last-named ex- 
hibition (as I think with the others), there 
were four classes of houses. 

Class A was a cottage with two bedrooms, 
living room, and scullery with bath, and the 
maximum cost was not to exceed £175. 
Class B a cottage with three bedrooms, liv- 
lig room, scullery and bath, maximum cost 
$200. 

* Class С a cottage with three bedrooms. and 
bath-room, parlour living-room and scullery, 
inaximum cost £225. 

Class D an open class, number of rooms 
not specified, maximum cost £350. 

The maximum prices were to include archi- 
tecis’ fees, and builder's profit, but not fences, 
boundary walls, cost of papering or colouring 
walls, but included connections of drains to 
sewers in the roadways. 

This was only 10 ten years ago. 

Architects from all parts of the country 
put their very best efforts into the de- 
signing of the houses erected in these ex- 
hibitions, put were criticised even then for 
the smallness of the rooms and the lack of 
many little accessories that go so far to make 
the home comfortable. It seems in looking 
'over these conditions and examining the plans 
of the cottages erected, that the results ob- 
unes for £200 and less were truly wonder- 

What has happened since these days to 
make the position so absolutely hopeless as 
it is to-day? 

Tino cost of common bricks (at works) in 
pre-war days was, say 24s. a thousand. То- 
day the eame bricks are 84s. per thousand. 
А superficial yard of 9 in. brickwork in pre- 
war days cost 7s. 6d., to-day it is 265. 

Masons received in pre-war days 9d. per 
hour, now they receive 13. 9d. ; labourers had 
6d. per hour, and now receive 1s. 6d. ; joiners 
9d. per hour, and now are paid 1s. 9d. 

Brickwork in the same part of the country 
where the above prices ruled was executed at 
the rate of 750 bricks per man per day 
(average). To-day, I am informed and am 
satisfied that the information is correct that 
. the output per man per day does not average 
more than 550 bricks. : 

А block of cottages erected in 1885, cost 
of labour only (brickwork only), £700. In 
1912, the same amount of work cost for 
labour only £1,740. | 

Of the total increase in the cost of the 
labour upon this piece of work, £100 was due 
to increase in wages and £940 was the national 
loss due to diminished s pla 

lhe cost per superficial yard in 1885 for 
the labour only of 9-in. brickwork was 84d. 
The bricklayer being paid 9d. per hour and 
the labourer 6d. per hour. 

In 1912, the same labour cost ls. 9d. per 
superficial yard. the bricklayer being paid 
104. per hour and the labourer 7d. per hour. 


doctrine. 


war and post-war cost of a £200 cottage, 
at least £200 is accounted for by restriction 


of output upon the part of those engaged in 


the various branches of the building in- 
dustry. 11 there could be an acceleration 
to quite a small extent of the pre-war output, 
I believe the £200 pre-war cottage should 
not cost more than £500 to-day. 


The employer who refuses to be educated, 


who embraces bld-fashioned methods, and 


does not accept new conditions, is limiting 


output and doing untold injury to the 
country. The worker who refuses to use new 
machinery ог adopt new methods ог 


deliberately reduces the quantity or quality of 
his output is also injuring his country and 
bringing untold misery upon the community 
and particularly upon his own class. 

There is no greater fallacy than the wide- 
|spread belief, unfortunately common to-day 
in this as well as in other countries, that the 
limitation of output reduces the possibility 
o: unemployment or that there is only а 
limited amount of “ work ” in the world, and 


that therefore if the output be increased by 
individuals there must inevitably be over-pro- 


duction and therefore unemployment. 
The doctrine that the world can only make 


use of a limited quantity of manufactured 


articles, and that М this quantity is manu- 


factured in the cheapest and most rapid 
manner thousands would quickly be un- 


employed, has been so assiduously taught in 


this country during the past few years that 


the workers have become obsessed with this 
Even in the light of the education 
produced ae a result of the war, many despair 
of ever removing the effects of this utterly 


false teaching. 
The industrial future of this country and 


indeed of the world is irrevocably bound up 
with the necessity for the removal of the 


baneful influence of this fallacious doctrine. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the serious- 


ness of the bearing of the pernicious doctrine 


of restriction of output upon the grave 
national problem of housing. 
Something like 200,000 workers are re- 


quired to repair the gaps caused by the war 


in the ranks of the building industry. With 
а ful and unrestricted output, the building 
industry has to-day only 75 per cent. of its 
pre-war capacity. 

To erect 200.000 houses per annum, and 
this should be the annual supply for ten 
yeirs, 500,000 men are required ; 
men, im order to carry out such a building 
programma, will be required to maintain 
their full pre-war output. 

The engagement of such a number upon 


house building alone would leave less than, 


200,000 men for aul other building work 


throughout the country, and would demand 
the recall of many thousands of building trade 


workers who have gone into other trades, 
chiefly engineering and mining. 

What are the actual facte in regard to 
housing progress? And from these facts are 
we not bound to view the future with grave 
misgivings? 

During the past six monthe only 560 houses 
and flats have been completed and ready for 


and these 


houses are, after all, only paper figures. I 
do not for a moment suggest that the рго- 
gress in connection with house building has 
not been considerable; 1 do definitely state 
that unless this progress reaches to such a 
point that the output of houses exceed: 
100,000 per annum—i.e., the normal require- 
ments of the population of England and 
Wales, this country will drift into a state 
second only in its serious nature to that had 
we been unsuccessful in the great war jus 
closed. 

It is interesting to note that the Ministry 
of Health hope to complete 200,000 houses in 
one year, and although half this period has 
passed, the total schemes approved repre 
sents little more than half this number. 

Although I think national housing, so far 
as it has suffered as a direct result of the 
war, deserves a great national grant to help 
in re-establishing at least its pre-war position, 
I believe there is à very serious danger ahead 
from the economic point of View. 

It is reasonable to suggest that if millions 
per day could be found to carry on a gigantic 
war and gain a great victory. at least three 
months' war expenditure can ibe found to put 
housing in a reasonable position, and so save 
grave internal national discontent. І think. 
however, that with production brought up to 
a pre-war level and wages fixed at a proper 
and reasonable amount, houses should be 
built, and I think one should say houses must 
be built, at a cost rendering certain possibility 
of the obtaining of economic renta. 


The discussion was continued by Messrs. 


W. J. H. Leverton (Architect to the Ministry 


of Health); Percy В. Tubbs, F.R.IB.A.. 
P.P.S.A.; H. Freyberg, F.S.I. (Member of 
Council); `C. McA-thur Butler, F.CIS. 
(Secretary of the Society); J. Herbert Pear. 
son (Member of Council); E. J. Partridge 
(Past Vice-President), and the President, 
Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrove, F.R.I.B.A. 
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All building operations in connection with 
new places of amusement are to be prohibited 
by the L.C.C. 

Тһе Scarborough War Memorial will take the 
form of a marble-lined temple, to be erccted 
in the Valley Park at a cost of about £7,500. 


Fiel Island, including the historic ruins of 
the castle, has been presented by the Duke of 
Buccleuch to the town of Barrow as a War 
memorial. 


Loans of: old English stained glass of the 
fifteenth century and French Gothic of the ях. 
teenth have been received by the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 


For the financial year 1920-21 the eetimates 
of the L.C.C. amount to £19,856,990, a sum 
which the Finance Committee report is very 
largely in excess of the Council's capital esti- 
mates for any previous' year. 

A proposal is before the Coal, Corn, and 
Finance Committee of the City Corporation 
for sanction to expend £458 out of the Cor 
poration's moiety of the Gresham Fund fer 
the renovation of the clock and carillon 


machinery and recasting of the bells at the 
Royal Exchange, which have been defective 


e 


ocenpation. The normal requirement in this 


In 1920, the same labour (for one super- 
self-same period is 50.000 houses, without a 


ficial yard of 9-in. brickwork) costs 9s. 4d. 


The bricklayer being paid 1s. 9d. per hour 
and the labourer 1s. 6d. per hour (assum- 
ing that one labourer attends to one mason). 

n 1920, the cost, therefore. of a similar 
block of cottages amounts, for the brickwork 
only (labour only), to £9,360. Compared 
with pre-war costs the increase in the cost 
of this work as a result of increased wages 
is ‘£1,543, and the increase in the cost of 
this work as the result of restricted output 
is £6,067. 

The reason for the great increase in the 
cost of building is to be found in the fact 
that there has been, without the slightest 
doubt, a great diminution of output. 

Upon the face of it. it appears fairly 
obvious that a cottage which in pre-war dave 
was built for £200 cannot cost £800 and even 
more, if onlv increased wages are to be taken 
into account. There must be, and is, а 
much more important explanation for the 
amazing rise in the cost of the work. 

I think it can be fairly easily proved that 
of the difference of £600, between the pre- 


single house towards the 750,000 deficiency. 


A further 992 are, we are given to under- 


stand, nearing completion. 

The average cost of the completed houses 
has been £757, exclueive of land, roads, and 
sewers. The highest weekly rents (so far 
approved) for the houses is 20s. per week, 
and the lowest 7s. per week in each case, ex- 
clusive of rates. 

The actual number of schemes for the lay- 
ing-ont of areas, approved of by the Minis- 
try of Health to date is 4,606, comprising 
in all 36,000 acres. 

The number of schemes for the building of 
houses approved bv the Ministry of Health 


to date represents 111.426 houses. 


If the progress to-day was comparable to 


апу extent with the above record of schemes 
submitted and schemes approved, there would 


be some likelihood of the housing problem 
being grappled with effectively. 
Unfortunately. all these figures of schemes 


submitted and schemes approved for the lay- 
ing-out of areas and for the construction of 


for some time past. г 


Owing to ап outbreak of measles in the 
school of the Architectural Association. 54 and 
35. Bedford Square, W.C.l, it was considered 
advisable to postpone for the present all meet- 
ings and social functions at the Architectura! 
Association. The conversazione and dance. 
therefore, that was to have been held last 
Friday will be held on Tuesday, April 20. ın- 
stead, and the tickets already issued will hold 
good for that date. : 


Mr. Frank Brangwin greatly puzzled a 
meeting last week of the Arts Committee of 
Carnarvon National Eisteddfod. He wrote 
consenting to give his services gratuitously as 
adjudicator on а set of cartoons; but one por- 
tion completely baffled the committee. The 
majority agreed that there was some my- 
sterious reference to “smoke.” In despair. 
the chairman submitted the document to а 
pressman, who discovered that what the genial 
artist desired to say was: “I hear that they 
smoke a mild cigar of excellent quality at 
Carnarvon, and should your committee care 
for me to act as adjudicator as to their merit. 
I will do so with pleasure.” 


April 9, 1920. 
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Currente Calamo. 


—— 
The Times Engineering Supplement 
very right:y describes the Victoria 


Memorial Hall, Calcutta, now  nearing 
completion, as a triumph of both engi- 
neering and architectural skill. The chief 

_ difficulty to be encountered, as our 
readers will remember, was the treach- 
erous nature of the Calcutta soil, in which 
nearly all heavy structures sink more or 
less. The foundations of the building, 
which we illustrated in our issues of Feb- 
гиагу 17 and April 25, 1905, and which 
was begun in 1904, showed signs of sub- 
silence that gave rise to alarm, but on 
investigation it was found that the subsi- 
dence was due to special circumstances 
connected with the foundation-stone cere- 
mony which were not likely to recur. 
However, Sir William Emerson, the 
architect, undertook to lighten the weight 
of the building, and as one measure to 
achieve this the high raised statue оі 
Queen Victoria by Sir George Frampton 
vas placed in the gardens instead of the 
main hall. The building has settled some 
8 in. only. Another difficulty was con- 
nected with quarrying the marble at 
Makrana, in the Jodhpur State, Rajpu- 
tana. А great deal of rock débris and 
rubbish had to be cleared away from the 
quarry beds befcre suitable pieces of 
marble could be obtained. The scarcity 
cf water necessitated the sinking of a 
well through 137 ft. of hard stratified 
геге to obtain the water necessary for the 
workvards. Plague, famine, and influenza 
affected the labour supply, as also did the 
war, many labourers being attracted to 
the munition factories. The marble used 
for the Victoria Hall is better than that 
used for the Taj Mahal at Agra in the 
17th century, taken from the same quar- 
гі-х, being whiter and more brilliant. In 
no part of the exterior facing is the 
marble less than 3 in. in thickness. The 
3-і. slabs are securely bonded into the 
slid brickwork backing, forming, con- 
structively speaking, а homogeneous 
mass with it. The style of architecture 
13 English Renaissance, with Indo-Sara- 
сепіс features. Тһе building is 330 ft. 
long and 258 ft. wide, the memorial 
200 ft. high. The dome, 72 ft. in internal 
diameter, has been constructed without 
the usual temporary centring or support 


—a suggestion of Mr. Vincent J. Esch, 


the superintending architect. When tle 
building is opened by the Prince of 
Wales it will have taken twenty years 
to realise this splendid conception of 
Lord Curzon, foreshadowed in a public 
speech shortly after the death of Queen 
Victoria. It is to contain a museum of 
Indian history, and will be surrounded 
bv beautiful gardens. 


We should not have thought that it 
was now possible to raise a new point 
upon the original Increase of Rent Act, 
1915, after the litigation there has been 
around this emergency statute. Yet this 
has been done in the recent case 
cf “Beavis v. Carman” in the High 
Court. Section I. (3) of the Act provides, 
for the protection of tenants, that there 
shall be no ejectment of a tenant from a 
house to which the Act applies so long 
as the tenant continues to pay his rent 
and perform the other conditions of the 
tenancy. Here the plaintiff sued for 
possession of a house at Dalston within 
the Act. The quarterly tenancy had been 
ended by the landlord's notice to quit at 
Christmas, and also by reason of the 
tenant's non-payment of rent due that 
quarter. The writ was issued on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1920, and on February 8 the 
defendant tendered the rent due to 
plaintiff's agent, who refused to take it. 
The Master had given leave to defend, 
and plaintiff appealed against this to the 
High Court. Mr. Justice A. T. Lawrence 
now said that this was à new point under 
the Act, and not an easy one. The de- 
fendant contended that she had never 
paid the Christmas rent until February 8. 
the half-quarter, and after she had settled 
the income tax and got receipt to send 
landlord. But the judge held that there 
had been no proof of any custom or agree- 
ment as to this. He ruled that the pro- 
tection of the Act only applied when and 
while the rent was paid as due. So in 
this case the landlord had a right to an 
order for possession when the writ was 
issued, as the tenant had failed to com- 
ply with the Act. Nor could he now 
reinstate the tenant as if she had paid 
the rent when due. There must be judg- 
ment for the plaintiff landlord, with costs. 


At the meeting of the Rochdale Town 
Council on Thursday, April 1, Councillor 


H. Shaweross, chairman of the Housing 
Committee, said that an agreement had 
been come to in regard to the erection of 
houses for the corporation which reflected 
to the credit of all concerned. In Man- 
chester, Bolton, and other places the 
authorities had had to go outside for 
tenders. Over 600 houses of various types 
had been allocated to Rochdale contrac- 
tors through the Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, who had agreed to erect 500 
houses this year. The price of the houses 
was about £870 for the living-room type 
and £950 for the parlour type. This was 
considerably less than the prices first 
submitted, because there had been some 
rather drastic cutting out of things by 
the architect and the Housing Commis- 
sioner's representatives. There was, 
however, a shortage of bricksetters for 
house-building. The reason for that was 
that the men were being taken for work 
outside the borough, where they were 
being given a bonus of £1 a week on 
buildings for industrial purposes. Unless 
very drastic measures were taken on this 
matter, Rochdale would not get 100 
houses this year. They had no control 
over men working outside the borough, 
but in the borough they were declining to 
sanction the erection of buildings except 
houses. This is becoming a matter of 
pressing importance to Lancashire. The 
Town Clerk of Manchester has convened 
a conference for yesterday to see whether 
any concerted action can be takén tostop 
the payment of bonuses. 


The signboard of the Roval Oak, Bettws- 
v-Cued—now in the market—is not the 
only one painted by a famous artist. The 
sign of а tavern called “The Pil- 
grim" is another on which, as the 
Manchester Guardian reminds us, two 
Royal Academicians collaborated, Frith 
painting one side and Augustus Egg 
the other. “We fully expected,” 
writes Frith, “that our pilgrim would 
have been allowed to take the place 
always allotted to signs at inns, but, 
whether from respect for his calling or 
lor the artistic merit with which he was 
invested, he was taken inside and rele- 
gated to the bar." There used to be a 
sign over an inn at Epsom, bearing the 
signature “ T. L., Greek St.," to which 
an amusing story is attached. It was the 
work of George “Harlow, an artist fairly 
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well known in the early nineteenth cen- 


tury who, having a grievance' against Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, painted a clever imita- 
tion of the style of the President of the 
Royal Academy, and after affixing the ini- 
tials and address of that august personage, 
presented it to an innkeeper in payment of 
his bill. Shortly after hearing of this 
atrocity Lawrence met the sign-painter in 
Portland Place, and fumed at him: “И 
this were not a long street, eir, I would 
have kicked you from one end of it to the 
other." “Would you?’ said Harlow; 
‘then I’m remarkably glad it's so long." 


In order to recognise the many years of 
useful work devoted by Mr. George Eaton 
Hart to the printing industry, the Com- 
mittee of St. Clements Press Pension 
Fund have decided to establish the 
George Eaton Hart Pension in connection 
with the Printers’ Pension Corporation. 
With this end in view, a dinner is to be 
held on April 23 at the Connaught 
Hooms, and it is hoped to have the sup- 
port of the leading master printers ot 


London, as it will be an opportunity for, 


them to show their appreciation of a life's 
work in the interest of printing. The 
chair will be taken by Lord Burnham, 
supported by Lord Riddell and other 
leading members of the craft. Mr. 
George Eaton Hart served on the 'Pech- 
nical Committee of the Newspaper So- 
ciety in 1894 on various questions arising 
out of the daily newspaper scales of the 
L.S.C. Later, with the same committee, 
he arranged the first scalé with the 
L.S.C. and the Newspaper Proprietors for 
working the linotype machine. He is a 
member of Council and President (1906) 
of the London Master Printers' Associa- 
tion, and also member and chairman of 
several committees He was one of the 
first members of committee, and after- 
wards Vice-President of the Linotype 
Users’ Association of Great Britain, 
which arranged the scales for working 
linotypes in the provinces, besides ad- 
justing many disputes in London and 
various parts of the country. He was co- 
opted as a member of the Newspaper 
Proprietors' Association Technical Com- 
mittee from its commencement until 
1917, and for several years chairman, to 
which committee all labour questions іг 
connection with the London daily and 
weekly newspapers were referred for 
settlement. He is à member of St. Bride 
Technical School Committee, and chair- 
man (1917 and 1918), member of the 
Advisory Committee of the School of 
Arts and Crafts, Southampton Row, also 
of the Borough Polytechnic Printing 
School, also lecturer to the various tech- 
nical schools. He is also a member of 
the City Labour Exchange Committee, 
chairman of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Printing Trade for the 
employment of wounded soldiers and 
sailors, and chairman of the London 
Local Advisory Committee for employ- 
ment of wounded soldiers. In conjunc- 
tion with the L.C.C., established fifteen 


years ago the first evening classes, 


specially arranged for printers’ boye, 
which are still carried on at Wild Street 
School, Drury Lane, and to which many 
boys have reason to be grateful for an 
improved education. 


—— @@— 


THE INTERNATIONAL BUILDING 
TRADES EXHIBITION. 


The International Building Trades 
Exhibition at Olympia opens to-morrow, 
and will, we trust, bring good results to 
all concerned. We continue from last 
week our description of the principal 
exhibits. 

Conferences and other meetings are 
organised by the Society of Architects at 
the exhibition, as follows :—Saturday, 
April 10: Opening day. The Architects' 
Club at the Princes Rooms, open to all 
architects and their friends. Light re- 
freshments at tariff charges. "Tuesday, 
April 13: Conference in the small hall, 
over the main entrance, 5.30 p.m. Wed- 
nesday, April 14: Architects’ Club open. 
Thursday, April 15: Luncheon to mem- 
bers of the Council by invitation of the 
president. Architects” Club open. Council 
meeting in the small Conference Hall, 4 
p.m., following an ordinary meeting at 
5.30 p.m., for routine business, and an 
extraordinary general meeting to confirm 
the special resolutions passed on March 
25 to alter the articles of association. 
Public meeting at 6 p.m., when Sir 
Charles T. Ruthen, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., 
senior vice-president, will open a discus- 
sion on “Тһе National Housing Policy, 
with Special Reference to the Cause of the 
Increased Cost of Building.” Friday, 
April 16: Public meeting in the small 
Conference Hall at 5.30 p.m. for the dis- 
cussion of a subject introduced by the 


Electrical Development Association. 
Architects’ Club open. Saturday, 
April 17: Architects’ Club open. 
Monday, April 19: Public meeting 
in the small Conference Hall at 
5.30 p.m. for the discussion of a 


subject introduced by the Federation of 
Building Trade Operatives. Architects’ 
Club open. Tuesday, April 20: Public 
meeting in the small Conference Hall at 
5.30 p.m., when representaties of the 
National Federation of Building Trades’ 
Employers will explain the new National 
Building Code. Architects’ Club open. 
Wednesday, April 21: Public meeting 
in the small Conference Hall at 5.30 p.m., 
when representatives of the Architects’ 
and Surveyors’ Aseistants’ Professional 
Union will explain the scope and objects 
of their organisation. Architects’ Club 
open. Thursday, April 22: Public lun- 
cheon at the Pillar Hall, 12.30 p.m., when 
representatives of Government Depart- 
ments, kindred institutions, public bodies, 
and the building industry will be the 
guests of the Nociety. Tickets, price 
12s. 6d. each, not including wines, may be 
obtained from the society at 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1, and, during the exhibi- 
tion, at the Architects” Club, Olympia. 
The luncheon is open to architects and 
their friends, including ladies, and also 
members of the building industry and of 
the general public. Architects” Club open. 
Friday, April 22: Public meeting in the 
small Conference Hall, at 5.50 p.m., when 
representatives of the British Gas Asso- 
ciation will open a discussion—'' Gas 


Heating in Relation to Economy іп 
Building." | Architects! Club open. 
Saturday, April 24: Closing day. 


Architects” Club open. All the public 
conferences are open 1o anyone inte- 
rested in the subject to be discussed. 
The council luncheon on April 15 is a 


private one given by the president. Tickets 
for the public luncheon in the Pillar Hall 
on April 22 are 12s. 6d. each, not including 
wines, and are available for architets 
and their friends, including ladies, and 
also for members of the public. 

One of the most interesting novelties is 
that shown by the Channello Construction 
Со., of 8, Warwick Court, Gray's Inn, 
W.C.1, at Stand 111, Row F, which has 
been evolved by a group of architects and 
engineers well versed in their subject, 
whose aim has been to produce a con. 
struction which has been found inex. 
pensive, effective, and rapid, and, while 
cupable of mass production, is yet appli 
cable to isolated structures. А standanl 
concrete block for walls, floors end гоо 
has all four edges grooved to ensure ран 
joints. The wide flanges provide ample 
surface for making vertical joints—a point 
where many slab systems are decided), 
weak—and also assist considerably in 
accurate laying. The blocks are at presen: 
being made in two sizes—24 in. by 12 n. 
for 11-in. walls, and 18 іп. by 9 in. tor 
9-in. walls, under pressure on special 
machines—one a hand machine for small 
jobs and a power-driven mass production 
machine for big work. The blocks аг 
absolutely aecurate in size and shape and 
exceptionally well finished. The process 
of manufacture allows the blocks to be 
made of the minimum thickness com 
patible with strength апа stability—i.c.. 
2 in. Whilst it is possible to reduce the 
thickness further, it is desirable to avoid 
any biscuit effects which may be pm 
duced by thinner walle. Тһе company 
are prepared not only to undertake direct 
building contracts, but to lend or sell 
machines which have a capacity of 4% 
blocke per eight-hour day per machine 
Walls are constructed providing a con- 
tinuous cavity wall. The outside slabs are 
made of ordinary ballast сопогче. 
cement, sand and stone. The outside sur- 
face may be left plain or may be ver 
effectively moulded to represent stone ol 
different designs. The inside blocks ar 
of clinker concrete with ballast concrete 
flanges. This arrangement provides a cun- 
tinuous ballast concrete column down thie 
interior of the wall, making for strengt 
and weight-carrying capacity, and alo 
for dryness by ensuring retention of hat 
in the house. The corners of the wil 
are arranged so as to give excellent 
strength and stability. The question ha 


been asked whether the cavity із con- 


tinuous round corners. The wooden 
models show that this is so. Openings are 
effectively dealt with, a special architrave 
block being manufactured for the purpo 
costing about the same—i.e., 64. or 74. 
eüch. Lintels are of reinforced concrete. 
The ground floor may be made of blocks 
laid on slabs. This method provides for 
ventilation and eliminates damp. Selected 
floor coverings can be applied when and 
where necessary. First floors are treat 

as will be seen. Standard slabs are used 
for the upper surface and slabs for the 
ceiling of room below, the whole bent 
carried on rolled steel joints of standard 
section. The cost of this method of floor 
ing is less than for a floor cast in situ. 
due to ease and speed of erection. The 
beams are simply laid in position as the 
wall is built, and the slabs are grouted 
in with cement mortar. With a epecial 
wall block manufactured on the sam 
machine, standard timber floors could b 
accommodated. The roof is of similar 
construction to the floor, but lighter. The 
slabs are clinker concrete laid on ster! 
beams. The surface of the roof is covere! 
with slates nailed to fillets. The slate 
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are used because a concrete ¡roof offers 
difficulties to waterproofing, in addition 
to its appearance being not all that could 
be desired. Both pitched and flat roofs 
may be used. With flat roofs the slabs 
will be ballast concrete, as in first floors. 
Timber-framed roofs can be used, but of 
course the fire-resisting qualities of the 
structure would suffer in consequence. А 
“ Channello"' structure is absolutely fire- 
resisting. A flue construction in blocks 
provides a hot air circulating system for 
heating the whole house. 

The Siegwart Fireproof Floor Оот- 
pany, Ltd., of 231, Strand, W.C.2, show 
their excellent flocrs, British through- 
out, capable of very epeedy erection, with 
a minimum of steelwark, and permanent 
and fireproof. The system avoids the use 
of timber, and has been largely used in 
the construction of munition buildings 
and other structures where stability and 
economy were of importance. | 

At Stand 125, Row С, Messrs. R. Сау 
and Co., Ltd., the well-known paint and 
enamel specialists, of the Langthorne 
Works, Stratford Market, E.15; and 
Walter House, Bedford Street, W.C.2, 
show a novel and remarkably interesting 
panel display, by which three painted 
panels, harmonising in tone, appear in 
frames at stated intervals. The remain- 
der of the stand is devoted to a compre- 
hensive exhibit of models, etc. 

At 9a, Row B, the British Roofing Com- 
pany, the proprietor of which is Mr. A. C. 
Jameson Green, Premier House, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1, show their 
well-known Alligator Asbestic slates, wall 
and ceiling sheets. Various methode of 
laying the slates can be adopted, but ıhat 
recommended for economy, of which the 
method is shown, is worth the particular 
attention of users, who should also note 
the small roof.of Alligator Asbestic cor- 
rugated sheets on view, which is an ideal 
roof for factory construction, being acid 
and chemical proof, and fire and rot-proof. 

At Stand 22, Row B, in the Gallery, the 
Cuirass Products, Limited, 39, Victoria 
Street, S.W.1, have some specimens of 
their cheap and wonderfully lasting Rust 
paint, which costs a halfpenny per square 
foot, never blisters or cracks, cannot oxi- 
dise, and unaffected by climate or weather. 
Аво their Wood oil, which does not re- 
quire frequent renewal, and improves the 
wood. There are also to be seen their 
Liquid Roofings, which, applied with а 
brush, cold, waterproof leaky felts, rusty 
Iron, zinc, concrete, and damp walls, at a 
iractional cost. 

The Wouldham Cement Company's 
famous brands of Portland cement are to 
be seen at Stand 108, Row F, including 
samples thereof. The various stages of 
the manufacture of cement are shown, and 
briquettes and cubes of various ages and 
mixtures for testing crushing strain, to- 
gether with aggregates of various descrip- 
tions both suitable and unsuitable for 
mixing with Portland cement. 
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of Bastbourne, on behalf of the 
m e town council and officials, has 
presented the borough surveyor (Lieut.-Colonol 
A. E. Preecott, D.S.O.) with a silver teapot, 
sugar basin end tonge, and milk jug, on tho 
occasion of his departure to take up the county 
surveyorship of Hertfordshire. 


The Bishop of Nyasaland dedicated оп 
Easter Day а war memorial of exceptional 
character which has been placed in the Church 
of St. John-the-Divine, Kennington, in memory 
of over 300 men who leid down their lives in 
the war. It is affixed to the south wall of the 
church, and tho centre-piece consista of a life- 
sized figure of Christ on the Cross, modelled 
and carved by Mr. N. Hitch. 'The architect 
was Mr. Burke Downing, F.R.IB.A., of 
Westminster. 


The Mayor 
embers 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


As briefly reported in our last issue, the 
Royal Institate of British Architecte met at 
9, Conduit Street on Monday evening, March 
29. Mr. John УУ. Simpson (President) was 
in the chair. The Institute met first in 
special general meeting, where the principal 
business was to pass the resolution: “That, 
subject to his Majesty's gracious sanction, 
the Royal Gold Medal for the Promotion of 
Architecture this year be presented to Mr. 
Charles Louis Girault, Membre de L'Institut 
de France (hon. corresponding Member of 
this Institute), in recognition of the merit of 
his executed work.” “his resolution waa 
moved by the President, eeconded by the 
hon. sec., and unanimously agreed to. 

The meeting then ıesolved itself into an 
ordinary general meeting, where the principal 
business was to hear Mr. Delissa Joseph read 
а ратег on 

.HIGHER BUILDINGS FOR LONDON. 

Mr. Joseph said that an article in the 
Estate Market column of the Times of 
January 1 last, suggesting that the demand 
for central prcperty might lead to the sanc- 
tioning of a type of building taller than any 
now existing in London, had led to a cor- 
respondence in which he had suggested that 
buildings might be permitted іп suitable 
situations as much as 200 ft. high; while Mr. 
Andrew Taylor, then Vice-Chairman of the 
L.C.C., had . the making of any 
change whatever. While this correspondence 
was going on Sir Martin Conway had de- 
livered an address before the London Society, 
saying that, if he had his way, he would 
knock London down, acres at a time, leaving 
large open spaces and erecting buildings 
thirty or forty storeys in height. He (Mr. 
Joseph) had been surprised that such а 
scheme should have been laid withouv pro- 
test before a £ociety whose main purpose was 
Btated to be the beautification of London, and 
had protested against it; nevertheless, the 
impressio: had got about that both Sir 
Martin Conway and himself were advocating 
‘‘зКуасгареге for London." The Press was 
emphatically against the idea—the Star had 
spoken of a ‘Ону of beetling heights, towers 
of Babel, and great cliffs of concrete ’’—and 
his suggestion of higher buildings had been 
greatly prejudiced by Sir Martin Conway's 
extreme proposals. Am objection to Sir 
Martin Conway's scheme, quite apart from 
the question of height, was that it involved 
& process of deetruction which would further 
involve a process of confiscation, or else lead 
to a long and tedious of realisation. 
But one sympathised with Sir Martin Con- 
way's desire to make London a town which 
people could live in, and not one which they 
must live outside, and eed that we should 
iry to get rid of the hideous crowds at the 
beginning and end of the eight-hour day. 
As for the labour-saving apparatus and the 
simplification of domestic life outlined by Sir 
Martin Conway, these could be equally 
applied to buildings of moderate height ав to 
sky | Other eminent people had made 
suggestions ; among these, Mr. John Hopkina, 
M.P., had pror that in a typical area of 
fifty acres ten acres should be covered with 
high buildings and the remainder of the site 
laid out as playgrounde. 'Ihis was obviously 
impracticable ав & financial transaction, be- 
cause it would involve the confiscation of 
forty acres of private property. 

Of his own scheme, Mr. Joeeph said that 
the present limit of height was 80 ft. and 
two storeys in the roof; whatever might bo 
the outlook of a building, no greater са 
could be allowed. Не advocated that build- 
inge 200 ft. high should be permitted faci 
parks, the river, and large open spaces, al 
that in the case of thoroughfares beyond 
80 ft. wide buildings might be carried up to 
& height equalling the width of the thorough- 
fare. A ft. building would represent a 
height about equal to that of the monument; 
it would have sixteen or seventeen storeys 
above the street level, but would be a modest 
structure compared with the buildings of 
thirty-eix storey3 advocated by Sir Martin 
Conway, or with American skyscrapers 
rising, in the case of the Woolworth build- 
ing, to fifty-seven storeys. He did not ad- 
vocate costly clearances; what he asked for 
was that the Building Act should be made 
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more clastic, so that owners ОЇ property in 
suitable situations might be enabled to 
develop their land to an adequate height 
when leases fell in, thus gradually relieviug 
the pressure of accommodation in London. 
The largely increased rateable value which 
would result could be applied in the widening 
of congested thoroughfares. His scheme had 
central London chielly in view, but there was 
no reason why it should not be applied to 
the existing main routes leading out of 
London, or to the numerous commons and 
open spaces within easy reach of the centre. 
In London itself there were numerous oppor- 
tunities. For example, Portland Place was 
125 ft. wide, the northern end of City Road 
130 ft., the widest part of Euston Road 160 
ft., Marylebone Road for part of its le 
120 ft., Whitechapel High Street about 100 
ft., Mile End Road 145 ft., and Clapham 
Boad about 130 ft. 

Sir Martin Conway moved a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Joseph. Speaking of the subject oí 
the paper. he said that he had gone to New 
York with a prejudice against skyscrapers, 
but that it had only taken him one day to 
be converted. In this matter of tall build- 
ings you had only to be in them, and you did 
rot want to live in a short building асали. 
The higher you went up in such buildin 
the higher were the rents, because people 
preferred to live high when they got the 
chance. So doing, they got out of noise, dust, 
and a good deal of fog. They left an епог- 
mous number of microbes down below, and 
got fresh air. more light and extensive views. 
Such buildings had been nicknamed sky- 
scrapers. and there was a prejudice against 
them. But what was a skyscraper? Sup- 
posing you put flats into the Victoria Tower 
and a lift up one of the turrete, it would be 
a skyscraper, but would it be any the worse 
for that? What he was after was keeping 
London inside its present circumference. 
London, he was told, was going to have ten 
million inhabitants. Where were these to be 
put? If into garden suburbs, it would take 
a dav's journey to get from London into the 
country, which would be a great unnoyance. 
Another thing was that he understood that 
twenty old city churches were likely shortly 
to be knocked down, and the sites sold for 
office buildings. Of eourse, with the value 
of land becoming so tremendous, and the 
population of the сіу drifting out so that 
there was nobody to go to church, there was 
a very strong argument for knocking down 
the churches. But if people were housed in 
really high buildings, it would relieve the 
pressure so that it would be possible to pre- 
serve the ancient monuments. He, per- 
sonally, did not care whether buildings were 
200 ft. high, 500 ft. high, or 5,000 ft. high; 
but he su there were practical people 
who knew the height up to which № was worth 
while to build—the height where you got the 
maximum income for the minimum о! 
relative cost. If we build а large enough 
building to hold a large enough number of 
people, we could have some kind of co- 
operative activity within it, so that in that 
one buildine we could have co-operative 
stores, clubs, schools, anything. The whole 
business and pleasure of a large community 
could moet cheaply be carried on together 
in a single large buildi . There was pro- 
bably some number 5,000 or 10,000, per- 
haps—which with minimum expenditure and 
maximum efficiency, could be housed together 
in one building of the right height, in the 
heart of London and surrounded by a con- 
siderable amount of open ый бага 
method of housing we could get on the 
soil of London a very much larger populetion 
than it could at the present time. The 
people would be better housed and the diffi- 
culty of transit considerably reduced. 

DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Andrew Tavlor, L.C.C., said it was 
the duty of evervone who loved London to 
consider this problem very carefully. He had 
visited New York three or four dozen times, 
and had before him now very strongly a 
vision of some of the churches and spires of 
that city. Trinity Church, at the head of 
Wall Street, had one of the moet beautiful 
врїгев in New York, flanked by tall build- 
ings, rising, some of them, 100 ft. above the 
spire and completely knocking it out. 
Another case was that of the church and spire 
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in Madison Ураг, Supposing we had such 
buildings in the City of London, they would 
spoil the present view from the river, the 
beauty of which depended on а certain 
symmetry and proportion in the buildings in 
the city, punctuated with the towers and 
spires of Sir Christopher Wren's churches 
and dominated by the dome of St. Paul's. Іі 
such a building were used exclusively for 
office purposes it wouid not relieve the іга. 
problem, but would greatly accentuate it; 
for where there were 100 clerks now, there 
wculd then perhaps be 1,000. "The whole 
argument of those who advocated tall build- 
ings was that these were to be both office 
and residential. But if we had children 
living sixteen or seventeen storeys up, how 
were they to get out to play? “Further, a 
man could not have his little bit of ground 
m which to grow a few vegetables and 
flowers. There would be elevators. of course, 
but these might get out of order, and imagine 
an old lady or young children climbing 400 
steps! Supposing a fire took place in the 
lower storevs, the elevator shafts and stair- 
cases would form vents and flues for draw- 
Mg up asphyxiating smoke, and the onlv 
way to get out would be by outside iron 
staircases. Take a dark winter’s night, with 
the steps covered with ice and snow, and 
imagine getting old ladies or young children 
down those steps. The loss of life would be 
appalling. The London Fire Brigade could 
not attack fires in the upper storevs of such 
buildinzs: they had the longest ladder in the 
world. but it was not long enough, and there 
was not pressure sufficient to throw the 
water as high as would һе needed. Instead 
of erecting very high buildings, we should 
make full use of the powers we had to-day. 
The present Act allowed buildings of elgh! 
or nine storeys, but how many London house: 
were up to that height? In the whole dis- 
trict of Bloomsburv they would find street 
after street with only here and there a. build. 
ing of more than four or five storevs. ТІ 
thev made full use of the powers they alreadv 
had they would get double the accommoda- 
tion in Bloomsbury, and, therefore, double 
the ratable value. Until such use was made 
of existing powers, it was unjustifiable to 
ask for more. 

Mr. J. Hopkins, M.P., said he agreed very 
heartily with Mr. Joseph's views and recom- 
mendations. But his own suggestion with 
regard to dealing with the fifty acres slum 
area in St. Pancras had been a little misin- 
terpreted. When suggesting that ten acres 
should be rebuilt and fcrty acres left as open 
space. he did not mean that the fortv acres 
should be confiscated Mis proposal was to 
purchase the fifty acres and utilise only ten 
acres for building, but putting the Бай lines 
во high that they would accommodate all. 
and more than all, the people who now lived 
on the fifty acres іг one and two «огох 
houses. He was afraid this idea would по 
be carried out. He quite understood why 
trorkmen objected to the liftless barracks that 
had been built for them in London; he wonld 
hate to live on the sixth storey if he had to 
walk ap and down the stairs. But such 
buildings need not be ucly, and they mighi 
be made comfortable. You could not have 
central heating, continuous hot-water sup- 
ply. and other things that the housewife 
wanted in houses built eight to the acre: 
but you could have them, and have them 
cheap!y, in high buildings. As to some of the 
objections which had been raised, it was pos- 
&ible to have electric lifts worked with cur- 
rent from different sources, so that if one 
source broke down others remained; and 
there was such a thing as an electric pumn 
and tanks on the top of the highest building 
in the world to pnt out fires, | : 

Mr. R. Granville Smith said the effect of 
adopting the lecturer's proposals would br 
to wall in all the open snaces of London with 
hich buildings, preventing the fresh air from 
getting te the streets around. If we were 
to have skyscrapers, the way to ge to worl: 
would be to take London by fifty acres at a 
time, throw down the present buildings, and 
erect the new ones, leaving open spaces be- 
tveen. But that was obviously not prac- 
tical. There might be a few workmen wh» 
wanted central heating, hot-water contriv- 
ances, and so оп; ‘but, generally speaking. 
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what they and thei: wives and children cared 
for was a Піе plot of ground about the 
house where they could grow their own cab. 
bages and potatoes. 

Sir Solomon J. Solomon, R.A., said that. 
as à painter, he thought it would be a great 
pity to rob London of апу part of its small 
share of sunlight (Hear, hear.) Any raising 
oí the general level of скуппе would have a 
depress'rg effect, but some opportunities for 
higher buiidings were afforded by the parks. 
He had tried to visualise what Park Lane 
would look like with the skyline raised, and 
he thought we could not go beyond twelve 
storeys without a depressing effect; but ther? 
were positions where one could have а tall 
building which would give an effect like a 
cathedral. It would have to be on the south 
side of the park, so that its shadows fell on 
the park and not on surrounding buildings : 
or, Ц on the north side of the park, а clear- 
ance would have to be made. He thought: 
there was an opportunity beside the rail- 
ways. The line running trom Broad Stree: 
to Ealing was in many places fifty to one 
hundred yards across. On the south side 
fairly high buildings might be erected, which 
would throw their shadows on the line, апа 
whose inhabitants would be within easy reac} 
of tha railway station. Another site for tali 
houses was on the seuth side of the Thames 
where the shadows would fall on the water. 
In this case there might be a fleet of motor- 
boats taking the people between work and 
home, thus making use of the river and re- 
lieving the traffic in the streets. 

Professor Sir Beresford Pite said that an 
important matter to which 'Mr. Joseph had 
not referrel was the limitation which pre- 
vented certain buildings from having their 
top storey more than 60 it. above the ground. 
That was where the snoe pinched. This limit 
ought to be removed. But no argument had 
been advanced that evening for raising the 
general limit of height beyond 80 or 100 ft. 
It was nonsense to talk of raising the front 
of a building without realising that vou were 
raising the sides and back. Іі а building 
200 ft. hirh were pct up facing the park, 4 
wide street, or the river, the back of that 
building would be the same height as the 
front. and should on Mr. Joseph's own show- 
ing, be 200 ft away from the mearest build- 
ing. It was all very well to talk about top 
floors, thirty storeys up, but that thirtieth 
storey hed tweaty-nine storeys beneath it. 
Were we to build for the comíort and delight 
of the luxary classes, who could pay the 
high rents for the top floors of the high 
buildings, end ignore the lower classes—who 
would be lower -c'asses in an abominable 
literal sense of the term? Should we create 
a London for mountaineers and ignore the 
cavo dwellers below them? Would these 
tall ¡buildings have external light alone? 
How wide across would be the inner court- 


yards? What rooms would lcok into them— 
dwellmg-rooms, kitchens, sculleries, with 
drains and menholes at the bottom? The 


Idea was pestilent/'al: retrozrade was not the 
word for it. John Burns had once said te 
him that the statistics of pulmonary discase 
in ¡Paris were verfectly alarming in the dis- 
tricts in which the buildings were high as 
compared with the districts in the outskirts, 
in which the buildines were low. 

Professor Adshead said it was “piffle” to 
talk of high buildings settling the housing 
question. ‘We lived in days when the ques- 
tion was not whether high buildings could 
take the mlace of an extension of the suburbs. 
but whether they could take the place of 
satellite towns. Had Mr. Andrew Taylor 
realised that the present regulations as to 
height meant in effect 80 ft., with two 
storeys above of jerrv-building? | 

Mr. Leverton said it was not the fact. as 
stated Бу Mr. Joseph, that Sir Martin Con- 
way's proposal had been laid without protest 
before the London Societv; and one of the 
speakers in opposition had pointed out that 
surrounding New York and other American 
cities vou saw villas rising out of grass plots. 
and that this was the American ideal. 

The Chairman said that the only way to 
lo away with the housing difficulty and th- 
trafic problem at the same time was to go 
higher? but во doing brought the horrible 
danger of fire. There was no such thing as 


a fireproof building. All Europe appeared 
to be of the same opinion as we were оп th: 
subject of hizh buildings. In Paris the max: 
mum height was 65 tt., in Berlin 72 it, 
Vienna 82 ft., and Rome 78 ft. In Amena, 
Boston did not allow warehouses and ature. 
to exceed 100 ft, aud no building whatever 
must exceed 125 ft. Ir Washington th: 
maximum height was 150 ft., and tor nou 
firepzoof buildings 75 ft. In Chicago the 
corrssponding figures were 260 it. and 100 y 
In Toronto the maximum height was 150 it. 
and in Montreal 120 it. In Cincinnati there 
was no restriztiod In New York the limi 
differed in various parts of the city Rever- 
ing to the fire danger, and comparirg th: 
figures for New York and London, the ar 
brigades >f these two «ties serveq ао ал 
equal population. Lendon’s fire brizade nun 
bered 1,254 men, New York's 5,194. La. 
don's fire brigade cost £300,000 a year, Хєх 
York's £1.850,000. In 191: the Lon ion Fre 
Brigade attended 3,600 fires, and the dame.» 
done was about £500,000, while for № 
York the figures were 14,500 fires and 
£1.750.000 damage. The best way to deal 
with London's difficulty was that suggested 
by Mr. Taylor: make use of powers unser 
the present Building Act. | 

The vote of thanks was лапе 
accorded, and Mr. Joseph, having айу 
thanked the meeting, the proceedings termi 
natel. 

---->чәәе-<---- 


STATUES. MEMORIALS, ETC. 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT  MusECM War 
MEMORIAL.—Á memorial tablet in honour of 
members of the Museum staff who Жей on 
active service during the war has jus been 
completed by Mr. Eric Gill. Carved in a singe 
slab of Hopton Wood stone, 5 ft. high, we 
tablet is of a simple architectural form. The 
lunette-shaped top contains a branch of laurel 
in low relief, and below, in incised letter:ug, 
with the severity and beauty of design which 
characterises Mr. Gils work, 18 an 1nsenpaoa 
in red: “Іп honour of those who gave tier 
lives for their country, serving the King dy 
land and sea in the Great War, MCMXIV. 
MCMNVIHL," followed by the names oi ti» 
sixteen men who made the great васгіісе. Tue 
memorial will be placed temporarily on ехо: 
tion in the Central Hall of the Museum ди 
the Easter holidays, and will be built later шә 
its final position. 

——<—@ 8 ور — 


PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE 
SOCIETIES. 


ARCHITECTURAL | ÁSSOCIATION.— The пех 
club rooms will be open to all members fren 
April 12 onwa.ds, from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m, 
including Saturdays. Luncheon will be served 
at 2s., dinner at 2s. 6d., and also tea. AL 
exhibition of students' drawings, specially 
sent from Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nologly, Boston, and L'Ecole Nationale des 
Beaux Arte, Paris, together with a seeto 
of А.А. students" work, will be on view Pri 
April 12 to 20, inclusive, from 10 a.m. to 10 
p.m. The conversazione and dance, post 
poned from March 26, will be held on Ам 
20. Tickets alveady issued will be availabe 
ior the new date. 

جح > — 


The Red Lion Hotel, Bedford, an histori 
hostelry in the centre of the town, which has 
only had two tenants in half a century. aml 
sixty years ago was the headquarters of the 
Duke of Manchester's Light Horse, was we 
at a public auction last week to Trust Houses 
(Limited) for £14,250. 

Тіс Middlesex County Council have filled te 
vacancy of county engineer and surveyor caus 
through the death of Mr. Н. T. Wakelam +5 
apponsting, out of forty-nine applications, Mr. 
Alfred Dryland, M.Inst.C.E., county surverct 
ot Surrey. at a salary of £1,800, rising in tw 
years to £2.000. The other selected candidates 
were Mr. В. Hampton Clucas, borough sur 
vevor, a and Mr. W. J. Hadhicd. 
city surveyor, Sheffield, 

Sir James Carmichael has been obliged. under 
medical advice, to take three months! comp.ete 
rest. Sir James has felt the severe strain which 
his work as Director-General of Housing his 
entailed, and he will not be in attendance al 
the Ministry of Health for three months. Tse 
Housing Department has accepted tenders ЇГ 
90,000 houses, and it is therefore possible fot 
Sir James to take the temporary respite which 
doctor's orders have rendered imperatave. 
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COMFETITIONS. 


THE SOCIETY or ARCHITECTS VICTORY 
SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION.—* The Victory 
Scholarship '' of the value of £100, and ca:ry- 
ing with it. the gold medal of the Society, is 
open for competition to any persons not ex- 
ceeding thirty-five yers of age, who are 
British subjects. 1. The jury of the Beaux 
Arts Committee, Messrs. Arthur Davis, 
F.R.LB.A., Robet Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., 
and А. E. Richardsoa, F.R.I.B.A., will be 
the assessors, and their decision will be final. 
2. The competition is open to all British sub- 
jects, maie and female, under the age of 
thirtv-five, and will consist of designs in 
architectural composition. 9. The competi- 
поп is divided into two parts as follows: -- 
(4) The first competition consisting. of a 
twelve-hour sketch competition conducted en 
әріп London under supervision at a place 
designated by the jury, who will also set the 
subject. Each sketch will be officially 
stamped by a representative of the jury, and 
the sketches will be exhibited and assessed 
by the jury, who will designate a maximum 
ot ten competitors eligible to enter for the 
second competition, (5) The second competition 
lasting four weeks and consisting of a design 
based upon a second twelve-hour sketch 
executed under similar conditions and regula- 
tions. The selected competitors will make 
and preserve a copy of their twelve-hour 
sketch, which will form the basis on which 
the final design must be carried out. The 
time allowed for completion is one month. 
Such competitors, after having produced their 
twelve- hour skotch, may receive the advice 
and criticism of their masters and fellow 
sudents, but any serious deviation from 
their original Twelve-hour composition, or any 
insufficient. rendering will disqualify the com- 
peutor. “Тһе term “ en loge " signifies that 
the competitors will be isolated and must pro- 
duce their sketches from the given programme 
without reference to books or documents and 
without consultation. Апу competitor in- 
fringing this rule will be disqualified. 4. The 
finished designs will be exhibited and assessed 
by the jury, who will award the prize to the 
author of the design they consider the best, 
subject to the standard being sufficiently hizh 
to merit the award. If, in the opinion of the 
Jury. none of the designs reach the required 
standard of excellence, the award may be 
witkheld for that year. and, in this case, the 
monev may, at the discretion of the Council 
ot the Society, be added to the general fund 
with the idea of subsequently increasing the 
value of the priz=. If, in the opinion of the 
Jury, two designs are of equal merit, the 
pnze mav pe divided, and the medal dupli. 
cated. 5. At the end of the second and final 
competition each competitor’s original 
stamped sketch will be pinned on to his 
finished design, and if. in ae opinion of the 
jury. the mun conception of the sketch has 
not been adhered to, the competitor will be 
disqualified. 6. The programmes will be 
handed to the candidates in sealed envelopes 
on the days appointed for the sketch com- 
patctions, and the subjects will not be dis- 
closed before those dates. 7. Both of the 
twelve-hour sketches must be executed en loge 
in London, but the final design may Бе 
developed at anv place convenient to each 
selected competitor. 8. The prize will be 
5100. and the winner will be at liberty to 
spend the money in any way he may choose, 
provided he satisfies the jury that it is 
devoted to the furthering of his education. 
9. Entries close on April 10, 1920. The first 
en (оде compctition will be held on Мау 1, 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., and the second en 
loge and final competition a month later. 12. 
All communications must be addressed to the 
Secretary of the Societv of Architects, 28, 
Bedford Square, W.C.1 where entry forms 
May be obtained. 


CLEETHORPES PEACE MEMORIAL COMPETI- 
TION.—Members of the Society of Architects 
ате requested not to take any рам in the 
вроге-цатей competition without first ascer- 
IE Їгот the Society that the conditions 
ave been approved by the Council. 
qu EARS — After two months’ acliberation, 
‚Ne committee of eighty-four members 
en to judge the plans submitted for 

° Improvement of Paris has announced its 
ecision, The prize is awarded for a plan 


to improve the capital from a practical rather 
than from an artistic point of view; it is the 
joint work of MM. Joussely and Sollier, and 
aims at the development of Paris as an inland 
port. The second vrize goes to the originators 
of another joint work. 


------->«эеве-<----- 
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LOWER PART OF WEST TOWERS, 
ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, 
RIB.A. SILVER MEDAL MEASTRED 
DRAWINGS. 


The general drawing of the entire west 
elevation, including the dome of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, was reproduced from 
Mr. Arthur F. E. Poley's prize medal 
studies in THE Вешыхе News for March 
5, and on the 12th ult. we published his 
sheet of details of the upper stages of the 
western towers. To-day we print a double- 
page showing their lower part with the 
beautifully executed carvings of Grinling 
Gibbons, the famous architectural carver. 


THE LIBRARY, AUSTRALIA HOUSE, 
LONDON. 

The High Commissioner's room and the 
library were simultaneously carried out 
by Messrs. Wylie and Lochhead, of Glas- 
gow. The wood throughout is entirely о! 
black bean, a very fine Australian timber 
of natural dark rich colour. It was 
simply waxed, and no stain of any kind 
was used. The pillars and pilasters are 
of dark Caleula marble from Australia. 
The proportions of the library are ex- 
tremely satisfactory, and the carpet was 
designed by the architects to harmonise 
with the room. We have to-day repro- 
duced the photograph exhibited at this 
year's Royal Academy. Messrs. Marshall 
Mackenzie, LL.D., A.R.S.A., and А. С. В. 
Mackenzie, FF.R.LB.A., are the archi- 
tects. We gave a view of the Exhibition 
Hall in our number for March 5, 1920, 
for the same building. 


MEMORIAL WINDOW, CAPUTTE 
CHURCH, PERTHSHIRE. 


‚This window has been erected in 
memory of his wife by Mr. Alexander 
P. Lyle, of Glendelvine. The figures are 
Joan of Arc, Queen Margaret of Scotland, 
and St. Cecilia. There is also a fourth 
light of “Dorcas.” They are all light 
windows, the figures being surrounded by 
whitish quarry glazing. Mr. Hobert 
Anning Bell, А.Б.А., designed and de- 
tailed the work. 


WAR MEMORIAL, HOLYBOURNE 
CHURCH, HAMPSHIRE. 


The old parish church of Holybourne, 
near Alton, is in the Diocese of Win- 
chester. The dedication of this memorial 
took place on March 23. The site is be- 
tween two large traceried windows in the 
modern aisle. The monument is 1ather 
more than five feet high, and is exe- 
cuted in statuary marble and alabaster, 
with a rich green marble surround 
finished with a polished face. Red marble 
margins bisect the inscription panel, and 
the lettering is incised and filled in flush 
with grey-black mastic. The arms of the 
Bishop of Winchester carved on the left 
hand shield, finished with gold and 
colour, balance the device of the county 
of Hants on the right. The Royal Arms 
occupy the bigger shield at the base. also 
emblazoned. The accompanying photo- 
graph does not give the correct propor- 
tions of this feature, owing to the diffi- 
culty of fixing the tablet sufficiently high 


in the studio at a corresponding level to 
its position in the church, consequently 
the camera could not be placed low enough 
to obtain a right view. The shield is 
much taller than appears in the plate, 
and is set at a tilted splay so as to show 
the heraldic details appropriately from 
its permanent situation. The cross at the 
apex is partly gilt like the nimbus and 
palm branches below, the wreath being 
also relieved by gilding, which looks 
well on the alabaster. The work has been 
executed from the full sizes of the archi- 
tect, Mr. Maurice B. Adams, F.R.I.B.A., 
of London. 


— P), Ф a 


CHIPS, 


The death is announced at Bronxville, on hia 
sitv-second birthday, of W. Т. Smedley, a pro- 
minent American artist and illustrator. 


Poet: “Хо; the editcrs never burn my 
poems," Friend: * How is that? " Poet: “I 
write them on sheets of asbestos." —(C Aildre ts 
Хағера per. 


The Society of Architects has issued its Scale 
of Prefessional Charges, based on that issued 
in 1872 by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, revised іп 1893 and 1918 bv the В.Т.В.А.. 
and adopted by the Society of Architects in 
1919. 


Mr. Alfred Parsons, R.A., of Luggershill, 
Broadway, Worcestershire, president of the 
Royal Water-Colour Society, who died on Jan. 
16. left estate of the gross value of 218.401, 
with net personalty £12.905. He left £200 and 
ono year's wages each to his housekeeper, 
Maude Collins, and his gardener, John Green, 
and one year's wages to cach other servant in 
his service at his death. 


The memorial to the late Captain F. C. 
Selous, the famous “big game" hunter and 
explorer, which is to be placed in the Natural 
History Museum, South Kensington, 1s ар- 
proaching completion, and will be ready for 
an unveiling ceremony in the early summer. 
The memorial, which takes the form of a 
bronze portrait bust and a panel depicting big 
game of Africa, is the work of Mr. W. К. 
Colton, R.A. 


The death is announced of M. Laurent Mar- 
queste, the well-known French eculptor. М. 
Marqueste was born at Toulouse in 1859. rte 
was a pupil of Jouffroy апі won the Prix de 
Rome in 1871. He first exhibited at the Salon 
in 1874, and thereafter he executed many im- 
portant works, drawn from classical themes, аз 
well as busts of distinguished contemporar!es. 
He fashioned “P Art,” a statue in bronze tor 
the port of the Hotel de Ville, Paris, an“ he 
was also responsible for the stitue representing 
Geography in the facade of the Sorbonne. 


A part of the National Portrait Gallery 
vacated by the War Office, was re-opened on 
Wednesday. Occasion has been taken to re- 
arrange ihe exhibits in chronological order, so 
that different portraits of. the same subject aro 
shown together, and comparison is made easy. 
During the time the Gallery has been closed 
several important additions have been made, 
including two portraits of Lord Kitchener, one 
of General Gordon, and another of Lord 
Roberis, by G. F. Watts, presented in Novem- 
ber, 1914. 


The Asistant Postmaster-General unveiled 
the Post Office Savings Bank War Memorial 
at Kensington on Mareh 30. The memorial, 
to which £1.200 has been subscribed, consists 
of a roll of honour in oak panelling, with the 
names of the 632 Savings Bank men who 
served during the war, a granite tablet, 
mounted in bronze, at the entrance to the De- 
partment, with the names inscribed of.the 93 
men who gave their lives, and. framed photo- 
graphs of the fallen. А donation of £500 has 
also heen made to the War Seal Foundation 
Mansions, Fulham, for the permanently т- 
capacitated. 


There was no new development in connec- 
tion with the strike of operative plumbers 1n 
Edinburgh and Leith on Tuesdav. “wo mass 
meetings of the strikers, who number about 700. 
were held in Picardy Place Halls. Reports 
were submitted stating the men were solidly 
behind their representatives, and, with the ex- 
ception of one or two old men. there was a com- 
plete stoppage in Edinburgh and Leith. A 
proposal to open shops for the purpose of aup- 
plying direct labour to the public was nnder 
consideration. as was also the question of sup- 
plying labour to assist urgent schemes of bu Іа- 
ing and repair work. 
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BONUS SYSTEM APPLICABLE TO CON- 
STRUCTION. 


Ву W. C. ХМізвет." 


This method ой payment for Services, 
namely, a fixed hourly wage plus an addi- 
tional percentage which increases as the out- 
put of individual or gang reaches or ap- 
proaches some predetermined standard, was 
originated Фу Harrington Emerson in 1905 
during his work for the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railroad, and was at first ap- 
plied to machine shop operations. It was 
designed, however, for universal industrial 
use. 

The theory of this wage system is that the 
payment of the regular hourly rate of the 
trade or craft for the locality is necessary 
to attract the worker and to bring him on 
the job, and the bonus is to reward him for 
doing a good day's work—for exercising fully 
his physical and mental powers. 

Since 1907, when this wage system had be- 
come completely installed in the Sante Fe 
maintenance of equipment department, and 
up to the present, the method has been 
widely extended and developed. Mr. Emer- 
son did not attempt to retain control of the 
mew methods, but made them public for the 
use of all, and published his list of bonus 
percentages for corresponding efficiencies, 
with a complete description of the whole 
system. 

Frankly speaking, the writer does not know 
of any instance where the standard time and 
bonus system has been applied to contracting 
as a business, but he 1s ectly familiar 
with many instances which have а re- 
semblance to contracting where it was suc- 
cessfully applied. A few of these will be 
given and the list made ав diversified as 
possible. 

HAND EXCAVATION ON RAILROAD CUT. 


(1) Digging a short ditch through a rail- 
road cut, with trains in operation. Hand 
work loading into small dump cars, hauled 
out by boy and mule. 

Those in charge decided on the method and 
& number of men who could work to advan- 
tage, then set the time standard, let us say, 
5 men for 13 days, or 65 man days. Then 
suppose the job actually took 70 man days— 
the efficiency attained wae 65 divided by 70, 
or 95 per cent. This would pay a bonus to 
all hands. including foreman and mule driver, 
of 13 per cent. on their wages, as reference 
to the second table below will show. 


Rate per 
x Time. W ° зас T 
Foreman ...... 5.00 14 days 7000 9.10 79.10 
Labourer ...... 4.00 14 даув 56.00 7.28 63.28 
У. 300 14days 42.00 5.46 47.46 
If one labourer at 4 dols. per day laid off 
half day, his earnings w then be 4-dol. 


tames 121 daye, ог dols. in wages, with 
& bonus of 6.50 dols., or а total of 56.50 


Тһе bonus percentages for various efficien- 
cies are as follows :—- 


Efficiency. Bonus. Efficiency. Bonus. 
Per cent. Percent. Рег cent. Рег cent. 
75 1.0 90 10 
76 1.6 91 11 
17 2.0 92 12 
78 2.4 93 13 
79 2.8 94 14 
BO 5.3 95 15 
81 3.8 96 16 
82 4.3 97 17 
83 5.0 98 18 
84 5.5 99 19 
85 6.0 100 20 
86 7.0 101 21 
87 7.6 102 22 
88 8.4 103 23 
89 9.2 105 25 


SURFACING NEW RAILROAD TRACK. 


2. Ballast and surface a piece of new rail- 
road track: Suppose the grade is finished, 
ties placed, rails spiked and bolted and bal- 
last dumoed on the track. Gang of 14 men 
with a foreman comes on the job to raise 
and to surtace to grade stakes. The 
standard is. let us say, .065 man hours per 
foot of track. At the end of a two-week 
period, whan are computed, suppose 
the gang has actually put in 1,950 hours 
(15 men times 10 hours per day times 13 
days), and that they have rained’ and com- 


* Of the Emerson Engineers, New York. A state- 
ment prepared for the Committee on Methods of the 
Associated General Contractors. 


pletely surfaced 7 miles of track, or 36,960 | as by its means a reduction of 15 to 25 p= 


ft. The standard hours to be compared to 
the 1,950 actual hours are then 36,960 ft. 
times .055 man hours foot, or 2,031 
standard hours; 2,031 divided by 1,950 gives 
an efficiency per cent. of 104 per cent. This 
pays a bonus of 24 per cent. on the wages of 
each individual in the gang for the pay 
penod in question. 

In this case some one may ask how is it 
possible to determine whether the workman- 
ship is acceptable. Some one must pass upon 
the accentability of all work done, whether 
on bonus or Enê We have standards 
of quality, whether written in specificationa 
and drawn on tracings or simply implied 
end enforced by inspection. The labourers 
and gang have to be impressed that the work 
must be done according to the usual 


standards of quality. In rare instances track 


men have had to be impressed with this by 
causing them to lose their bonus, or requir- 
ing that thev do the work over without а 
bonus. 

CARPENTERS ON BRIDGE WORK. 


5. Foreman and 12 bridge carpenters 
assigned to build new deck and install deck 
on new bridge. Air compressor and pneu- 
matic equipment for boring and tapping fur- 
nished. 

To illustrate the method of uting 
wages, suppose that the foreman got 7 dols 
per day, that 13 bridge carpenters got 
6 dols. perday each, that one man re- 
ceived 5 dols. per day to dress tools, etc., 
and that one man received 4 dole. per day 
to tend the air compressor. ume a 
standard of .2 day’s time for each foot of 
finished bridge deck, and that at the end of 
а pay period of 13 working days they had 
completed 905 feet. 

The actual davs of labour were, say 16 
x 13, or 208 ; the standard daye of labour were 
905 ft. x .2. or 181; the efficiency was 87 
per cent. (standard 181 divided by actual 
208), which pays a bonus of 8 per cent. on 
wages. 

Wages. Bonus. Total. 


8 
Foreman .............. 91.00 7.28 98.28 
Bridge carpenter ...... 5200 4.16 : 84.24 
Man to dress tools...... 65.00 5.20 70.20 


Man to tend compressor 52.00 4.16 56.16 


CONSTRUCT CONCRETE ARCH BRIDGE. 

4. Build a small concrete arch bridge for 
new line of railroad. (a) Dig foundations 

Suppose, on examination, here a standard 
is set of .25 of a man day per yard of exca- 
vation. If six men and a foreman completed 
the job in eight working days with a yardage 
of 230 yards, the computation for bonus pay- 
ment would be as follows :— 

Seven men for eight days equals 56 actual 
days and 230 yards times .25 man days per 
yard equals 57.5 standard days. "This gives 
an effiaency per cent, of 103 (standard 57.5 
divided by actual 56), which in turn entitles 
all hands to a bonus on their wages earned 
during the period of 23 per cent. — Now, in 
practice this bonus per cent. and the bonus 
in dollars is not, computed for each job вера. 
rately, but rather by day periods, and to 
ilustrate how different jobs are combined, 
we wil suppose the gang mentioned above 
spends the remainder of the time in > 
period in unloading and storing d 
cement. 

It is not advisable to set standarde cover- 
ing the work of over thirty men in а gang. 
When more than that are included in one 
efficiency standard the effect is lessened. Іп 
such cases it becomes something like a profit- 
sharing plan where all workers share alike 
in the annual profits. Тһе possibilities in 
profit-sharing plans are too distant, too vague, 
and not directly tied in with the work of 
ery one individual, hence their effect is not 
very great. 

Some suggested units of prodnction are as 
follows :—In excavation, cubic yards re- 
moved ; in railway construction, feet of track 
or number of ties of rails laid; in masonry, 
cubic yards in place; in building construction, 
if concrete, feet of floor laid; if steel. tons 
or lineal feet in place; if wood, square or 
cubic feet in place. 

It is understood that this method entails 
more clerical work than is needed where 
straight hourly wages are paid. However, 


cent. in labour cost is often attained, the 
extra cost of the clerical and other supervision 
is well expended. Contractors sh bear ir 
mind that this has been proved to be an a. 
cellent means of increasing output per work. 
man in many industries, and that at a time 
such as the present, when greater action 
is essential to prosperity, every effort shou!d 
be made to conduct their operations more 
efficiently. 


Onur Office Table. 


A recently-published return issued by tre 
Ministry of Health as to °“ tenders approved 
during the week ” contains an item of more 
than ordinary interest to Worcester. Th- 
manv houseless people in the city were in. 
formed that, шаг recent N oi шоо Were 
approved in on. Alt e lay-ou: 
and house plans for the Northwick site are 
now on exhibition at the Guildhall, and ar 
being daily examıned by people in need uf 
houses, there is no sign of “ first brick, 
and the Ministry's figure of 553527” ved 
tenders has been deeply myatifying. There k 
an explanation, and Worcester, at any rate. 
is conscious that while Government retun: 
tell of approved tenders, they do not nece- 
sarily mean houses any more than sites. No 
tendere have been sent up by the сі; 
authority, and even the road- ing at Noni- 
wick is at a standstill, The '' 32 " refers tc 
tenders sent up to the Housing Commissione: 
some time ago by a builder or builders jr 
touch with a well-known architect, and th. 
euggestion was that they should be built a: 
Northwick. Although approved by the 
Ministry, these tenders, with the scheme 
they embrace, have not been accepted by the 
local authority, and the houselees in Wo- 
cester still see figures, statements, and 
papers. 

A “no rent” strike by workers occupying 
cottages built by the Ministry of Munitions 
was considered in the King's Division 
last week, when Mr. Justice Bailhache езгі 
the cases of the Attorney-General v. Lun: 
and others, which involved thirty-one i 
formations in respect of rent claimed by the 
Crown as due on or before August last 
from the tenants of cottages in the Holbrook 
Lane Colony at Coventry. In order to houx 
munition workers, the site at Holbrook Lane 
was bought, under the Defence of the Reain 
Regulations, and by 1916 the Ministry сі 
Munitions had erected 465 cottages at a cu: 
of £75,760, or an -хегате of £159 емі. 
Some of the cottages consisted of three bed 
rooms, living-room, and -cullery, and хех 
let at 8s. 3d. per week; while others, wit: 
only two bedrooms, wero let at ба. 9d. per 
week. These charges were inclusive ot 
electric light and chimney sweeping. A: 
long as hostilities were in progress all wen 
well, but when high wages came to an end 
trouble began. On March 12 last year, at a 
meeting of the tenants, it was resolved tu 
form an association of tenants, and a chair 
man, secretary, treasurer, and committe 
were appointed They contended that the 
cottages were not worth the rent charged. 
and that they were unhealthy and of flim 
structure. On April 1, 1919, a letter from 
the association to the Ministry demanded : 
reduction of 4e. per week in the rent of the 
cottages, and threatened that if no аге 
ment were reached by April 5 a '' no ren! 
strike would become operative, and on June! 
a mass meeting of tenarts decided to c 
tinue the strike. Sir Alexander Stenning, ex 
President of the Surveyors' Institution, and 
Dr Е.Н. Sna!l, medical officer of health fr 
Coventry, testified that the cottages wer 
quite fit for habitation. Mr. Justice Bu. 
hache said it might be that the cottages we 
inconvenient, but he could not find they wer 
unfit for human habitation. He had lived т 
cottages like them. Не gave judgment ior 
the Crown against the defendants, with costs. 
but hoped the Crown would not be harsh 2! 
demanding the arrears in full, and would 
give reasonable facilities to the tenants. 


The Main Drainage Committee of th 
London County Council reported on March У 
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Correspondence 


ference, which had the object of bringing 
some common principle into the prohibi- 
tive measures of the various towns, de- 
cided to classify building operations 
under three categories. Two of these. 
were the essential and the unessential. 
Places of amusement are certainly non- 
essential, extensions of manufactories in 
important productive industries are 48 
surely essential Тһе third category, 
comprises the “doubtful” cases, which, ` 
because they are doubtful, cannot be re. 
solved by апу classifying. The Confer-* 
ence cited offices and warehouses and 
buildings of ralatively emall national im- 
portance as coming within this section, 
which is reasonable and obvious. For the 
rest, we suppose all that any local autho-. 
rity can do is to examine each case as it 
comes up on its merits, applying the 
urgency ef the need and the probable. 
gain to the community at large as tests. . 
That many local authorities will blun- 
der, and that decisions will be ae diverse 
as those of Judges and magistrates, із 
certain, and that some vill be ae etupid 
is probable, 


vited to patch up the rotten old houses 
and build only on the vacant part of the 
site. The time and cost already expended 
is to be wasted on the alleged ground of 
a hypothetical saving of expense by pro- 
ceeding under Part II. This is but one in- 
stance of the way councils are being treated 
by the Ministry; every attempt to take 
action is thwarted, and schemes suggested 
to the council by the Ministry one month 
are turned down the next. It would seem 
clear either that there is some influence auf, 
work  endeavouring to prevent local 
authorities from carrying out their duties 
in the provision of housing accommoda- 
tion, or that Messrs. Dilly and Dally have 
not yet been demobilised. 


Currente Calamo. 


Paja 


Dr. Addison's speech at the Interna- 
tional Building Trades Exhibition last 
Saturday was in reality a direct confession 
of failure. He appealed for funds so that 
local authorities could set to work and 
build. But he said that having sanctioned 
tenders for 100,000 houses, his department 
is now “marking time a little.” Now 
100,000 houses is just about the normal 
number that usod to be built each year 
before the war, and one of the reasons for 
the present shortage is the accumulation 
of arrears at the rate of about 100,000 a 
year. So far from making up any of those 
arrears, Dr. Addison has failed even to 
maintain his position and to prevent them 
from. growing. He has sanctioned precisely 
the:normal nümber.of houses for the year, 
and the greater part of them still remain 
to be built. To “mark time"' is, in this 
case, not to stand still, but to go backward. 
Moreover, as the Mayor of Stepney pointed 
out in the Times last Monday, the “ mark- 
ing time " is not due to lack of funds, but 
to the obstructiveness of the Ministry of 
Health. The Stepney Borough Council, in 
pursuance of its statutory duty under Sec- 
tion 1 (1) of the Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Act, 1919, submitted to-the Ministry 
of Heälth a scheme under Part III. of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, 
for the clearance of a site that was partly 
vacant and partly occupied by old and bad 
property and for the erection of houses 
thereon. Plans and working drawings were 


A curious and indeed keep-it-dark sort 
of report has been issued. by the Select 
Committee on Land Values, which was 
appointed last July to inquire into the 
present position of the duties imposed by 
the Finance Act of 1910 and to report 
regarding any alterations in those duties. 
After several sittings, the Committee, 
over whidh Sir Thomas Whittaker pre- 
sided until his death, when his place 
was taken by Mr. Beck, state: that, 
““owing to difficulties arising from dif- 
ferent interpretations. of the onder of 
reference and divergent views a& to the 
scope of their inquiry, they had been 
unable to consider the matters to them 
referred.” They add that they had re- 
ceived proofs of evidence from various 
persons and organisations on the ques- 


At a luncheon of “Тһе Fifty Club," 
last week, Mr. Cousins, а paper-maker, 
told his hearers, quite truly, ae we all 
know, that pulp had increased in. value 
by 600 per cent. since 1014, and that the 
shortage will continue. Lord Burnham 
and Lord Riddell, both proprietors of 
newspapers of large sale, indicated. that 
the public wil have to pay more, and 


prepared, arrangements for the temporary 
accommodation of persons displaced were 
made, and the valuation and negotiations 
for purchase of the site were begun, At 
this stage the Ministry raised a technical 
point as to wheather the site was not an 
"unhealthy area," represented as such by 
the Medical Officer of Health, and there- 
fore to be dealt with under Part II. of the 


tion, and this evidence is printed with 
the report. The inquiry demanded Бу the 
reference, we suppose, revived the burn- 
ing political controversies which  sur- 
rounded the institution of the land values 
duties of the 1909 Budget, that source of 
disaster to our own industries for which 
we were indebted to Mr. Lloyd George, 
and, apparently, ever since, to his ad- 


price, have increased portentously, 


Lord Riddell said ‘there are very few 
papers with large circulations which are 
carrying on business at a profit.” The 


increased cost, moreover, is not the only : 


trouble. 


Since last September the diff- 


culties of getting paper at all, at any 


and 


there have been many weeks in which we : 


ourselves have had to-go round, almost ' 
Tat im hand, for the supply for our next © 
issue. That is why we are reluctantly ' 
compelled, week after week, to decline , 
advertisemerite' in justice to our rdgujer | 
advertisers of long „standing who have : 
first claim on our límited space, rather 


Act. After correspondence this point was 
disposed of,:as no répresentation had, in 
fact, been made, and provisional approval 
vas gifen. to the scheme on January 8 of 
this year, and the necessary notices were 
served and proceedings for compulsoty pur- 
chase pushed forward. All seemed іп order 


herents, who manage. somehow to post- 
pone or defeat the'. redress ' which has 
been twice promised. 

б ee у MNT 
. Thirteen Lancashire towns have held 
a meeting in Manchester to decide what 


when the Ministry of Health suddenly is and what 18 hot the <“ luxury- build. | than increase our advertisement. charges | 
changed its «mind. On March 16 the tech- ing" which is prohibited in the ‘interest | al round.- For the present,.j of 
nical point was again raised and the coun. | of the bpilding of houses. The question | all Kinde’ of small circulation have the 


advantage of others, as the trebling the 
cost of а few reams of paper is nota very 


serious matter ! ! 


ів ae puzzling’ as “What is a luxury?” 
which a Parliamettarf Committee fail 
to. solve last year. Тһе Manchester Con- 


cri is invited-to scrap all its- previous w 
and to proceed ander Part IL: ; ; instead bf 
carrying ont a complete scheme, it ја in-. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
< ARCHITECTS. | | 
A meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was held on Monday at No. 9, 
Conduit Street, W., Mr. John W. Simpson 


(President) in the chair, the principal busi- 


ness being to hear Mr. John Begg (Consulting 
Architect to the Government oí India) read a 
paper on architecture in that country. 

“he preliminary announcements related to 
the dezease of a retired Fellow, Mr. Jas. 
Leddingham, and the grant of an Honorary 
Fellowship to Mr. Thomas Hardy, the dis- 
tinguished novelist. Mr. Hardy's association 
with the Institute, it was announced, com- 
menced fifty-eight years ago when he was 
awarded the Institute medal for an essay on 
the application of coloured bricks and terra 
cotta to modern architecture. 

"Тһе President also announced that they 
weleomed the presence at their meeting of a 
distinguished member of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, Mr. R A. Cram. He said 
there were all sorts of squabbles going on in 
the political world, but there was one point 


“on which there was no friction, nothing but} 


the most friendly and cordial сопбасб, and 
that was art. It was'the one sympathetic, 
permanent point of contact between all civi- 
lised nations. (Applause.) 


ARCHITECTURE IN 


' Mr. John Berg said that the architect's pro- 
fession in India was a struggling one. Before 
the beginning of the twentieth century the 
Public Works Department, the great building 
agency, did not number a single profession- 
elly trained architect amongst its members. 
In 1901 he had been appointed Consulti 
Architect to the Government of Bombay and 
Mr. Ransome followed him two years later as 
Consulting Architect to the Government of 
India—the position that he himself now held. 
At the present time there were about twenty 
really qualified arohitects in government ser- 
vice and a somewhat smaller number in 
poe practice. The official section of the 
uropean community was uncomprehending, 
the other section was apathetic. Yet there 
was no country in the world where building 
operations were more in evidence. Nowhere 
were the erection of new buildings and the 
alteration and adaptation of existing ones 
more light-heartedly undertaken. | Nowhere 
were materials more plentiful and also labour 
of a sort. No country had a more imposing 
architectural heritage. As to what Euro- 
pean architects had accomplished in India іп 
the last twenty years, the Government archi- 
tects had all been extremely busy. The 
avgregate cost of their executed works, if paid 
for at ordinary professional rate, would cer- 
tainly have cost the public exchequer in fees 
a very great deal more than it had cost in 
salaries and office expenses. Further, he be- 
lieved it could be shown that the employment 
of architects in place of the old departmental 
process had led to &ctual savings to Govern- 
ment such as would alone justify that employ- 
ment. Аз yet he did not claim that they had 
done more than pioneer work. Each archi- 
tect had been toiling away independently 
with little opportunity to meet others and 
compare notes. Their work had been of the 
nature of a number of sporadic experiments, 
the keynote in each case ibeing derived from 
the individual's reading of specific conditions 
such as those of climate, materials, labour. 
surroundings and the purpose of the particu- 


INDIA. 


lar buildi In a great area like India con- 
ditions and architectural results also varied 
greatly. Bombay, for instance, was ener- 


etio, exuberant, sparkling, breezy, and had 
| oap stone of many kinds and colours; 
while Calcutta was calm, respectable, ortho- 
dox, and its leading materials were brick and 

laster. A massive type of claseic renaissance 

d early asserted itself there. Bombay had 
remained to a greater extent style-free, with, 
however, & leaning to experimente in the 
Gothic manner after it had realised its wealth 
in building stones. 

Mr. Begg then proceeded to show illustra- 
tions p^ antern of architectural work in 
India. Many of these buildings were his own 
design. One slide showed Sir Jamsetjee Jee- 
jeebhoy's School of Art at Bombay which 
was, said 'Mr. £, the only school of archi- 
tecture in India. It was doing excellent work. 


Another showed the Secretariat at Nagpur. 
This had been originally designed by Mr. 
iRansome, and afterwards handed over to Mr. 
Begg, but with instructions to cut it down in 
price a good deal. These instructions had 
followed, but as much stone had been 
kept in as possible. Most of this stone had 
been brought irom the other side of India, 
chiefly as ballast in ships. .Another illustra- 
tion, that of the Bombay Post Office, showed 
the first attempt that had been made by Mr. 


Begg to work in a sort of indigenous manner. 
He 


ad left Bombay just as it was completed. 
Subsequent slides showed, however, that 
similar ideas had been applied and developed 
by Mr. Begg in later work done in other parts 
оў India. | 


He continued: There is one very im- 
portant result of the employment of 
architects which can hardly be gauged 
by the most copious exhibition of build- 
ing photographs which I could posu 
have put before you, but which 1 regard 
as not the least of our achievements in 
а country that 18 the slowest to move, 
and the most difficult in the world to 
ampress. I claim it to be due to the 
architects that there has of late rS 
been a very marked progress in building 
oraft m certain ific directions. First, 
there has been an improvement in the 
making and handling of bricks. We 
were disrhayed to find how little regard 
there was to those : ities in a brick 
which the arciitect looks to. Hardly 
one man in a thousand, of the many 
thousands engaged in building, knew the 
exact size of a brick, or what gauge it 
would build to. Time after time 1 have 
had to recast the half-inch details of 
buildings because of misleading informa- 
tion, and the discovery that the bricks 
could not after all be worked to the 
gauge agreed upon. That has become a 
thing of the past, and in most places of 
importance you can now rely on the data 
given vou. Also, something has been 
done to standardise sizes. Again, the 
practice in handling bricks was hope- 
less. In Calcutta, for example, the bricks, 
none too shapely at that, were made some 
miles up the river. They were carted 
down to the waterside, and there dumped 
im heaps. Thence they were flung any- 
how into barges and brought down to 
|, Calcutta, flung оп’ shore, again flung 

ento carts, and finally dumped once more 
at the building.. Needless to say, after 
all this, they had no arrises left—but 
that was not thought to matter. All the 
mors key for plaster, or, if a brick-faced 
effect were desired, the wall-surface was 


» 


patched with mortar, then evenly 
coloured, and the whole beautifully 
` tuck-pointed with neat white lines! 


Naturally. the architects would have 
mone of this, and the result, after much 
pegging away, has been seen in very 
marked improvements all round. I have 
in later years seen in India the best 
brickwork done that has come to my 
notice anywhere. Similarly with stone- 
work. There are no finer quarries or 
better raw material m the world than 
in India. But we found them indulging 
an the most slipshod methods of work. 
Jointing hopelessly wrong, work built 
half-finished and dressed afterwards, 
etc. I believe we have taught the Indian 
building trade a wrinkle or two in 


i masonry. There used to be a most 
heart-breaking trick in use on the Bom- 
bay side. finishing cut-stonework 


they would paint it all over with a wash 
of lime mixed with dust of the stone it- 
self obliterating not only dirt and mortar- 
stains, but joints, tool marks, and other 
little “‘blemishes’’ as well! Тһе effect, 
till a monsoon or two had played on it, 
Was that of rather roughly-done plaster- 
work. I may say here that I have found 
the Indian workmam to be exceedingly 
intelligent and resourceful, also tract- 
able and amenable to sympathetic treat- 
ment. His faults lie chiefly in his train- 
ing, or the want of it. He is apt to be 
slipshod, careless, and inaccurate. But 
show him that you are intelligently in- 
terested in his work, that you won't 
pass bad work, and are ready to аррге. 


ciate good; let him see that you can re. 
epeot his personality, and at the same 
tame that you can teach him something, 
and he soon brings to bear his own in- 
terest and his readiness to learn. He 
soon acquires the habit of sharpening 
his tools, of regarding the sixteenths oí 
an inch, of taking pains and pride in 
his work. Like'all mankind he shies at 
mefhods new to him, but keep at him, 
and his intelligence, tractability, and 
approbativeness wil soon bring him 
along‘ to your side. When in Bombay I 
once worked out a method of oonstruct- 
ing domes and domed vaults in brick. 
work, the merit of which was that 
no centring of amy kind was required, 
to the great advantage of the work in 
economy as wel as strength. The Bom. 
bay brick-masons had never dreamed oí 
euch a thing, and there was for a time 
like to be a strike on a small ecale. But 
1 stood firm, and found four bricklayers 
who consented to try. А small hemi- 
spherical dome, of about 20 feet diameter, 
was successfully completed, and subse 
quently others on a larger scale. 1 have 
had similar domes buit by my method 
aM over India up to a diameter of 50 feet 
without difficulty or mishap, and could 
now undertake to build one anywhere up 
to 60 feet, or even more. Indeed, there 
appears no limit within reason to 
which the method is not applicable. 
Prejudice has been quite overcome, and 
the method may be said to be the ac- 
cepted one in the P.W.D. for the con- 
struction of such work, which is of con- 
siderable applicability to the uses of 
India. When I hear the Indian work- 
man disparaged on the ground of his 
undue conservatism,  untractableness, 
and unadaptability, I always think of 
my brick domes. He is all right if you 
take nim in the right way. 

Reverting to the disabilities of the archi- 
tect in India, Mr. Begg said that one of the 
chief was the prevailing idea that he had no 
concern with, or responsibility for, the con. 
struction of his buildings, which was re- 
garded rather as the Work of the ergineer. 
Private architects met this difficulty by 
styling themselves architects and engineers, 
but the Government man bore the title oi 
“Consulting Architect," and was regarded 
as a design specialist. In Bombay a chanze 
had been effected, but elsewhere in India the 
disability stil obtained, and was especially 
harmful in so far as ıt restricted the archi- 
tect's touch with the workpeople. То look 
for the best results from an architect when 
he was not allowed to undertake the actual 
supervision of his work was like expecting a 
violinist to do himself justice while playing 
with gloves on. What ought to be the archi- 
tect's guiding principle in finding the koy- 
note of his archrtectural expression, by 
which the suitability of the latter for the 
soil of India was to be judged? One school 
held that in India we should do as the 
Romans did in every country whereon 
they planted their conquering foot, that 
we should take our architecture along with 
our law, order, justice, and western cul- 
ture, that we should let the work of the 
past stand as a memorial of the past, and the 
work of the present stand to future ages as 
the memorial of the British Raj. The other 
school pointed to the fact that an uninter- 
rupted living tradition in architecture, link. 
ing the present direct with the past, existed 
in India alone perhaps among all the coun- 
tries of the world. This school contended 
that the true policy was to shun all imported 
forms and ideas and imported architects 
also, and to feed the existing living tradition 
by the agency of the native architect with 
whom that tradition resided. He (Mr. Begg) 
found himself in some agreement with both 
points of view, but neither, he thought, quite 
touched the ground. The problem was one 
which could only he mastered by actually 
living with it, and watching it in relation to 
the ordinary daily architectural meeds of the 
country, and twenty years' study of it had 
brought him to the ition that the arch: 
tect should take to India all his real prin- 
ciples, all his technical ekill both in design 
and execution, and all the eesence of his 
training. but nothing more. He should set 
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himself to a new pupilage, and study India's 
indigenous forms and expressions in relation 
to the conditions he found there. * Let him 
absorb these forms amd expressions into his 
consciousness, until, without abandoning one 
essential of his earlier treining, he can, as it 
were, not only speak, but also think archi- 
tecturally in an indigenous manner. Then, 
and not ull then, let him tackle the problems 
of design for specific conditions, and he will 
find he can arrive at a solution at once ш- 
digenous and architecturally sound, modern, 
and vital." 

Of the second, the ''Swadeshi," school, 
Mr. Begg said that the indigenous craftemen 
were a simple people, all unversed ju the ways 
of modern life. 
mentary bu&ress ideas. Time could not be 
oi tho eesence of any contract with them, 
nor could more than an approxiination—if 
that—in matters of cost. It was not a work- 
ing proposition that India should do without 
European architects. But every lover оі 
India and of architecture would wish to speed 
the day when India should produce her own 
architects and have a strong healthy in- 
digenous profession of her own. 


DISCUSSION. 


'Rhe President said Mr. Begg had raised the 
question as to the line which an architect in 
India should take. Should he insist on the 
róle of the conqueror, and inflict his style on 
other Der or should he take his training, 
technical wledge and science and adapt 1t 
to the style of the country in which he worked? 
But Mr. g had answered this question by 
exhibiting the illustrations of his work in a 
chronological order. Starting with purely 
European ideas, which had not seemed to fit 
the eurroundings, he had developed into a 
clean study of black and white, which was 
all that was wanted, because the sun in India 
emphasised detail to suzh an extent that the 
less there was of it the better it told. 

Mr. R. A. Cram said he had been introduced 
to the meeting as a member of the American 
аа inn qn but he wae even 
prouder of being an honorary correspondin 
member of Wie Royal Institute of British 
Architects. He agreed with the President in 
thinking that it was fortunate that Mr. Begg 
had ahown his work in chronological order. 
In the earlier work there seemed to be re- 
miniscences of styles, but gradually somethin 
grew up through those styles. Іп the en 
they found that Mr. Begg had achieved style 
itself. Was. not that the great object of 
architecture, the getting away from styles as 
such and the levement of actual style? 
Style was a very much greater thing than the 
stvles m knew historically. Architects 
had to go back to these constantly, in order 
that they might obtain their point d'appui, 
but they went on from them, finding from 
them what the real qualities were, and little 
by little eliminating the more or less inci- 
dental qualities of the styles themselves and 
getting down to the fundamental. There waa 
a danger of architecte contenting themselves 
with a more or less accurate reproduction of 
some mast, historic style, and that danger was 
greater in America than here, because in 
America there was so little in the line of 
architectural continuity. If architects con- 
tented themselves with narrow and limited 
arzheological forms they would produce 
nothing but a chimera, a thing in which there 
was no real vitality. Through the study of 
those elements in past history which had pro- 
duced great civilisations we might achieve 
what he would call the etyle of real civilisa- 
tion, and, having achieved that, we could go 
forward content with the future that would 
open out before us. .At the present time all 
those divisions ‘that separated one race of 

from another were being emphaeised 
tor political, financial and material considera- 
tions only in a fashion that bade fair to bring 
the community of modern civilisation to an 
end in blask disaster. He believed that archi- 
tects, and all who followed the different forme 


of art, oould play a very grea part in work- 
ing against that policy of division; because 
they represented one of those things where 


there was no political division, and could be 
none, for art was, and always had been, the 
expression of all the best there could be at 
any time or pee He spoke, not only of 
architeoture, but of painting, poetry and all 


They had the most rudi- 


the great arts. He would urge that archi 
tects should realise а unifying and a creating 
force, and that it was a work which it was 
their duty to take upon themselves. He spoke 
for a country that was inevitably misunder- 
stood, and he wished to say that America was 
in the person of the majority of her le 
staunchly, steadfastly and permanently witb 
her former Allies as she had been during the 
great days of the war. (Applause.) . 

Mr. James Ransome moved a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Begg. He said from the examples that 
had been shown them it was clear that Mr. 
Begg was to be congratulated not only on his 
own designs ‘but on his influence of the designs 
of others. It was with the greatest concern 
that he (Mr. Ransome) heard rumours that 
the post of Consulting Architect to the 
Government of India was to be abolished. And 
his fears in that respect were not lessened 
when he heard that there хав а lack of co- 
ordination and united effort amongst the 
Government architects practising in India. 
He had a very lively recollection of his 
own sense of isolation from his fellow 
architects when in India and of his in- 
ability to discuss with those who understood 
the architect's aims and raison d'étre. іп 
the later part of his service he had had the 
good fortune to come under the direction of 
Sir Lionel Jacob, but it was hardly an 
exaggeration to say that, except for that, he 
had associated with no one in authority 
equipped with a sufficiently intelligent in- 
terest in architecture to further the cause 
which he had at heart. He remembered his 
consternation when it was pointed out to him 
that the cone-shaped roof of his design for 
the Simla bandstand could not be constructed 
because it afforded no space for the sixteen 
steel roof principals essential to its support, 
and he was not likelv to forget a certain 
official note which practically asked: “ Why 
cannot the Consuiting Architect leave con- 
struotion alone? *” It was disappointing to 
hear that ignorance and apatlıy in Indian 
architecture had not made way for a wider 
knowledge and syupathy with the subject, 
but if this were the case it seemed to him 
that the time Lad not yet arrived for the 
abolition of tho only official qualified to assist 
and co-ordinate the efforts of the various 
1 Government architects. Mr. Begg 

ad asked what should be the guiding prin- 
сіре of architectural expression in ‘india? 
It seemed to him (Mr. Ransome) that the 
answer was Utility. Some months after his 
arrival in India he had been asked the same 
question, and on his expressing the opinion 
that the future development must be along 
Anglo-Indian lines, he had been instructed 
not to put up any mongrel buildings in the 
country. Calcutta should be Classic, Bombay 
Gothic, Madras Saracenic, Rangoon Renais- 
sance, and so on. These instructions had 
forced on him the task of adapting various 
styles to the requirements of India, and had 
confirmed him an his suspicions that these 
styles were one and all unsuitable to Indian 
conditions and that any atte:npt at соп- 
formity with the laws of Style was bound to 
fail. On the other hand, a study of modern 
buildings showed that as they departed from 
tradition so they approached excellence—wit- 
ness the mew Government Buildings at 
Delhi. There was little evidence to shew 
that the Mohunmedan invaders of India had 
been concerned that their architecture should 
stand to future ages as an example of their 
rule in India, or that they had fostered and 
fed living tradition; but by an insistence on 
their own methods of construction, and an 
intelligent employment of such practices ав 
they had found in the country, they had 
arrived at results which neither they nor the 
people they conquered could have achieved. 
If we followed their example, giving India 
of our best. and availing ourselves of any 
useful suggestion she had to offer, we might 
some day achieve something which: wouid 
bear comparison with the Taj Mahal. 

Sir Lionel Jacob seconded the vote of 
thanks. He said he spoke not as an architect 
but as an engineer. Between architects and 
engineers, even ın this country, there was 
sometimes a littie friction, bat no one could 
conceive the amount of friction that had 
existed at one period in India. For a cen- 
tury the public works of India, engineering 
and architectural, had been entrusted to 


military engineers, who had had little train- 
ing, having gone out to the country as mere 
boys of sixteen or seventeen years of age. These 
had been followed at a later period by civil 
engineers, who had had a longer course of 
education, and armved in India at twenty- 
two, twenty-three, or twenty-four years of 
age. When it wa proposed to introduce 
architecte into India, the engineers thought 
that architects were artists of a class who 
would put a few embellishments on a build- 

hich would cost a little money but 


ing w 
could be of no possible utility. They did not 
understand that the architect had learned 


something of economical planning, and that 
although he Gould give his buildings a great 
deal more charm than those designed by Ше 
engineer, he could also design them so as to 
be a great deal mere economical in construc- 
tion. 

Mr. H. H. Statham said he thought that 
buildings erected for our Government pur- 
poses in India should, to some extent, bear 
the stamp of having been built by the Eng. 
lish nation for the English Government. At 
present we had settled down rather on 
Classic lines, a style which suited the Indian 
climate better than our own. He thought 
official buildings in India should bear some 
stamp ef Ciassicism, modified by conditions 
of atmosphere. The flora of the country 
should be very suggestive for detail, and the 
effect would be medified by the necessity of 
producing shade on the walls. Something 
might thus be produced very beautiful and 
novel in architectura! style. 

The vote of thanks was unanimously 
accorded, and, Mr. Begg having acknow- 
ledged the compliment, the meeting ended. 


-----><эөе-<----- 
ROYAL ACADEMY ATELIERS. 


A scheme has been prepared under the 
general supervision and control of the Royal 
Academy for the co-ordination of advanced 
architectural training іп a group of ateliers 
which will work on the Beaux .Arts aystem, 
and will be open to students day and night. 
'The main purpose of the scheme 1s to promote 
the study of design on the lines which the 
Beaux Arts method has proved to be so valu- 
able; and it 13 intended to meet the require- 
ments of students who are working in offices 
during the daytime and who will seldom have 
more than the evening time to spare. 

Subjects in design will be set every two 
months, and the drawings submitted in com- 
petition between the ateliers will be regularly 
exhibited to the public. It is hoped that ал 
annual exhibition of these drawings and of 
the winning designs in the competitions may 
be arranged at the Royal Academy. As in 
the Paris ateliers, eubjects will be divided 
into first and second classes, and students 
will be required to win a minimum number 
of “ mentions "' in design before passing from 
the first to the second class. Students who 
have taken a recognised school course will be 
admitted to an atelier without entrance ех- 
amination. | 

The whole group of Ateliers is to Бе соп- 
trolled Бу an Atelier Council appointed by the 
Council of the 'Royal Academy, and it is ex- 
pected that diplomas will ibe granted by the 
Atelier Council to fully qualified students in 
the first. class who have passed the necessary 
tests of distinction. The group will initially 
consist of “The First Atelier," the Archi- 
tectural Association, and the London Uni- 
versity Atelier. Intending students should 
write for particulars to the Secretary. Archi 
tectural Áteliers Committee, 34, Bedford 
Square, W.C. 


— yx @@— —- 


A new churoh is to be built at Finglas, Co. 
Dublin, from the designs of Messrs. Ashlin end 
Coleman, architects 


A memorial etatue is being erected to the 
late Dr. Croke, Archbishop of Cashel, the 
foundation stone of which was laid on Mar 
17. The memorial will be executed in bronze 
and Irish limestone. Ita height will be 24 ft. 
The column is three-sided, and the steps are 
trefoil in plan. А bronze inecription panel 
with the arms of Cashel occupies the niche 
space at back. The side figures represent St. 
Patrick and Erin, and on the plinth are the 
words “For God and Country.” The de- 
signer and sculptor is Mr. F. W. Doyle Jones, 
Chelsea № 
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THE INTERNATIONAL BUILDING : 
' TRADES EXHIBITON. (Dur Jilustrations. 


inscription reads: “Edward -Stott, 
A.R.A., born April 25, 1855, died- March 


TETUR Жүн Md our notes on Юн став —— в, го bun nl ed 
T MEE ibition at Olympia, in continuation of those | MEMORIAL CHURCH, COLINDALE,| М | | Ч 
> | So gae inour last bwo kide = ^ HENDON. Norman church at Amberley is promi 


nently situated on an elevated position in 


“4 This -afternoon, at 3.15, a Conference | The interior of this church was shown the neighbourhood of Arundel, midst very 
| | | of municipal and county engineers will be|in the Royal Academy in 1915. Its erec- picturesque surroundings. The studio of 
Ru ug held in the large бай in the gallery, pre- | tion has been delayed by the war, but will | Edward Stott is hard by. “The Sacred 

1 sided over by Mr. Н. E. Stilgoe, M.Inst.C.E., be proceeded with as soon as funds permit. | Pool" and “Тһе Holy Family” are 


It provides à much-needed church for the 
new town of Colindale, which has prac-| his last unfinished painting on an easel 
tically been created by the war, and re-|when he died. In the BuiLDING News 


mains the centre of the aeronautical in-| for January 7 last we published a double- 
dustries. One chapel is designed as a 


x chief engineer to the Metropolitan Water among his well-known pictures, and he left 
| Board, and president. of the Institution of 
| : Municipal and County Engineers, and the 


following papers will be submitted for dis- 


| Ж ussion in the couree of the amen page plate of the memorial window set up 

zi U | e ЗМ Чет u т. proceedings :— | memorial to the officers and men of the|in Amberley Church by Miss Dinnage from 
: em n uire- . 4 4 . ; Я е . ч ы | 

T ments," by H. T. Chapman: M Ins C ES, flying services who fell during the war.|the beautiful design of Mr. Anning Bell, 


The church will necessarily have a very 
special and intimate connection with these 
services. The west doorway is a design 
based on a gateway, now destroyed, at 
Ypres, which was recorded by detail 
measurements made by the architect, 


A.R.A., so this Sussex Mecca for painters 
has been permanently enriched by two fine 
works of art. 


PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE 
SOCIETIES. 


AUCTIONEERS’ AND ESTATE AGENTS’ ÍNSTI- 
ruTE.—Sir Н. Trustram Eve, in a paper on 
* Village Reconstruction," read at a meeting 
of the Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents'"In 
stitute last Friday night, made an earnest plea 
for the model village. Ав surveyors, auc 
tioneers, and agents, they had, he said, 
enormous influence and much power. Too 
often they proceeded to lot out the land 
without reference te other lands not in pos 
session of their client, and with regard to the 
interest of his pocket only. Тһе present 
“ shape ” of many villages was due to the 
planning of surveyors and auctioneers extend- 
ing back to beyond memory. А rearrange 
ment of boundaries would improve many 
squalid and cramped villages and gladden 
many hearts. Labour could be happily 
anchored in a happy village. The recon 
struction of a village, therefore, should be 
done well and boldly or not at all. The 
scheme must include cottage gardens in the 
best places; cow commons and, in certain 
cases, horse commons; small holdings on the 
best land, even if good grass had to b 
ploughed up; also places for games. Village 
industries must be fostered, and provision for 
raw materials arranged if they existed locally. 
Nothing must be left to chance. Тһе weaker 
vessels must be helped so that they could live 
and thrive, and, as far as possible, they mus 
be placed so fhat they were independent of 
big men. Some people might call that 
Socialism, but to make one's fellow creatures 
happy, even at one's own expense, was 8 
pleasurable vocation. Dealing with foot- 
paths, he said it was difficult to go fora 
walk in the neighbourhood of some villages 
without trespassing, and per without the 
risk of being summoned for being “ in search 
of conies.” He advocated new and pleasur- 
able footways and the review of all the exist- 
ing footpaths. A small wood, or two or three 
spinneys, might be secured for the villagers, 
where they would have the right to gather 
primroses or bluebells. Не insisted on the 
need for obtaining the support of the parish 
councils for any schemes of reconstruction. 
He submitted various propoeals on the lines 
he had suggested, recommending that the 
Ministry of Ágriculture should be responsible 
for carrying out the scheme and the parish 
council for its subsequent, administration, sub- 
ject to tlie supervision of the Ministry. 

— h Ө @—<— 
COMPETITIONS. 

ARTHURET WAR MEMORIAL HALL COMPETI 
TION.—Membors of the Society of Architect 
are esked not to take part tin the above com 
petition without first ascertaining from the 
Secretary of the Society that the conditions 
have been approved by the Council. 
"CHatHam.— The prize of £137 10s. offered 
by the Chatham Corporation for the best 
design for the new Garden City has been won 
by Mr. W.. Harding Thompson, А.В.1.В.А., 
of Museum Street, W.C. Тһе Garden City 
will contain 300 working-class home, 8 
church, and of course facilities for education 
and recreation. There were sixty-one design: 
submitted, and Мг. Guy . Dawber, Yi 
president of the R.I.B.A., acted as adjudi 
cator. ' ёо 


23 County Surveyor of Kent, and ''Labour- 
ма | Saving in Municipal Work," by Е. УУ. Brick- 
К : nell, M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer of Hull. A 
meeting of the Institution of Municipal and 
County Engineers will follow, at 5.50 p.m., 
when a paper will be presented on “ Post- 
Bellum Road Restoration,” by Н. Richard- | Lieut.-Colonel J. Е. Dixon-Spain, 

в Assoc. Inst.C. E. | F.R.I.B.A., in February, 1915. 

ening the Exhibition | Sat : 

Aene e nita al mal thai | LEATHERHEAD HOUSING SCHEME. 
up to the present the housing tenders which| The site is just under six acres in ex- 
| had come in from month to month showed a | tent, is practically level, entirely open, 
| Шор, ошо ито T had ad Ten ne trees or other aus to influence 
E en cases relatıng to sever e layout. The only problem needin 
thousands of houses where tenders had been | special consideration was ale necessity for 


approved, but the schemes were held up be- : ti 
ў яе providing means of communication between 
cause local authorities found themselves un- the site and the possible future develop- 


ble to sien Û . - ОТП: 
able to sign the contract because the neces- | „ont of the adjoining land. Under these 


sary funds were not forthcoming. The}. 
Ministry of Health had approved tenders for | circumstances an orderly lay-out was de- 
nearly 100,000 houses, there was nothing | cided upon, and variety obtained by build- 
whatever to prevent the work being. pressed |ing the houses іп blocks of two, three, 

four, and six. The plans and elevation of 
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forward with all possible e so far as 
! the six houses illustrated refer to the two 
" easily make the number 200,000 by the end 
: of June, but he proposed to mark time until|facing the existing road. The aspect is 
: 1 1 north-west, and this has, of course, con- 
in existence alone were eufficient to 
absorb practically every bricklayer im the | of the rooms. _Not only the living rooms, 
Mr. E. с. L Могол the Housing арай: but the sculleries and bath-rooms enjoy the 
toft 
; ‚ Lese bela оо ао » ОО | has ample floor and wall space for the 
» sidies to private builders is not going well. accommodation of gas-cooker, sink, drain- 
| He told a conference, held at Olympia, under 2 
necessary conveniences. Тһе dressers are 
up to the present certificates had been issued | placed between the living rooms and 
for about 3,800 houses, and that, he added, was 
І мкг š level of the dreeser slab coincides with that 
in bringing the scheme to the notice of the |of the sink draining-board. The soiled 
builders, for ME could not get houses built 
table to the sink, from whence it 18 again 
randa, placed in the dresser ready for further use 
NONE o a gener ШЕ of ine scheme, Mr 
Ji : osse said that, apart from the subsidy, there | : : 
у” › lavatory basins, fireplaces in the third 
would be no Government advance, and the | bedrooms and the projecting fireplaces in 
builder himself. The Minist nderstood : Ñ 
however, ўза building S etta odd ad. | ance with the wishes of the Housing Com- 
c missioner. The builders are Messrs. Н 
EEE cost of building to intending occupyin: 
Ж owners, and would also make accio ties have been prepared by Messrs. Baker 
л and Mallett, of Chancery Lane, and Mr. 
| tent. They inad also approached the banks, 
CE and understood that they would lend to | architect. 
| 
subeidy. TWO WAR MEMORIAL CROSSES: 
In a discussion one speaker said the fear of 
4 ° "оні | BOSTON. ` x 
' WE LE | George, such as that of 1910, was keeping a Both these monuments are executed in 
йе ШЕ | large numiber of people from investing in real 
| | | carried out by Messrs. Benfield and Loxley, 
NM NE Another speaker said the fact that it was|of Oxford. The other is the work of Mr. 
Жам” proposed that the Rent Restriction Act 
| | 273 : iud case is in the parish churchyard, and 
the last nail in the coffin of private building. | ¿he drawings ша shown at ile: War 
It was urged by others that the subsidy 
Academy. Messrs. Temple Moore and 
least double to be effective. : h hitects 
ie ded i MOUSE HB ma u ын ен 
tion of working men owning their own houses, MEMORIAL, AMBERLEY CHURCH- 
and suggested that such ownership was op- YARD, SUSSEX. 
PEG was also the fear of future legislation. Не A. Dinna : ted b Dust of 
ЭР Эс | м line ge, is surmounted by a bust o 
| thought a large number of working men would the painter and carved with the story of 
e would be only too pleased to support them, 
CM but there was always the trouble that they Derwent Wood, A.R.A. Mr. P. H. Hood, 
| of Acton, took this photograph. The 


the Ministry was concern They could 
blocks shown at either end of the site and 
he had seen the 100,000 bwilt. The ' 
| siderably influenced the general disposition 
ES ' country. 
benefit of a sunny aspect. Each scullery 
Tuesday, that the Government scheme of sub- 
ing board, mangle, shelving, and other 
the auspices of the Society of Architects, that 
sculleries, with a door on either side. The 
etn not much to boast about. They wanted help 
ers, for | о 1 di he dini 
by sitting in itehall and issuing memo- au 1. 
“Топ the living-room side. The bath-room, 
сай E ional O musk De found by the the end walls will be omitted, in accord- 
vance as much as 75 per ent. of the actual : 
Taylor and Son, of Epsom. The quanti- 
А ОР” speculative ‘builders, but not to the eame ex- 
B H. R. Gardner, of Leatherhead, is the 
py builders who were entitled to the Government | 
| WINDERMERE AND LEAKE, NEAR 
another ‘‘ People’s Budget” by Mr. Lloyd 
Portland stone. That at Leake is being 
TED И estate. 
Swallow, of Windermere. The site in each 
should go on for another three years had put Мара 2 2 
і xhibiti ] the Royal 
5 | was much too small, and should have been at Memorials Exhibition held by the Roya 
Sadgrove. who presided, referred to the ques- | THE EDWARD STOTT, A.R.A., 
ағы posed % the policy of the Labour у. There | This monument, lately erected by Miss 
i | h t 
love to own their houses, and the Governmen Orpheus, designed and execut ed by Mr. 
were afraid to do it. 
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THE YPRES DOORWAY, MEMORIAL CHURCH, COLINDALE, HENDON. 
Lieut.-Colonel |. E. Dixon-Spain, F.R.I.B.A, Architect. 
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+ THE WAR MEMORIAL OF THE “ECOLE 
DES BEAUX ARTS." 
To the Editor of THE BUILDING News. 
Sir, —I have received from the Ministry ої 
Publio Instruction and Fine Arts in Faris 
iculars of the formation of a committee 
tor the erection in the “Ecole des Beaux 


vous serions reconnaissants de bien vouloir 
adresser le vôtre à M. Pontremoli, trésoner 
du comité, 1 rue Эропиш, à Paris. Nous 


ı vous demandons de distribuer les autres 


| w.itistes quí sont tomibés et digne de І Ecole 


autour de vous pour nous aider' a recueillir 
les sommes nécessaires. Celles-ci ne seront 
jamais trop considérables. Il taut, en effet, 
que ce monument soit d.gne des jeunes 


qui l'abritera. 
Veunliez agréer, Monsieur, avec tous пов 


Arts" of a monument to the students and | remerciements, l'assurance de notre considéra- 


members of the school who laid down their | tion trés distinguee. 
| 


lies during the war. 

A subscription list has been opened to 
obtain funds for the erection of the monu- 
ment. I enclose a copy of the appeal, and 
‚ shall be much obliged if you will kindly 
bring it to the attention of your readers.— 
Faithfully you:s, 

IAN MACALISTER, Secretary. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects, 

9, Conduit Street, Hauover Square, - 
London, W.1, April 9, 1920. - 


Paris, April 9, 1920. 
Ministère de l'Instruction Publique et 
des Beaux Arts. 
Ecole Nationale Supérieure des Beaux Arts. 

Monsieur,—Les professeure de l'Ecole 
Nationale des Beaux Arte réunis sous la pre- 
! sidence de leur vénéré directeur, M. Léon 
| Bonnat, ont décidé de conetituer un comité 
chargé d'assurer l'érection dans l'école 
meme d'un morument aux éléves et membres 
du personnel morte pour la Patrie. 

П а semblé nézeesaxe, avant tout, d'ouvrir 
sans retard une souscription publique pour 
réunir les fonde indispensables à la réalisation 
de ce projet. Еп téte de la premiére liste 
de cette souscription devront figurer les pro- 
fesseurs et les amis les plus directs de l'Ecole 
qùi voudront hien s'associer à nous pour 
réaliser ce pieux dessein. Leur adhésion en 
entraînera beaucoup d'autres tant en France 
qu'à l'étranger. 

Nous nous : ettone donc de vous envoyer 
quelques bulletins de souscription. Nous 
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The report for the year ending Decemter 
last of the Liverpool! and District and North 
wales Branch of the Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents’ Institute, shows good progress. The 
annual meeting of the branch will be held at 
the Midland Ade:phi Hotel, Liverpool, on 
April 21 at 5 p.m., tollowed by а asnner at 
p.m. 

At Belfast, according to the Irish Builder, 
the Master Builders Association had offered to 
build a number of experimental houses at a 
protit of 5 per cent. on the outlay, if the Cor- 
poration would appoint & committee of archi- 
tects to assess the cost. This was done, but in 
all cases the builders refused to accept the 
architects’ valuation as being too low for every 
type oi house, the smallest difference being no 
less than £300 a house. Other builders outside 
e association have since submitted tenders 
below the architects’ estimate. 

At a meeting of the Thetford Rural Dis- 
trict Council last Friday a letter was read 
from Mr. Leonard, the Housing Commis- 
sioner, inquiring what progress had been made 
in regard to the use of clay lump as a walling 
material in connection with the Council's 
housing scheme. The Chairman stated that 
the Commissioner had announced that the 
Ministry had approved of the use of clay 
lump walls, and authorised the Committee to 
proceed with making the necessary clay lumps 
in the several villages, by means of direct 
labour, under the supervision of Mr. Howell 
(the Council's Building Surveyor) It was 
estimated that the use of clav lump would 
effect a saving of about £50 a house. 


Our Office Table. 


nee 


Mr. William James Sommerville, only son of 
Mr. S. Sommerville, was married on Saturday 
at All Souls’ Church, Langham Place, to 
Vivien, elder daughter of Major H. Pass- 
more Edwards, the Chairman of the 
Strand Newapaper Co., Ltd., and Mrs. Pass- 
more Edwards, and eldest granddaughter of 
the late Mr. John Passmore Edwards. The 
vicar of Hampstead, Dr. Goldemith, officiated, 
assisted by tne curate-in-charge, the Rev. A. 
G. Davidson. Major Passmore Edwards gave 
his daughter away, and she was attended by 
one page, Master John Phipps, and five 
bridesmaids—-Miss Joan Passmore Edwards, 
Miss Edith Sommerville, Mise Phyllis Clark, 
Miss Kathleen Phipps, and Miss Althea 
Faulkes. Mr. James G. Connell acted as best 
man. Major and Mrs. Passmore Edwards 
subsequently gave а reception at the 
Langham Hotel, to which most of the 
very mnumerou. guests who had been 
present аб the wedding were able 
to adjourn in comiort, thanks to the brief but 
beautifully bright spell of fine weather with 
which all were favoured, so propitiously, as 
al hope, ushering in a bright future for the 
wedded par. 


A well-deserved tribute of esteem and 
affection was paid on Wednesday by some 
eighty of his old colleagues on the Press to 
Mr. W. D. Nott, for fifty-one years a well- 
known figure in Fleet Street, who entertained 
him to luncheon at Anderton's Hotel on the 
occasion of his retirement into private life, 
and presented him with an illuminated 
address and a substantial cheque. The chair 
was taken by Мг. үш, of the House of 
Cassell, in which Mr. Nott made his firet 
start, and the presentation was made by 
Major Harry Passmore Edwards, the Chair- 
man of the Strand Newspaper Company, 
Ltd., who claimed justly to have been the 
youngest friend of Mr. r ) 
seven years or thereaboute, during the latter's 
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etc. 
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Actual Manufacturers of all kinds of high grade SIGNS, including the popular Brilliant 
Letter (original inventors and patentees) now so extensively used for WINDOWS, 
FASCIAS, STALL PLATES, TABLETS, PROJECTING SIGNS, etc. etc. 
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A Model of our Freehold Works on view. (Covers 3 acres. Over 500 employees). 


Architects and the Trade `cordially invited to pay a visit to our Factories at any time. 


"Phone: -2101 Hol, 2360, 1 and 2, H'smith. 
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twenty-five years as advertising manager of | The modern саг, m practically every one of | and replaced an earlier structure which had 
its subsidiary functions, depends upon the | been devastated both by Edward І. and by 


ELE the old Echo, during the successful conduct 


í of that much-missed journal by the late Mr. 

' 7. Passmore Edwards. Mr. Nott, in ac- 
| knowledging the toast of his health, gave 
some interesting reminiscences of past jour- 
nals, and of his first interview with the late 
Mr. Passmore Edwards, who had that day 
bought the Echo of its then proprietor, Baron 
Grant, in the imposing if somewhat gaudy 
advertisement office, which not a few people 
| mistook for a public-house, on the whole of 

-— the south-western corner of Ludgate Circus. 
mE Some pleasant words by one or two other 
friends concluded the gathering, to the 


dered to its kindly organisers, Mr. Pook, of 
the /rish Times, and his co-helpers. 


Recent additions to the National Gallery 
include Two Apostles by U 


lino da Siena, 
another fragment of the 


-piece of S 


Wt 3 Croce, which is now hung in the vestibule. 
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lt was presented through the National Art- 
Collections Fund by the Earl of Crawford. 
In Room XX. is hung a landscape by Cor- 
nelis Vroom, si 1626. This artist (b. 
circa 1600, d. 1661) is of the generation be- 
fore J. van Ruisdael. This picture has been 
presented by Mr. Robert C. Witt, through 
the National Art-Collections Fund. 
: . The Board of Education notify that the 
| draft, dated January 14, 1920, of the Regula- 
| tions for the Superintendence of Examinations 
in Art, has been published for the required 
period, and has now been confirmed by the 
Board without substantial amendment, though 
with a slight alteration in the wording of 
paragraph 1 and л change in the title. The 
draft now becomes Art Examinations 
(Superintendence) Regulations, 1920, dated 
March 26, 1920, and copies can be purchased 
through any bookseller (price ld.) or directly 
from H.M. Stationery Office, Imperial House, 
we London. W.C.2 (price by post, 
14d.). 
Electricity is becoming more and more 
firmly entrenched in the motor industry. 


.. 1 ї 
2 : | PORTMADOC | | 
: | SLATES - i 
же | possess important ad- | 
гого ¿ vantages over*all other | 
q Ё : forms of roofing. They 
M I do not melt under the Í 
И: і influence of heat like i | 
n і tar or asphalt, nor do | 
ы they crack like con- | 
ы | сгеіе, nor warp like Rut cd 


tiles, nor rust ог cor- | Лу 


rode like  corrugated 
iron. 
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. Greaves and Sons, 


The Votty and Bowydd Slate 
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utilisation of electrical energy. 


heating, electric horne, and, last but not least, 
electric lighting, the up-to-date car is an “all 
but'' electric vehicle. Perhaps the most 
satisfactory feature of the rapid electrification 
of the petrol car is the fact that all the devices 
mentioned are now being manufactured in 
large quantüties in this country. То take 
just.one example, the importation of electric 
lamp buibe has ceased. Our own lamp manu- 
facturers, owing to the extended adoption of 
mass production methods, are experiencing 
no difficulty in satisfying the present home 
demand. At least one manufacturing concern, 
the British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., of 
Rugby (makers of the famous Mazda lamp), 
have recently increased their productive 
capacity to such an extent as to ensure 
throughout the coming season of pleasure a 
pun supply of British made electric lamp 


The building of skyscrapers as a solution 
of the Bombay housing difficulties has at 
last been discussed at a meeting of.the Cor- 
poration. There is, of course, dor^t of the 
possibility of erecting such edifices on the 
prevailing soil, apart from the large tracts 
of Bombay that represent reclaimed land. 
The fact that New York abounds in sky- 
scrapers is due largely to the rock foundation 
on which that city stands, and therefore the 
feasibility of such buildings, either of rein- 
forced concrete or of masonry, ie a matter for 
expert opinion to decide upon before it can 
be attempted. It is certain that by these 
means only can the requirements of both Cal- 
cutta anl Bombay be met in the near futuro 
without an impossible Cistanoe of expansion 
having to be resorted to. 


St. Asaph, where the new Archbishop of 
Wales will be enthroned, is one of our two 
smallest cities, and possesses the smallest of 
all the British cathedrals. The present 


What with | Owen Glyndwr. The interior, which * has 
electric ignition, electric self-starters, electric | repeatedly been restored, contains a fine 


modern reredos, and a monument to a former 
dean—Dr. Shipley—who was tried for a 
criminal libel in an attempt to promote the 
dissemination of wholesome literature! Mrs, 
Hemans, who reeided in this neighbourhood, 
is also commemorated here. From the 
cathedral tower, a very conspicuous way. 
mark. there is a magnificent view of the Val. 
of Clwyd. 


The prospectus of the Fireproof (Охуіте 
Manufacturing Co., ., which appears on 
another page, is well worth the attention of 
our own readers, especially those interested 


| in the preservation from fire of wooden 


buildings. It ie formed to acquire from the 
Timber Fireproofing Co., L4d., on very ad. 
vantageous terms, land on which to eret 
works equipped with up-to-date joinery and 
woodworking machinery, and has been for- 
tunate enough to secure the services as 
manager of Mr. A. C. Hunt, for many yen 
the architect to Messrs. Cadbury Bros., of 
Bournville, and who during the war wa 
responsible for the design and erection oi 
many important works jor the Ministry of 
Munitions. The capital is a modest one, and 
the directorate a strong one. The sphere o 
operations is a wide one, including as it do« 
the making of safes, deed boxes, fittings for 
archives and múniment rooms of wood, which 
are becoming increasingly popular now tha: 
a really satisfactory fireproofing agent i. 
available, and we belizve good dividends and 
a continuously successful business are certain. 


— t @@— 


At an extraordinary general meeting of the 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute, at 
34, Russell Square, last Friday afternoon, it 
was resolved to revise the articles of associa- 
tion of the institute so as to provide for the 
admission of ‘women. The decision will be 
confirmed at a further meeting to be held on 


building dates from the days of Henry VII, | April 27. 
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COPENHAGEN TOWN HALL—ROOFED WITH PORTMADOC SLATES. 


PORTMADOC SLATES 


сЕ з о THE FINEST ROOFING. 
т. РОКТМАПОС SLATES аге impervious to water, do not laminate or 


гэ | warp, withstand the extremes of heat and cold, and are unaffected by the 
pu acids of smoky atmospheres, because they are practically free from lime. 


P PORTMADOC SLATES have gained the highest awards at all Exhibits, 
a. 7 among them being the Grand Prix of the Brussels International Exhibition, 1910. 


t °: The Oakeley Slate Quarries Co., Ltd. 
td. 
: Quarries Co., Ltd. 


Manod Slate Quarries, 


The Diphwys Slate Quarry Company, Ltd. 


pes | "==" The Festiniog District Slate Quarry Proprietors’ Association 


CHARLES E. BREESE, Secretary, PORTMADOC. 


Eu 


The Maen Of, eren Slate Quarry Co., Ltd. 
The Park and Croesor Slate Quarries Co., Lid. 


| >” | F 
| | PORTMADOC | 
| are better than any: 
: other slates manufac- i 
tured, and the export ; 
| trade is greater than | 
! that from any other; 
* district. They retan : 
: their good appearance : 
3 : longer than other slates, : 
mendi ; and in cases where: 
FC) f alterations or additions : 
Я : become necessary they ; 
WE : сап always be matched : 
; both in colour and size. ; 
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The one geod point in the Budget is. 


the repeal of the Land Values taxes— ' 
Mr. Lloyd George's “rare, wefreshing 
fruit" which grew rotten а the core, 
before it could be gathered, and landed | 


us with an army of officials who, mirabile , . 


dictu, are still to be retained, and draw ' 


many times in salaries the amount the 
taxes have ever yielded. "That dowbtless 
is a concession to Dilly and Dally, like 
so many others which are helping to pile 
up the big deficit Mr. Chamberlain has! 
evaded, more or less in many ways, at 
the cost of production. It is no business 
af ours to discuss the increase in the 
excess profits duties and those on liquor. 
The profiteers—high and low—will still 
swill to their hearts’ content, and E 
trade" will recoup itself, as usual, : 


the expense of its victims. The increase 
«I taxation of legitimate joint stock com- 
panies 15 unjust and unfair, especially as 
the co-operative societies are still to go 
free, which are nothing but joint «Stock 
companies in camouflage, and in no way 
any more beneficial to their customers—in | 
many ways less—than their infinitely ; 
more successful competitors like Harrods 
and Barkers, where better goods at lower) 
prices are Obtainable. For the rest, the 
big postage increases will defeat тан 
object and check trade—we shall send 
postcards instead of letters. We our- 
selves, and most other newspapers with 
big postal subscription-lists, will suffer, 
and the enormous increase in the parcel 
post charges will ruin many зтаЙ traders. 
After all, it is little use blaming Mr. 
Chamberlain. On December 11, 1918, Mr. 
Lloyd George at Bristol told his hearers : | 
“We propose to demand the whole cost 
of the war from Germany. . . . We shall | 
search their pockets for it.” To-day our | 
pockets are being searched instead, and 
Fritz knows it and laughs at us! Апа 
Mr. Lloyd George, “іп Paradise” at San 
Remo, laughs too, and asks, “ Which is 
the Serpent? "' 


А perusal of the ‘‘ National Building 
Code," issued by the National Federation 
of Building Trades Employees, the receipt 
of which we acknowledged a fortnight 
ago, leads us to the conclusion that it is 
not likely to facilitate building operations, 
and that not many architects will advise 
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building owners to sign it. It is too long | 


and too diffuse for any but very large 
works. It is unreasonable to expect archi- 
tects to give the contractor two copies ol 
“such further drawings or details, or 
written instructions," either at his own ex- 
pense or that of his client. Theclause per- 
mitting the ''reasonable substitute” of 
any material described is too vague, and 
is likely to be disadvantageously wrested 
to the benefit of the contractor at the ex- 
pense of the client. The elause binding 
the architect. to “define and fix all build: 
ing lines and boundaries” 
possibly be read as saddling the architect 
with responsibility for setting out the 
contractor's work, and is little likely 10 
be accepted by any client well advised by 
his architect. The arbitration clause is too 
complicated, and is likely to frighten 
clients from building at all. Clause 24, 
which occupies a page and a-half, is so 
vaguely stated that we are not sure what 
it means; or how the quantity surveyor, 
when he has made up his mind what he 
is to do with regard to “ provisional 
amounts," is to advise the architect. А4 
its best, the new “Code” may serve as 
4 basis for discussion. Any attempt to 
force its acceptance as it stands will resuit 
in the encouragement of “ direct labour." 
or some kind of a “cost plus profit " 


system. 


The Report of the Salisbury Committee 
on rents is on the whole a reasonable over- 
haul of the existing Rent Restriction Act, 
which expires for practical purposes at the 
end of June. The Committee propose that 
it be extended for three years, the esti- 
mated period of extreme house scarcity, 
and that during this time rents within the 
specified range may be increased by 40 per 
cent. Houses affected should be those up 
to a rental of £105 per annum in London, 
£90 in Scotland, and £78 elsewhere. Over 
the whole country the need for repairs 18 
urgent, and their cost 18 deemed to be not 
less than two and a-half times what it 
was in 1914. Of the countless questions 
arising between landlord and tenant, there 
are two of special urgency. The first is: 
What of the tenant whose income has not 
increased since 1914, who cannot pay a 
higher rent, and who if ejected would, as 
matters stand to-day, be literally unable 
to find shelter? For him the Committee 
recommends special protection. Тһе 
Courts should be empowered to refuse an 
order. for possession, and also to reduce 
the rent. The second question is : Should 


may quite: 


Strand, W.O.2 


The Entrance Hall, “Тһе Woodlands," Harrow. Mr. 
George Р. Bankart, Architect. 


Xew Premises at Casablanca, Morocco, for the Bank 
of British West Africa, Limited. Working draw- 
ing of the facade. Mr. Н. G. Holt, A.R.I.B.A., 
London, and M. Georges Vimort, S.D.G.A.D.G., 
Paris and Casablanca, Architects, 
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| 
the tenant be compelled to pay the in- 


creased rent if repairs considered neces- 
sary are not carried out? In this case it is 
proposed that the Court should have power 
to suspend the increase or to order its pay- 
‚ ment into court. The suggested expe- 
dients under both these heads are salu- 
{ату im intention, but in practice we are 
sure they will be beset with difficulty. The 
Committee, in plain terms, condemns the 
| premium for possession as illegal. That 
may be difficult to enforce, but prevention 
should certainly be as rigid as possible. 


| There is not much to say about the 
, 15rd exhibition of the Royal Society 14 
British. Artists. Few really good paint- 
ings, even in the Central Gallery, are to 
be found. “The Madonna of the Fields ” 
(153), by the President, Mr. Solomon J. 
Solomon, does not attract us. Perhaps the 
best in the room is ''The End of the 
Бау” (154) by Mr. Hely Smith. “Ап 
English Beauty " (156), bv Mr. David 
Jagger, Б.А., is also good and sweet. 
Another of the best is Mr. Francis 
Black's “Іа a Sussex Garden” (188). 
We may also mention '' Still Life ” (186), 
by Mr. Horace Taylor; and '' Richmond 
Bridge " (158) by Mr. A. Carruthers 
Gould. Among the more or less archi. 
| tectural subjects, Mr. W. Harding Smith's 
“South Ambulatory, Chichester Cathe- 
dral" (90), and his ‘‘ Chichester Cathe. 
dral from the South " (97); Mr. Barry _ 
Pittar's ‘‘ Royal Exchange, London " (107) 
and his °“ Staple Inn. Holborn ” (113); 
Mr. Arthur E. Henderson's “ North-West 
Tower and North Porch of Wells 
Cathedral”? (281), have ‘ment. Of the 
water-colours, among the best are: “ The 
Riders " (16), by Mr. Otway McCannell ; 
“Оп Farley Heath © (2), by Mr. A. E. 
Bottomley ; '' Reflections" (14), by Mr. 
Е. W. Hazlehurst; “ Dartmoor " (41), by 
Mr. T. Г. Sboosmith ; and “ Beech— Beer, 
Devon" (10), by Mr. W. E. Riley, 
Е.В.І В.А., who also sends °“ Peace 
Celebration `” (105), in the Albert Hall, 
and “A Victorian" (79), in oil, very 
characteristic of the female fashions of the 
time. 


There appears to have been no justifi- 
cation for the recent statements in 
various papers as to the non-verticality 
of the Campanile of the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral at Westminster, but the scare 
caused in some quarters recalls a circum- 
stance of some interest which happened 
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not many years ago in Victoria Street not 
very far from the site of Bentley's great 
church. Before the tall buildings on the 
north side of Victoria Street were com- 
pleted, a block was erected at the corner 
of Great Chapel Street, which leads up 
to St. James's Park Station. As it then 
stood, this structure rose like an iso- 
lated tall tower overlooking the church- 
yard of Christ Church before the adja- 
cent premises were built. The adjoining 
owner complained that this | corner 
building was considerably out of the up- 
right and oversailed his site. This com- 
plaint, after a series of surveys had been 
made by the surveyors employed by both 
parties, could not be verified by the use 
of plumb lines, owing to the great height 
of the fabric and the action of the wind 
on the lines. The permission of. the 
Vicar by mutual agreement was therefore 
obtained, and a small platform of con- 
crete was laid down in the churchyard to 
enable test sights to be taken by a theo- 
dolite. - The result was curious, inasmuch 
as at one time the building in question 
proved to be perfectly vertical, and at 
other times certainly was several inches 
out of the upright. The surveyor, on 
obtaining such differing results, was 
enterprising enough to inquire as to the 
cause of such a discrepancy, and he 
examined a series of old maps of London. 
The result was remarkable, because he 
found that when an old well at Hamp- 
stead was full the building in Victoria 
Street sailed over, as described, and when 
the water level was low it assumed 4 
vertical ‘position, Having traced the 
watercourse from Hampstead through 
London to the Thames, he discovered that 
it passed the site, with the result that 
when the peat under the building was 
fully charged with water it tilted the 
structure over, and when the water was 
low it settled down again to the normal. 
Both parties consequently had no choice 
but to accept the inevitable, and they 
shared the expense of the inquiry. Since 
then the entire series of buildings have 
been completed, and, so far as we know, 
no further difficulty has been experienced. 


— ee - 


Owing to the cost of printing, Hammersmith 
Council may follow Fulham's example and type 
instead of print its agenda. Newspapers next, 
as in New York? 


Mr. W. J. Jennings, of Cauterbury, has re- 
signed the position of diocesun surveyor for the 
Canterbury Diocese, after holding the office 
fax many years. Не has been a fellow of the 
Surveyors' Institution since 1891. 


Brigadier-General John Campbell, V.C., last 
r } а monument in Oswestry 
parish church to the local men who fell during 
the war. The monument, which was designed 
by Mr. Gilbert Scott, is of alabaster and marble, 
having St. George as the central figure. 


At the meeting last week of the Milnrow 
Council, Councillor Whitehead stated that the 
progress of his committee had been very largely 
interfered with as a result of the delay on the 
part of the Ministry of Health in dealing with 
the plans sent to them for approval or disap- 
proval. The plans for the lay-out and street 
improvements in connection with their housin 

e were forwarded to the Ministry o 
Health in January last, and they were not sent 
back until the end of March. Even then those 

s came back ''very badly mutilated,” and 
16 was the opinion of the committee that the 
lay-out, which was most important, had in this 
case been spoiled. 


THE BUILDING NEWS: No. 8407. 


THE “ WINGET " SOLUTION OF THE 
HOUSING PROBLEM. 

The drawback to concrete building on 
the poured or cast systems have ип- 
doubtedly prejudiced many against the use 
of concrete at all for house- building. 
Houses so built take a long time to dry; 
they are cold in winter and hot in 
summer; they not seldom sweat on the іп» 
side, and crack. They are inartistic, and 
generally costly. Building with concrete 
blocks has, speaking generally, been found 
much more satisfactory wherever due care 
has been exercised to ensure the neces- 
sary conditions of success. But where the 
blocks are made with unskilled labour in 
situ, in the rough-and-ready fashion too 
often seen when skilled direction is absent, 
it is generally found that too much haste 
meant least speed and no economy, and as 
ignorant publie opinion tars all failures 
with the same brush, it is, perhaps, not 
to be wondered. at that among the number 
of new methods and patent processes which 
have been so notably increased of late to 
meet the urgent demand for quick build- 
ing at lowest cost some have disappointed 
expectations. 

Twelve years’ successful results have 
amply justified the opinion we expressed 
when we first saw it exhibited in England, 


that in the combination of a really scien- 
tific system of building in concrete with 
blocks, with the provision of machinery for 
producing the blocks cheaply and of per- 
fect form and texture, the Winget System 
had come to stay, and that it had solved 
the secret of producing a good block of 
concrete, which is to mix it properly, and 
of concrete which is only just moist, 
because a block made of wet concrete will 
never be satisfactory. That our opinion 
has been so often endorsed by the highest 
authorities is well known. Perhaps the 
highest tribute was that paid by Sir Eric 
Geddes in the House of Commons, when, 
speaking of the houses built by Winget, 
Limited, he said, “1 am assured by the 
Engineer-in-Charge that the system is 
actually cheaper to-day than woodwork or 
corrugated iron» huts.’ 

For all dwelling houses the con- 
tinuous cavity system is acknowledged 
by every authority on the subject 
to be the best, the wall being com- 
posed of ап outer and inner leaf with 
a continuous air space between. The 
insulating properties of the continuous 
cavity system entirely eliminate the possi- 
bility of dampness on the interior surface 
of the wall from rain and internal conden- 
sation. An absolutely dry house 18 
guaranteed on this system; and one that 
will be cooler in summer and warmer in 
winter than a house built on any other 
system. Since questions of national 
economy must limit expenditure for many 


| years to come, it is necessary to emphasise 


) 
m. š 


the fact that even the chea et ott: 

need not be inartistic. No reason exist 
to-day why concrete houses and cottage 
of concrete blocks should not meet ey 
requirement, from the artistic as well as 
the purely utilitarian point of view, to at 
least the same extent as houses built of 
brick, stone, or other material. 


Ав regards cost, in actual ce the 
cost works out at from one-third to hall 
the cost of labour in building brickwork. 
Quick erection means low cost—two vital 
points to be considered at the present 
time, in view of the urgent need for addi- 
tional housing ‘accommodation for the 
people. Winget, Limited, have a staff of 
demonstrators who are available for pur- 
chasers of their outfit. These demonstra- 
tors suggest the best lay-out for the 
machines, set them up, and instruct the 
local men in their use, Although this 
work is absolutely simple, the advantage 
of beginning on the right lines is obvious 
and avoids waste both of time and expense, 
Purchasers are, therefore, in their own in- 
terests advised to make a good start by 
availing themselves of the services of à 
demonstrator in order to attain success 
right: away. The Government is employ- 
ing'a number of well-known architects to 
assist in solving the housing problem with 


9 WINGET LIMITED | 
THREE ' WINGET” COTTAGES АТ SEDBURY. 


the help of concrete blocks; and ther 
housing schemes—already іп existence— 
clearly show how unfounded is much of 
the old prejudice against concrete in the 
face of modern developments in construc- 
tional work. It may be added that for 
architects who prefer “rough-castimg,” 
“ rendering," or “ pebble-dashing,” con- 
crete blocks are more suitable than 
bricks, as the blocks are then usually 
““roughed " on the surface im process of 
manufacture in order to form a key, th 

avoiding the difficulties often experienced 
in making rough-casting adhere to brick- 
work. Moreover conerete block walling on 
the “ Winget ’ system is put up in 
the time of that built of brick, the chief 
reason being that a 16 in. by 9 in. by 9 in. 
block is equivalent to ten bricks, and the 
labour in laying and join proportion- 
ately reduced. Further, s blocks are 
made for chimneys, quoins, cornices, etc., 
all of which add consider 


square feet in four to five 
make the blocks and slabs for 
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ing problem than anyone else, inasmuch | country was built of ‘‘ Winget” blocks for with which Mr. Gordon Selfridge is asso- 
as they have actually built hundreds of | the workers of Messrs. Vickers, Limited, | ciated, and Messrs. Harrods, with their 


houses in various parts of the country. | at Crayford, where the Crayford Cottage 
Upwards of ten square miles of buildings | Society erected 400 houses on this system. 
of every kind and description have been | These have proved so dry and comfortable 


stardard housing scheme, both of which 
firms are building with “ Winget” blocks 
and slabs. Of these we give three illus- 
trations, two of cottages built at Sedbury, 


constructed with '' Winget" concrete | that there is no difficulty in finding the 
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GARDEN VILLAGE AT CRAYFORD. 


Architect : GORDON ALLEN, F.R.I.B.A. 


400 Houses erected on the ‘‘ Winget’’ system for the workers of Messrs Vickers, Ltd. 


blocks and slabs in England alone during | workers willing voluntarily to leave their 
the past few years. Whole villages and | brick houses for the new concrete ones 
model garden cities have been built en-| whenever opportunity occurs. Sheffield’s 
tirely on this method, besides many hand-| scheme includes 1,147 houses, the whole 
some private and public buildings in all | of the internal walls of which are being 
parts of the world. built with “ Winget” blocks and slabs. 

Building on this method has made Шер same system has been adopted at 
mense strides since the war, thanks to its | Bournville, as part of Messrs. Cadbury's 
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and another of the Garden Village at 
Crayford. 

. We should add that abuhdant proof has 
been given that the “ Winget” system has 
been proved to be as ший advantageous 
for general building as for cottages and 
houses. In an interesting booklet pub- 
lished bv the company two instructively 


Architect: Тік Nanp MARTIN, F.R.I.B.A. 


COTTAGES AT SEDBURY.. 
Built with '* Winget ’’ Blocks апа Slabs. 


HOUSING SCHEMES ON THE “ WINGET” SYSTEM. 


official adoption both by the Ministry of 
Health and the Scottish Local Government 
ward, whose alteration of various by-laws 
" order to give it freer scope we have 
Published. Needless to say, the “ Winget ” 
system has been fully approved by the 
“Ministry of Health for State-Aided 

ousing Schemes. One of the first, if not 
he very first, concrete townships in this 


new housing scheme; at Braintree, for 
Messrs. Crittall's workpeople; as well as 
at Walsall, Tilmanstone, Bullcroft, Chep- 
stow, Hardwick, Bulwarks, Sedbury, 
Brighton, Linthwaite, Dormanstown, 
Yorkshires and the Metropolitan Railway 
Country Estates at Wembley Park, 
Neasden, and elsewhere. To these may be 
added the Victory Construction Company, 


contrasting illustrations are given of a 
hangar that was built by its system in 
three weeks as compared with another that 
took three months to erect in ordinary re- 
inforced concrete. From the health point 
of view, as instanced by the good results 
obtained at the Admiralty Hospital at 
Chepstow, the gain 15 obvious. 
ventilation, heat insulation, and freedom 
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from damp walls are assured, and in this 
connection we may mention that all the 
interior walls of many of our largest and 
most modern hotels, colleges, etc., аге 
made with solid ` Winget " slabs. often 
only 24 inches thick, and for all practical 
purposes the rooms are sound-proof 
throughout. 


— >p @ Mc 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
LUNCHEON АТ OLYMPIA. 

The Society of Architects entertained а 
number of guests at luncheon at Olympia 
yesterday, at which it was hoped H.R.H. 
Prince Albert, who had visited the exhibition 
earlier in the day, would have been present, 
but his other engagements rendered it im- 
possible. 

Mr. E. J. Sadgrove, the president, in pro- 
posing the health of “ Our Guests," said that 
unless the architect was familiar with the 
latest inventions and appliances connected 
with building progress could not be made. 
and that the exertious of the Society of Archi- 
tests had contributed materially to the 
success of the exhibition. 

The toast was seconded by Sir Charles 
Rüthen, and responded to by Sir Kingsley 
Wood, Mr. Walker Smith, and Mr. 4. В. 
Gibbon, of the Ministry of Health. 

The toast of the “Society of Architects 
was proposed by Sir Alfred Mond and re- 
sponded to by the Chairman. 


———————»- Ө 0 


'The issue of the Fireproof Wood (Oxylene) 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., has been over-sub- 
seribed, and letters of allotment and regret 
will be posted in due course. . 


Dr. Addison, МАР., has decided to sell his 
house at  Northwood, Pretty Corner, and 
Messrs, Knight, Frank and Rutley will offer it 
bv auction in June. 


As a memorial to Catholics who have fallen 
ıu the war a church, to cost abour £50,000. is 
to be erected in Aldershot Camp. This wil 
replace the old wooden chapel which has done 
cuty since the Crimean War. 


“There is a common saying in America,” 
says the Rev. P. Clementi: Smith, the well- 
known City rector, “ that trying to do business 
without advertising is like a man winking ata 
girl in the dark. He may know it, but neither 
she nor anybody. else does.” 


The Tonbridge Council have decided to adopt 
the plan of employing direct labour in the local 
housing scheme. It was reported at a meeting 
of the Council on Saturday that the scheme was 
being delaved by prohibitive tenders, and by 


direct Jabour it is hoped to save £200 per 
house. 
There are reasonable prospects, it ıs be 


heved, of the establishment of a great glass- 
making industry at the ancient town of Oke- 
hampton on the border of Dartmoor. Ob- 
tamable material from granulate is estinfated 
to cost 15s. a ton instead of £2, with enough 
output for all home consumption, and a liberal 
margin for export. 


Mitchells Fold, а Druidical stone circle on 
Stapeloy Hill, on the Shropshire-Montgomery- 
shire border, has, through the influence of Sir 
Ofdey Wakeman, been handed over to the 
Office of Works for preservation as ап ancien? 
monument. The circle measures 92 ft. from 
north to south and 86 ft. from east to west. 
aud the principal stones are 6 ft. high. 


Sir John Jackson. C. V.O., LL.D., F.R.S.. of 
Пешеу Park, Henley, Oxon. and of 48, Bel- 
grave Square, S.W.. head of Sir John Jackson, 
Limited, and a director of the Dover Cliffe 
Land Company, Limited, M.P. for Devonport 
1910-18. who died ou December 14, 1919, aged 
uxty-elght, left property now valued for pro- 


bate at 5520.474, with ret personalty 2504.674. 


Country Life tells a story of two very 
modern English doctors who, during a visit 
to Palestine, watched people collecting water 
from the Jordan in rder to carry to Eng- 
land for baptismal purposes. It came into 
their heads to analyse this water. and they 
found it full of malignant microbes; where- 
upon they filled a bottle with it in order to 
show those at home the true nature of Jordan 
water. The vessel was in due Ише opened in 
a lecture room. But alas and alack-a-day ! 
It was found that the water was pure and 
clear—the microbes had lived on one another 
till none was left—or wae it a “miracle "? 


Our Illustrations. 
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SOUTHAMPTON WAR MEMORIAL. 

This drawing, lent us by the architect, 
Sir Edwin Г. Lutyens, К.А., was shown 
at the Royal Academy War Memorials 
Exhibition. It illustrates the front 
facing the road, aud the side elevation. 
In front on a stepped platform stands the 
vreat war stone. The cenotaph is about 
50 ft. high from the ground line. The 
plan in the margin shows the lay-out of 
the scheme, which speaks for itself. The 
names of the fallen are intended to be in- 
seribed on the front and side faces of the 
pedestal. 


THE ЕХТКАХСЕ HALL. “THE 
WOODLANDS,” HARROW. 

Part of the encircling gallery has been 
removed in this perspective to allow of the 
coved lantern light being seen to show ifs 
enviched plaster work and also the fret- 
cut and carved panels of foliage ranging 
round the balcony. Mr. George P. Bank- 
art designed and carried out the work, and 
this drawing was hung at the last Royal 
Academy Exhibition. - 


NEW PREMISES AT CASABLANCA, 
MOROCCO, FOR THE BANK OF 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA, LTD. 
This building is now in course of erec- 

tion, in the Rue du General Drude, Casa- 

blanca, and has a frontage of about 24 

metres. The ground floor will be occupied 

by the bank; there are mezzanine galleries 
on either side also occupied by the bank, 
and on the same level are offices to let. 

The bank's strong-room, and document, 

book, and stationery rooms are in the base- 

ment. The first and second floors will be 

let off as offices, and the third floor 15 

taken up by two flats for the use of the 

chief bank officials. The main framing of 


the building is of reinforced. concrete. 
The architects. are Mr. H. 6. Holt, 
А.В.Г.В.А.. London. and М. Georges 


Vimort, S.D.G.A.D.G , Paris and Casa- 
blanca. At an early date we shall publish 
a view of this building. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALLEGED SLANDER BY AN ARCHITECT.— From 
the Trish Builder we abstracto the following 
report of au action by Mr. John Curtin, 
builder and contractor, Cork City, agamst Mr. 
Bartholomew O’ Flynn, engineer and architect, 
Cork City, for damages for the suppression by 
defendant of рах tender for tne execu- 
uon of certain building works for the Lee 
Motor. Company. and also for damages for 
slander.— The case for the plaintiff was hat he 
had been connected with the building trade 
since һе was a boy, and since 1915 he had 
carried on the business of builder and contrac- 
tor. In September. 1919, he met Mr. D. Curtin, 
u director of the Lee Motor Company, who 
showed him plans for some building work to 
be carried out at the company’s premises at 
4, Merchants" Quay, and asked him if he would 
tender for euch work. Plaintiff. consented to 
do so. When the advertisement inviting tenders 
was published. plaintiff went to the office of 
the defendant, who was the achitect over the 
work. and asked him for the plans and specifi- 
cation of the proposed work at 4, Merchants? 
Quay. Defendant said there were two copies 
out, and if plaintiff called back in the evening 
he could have them. — Plaintiff did so, and 
defendant' clerk gave him the plans and 
specifications, and plaintiff. took them away. 
Plaintiff prepared a tender for the work, and 
having sealed it. lodged it in defendant's office. 
The tenders received for the work were to һе 
considered on October 5. 1919. Before lodging 
his tender in defendant's. office plaintiff had 
shown the sealed envelope containing it to Mr. 
D. Curtin, who was no relation of plaintiff. 


When Mr. D. Curtin and Mr. R. Walsh, 
another director of the company, went to 
defendants office and asked for the tenders 


that had been lodged. defendant handed them 
four envelopes. Mr. D. Curtin. noticed. that 
the envelope he saw with plaintif was not 
amongst the four envelopes, and he asked 
defendant if he had not a tender from the 


plaintiff. Defendant said he had refused d. 
tender. Mr. D. Curtin then said, " On uh: 
grounds? J thought he was a builder, and z 
the plans and specifications,” and defendas: 
replied, “ He ig not a builder; he is ошу a 
plasterer.” Mr. D, Curtin then said. ` Whar 
are апу of your builders in Cork? I ventura 
to say very few of them could put one brick ос 
top of another." When Mr. D. Curtin pointed 
out that plamtiff was a builder and had a b: 
job on hands, defendant said, “ Let him jar. 
the Builders’ Association and he can tender." 
Defendant also said to Mr, D. Curtin that i 
any tenders were considered outside what he 
had given to them he would not act as anh- 
tect on the work.—Mr. Lynch asked fora 
direction on the ground that there was по, 
dence of malice, and that it was а privilege’ 
oecasion.—His Lordship said he though: x 
present there wus some evidence of malice ~ 
The case for defendant was that there ма. 
Builders’ Association In Cork, and no ms. 
could be a member of it except he was accepted 
as а suitable person. There was also x 
arrangement with the Builders’ Association a! 
the Architects’ Association whereby. the are. 
tects would not allow outsiders to come to on: 
petition with members of the Builders Аза. 
tion in works under the care of the architects 
Defendant drew up plans and specifigation fur 
the work that the Lee Motor Company re- 
quired to have done at Merchants! Quay. am 
four tenders were received for the work, thre 
from members of the Builders’ Association al 
the other from plaintiff, who was not a шет 
of the Builders’ Association. Defendant to: 
the two directors of the Lee Motor Compant 
who came to him for the tenders, that he ci 
not act as architect over the proposed work i 
the company allowed а non-societs tender t 
come into competition with society tenders. te: 
he was ready and willing to act as architect * 
the company took either set of tenders, but їе 
could not act if they took both into comps: 
tion. Defendant only knew plaintif as a 
plasterer, and that was all he said about him. 
Defendant acted most impartially as betwee: 
his own employers and the plaintiff. Ik was 
also stated by defendant that he had гесешіт 
given plaintiff some plasterers’ work. He i: 
formed the directors of the company thar 1 
they considered non-society tenders they shod 
return to him unopened tenders of the Mast 
Builders’) Association, as it was on such a o 
dition that he obtained the latter tende 
Defendant never made any reflection + 
plaintiff except that he believed he was net « 
competent as other competitors for the work — 
His Lordship pointed out to the jury that th 
action should be confined to one of slander. 
because there was not one particle of evide» 
that defendant withheld the plaintiff's tens” 
for the work required to be done for the Le 
Motor Company. That charge, which was i 
serious charge. was utterly unfounded. Ті» 
main question for the jury was as to whethc 
the words “У he is only a plasterer " were spose" 
maliciously by. the defendant on an oca 
that was highly privileged. Did the defend 
tell what he believed to be true? Plaintiff was 
а very decent man, who was getting on we. 
and he trusted he would get on better п. tr 
future. Plain tff. however, never did any гез 
building work. and defendant knew him te Ir 
a plasterer. If defendant uttered the wont 
believing that plaintiff was a plasterer, thes 
should find for the defendant; but if the defer 
dant invented the words, and spoke them т 
eiouslv, they should find for the plaintiff. He 
would leave the following questions to te 
jury :—(1) Did the defendant use the wor 
“he is only а plasserer“? (2) Did the wens 
mean that plaintiff was not competent <" 
qualified to carry out the building works œ 
contracts, and was not fit to be entrusted wth 
such building works or contracts? and (3) Wer 
the words spoken maliciously ?— The jur 
answered the first question in the affirmat >». 
and the second and third questions in the nez: 
tive.—Judgment for defendant was according 
entered, 


<< ——— 


Mr. 5. Mathew, assistant engineer and sur 
veyor to the Chelmsford Town Council. hi 
been appointed borough eurveyor of Wisbech. 
at a salarv of £375. | 

The estate of the late Mr. John Mackintosh 
is described as “a quarter of a milhon from 
toffee.” Good toffee. doubtless, but what woun 
the sales have been without its enterprise 
maker's good advertising? 


The first exhibition of the British Institut? 
of Industrial Art will be opened on May 3i a: 
217. Knightsbridge. It will comprise. in tle 
trade section, textiles, wallpapers. furmtur. 
pottery. glass and metalwork, and in the cra? 
section building and other crafts. АП work: 
intended for exhibition must reach the Insti 
tute by May 8. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE 
SOCIETIES. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF ЇВЕГАХГ 
—On April 13 a lecture оп “Тһе Future of 
Architecture’? was delivered by Professor 
A. E. Richardson, F.R.I.B.A., Principal ot 
the School of Architecture, London Univer- 
sity. The lecturer said that to the architects 
of to-day had fallen the herculean task €t 
raformation. In these days it became neces. 
sary to encourage a study of the underlying 
principles of Gothic architecture, but, regard- 
ing the future, they would not find the solu- 
tion сЁ problems in the exploitation. of апу 
one Style or any particular fashion. They 
might well ask how did tradition attend the 
subject of domestic architecture, Neverthe- 
less it did. and that ina peculiar way. Dur- 
ing his travels in Ireland, Scotland. and Eng- 
land he had kept his eves open to many 
things. He had seen the stone-fronted and 
sashed windows of Newrv, the eighteenth- 
century ‘brickwork of Belfast. and the strait- 
laced eighteenth-century brick coats displayed 
in the equares and streets and along the 
The long. low cabins of 
Galway and Donegal had arrested his atten- 
tion. In Dublin he saw a reflex of London, 
in Kingstown and Cork an echo of the stucco- 
fronted houses of Cheltenham and Tunbridge 
Wells. He had looked upon those buildings 
as excellent motifs, not for the internal ar- 
rangements, which left much to be desired. 
but for the idea of breadth, simplicity, and 
appropriateness to the scenery. What a book 
could be compiled from the country buildings 
of Ireland, and what a magnificent sermon 
could be preached regarding the beauty of 
direct statement those ‘buildings showed: 
Much had been done to improve housing 
conditions in country districts, Still more 
remained to be accomplished by the artists 
who had little reason to be ashamed of the 
magnificent traditions of the national archi- 
tecture. The cottage tradition ot Ireland clung 
to the bungalow type—it was a tradition 
shared by the cottager in Scotland and the 
smallholder in the West of England. И the 
bricklavers, speculative builders, carpenters. 
and plasterers of the eighteenth century. 
working under the influence of the leading 
architects, but more often led by the doctor 
and the lawyer, could produce such magni- 
ficent arrangements of doors and sashed win- 
dows as those enriching Dublin, why was it 
not possible for the tradition to be extended 
to-day” No, the demon of unrest had seized 
them; еу felt compelled to express them- 
selves. While advocating the adoption of 
universal tradition for civic architecture, he 
would have designers studv the necessities of 
localities. There must be the architecture of 
the city, with its various divisions, ranging 
from the civic centre to the commercial and 
educational quarters, and the districte of the 
professional classes, the various residential 
centres. and from those to the suburbs, The 
type of buildings suited to country towns 
must be studied. also the especial or regional 
types of domestic buildings suited to the 
village, or to the purposes of farms or small 
holdings. Nothing expressed the character 
of a nation more than the aspect of its build- 
ings. It was from the seemingly stern facades 
that they obtained their best and lasting im- 


pressions. When he visited Dublin he found 
the welcoming smile still apparent on her 
classical features. Her character needed 


study ; she must not be judged too hastily by 
visitors; she had a perspective and a vener- 
able past portending well for the future: her 
traditional buildings were not dead or mean- 
ineless. In the architecture of Dublin was 
reflected the soul of the national tradition. 
It waa England, Scotland. and Wales once 
again. a pale-tinted reflex of the classic of an- 
Нацих. half suggesting the inspiration of the 
future and embodying the essence of the 
classic spirit. 

NOTTINGHAM AND DERBY ARCHITECTURAL 
Sorirty.—By invitation of the Council of the 
Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society. 
and at their rooms, a second conference with 
the Councila of the Master Builders and 
Operatives was held on Tuesday, April 13. 
The president of the Architectural Society, 
Mr. Watkins, occupied the chair. Mr. Bos- 
worth (president). Messrs. Cree and Gilbert 
\Vice-prosidents), and their Council repre- 


sented the Master Builders’ Federation. The 
delegates oi the operative: included Mr. Coun- 
cilor Green, president of the Nottingham 
Branch National Federation Building Trades 
Operatives Amalgamated Union: Mr. Guy, 
secretary, and a representative of the briek- 
layers, plasterers, stonemasons, plumbers, 
machinists, joiners, and slaters. Ша wel- 
coming the delegates, Mr. Watkins stated 
that owing to the decrease in numbers of 
operatives in the building industry owing to 
losses due to the war and stoppage of normal 
apprenticeship, there was a serious shortage 
oi labour at the present time, and he asked 
the operatives that, while protecting them- 
selves against injustice, they should carefully 
consider the necessity for bringing in ex-Ser- 


vice men after shom trailing, commonly 
referred to as diluuon. With shorcer hours. 
work was not being completed quickly 


enough, and this delay meant less output of 
industries, which shortage kept up prices. 
They were not yet catching up arrears of 
work caused by Government stoppaze during 
the war. He referred to the present high 
cost of building ard the difficulty of obtain- 
ing firm prices in tenders, which deterred 
many people from buiding and extending 
their premises, and invited the opinions of 
those present. In conclusion, he stated that 
in other large cities mechanical diggers and 
other labour-helpinz plant were used to ex- 
pedite the work, and suggested that the 
master builders might combine to purchase 
such plant to be hired out among themselves. 
The opinion of the operatives was strongly 
against dilution, although it was stated that 
the number of mea іп the building industry 
was about 150 to 200 thousand beiow pre-war 
total, Several delegates. stated that three 
years was not sufficient to train апу crafts- 
шап: that it would, therefore, bring in a 
number of unskilled workmen: and that 
when work slackened 1t would increase the 
evils of unemployment, although authorities 
were quoted that it would take at least ten 
years for the building trade to become 
normal, and Mr. Watkins informed the meet- 
ing that the architectural profession had 
assisted ex-Service men into their profession 
and relaxed examinations and periods of 
газит, as thev did not fear апу adverse 
results to themselves—The president of the 
operativos sala that while tie constantly ad- 
voted that wages ¿honld be sufficient. for 
every man to live up to a reasonable standard 
and hours of relaxation enough for him to 
enjoy the life God gave him, he had always 
ша that а man should put his heart into 
his work and do his best. пи fact. do an 
honest dav's work, and he honed the idea 
that the trades-umions’ limited output was 
exploded for ever, beciise it never existed. 
The master builders said they would consider 
Mr. Watkins’ suggestion as to plant, but the 
difficulty woud be to obtain it at present, 
They pointed out that it was impossible for 
them to anote firm prices as long as the manu- 
faciurers insisted upon charging the price to 
them at the dite of delivery and not at the 
date of order due. as thev claimed, to the 
uncertainty of the labour market. They also 
pointed cut that clients who built were pro- 
tecting themselves by similar means an their 
own businesses, Discussion took place with 
reference to the fresh restrictions оп build- 
ines, and while admitting the necessity for 
houses, it was feit that it was only common 
sense that industrial buildings, which to- 
gether with all other buildings had been 
restricted, should now be allowed to proceed 
in acer to increase production and help to 
provide employment in other industries, and 
they felt. that all buildings. with the excep- 
tion of cinemas and other real luxury. build- 
mas. should not be interfered with. The 
(Government type of house and the cutting 
down of the architects’ original designs was 
severcly criticised. 


---«әее-<------- 


The Salford Guardians have offered part 
of the workhouse to the Housing Committee 
for conversion into tenements. The workhouse 
has now only 400 inmates, with accommoda- 
tion. for 2.000. We know nothing about Sai- 
ford. but we know other workhouses--we beg 
pardon. “ institutions’? — where the officials 
outnumber the inmates. and have easy times 
of it at the cost of the ratepayen. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr. Briton Riviere, R.A., who died early 
last Tuesday morning, was born in London 
on August 14, 1840. He was of French 
descent, although four generatious of his 
family have been on the Academy books. 
The first eight vears of his life were spent in 
the metropolis, but in 1848 his father accepted 
the position of sentor drawing-master at 
Cheltenham, and И was within the walls ot 
that college that the future R.A. received his 
early education. Subsequently he proceeded 
to Oxford, where, however, he devoted ргас- 
tically the whole of his time to art, with the 
result that he had passed his twenty-seventh 
birthday before he took his В.А. degree. He 
was elected A.R.A. in 1878. and В.А. in 1881. 

We sincerely regret to record the death. on 
April 17, at his residence, Oak Dene, m his 
eightv-firit vear, of Mr James Gandy, one 
of the oidest and most widely esteemed 
quantity. surveyors of hi, time. Ме. Gandy 
was born in. London in 1659, He commenced 
his professiona: career as à quantity surveyor 
with Mr. Charles Poland in 1855. and after 
being associated with this gentleman for 
some vears—-notably in the preparation of the 
bills of quantities for the new Roval Courts 
of Justi сее stuted practice as а quantity 
survevor in 1869. He had an extensive 
practice as an architectural survevor, having, 
under the late George Edmund Street, R.A.. 
been engaged m most parts of the United 
Kingdom on his numerous churches, restora- 
tions and other works, includiuz the Royal 
Courts. of Justice from the time the super- 
structure of that building was commenced. 
He also acted as survevor to Mr. Thomas E. 
Colleutt, and prepared the quantities for the 


Imperial Justitute, — Wakefield. Municipal 
Bwmidings, Lloyds’ Register of Shipping, 


new P. and О. offices in Leadenhall Street, 
rebuilding of the Savoy Hotel, ete. Mr. 
Gandy had also at various times prepared 
quantities for butldings designed by Mr. 
Ingress Bell, Mr J. J. Stevenson, Mr. Harry 
Redtern, Mr. A... N. Prentice, and other 
eminent architects, and he had also acted as 
umpire and otherwise on various arbitration 
matters connected with the building trade. 
He retired. from active practice in 1915, but 
retained his interest in Ins firm of Messrs. 
Gandy, Bennison and Faux, who will con- 
tinue practice at 48, Essex Street, Strand, 
W.C.2. The funeral service was solemnised 
on Wednesday at Christ Church, East Sheen. 
We vave а portrait and short biography of 
Mr. Gandy in our issue of October 31, 1890. 


»—»069————— | 


"Тре late Mr. Andrew Carrick Gow, R.A., 
Reeper of the Roval Academy, who died on 
February 1 last, aged seventy-two years, has 
left estate of the gross value of £10,269, net 
personally £9,980. 


At the London Sheriff's Court last week. 
Miss Lily Brown. а diapers assistant, of 
Chestnut Grove, Balham, was awarded £65 
damages against George Horner, a house 
decorator, of Gordon Road. Clapham, for 
breach of promise of marriage. 


At a reception in the County and. Borough 
Halls, Guildford, last week Major Crawfurd. 
Liberal candidate for North Walthamstow, 
said that at the present rate of providing the 
necessary houses the Government, if they had 
commenced operations at the time when 
Moses viewed the Promised Lam from 
Mount Pisgah. would not have obtained the 
number now necessary. 


The London Society, encouraged by the suc- 
cesa which met its production, after three 
years’ work. of а map showing what Outer 
London might become under a combined effort 
at develapment and town planning. has now 
decided to bring out a map suggesting im- 
provements which could be carried out in the 
already built-up portion of London, and the 
work is now jn progress. 

Mornington Crescent ік to disappear after 
all. The ground, whieh is 24 acres in extent, 
Avas purchased for bulding purposes by Mr. 
F. G. Minter, of Putrev, but he offered it for 
sale to the St. Pancras Borough Council. which. 
after three months' consideration, has declined 
to purchase, and Mr. Minter has decided to 
proceed with his building scheme forthwith. 
Не intends to rebuild the houses surrounding 
the crescent, and hopes to erect commercial 
buildings on the present open space. 
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STATUES, MEMORIALS, ETC. 


Тнк LATE HARRY Hems.—At the Easter 
vestry meeting of St Sidwell’s, Exeter, the 
Rector said he had received a letter from Mr. 
H. T. Hema, etating, on behalf of his brothers, 
sisters, and himself, that, as a rood-beam had 
been rejected as a memoria! to their parents, 
they would like to erect some other form of 
memorial in the church. They suggested a 
vestry screen, with suitable inecription, which 
would take the place of the existing varnished 
panel at the east end of the north aisle. “ It 
must be clearly understood that this memorial 
is in place of the rood-beam.”—The Chairman 
said he could not the etatement that 
they had rejected the offer of the rood.beam. 
It was ted by the westry, end a faculty 
applied for іп hie predeoessor’s time, but the 
application was refused. The present was a 
generous offer, and the design a very beautiful 
one, Tt would be necessary, if the offer were 
accepted, to have a ial vestry meeting to 
apply for a faculty. r. A. J. Lucas moved 
that application be again made for a faoulty 
to erect the nood-beam, and that consideration 
of the present offer be deferred unti the re. 
eult of the application became known.—Mr. 
W. M. Pile, in seconding, said the rood-beam 
was worth at present prices more than £1,000. 
For the sake of those who came after them. 
they should seriously consider ¡before finally 
losing a work of art worth over £1,000.— The 
Chairman, in reply to a question, said he con- 
sidered the & ed screen was w from 
£300 to £500. Personally he did not think 
there wae tbe slightest chance of а faculty 
being granted in respect of the rood-beam. 
The present Chancellor was more determined 
in these matters than was the late Chancellor. 
Amother pomt to be remembered was that such 
an application would cost money.—Mr. Lucas: 
Will not the Enabling Act enable us to do as 
we like in our own church ?—The Chainman : 
No.—Mr. Pile eu ted that 1 might be pos- 
sible. under the Act, for the National Assem- 
bly to promote а Bill which would do awav 
wrth Chancellors and put le more broad- 
minded in their ва Tio Chairman replied 
that might be во, but they had to take things 
now ag they found them.—Mr. Shepherd 
thought it a pity to bring up the rood disous- 
sion again. They now had a splendid offer. 
He moved that it be accented, and that the 
clerk send a letter thanking the Hems family 


Saviour 


for their generous offer.--Mr. Panter seconded, 
and. Mr. Lucas withdrawing, this wae a 
to. A special vestry meeting will be held for 
the purpose of applying for & faculty. 
CADMOBE Ехр.—А& this Buckinghamshire 
village the War Memoriul to the villagers who 
fell in the war is a bronze and silver cover for 
the font in the church, and has been designed 
by Miss K. Shaw, an Irish eculptor, who not 
only offered to design the memorial, but to 
carry it out as a labour of love. The silver was 


contributed by the villagers themselves, and 


there was thardly a cottage but gave an old 
coin, thimble. vase, or medal to be melted 
down. A figure of a woman, in silver, which 
surmounts the memorial was modelled from a 
mother of Cadmore village, and the original 
of the infant in. her arms was a village child. 
PETERBOROUGH.—At the Easter Vestry last 
week the Vicar said, with regard to the War 
Memorial, the committee appointed, after con- 
sidoring the matter, had come to the scheme of 
a shrine with two wings and a figure of our 
i in the centre, whioh would be of 
plaster heavily covered with copper. It was 
proposed to put it in the corner of the north 
transept of the church. The cost would be 
between £40 and £50, and he thought what 
they had in hand would cover the cost. Mr. 


Baynes had drawn the design and Mr. Hanson. 


was responsible for its inception. The Vicar 
said it was proposed that electric light be used 
in the church instead of gas. In comparing St. 
Mark's with St. mabas, he had found that 
they had spent more on and mantles at Gt. 
Barnabas than thev had on electricity at 8t. 
Mark's. and when thev remembered the greater 
number of services at St. Mark's it was a con- 
sideration. It was agreed that the Church 
Council be instructed to earry out the scheme 
of electric lighting as soon as possibie. 
WoopsTON.—The dedication of the new 
Memorial Lych Gate at Woodston Church, 
erected to the memory of the men from the 
rish who fell in the war. took place on 
Baturdas week noon. The Lych Gate is de- 
signed bv Mr. H. F. Traylen, architect, of 
Stamford. and the work has been carried out 
by Messrs. Thompson and Company, of Peter- 
borough. The special features are figures of 
the Good Shepherd facing the roadway. and of 
St. George with the slain dragon facing the 
church, together with two bronze tablets facing 
the roadway, one on either side of the entrance. 


with a statement of the raison d'être of the 
Lych Gate and the namee of the fallen heroe: 
of the parish. (Тһе roof is of Collyweston 
slates, and the remainder of English oak. The 
depth is 74 ft. from back to front, and the gate- 
way is 5 ft. acroes. 

IWERNE MiNsTER.—The War Memorial at 
Iwerne Minster in memory of the men and 
women of the two villages who lost their lives 
in the war was dedicated on Monday. The 
memorial was designed by Mr. Gilbert Scott, 
and stands on an open triangular eite in the 
village. It is carried out in Doulting stone, and 
consiste of a tall shaft on & wide epreading 
hexagonal base of steps and a seat. The socket 
stone has three main faces, and into these are 
let tablets on which are cut the names of the 
fallen, surrounded with a border of carving. 
On the lower part of the shaft itself, and facing 
the main road, is carved the figure of a soldier, 
in & niche, standing with reversed arms. The 
top of the shaft is treated somewhat in the 
manner of the ancient example at Stalbridge, 
and consists of richly carved ta e work, 
with three open niches, surmounted by в 
ctocketed pinnacle. The niche on the principa! 
face contains the figure of Our Lord on the 
Cross; while the other two nichee are occupied 
by figures of St. Goorge and Joan of Arc. 


— 9 Ф 06»——————— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions 
of our correspondents. АП communications should 
be drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are 
many claimants upon the space allotted to 
correspondents. 


R&cBIVED.—M. A. С.--5. А. 


A.. Ltd.—J. F. D— 
W. W. Co., Ltd.—J. Н. and Co.—8t. J- A. A.. Ltd. 
—E. A. Co, Ltd.—W. B. C.—K. U.—A. E. 


Н. Н. and Co., Ltd.—W. Н. 8. 
and Co., Ltd.—R. F W. and Son.—L. G. 
Sir J. M.—J. W., Ltd.—B. of 1—W. A. D- 
P. A. and P.—F. B. and Co., Ltd.—P. R. D. C.- 
e А.-А. V. U.—C. M. and Co.—J. C. K., Ltd 
—B. L. 
PONTIAC.—NO 
A. R. S.—Please send. 
— @@— 
Mr. Frank O. Salisbury has painted a hie- 
torical panel for the Royal Exchange com- 
memorating the Peace thanksgiving service 


outside St. Paul's last July, commissioned by 
Sir 'Horace Marshall. 
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Currente Calamo. 


Dr. Addison was evidently savage 
last Satarday at Southgate with the poor 
subscriptions to the Housing Bond issue, 
which was a '' disgrace," especially to the 
London County Council; and with archi- 
tects who talked '' rubbish" about the 
unemployment in the building trade re- 


el 


sulting from his ukase against ''un- 
necessary building." · His only good 
word was the Southgate Urban 
Council, which wants to build and sell 
houses to occupiers if the Ministry of 
Health will give the Council a subsidy ot 
£150 or £160 for each house built. pro- 
vided the necessary capital could be 
raised. It “would require ап altera- 
tion of the law," Dr. Addison said, but 
"he was considering the question in a 
very friendly spirit." We advise all 
applicants under the ''alteration of the 
law” to beware of the gifts of the 
Greeks! The Housing Act enacted that 
“ай the expenses have to be discharged 
by the Government except the amount 
realised by a 1d. rate." True, the Act of 


for 


Parliament plainly so provides, and 
equally true that members of the 
Government have emphasised that point 
‚in their speeches It is, however, 
equally true that both the Act of 
Parliament and the declarations of 
Ministers have been deliberately оуег- 


„ridden by the Regulations made by 


the Minister of Health and approved 
by the Treasury. Those Regulations 
provide that a local authority . shall 
submit an estimate of the average annual 
loss over a period of years, which, after 


1927, will be for a period of ten years. 


The Exchequer subsidy is based upon 
that estimate, and is the estimated 
average annual loss, less the amount 
realised by a 14. rate. If the loss in 
any year is more than such estimated 
average annual loss, the local authority 
has to pay the difference, in addition to 
the amount realised by a 1d. rate. When 


. one considers the way in which rates are 


going up, and the cost of repairs is in- 
creasing, it gives some idea of the im- 
possibility of framing an estimate of the 
average annual loss over a period of ten 
years, and the serious ‘risk that local 
authorities run of having to provide a 


sum considerably in excess of the produce 
of a 14. rate. The truth is, as Mr. Talie- 
sin Rees (the president of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society) pointed out in a 
letter to the Liverpool Daily Post last 
Monday, the Ministry of Health scheme 
is breaking down. The £150 dole is not 
working. The machinery for supply of 
materials is clogged; the promises they 
made are not being kept, and instead of 
admitting the unworkableness of their 
scheme and telling the public that the 
task they have undertaken is too much 
for them, they go in for panic legisla- 
tion, which has always proved, and in 
this case will prove, a failure. 


The good old House Tax Act of 1808, 
although not ouc after making its cen- 
tury, still governs the Inhabited House 
Duty, and is a perennial prize puzzle for 
the lawyers. The latest case of '' Bed- 
ford College v. Guest," however, may 
cause а falling-off in future litigation. 
Bedford College for Women consists of 
seven fine blocks of buildings in Regent's 
Park. Two of these are used residen- 
tially by the students, and a third par- 
tially, but four of them are wholly 
occupied for educational purposes. They 
are all, however, connected by corridors for 
convenience. It was along these that the 
House Duty found its way in. The whole 
place was assessed to the tax as if 1t were 
one dwelling, and at the gross rental value 
the duty chargeable was heavy. The college 
appealed to the Special Commissioners, 
who thought that in law, though per- 
haps not in fact, they were bound to hold 
that all these buildings were one house, 
and so assessable. Then in the High 
Court, Mr. Justice Rowlatt, still keeping 
to the legal aspect, confirmed this ruling. 
But the Court of Appeal knocked the 
bottom out of all the arguments and 
authorities by holding that the Commis- 
sioners must be taken to have found, as a 
fact, that this range of buildings was one 
house. As there ї5 no appeal upon a 
question of fact, the case was over; this 
appeal stood dismissed, and the Revenue 
wins. We fear the Bar will hardly call 
this cricket, for, if the Commissioners take 
to finding facts only in these cases, legal 
arguments wil not be wanted. In the 
meantime, the Court said nothing about 
the iniustice of charging this tax upon 
these educational buildings as И they were 
one dwelling-house. 


Strand, W.O.2 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Regent Street Quadrant, London, as rebuilt. Messrs. 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.À., Sir Aston Webb, 
P.R.A., and Ernest Newton, RA, Architects. 


Interior of Ballroom, Imperial Delhi. Sir Edwin 
L. Lutyens, R.A., Architect. 


Flint House, Goring, Oxfordshire. The Entrance 
Front. Mr. Ernest Newton. R.A.. Architect. 


Building exhibitions are all very well in 
their way, but, as Mr. F. A. Voysey said 
on page 192 of our issue of March 12 last, 
a permanent museum of building appli- 
ances under some such conduct ав that so 
spiritedly undertaken by the Society of 
Architects at Olympia, which so materi- 
ally contributed to publicity, would cer- 
tainly be better. Concurrently therewith 
—or without, if we cannot get it- ме have 
often wondered why manufacturers do not, 
under competent guidance, arrange а 
series of competitions, and offer prizes for 
the best realisations of their wares in 
actual practice. Our brethren on the 
other side are in advance of us in this, 
as in scme other matters. A competition 
arranged Бу the Chicago Brick Exchange 
and announced in a previous issue has 
just been decided. The object of the com- 
petition was to produce a design which, 
when built, will result in a worthy display 
of Dearborn brick. Dearborn brick is a 
new type of Chicago common brick just de- 
veloped. a brick with great artistic pos- 
sibilities, and of remarkable hardness and 
durability. The first prize, $150, was won 
by Fred M. Hodgdon, of Coolidge and 
Hodgdon, 134, South La Salle Street. The 
second prize, $100, was won by George 
Barnum, . 4846 Hutchinson Street. The 
third prize. $50, was won by Willard G. 
Searles, Rapinia, Ill. The judges were:— 
Charles S. Frost, Emery B. Jackson, 
Irving K. Pond, and Howard Shaw. We 
commend the idea to our advertisers. 
There is hardly a single produce the de- 
mand for which would not be increased 
satisfactorily by such proofs of its merits 
skilfully emphasised by actual use. 


This year's exhibition of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, which opened on April 
24, is essentially Scottish in character. 
There are fewer pictures from London or 
abroad than has been the case for years. 
The President, Mr. Lawton Wingate, Mr. 
E. A. Walton, Sir David Murray, Mr. J. 
H. Lorimer, Mr. Campbell Mitchell, Mr. 
David Gould, and others, send some good 
landscapes, Sir John Lavery, Mr. Fiddes 
Watt, Mr. David Alison, and Mr. Lintott 
excellent portraits, Mr. Robert Gibb, Mr. 
Ogilvy Reid, and Mr. Gemmell Hutchison 
interesting figure subjects, and Mr. 
William Walls several capable and attrac- 
tive animal pictures. The work of the 
younger painters, however, dominates the 
exhibition. Occasionally extravagant or 
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bizarre, it shows fondness for high-pitched 
lighting. gay colour, and simpiitied form, 
aflinities with recent art movements else- 
where. An attempt, praiseworthy, and to 
some extent successful, has been made 
to give sculpture also a national air. 
Resident sculptors, such as Mrs. Maczilli- 
утау, Mr. L’ortsmouth, Mr. Gamley, and 
Mrs. Williams, are contributors, and 
from sculptors of Scottish origin living 
in London Mr. Tweed and Mr. Reid Dick 
are prominent. | 


An electrical method of conducting 
auctions has been adopted in Holland, 
due in large measure to the proverbial 
phlegmatie temperament of the Dutch 
people and their hatred of boisterous pro- 
ceedings. In this electrical auction every 
bidder receives à number and must take 
the seat marked with that number. On 
the auctioneer's platform is ап annun- 
ciator board, surmounted by a dial with 
a pointer indicating the prices of the sale. 
The annunciator board bears as many 
numbers on it as there are seats in the 
hall. Every number on the board is con- 
nected by proper wiring with the chair 
carrying the corresponding number. When 
the sale begins the pointer is set in 
motion, and as soon as one of the prospec- 
tive purchasers sees indicated а price 
which he is willing to pay, he presses & 
button on his chair, causing the pointer 
to stop and the number of the bidder to 
be automatically registered. A bell rings 
to indicate the bid. It is reported that 
this system is working out very well in 
actual practice. 


The secret of the counter-offensive to 
the profiteering tailor is overalls—overalls 
to cover old clothes until tailors and cloth 
merchants see the error of their ways and 
the price of clothing falls. A '' National 
League of Overall Clubs" has been 
formed in America, and the parent branch 
announces that already it has five thou. 
sand members, who go about their busi- 
ness or profession in the blue °“ slops”’ 
that were once the uniform of the mechanic. 
But why over our old clothes? With 
a little attention from the dress reformers, 


who are missing their opportunity, a sult 


of slops and an aertex shirt might clad 
us all in comfort and beauty—except, of 
course, the big-bellied and gouty, who, in 
their declining years, must disguise their 
dimensions in that waning badge of 
respectability, the frock-coat, Snip's ideal 
of male apparel and a big item in his bill! 


АА. ав @@— ہ‎ 


. The Bishop of Worcester last week dedicated 
in the churchyard of St. Leonard's, Clent, the 
memorial cross given in memory of all the 
Clent men (about 30) who fell in the war. 
The memorial 18 17 ft. high, in St. Bees stone, 
and is the work of a Worcester sculptor, Mr. 
R. Haughton. 


Mr. Leslie Roseveare, borough engineer of 
South Shields, has been appointed borough sur- 
veyor of Eastbourne, rendered vacant by the 
recent appointment of Mr. A. E. Prescott as 
county surveyor of Herts. The commencing 
salary is £900 per anuum. Mr. Roseveare coni- 
menced his career as a pupil to Mr. Edward 
Sandeman, when the latter was water engineer 
of Plymouth, and served two years as an 
assistant with him during the construction of 
the Burrator reservoir. 


chosen this year in the Architectural Gal- 
lery, and their big scale 16 in some cases 
out of proportion to the interest or merit 
of the work represented, and these Brob- 
dignagian perspectives have crowded out 
not a few excellent and some more modest 
subjects. 
is devoted to a model of the design decided 
on for the remodelling of Norman Shaw's 
monumental scheme for the rebuilding о! 
the Quadrant in Regent Street. 
modifications 
mainly to satisfy the demands сі the shop- 
keepers renting the premises in question. 
The Government engaged three architects 
to carry out these alterations, viz. Sir 
Aston Webb, the President of the Royal 
Academy; Sir Reginald Blomfield, and 
Mr. Ernest Newton. 
told, is not so correct in its detail as the 
half-inch working drawing delineated by 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, and shown this 
year on the angle splay of the same gal- 
lery, and reproduced among our plates to- 
day. In the margin a perspective sketch 
gives the Piccadilly return facade of 
Messrs. 
Its frontage line seems to conform to 
Norman Shaw's block plan for 
ranging Regent Circus, which we pub- 
lished on September 28, 1906. His lines 
of height are adhered to in the new eleva- 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


There are several very large drawings 


The place of honour in the room 


These 


have been undertaken 


The model, we are 


Swan and Edgar’s emporium. 


rear- 


tions, and, generally. his scheme has 


been adopted, the chief change being the 
omission of the columns and the arcade 
treatment, 
mental character to Shaw's scheme. 
height of thenew pavilionsis about 90 ft. 


which gave such a monu- 
The 


to the top of the walling; the main 


cornice, as in the Piccadilly Hotel, being 
65 ft. 
exuberance of the Criterion will adjust 


above the pavement. How the 


itself to this particularly severe cupola- 


topped feature, repeated for Messrs. Cox’ 


and Co.’s Bank at the top of Waterloo 
Place, remains to be seen. The existing 
building by John Nash, next the 
Criterion, is about 50 ft. high, leaving 
Thomas Verity’s rococo elevation free 
with projecting cornices and other fea- 
tures, which will be curtailed by its new 
neighbour in the near future. 

The President is contented with two 
excellent views (1,208 and 1,219), “А 
Village Club, Hall, and Matron's 
House," at Whiteley's Estate, Burhill, 
Surrey, and “A Group of Cottages at 
Turner's Hill, Sussex." The former is 
built of flint fillings and brick dressings, 
with verandahs to the pair of side blocks, 
which are detached from the Hall in the 
centre. This has a tall fieche and а 
pretty gable. The Sussex homes consist 
of five blocks. half-timbered to the first 
floors and covered with hipped roofs of 
Sussex slabs. The middle blocks are set 
back prettily and the effect is good. as 
might be expected from Sir Aston Webb 
and Mr. Maurice Webb. 

Sir T. G. Jackson and Sir Ernest 
George are not represented in the Archi- 
tectural Room. This year Mr. Ernest 
Newton, R.A., has five exhibits. We 
vive one of these to-day, “ Flint Houses, 
Goring," and next week we hope to pub- 
lish the garden view of the same man- 
sion. “House at Burgh Heath ” (1,223) 
is a plain Georgian-like stone residence, 
with big rusticated bays flanking the 
French windows forming the Terrace 
entrance. Green slates cover the hipped 
roof. The terrace with its balustraded 
walling makes a handsome adjunct to 
the building. “А House at Kingswood,” 
garden front, is another example of Mr. 
Newton's skill. and No. 1,274 is his 


“ Memorial 
School," with its conical roof and bronze 
tablets 
We shall illustrate it shortly. 


Garden, 


Shrine for Uppingham 


inside the octagonal pavilion. 


Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., sends tw 


works (1,264), " The Interior of the Bail 
room at Imperial Delhi," as shown by our 
illustration, and (1,185) “The Jaipur 
Column, 
drawn by Mr. W. Walcot, and we shall 
illustrate the column in an early issue. 


Both ате 


Imperial Delhi." 


Mr. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., is content 


with one exhibit, drawn, it would seem, Ly 
himself. The subject is the inside of prc 


osed chapel for the Liverpool College for 


Girls (1,177), with a refined. lofty; and 
white-domed interior reserved in treatment, 
having 
columns, the organ gallery being placed to 
the right hand prettily managed. 
Italian altar triptych 15 richly coloured. 
and the square tie beams below the saucer 
domes of the ceiling to the chapel give a 


side-transepts and Corinthian 


The 


foreign effect. We miss Mr. Edward s. 
Prior, A.R.A., once again irom the ex- 


hibition. 


Perhaps the most interesting and in 


many respects the most original and 
capable architectural subject on view thi: 
year is the Zionist proposed Hebrew 
University at Jerusalem, by Professor 
Patrick Geddes and its architect, Mr. F. C. 


Meares, Castle Hill, Edinburgh. The 


buildings are very extensive, set along the 


undulating skyline of the hill chosen fer 


the site. The style is Neo-Grec in detail. 


and the whole scheme, with its pleasing 


domes, is well adapted to its environment. 
There is no plan, which is a pity. though 
the two views 1,173-4 
of the work. 


ive а capital idea 
Hard by is a P IM 
picture of “ Proposed Theatre and V inter 
Clayton Square, Liverpool” 
(1.179), by Mr. Robert Atkinson. The 
scheme is of vast size and some breadth ın 


handling, though the pedimented entrance 


wing suggests a paucity of treatment, and 


the Composite order employed frames an 


ungainly central opening. in contrast with 


khe narrow slits of windows between the 


fluted pilasters. These in places sit 
awkwardly over door openings below. 
though this defect from the street leve 
would be masked by the projecting im: 
veranda shelter. A series of entrances 
and exits, looking like shop fronts, are se 
along the auditorium flank, which is other- 
wise chiefly plain walling. The stage has 
a semi-domical roof, or it тау be the 
theatre, but as no plan is furnished, we 
may be wrong. The Winter Garden 15, 
American like, set on the flat over the en- 
trance transept with columns and swags of 
greenery, pergola-fashion. Mr. R. Frank 
Atkinson is more successful with his cleve! 
design (1,196), “ Magnet House, King- 
way." It is redundant, but certain 
capable. The ground floor stage has squatv 
openings and a sturdy mezzanine staze. 
The big columns, combined with pilasters 
coming over, continue the same idea ot 
solidity and embrace the next three floors. 
The facade is a little over-elaborate above 
with a massive central stone dormer unde: 
a pediment and а florid cornice. The 
effect as judged by this striking picture 1 
superior to the American taste displave! 
by the Kingsway elevations, and little 
account seems to be taken of their existinz 
leading lines. Mr. Cyril Farey has sur 
passed himself in this water-colour. Nex 
this splendour we notice an excellent illus- 
tration by Mr. Andrew N. Prentice ot 
some new buildings at Notgrove Manor. 
Glos. (1,198), quite different, of. cours. 
and perhaps less difficult, but distinct! 
satisfactory. We shall illustrate the sul- 
ject soon, also 1,199 and 1,902, the charm- 
ing chapel of All Souls, St. Stephen 5. 
Gloucester Road, by Messrs. Walter ani 
Michael Tapper, as well as (1,203) ' Th 
New Organ Loft at Highham Ferre” 


` 
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Church," the scholarly design of Messrs. 
Temple Moore and Moore, delineated 
delicately in pencil. We also note in the 
same group ` All Saints’ Memorial Chapel 
at Northampton ” (1,204), the design of 
Messrs. Charles Blomfield and Morgan. 
sir John J. Burnet, R.S.A., is represented 
this year by an ecclesiastical scheme for 
refitting the chapel which Wm. Butterfield 
built for Balliol College, Oxford (1,152), 
illustrated by a line perspective and some 
‘sectional water-colours, hung at the other 
end of the gallery (1,285). These we shail 
publish next week. 

'| There is nothing in the room more satis- 
| factory in its way than Messrs. Briggs and. 
| Thornely's Late English Renaissance 
“| “New Chemical Laboratory Buildings, 


| | Liverpool University ” (1,3158), Тһе 
„j work is distinctive and scholarly. 
2 Their “Stepney Public Buildings "' 


(1,194), though hung. higher, will 
¿make a worthy addition to the municipal 
“+ architecture of the metropolis. This re- 
` ference to the East End directs attention 
to the series of admirably plain erections 
. now in course of building by Mr. Edwın 
` Cooper for the Port об London Authority. 
. No. 1,287 is a view of suitable dwellings 
and fire station at Tilbury ; (1,178) ** Ware- 
house Keeper’s Offices, Royal Albert 
Docks ’”; and (1,186) the “ Storage Build- 
ша, West India Docks." Mr. Herbert 
Baker shows the “ Harrow School War 
Memorial Buildings” іп good  keep- 
ing with their surroundings, and the 
existing Collegiate premises оп the 
Hil (1,238), though the  water-colour 
hardly does the scheme justice. Mr. 
Guy Dawber shows three works: “Тһе 
Brondsbury Bank ” (1,235), “ Village Hall 
at Itton, Monmouth "' ; and “А Proposed 
House in Gloucestershire (1,252), all char- 
acteristically handled and suitably de- 
tailed with a sense of the picturesque. 
These remarks equally apply to Mr. 
Arthur Keen's exhibits (1,159)," Memo- 
rial Tower, New Southgate,” and (1,233), a 
pretty picture of the “* Friern Barnet War- 
Memorial,” а sort of open niche as a 
centre-piece enclosing a statue ` of 
"Peace," with flanking walls for the 
Roll of Honour, and ending in Piers with 
Vases. The President of the Institute, 
Mr. J. W. Simpson, with Mr. Ayr- 
ton, show a model of the “ Lincoln’s 
Inn War Memorial" (1,315), consist- 
ing of a garden. seat in stone, with 
paved terrace, the space in front finished 


hy dwarf pylons at each end simply соп- 


ceived, with a plain centre-piece 110111): 
with the Roll of Honour. Pierced devices 
relieve the back wall of the edifice at the 
rear of the seats, three on each flank, of 
plain Union Jack-like pattern. Тһе 
whole idea is befitting and well able as a 
public rest to hold its own against rough 
treatment, which few realise when they 
fuss up such structures with a lot of use- 
less detail. There is another model worth 
special notice (1,312), showing the 
“Egyptian Expeditionary Force War 
Memorial at Jerusalem," by Mr. 
W. Palmer Jones. He also sends a 
drawing (1,139) and the design we illus- 
trated a few weeks ago. Last year we 
also gave Mr. У. Douglas Caroe's great 
church view and plans for St. Helen's, 
Lanes. "This season he displays the geo- 
netric drawings of the building (1,144). 
ind these impress the beholder with its 
costly size and character for these times 
(f ecclesiastical sparsity of funds for 
cathedral building. Тһе new insurance 
mildings in King William Street, E.C., by 
Messrs. Campbell Jones, Son, and 
Smithers (1,146) are picturesque in ashlar, 
vith turrets at either end. No. 1,147 shows 
. golden dome with arabesques at Brighton 
Theatre, by Mr. Robert Atkinson, with no 
vrdence as to the lighting by windows. 
Mr. Cyril Farey shows a good housing 


in this Gallery (1,247), a 


for the Military Cemetery, Lissen- 
thock, Belgium," a square building 


covered by a flattish concrete dome coffered 
on the soffit in plastering, Two detached 
columns emphasise the altar recess, which 
is segmental on plan. 
faced with brick. In the south rooms the 
same artist is in evidence with a pencil 
study (1,113) of << Willow Tree, Bredon.”” 
big effective water-colour of the Rich- 
mond Improvement Scheme (1,181), and 
Messrs. Mewes and Davis their London 


and County Bank at Antwerp (1,189), 
refined and restrained in style. 


stucco, with a hall in the midst and 
of the houses, by Messrs. Deane and 
to the right of the through-way, with an 
outlet under the return house beyond; a 


clever study by Mr. Briant Poulter, with 


curious site. 


by Mr. H. Austin Hall, is a somewhat 


scheme at Bristol (1,155), and the “ Salis- | 
bury War Memorial Pavilion " dashingly 
drawn in (1,230). Sir Reginald Blomfield 


is represented by a second drawing 
“ Chapel 


with a circular drum 30 ' ft. span 


The exterior 1s 


Messrs Lowry and Bucknall send а 


` No. 1,215 is a Dutch-like village in 
poplar trees facing the diagonal lay-out 


Braddell. No. 1,218 is a foreshortened 
view of stone-gabled fronts, with a wall 


an ingenious lay-out for housing on a 
The War Memorial Hall 
for Lambeth, adjoining the town offices, 


pretentious project, domed after the 
fashion of the Albert Hall, with an ar- 
caded front (1,139), ending with open- 
work turrets of good pattern, somewhat 
small in detail compared with the capa- 
cious fenestration. The work is to be in 
brick and stone, to match the Town Hall. 
The bird's-eye view of St. Peter's and the 
Vatican, Rome (1,245), by Mr: A. N. 
Prentice, we reproduced last year. New 
Chapel, Sidney Sussex College, Cambs. 
(1,158), by Mr. T. H. Lyon, is massively 
and well equipped in oak with taste, and 
Mr. F. L. Forge's project for a big R.C. 
church at Hayes, Middlesex (1,266), is 
in fanciful modern Gothic on good lines, 
with a novel feature of a choir loft over 
the sanctuary. Mr. Curtis Green has a 
drawing of a capital corner block—258- 
260, Piccadilly (1,284) —rich in detail, 
with bold semicircular arched ground 
floors on both fronts, and some elaborate 
ironwork with coupled Corinthian 
columns above and a plain attic, which 
ought to work out effectively. The big 
figures in front next the angle rather 
detract from the scale of the architecture. 
Хо. 1,306—a Memorial Hall by Messrs. 
Woolfall and Eccles—is quite distinctive 
and Flemish in style, with an ornate 
tower, set off, it is true, by plain wall- 
ing space, and this helps the florid 
dormers. The pretty cloister also shows 
architectural quaintness and relative 
values. The cost of such a work nowa- 
days would be extravagant, however. The 
bank building at Colombo, Ceylon (1,310), 
designed by Messrs. Walker and Adams, 
is very foreign, as it should be, with a 
recessed frontage to give shadow, but the 
general proportions seem hardly satisfac- 
tory as a whole. Mr. Henry T. Hare 
sends a long picture of his Science Build- 
ings, University College, Bangor, con- 
sisting of three blocks and an entrance 
pavilion, seen in silhouette against a 
restless black-and-white landscape, which, 
though well delineated in parts, gives a 
scattered effect to the whole. | 
There are 177 works in the gallery, as 
compared with 168 last year. The devo- 
tion of the central picture gallery at the 
rear to sculptures as well as the Lecture 
Theatre has added to the comfort of the 
exhibition, but, of course, has sacrificed 
one gallery hitherto devoted to paintings. 
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CEMENT, 

Since the somewhat crude art of the 
manufacture of cement has been placed on 
a scientific basis no book has appeared ot 
equal value to the monograph by Mr. Ber- 
tram Blount, F.LC., just issued by 
Messrs. Longmans Green and Co., at 18s., 
as one of their well-appreciated series on 
industrial chemistry. Many of our readers 
will remember the excellent paper read by 
Mr. Blount and his late partner before 
the Institution of Civil Engineers in 1901, 
in which the introduction of the rotatory 
kiln was specially dealt with. From that 
time the rotatory system of burning has 
had full sway, and, at the moment, there 
is little prospect of it being displaced, 
until what Mr. Blount believes, and we 
with him, to be the ultimate goal of the 
industry, namely, the manufacture of 


Portland cement by blast-furnace methods, 


is achieved. Anv who doubt this will do 
well to remember how a much-needed 
improvement in an industry which is year 
by year assuming a more and more im- 
portant and indispensable place in con- 
nection with building and engineering 
was allowed to shift from this country, 
which was the birthplace of the rotatory 
system, to the United States, which is the 
country of its adoption, and where it has 


‘developed and prospered. Much has been 


done here during the last decade to bring 
British cement making abreast of the 
times ; but there are periods in all indus- 
tries when the disposition to rest and be 
thankful is not without its disadvantages 
and possible dangers ; and the.exceedingly 
interesting historical sketch which forms 
the fivst chapter of the book, and in which 
the rise and progress of the art of cement 
making from the almost pre-historic days 
when all very early buildings were made 
of dried mud, and when, in а dry climate, 
the natural cement was mud, well deserves 
careful perusal. | | 
.The Romans understood the use of 
calcareous cements thoroughly, and were 
probably the first people deliberately to 
make hydraulic cement ; but the destruc- 
tion of the Roman empire was followed 
amid the general debacle of all arts by the 
decline of that of mortar making, and 
in the Middle Ages, and until the time 
of Smeaton, no rational attempt seems to 


have been made to discover a really re-: 


liable cement. The very interesting sum- 
mary given of Smeaton's researches bears 
satisfactory witness to the fact that in his 
own corner of science, he did work which 
is as permanent as his lighthouse was 
stable, and which might well inspire any 
architect or engineer charged with the 
design of similar works of national im- 
portance to emulate his example. 

The next step was the production of 
“Roman cement," as it was called, the 
real forerunner of Portland cement; but 
empiricism stil! held the day, and some 
of the instances thereof quoted are ludic- 
rous. Іп 1827 the English bricklayer 
Aspdin stumbled on the fact that а 
mixture of chalk and clay, when burned, 
produced hydraulic cement, and began to 
make it in a small way. The cement was 
not unlike Roman cement, but with a 
somewhat higher percentage of lime. The 
burning process was of the roughest char- 
acter, and parts of the charge, burnt in 
common limekilns, were overheated, while 
others were only half-burnt. So complete 
was the ignorance of the time that the 
under-burnt stuff was preferred to the 
harder masses which were the true 
clinker; and for years this silly idea 
persistently prevailed, and people 
solemnly discussed the best way of get- 
ting rid of the “ evil over-burnt’’ mate- 
rial The next stage was the introduction 
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of the rotatory kiln. Ав early as 1877 
Mr. Thomas Russell Crampton patented 
a process for burning cement in rotatory 
kilns, but seems not to have wonked his 
patent commercially. The Ransome kiln 
came next, the patent being dated 
May 2, 1885. Evidently one of Ransome's 
chief objects was to abolish the costly 
process of grinding, in ignorance of the 
fact that at the temperature necessary for 
burning Portland cement the material be- 
comes plastic and sticky, and that 
systematic heating of the raw material 
by passing it through the kiln in a direc- 
tion opposite to that of the burning gases 
was of fundamental importance. Wilfrid 
Stokes, in his improvement on the Ran- 
some apparatus, realised clearly that one 
of the merits of a properly designed rota- 
tory process is the economical and sys- 
tematic use of heat. His apparatus was 


‚ well thought out; but, regrettably, its 


failure delayed for nearly ten years fur- 
ther progress here on similar lines. Mean- 
while the idea of a rotatory process had 
taken root in the United States, and 
various inventors took the matter in 
hand—notably the firm of Hurry and 
Seaman at the Atlas Company's works at 
Northampton, Pennsylvania, which Mr. 
Blount visited and reported on in 1898. 
On the Continent inventors were also 
busy about the same time, and gradually 
the modern form of the rotatory kiln was 
evolved, which differs little from the 
earlier forms, the alterations since made 
being only in the direction of greater size 
and greater simplicity, especially as re- 
gards the burner. 

Chapter II. deals with the raw mate- 
rials of Portland cement. In this connec- 
tion it is nated that the slow growth of 
the industry was due to the ignorance oi 
architects, engineers, and builders of the 
fact that, as the bulk of the earth's crust 
consists of acid oxides, and that carbon- 


, ates of lime exist in colossal quantities, 


Portland cement, consisting of basic sili- 
cates and aluminates, could be manufac- 
tured in many parts of the globe. Рег- 
haps, even to-day, a good many people 
need carefully to study Mr. Blount's able 
summary of the raw materials, which he 
divides into groups according to their 


nature, and not according to their 
country of origin. Fuel, of course, 1s one 
of the most important elements т 


cement-making, and in Chapter IIT. the 
various fuels available, and their merits 
and drawbacks. arc examined. Coke was 
the principal fuel of the early makers. 
At present small coal is generally used 
for firing the rotatory kilns. Producer 
gas has been tried for burning lime, but 
not for cement in fixed kilns. Ransome 
and Stokes both fired with producer gas, 
but unsuccessfully, chiefly because it is 
not easy to maintain a high uniform 
temperature with: producer gas unless 
there is appended some system of re- 
generation, and this is not easy with a 
cement furnace, Oil has been tried with 
complete satisfaction, but oil is too dear. 
Electrical heating has been tried, but it 
is still dearer than oil. Coal, in Mr. 
Blount's judgment, is now the only fuel 
of practical importance. 

Chapter IV. gives fully the process of 
manufacture from the preparation of the 
raw materials, through their passage 
through the wash-mill to the slurry 
storage tank, and the crushing “апа 
grinding, and thence to the kiln. 
Copious illustrations of every appliance 
are given. Chapter V. deals with neces- 
sary power, a matter secondary only to 
the raw materials. Cheap power is in- 
deed absolutely needful for success. Coal ; 


is the usual primary source, but where 
petroleum can be had cheap 1t may be 
used with advantage. Electrical driving 
has been installed of late years by practi- 
cally all the new cement works. In 
Chapter VI. the chemical control of the 
materials used is detailed, and testing 
naturallv follows in Chapter VIL, to- 
gether with methods of analysis in 
Chapter VIII. The Chemistry of Port- 
land Cement is considered in Chapter IX., 
and the functions of the various constitu- 
ents of cement in Chapter X. The uses 
of cement are briefly set forth in Chap- 
ter XI. Mr. Blount contends that the art 
of preparing a beautiful structure in 
cement has noi by any means been 
pushed to its full limit, and that such 
things as  balustrades,  cornices, апа 
whole facades can be prepared with a sur- 
face so well finished that, when the struc- 
ture is regarded as a whole, the effect is 
entirely acceptable. The natural course 
is to lime the moulds with a thin layer 
of much finer and better cement, filling 
in in the ordinary way with sound con- 
crete, not too coarse, so that the finished 
work may present a face comparable with 
that of worked stone. He further insists 
that the one obvious limitation to the 
use of cement in buildings of an archi- 
tectural pretensions is much  exagger- 
ated, and arises from ancient prejudice 
in favour of stone, dating back when 
architects were both builders and masons. 
Не 15 careful to state that these remarks 
do not apply to cases where the facing is 
definitely a sham and serves no purpose 
whatever, as in that notorious instance 
the Tower Bridge. which is plastered 
with pieces of stone, concealing its essen- 
tial beauty of structure, and which are 
of about as much use as layers of wad- 
ding padding Apollo. 

The effect of various substances on 
cement is tbe subject of Chapter ХЇЇ. 
The destructive action of sea water is 
the commonest and most important. 
Harbour engineers, of course, know that 
their concrete blocks will ultimately 
perish; but, says Mr. Blount, they will 
last as long as there is any need for the 
harbour. He has tried repeatedly to 
induce engineers to use puzzolana ground 
finely together with cement for heavy 
work, and he says it is “up to" manu- 
facturers to sell this material and to 
convince harbour engineers that it 15 
the best for the very difficult work they 
have to face. | 

A brief chapter on the by-products of 
cement—chiefly the waste heat from the 
kilns, and the volatilised alkalies—con- 
cludes the volume. Five useful appen- 
dices ате added. including various 
foreign specifications for Portland 
cement: and a good index adds to the 
value of one of the best technical books 
we have read for a long time, in which 
the complete mastery of the subject 16 
seconded hv a facility of expression to a 
degree seldom attained. | 

— n @@—— 

The Belfast Board of Guardians have in- 

structed Messrs. Young and MacKenzie to pre- 


pare a sketch plan of a new hospital on modern 
lines on a site to be selected. 


At a meeting of the Mansfield Woodhouse 
Urban District Council last Monday night 
Mr. Mitchell. one of the newly-elected 


members, asked a question in regard to hous- 
ing. The Chairman (Mr. W. F. Warner) replied 
that the Council had honestly done their best 
in the matter. The Government, he said, had 
undertaken to find the money, and now that 
they could not do so they were asking the 
Council to do it. If the Council were sure of 
being able to borrow £100.000 they could get 


| оп with their scheme, but they must not enter 


into a contract blindly. 


Our Illustrations. 


—— = 


REGENT STREET QUADRANT, 
LONDON, AS REBUILT. 

This detail, now on view at the 
Royal Academy, gives the design of the 
pavilions which will stand опе on each 
side of the east and west ends of th» 
“ Quadrant." The motives of the 
columns amd the arch under are repeated 
with modifications from Norman Shaw: 
original design in the Piccadilly Hotel, 
and the window with the segmental ped: 
ment is repeated from this Piccadilly 
facade, but the blocks on the columns 
are omitted. The arch is widened and 
the rustications are simplified. Else 
where in the facade the arches ani 
columns are omitted, and a much simpler 
treatment with larger shop fronts 
adopted, as shown on the right hand side 
of the drawing, and in more detail т 
the model of the design, which is exhi 
bited at the Royal Academy. Тһе main 
cornice and the string course above the 
mezzanine are preserved. Since the model 
was made, the dimensions of the cupola 
roof of the pavilion have been increased 
and heightened ; these are correctly shown 
in the detail. The small sketch in the 
upper corner indicates the treatmeni 
facing to Piccadilly Circus. The north 
side of the Quadrant will be similar to 
the south, except that there is no central 
feature as in the hotel on the south side. 
The design includes the County Fir 
Office to the east of the North Pavilion. 
The accompanying illustration is a re 
duced reproduction of the half-inch scale 
detail designed and delineated by Sir 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A., as joint archi- 
tect in co-openation with Sir Aston Webb, 
P.R.A., and Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A., 
appointed by the Government to confer 
and carry out this modified scheme for 
the completion of the undertaking com- 
menced by the late Norman Shaw, В.А. 
His designs were illustrated in our issues 
of September 28 and November 23, 196. 
The Piccadilly Hotel facade shown by à 
double-page perspective appeared in our 
issue for October 19, 1906, when tw» 
plans were given showing the lay-out ani 
also the Quadrant frontage im Regent 
Street. This will be incorporated as the 
central feature of the new elevation now 
published for the first time. 


THE BALLROOM, GOVERNMENT 
HOUSE, IMPERIAL DELHI. 

This watercolour drawing now at the 
Royal Academy is by Mr. W. Walcot. 
depicting an interior of е" ballroom de- 
signed by Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A. The 
apartment is situate to the right of the 
Durbar Hall towards the segmental eni 
of the North Court of the Governmen 
House. The exact position is shown by 
the plan of that building which we pub- 
lished on May 7 last year. In the same 
issue will be found a detail perspective 
by the same artist of the north facade 
of Government House, as well as another 
plate illustrating the processional хау 
and great stairs of the Secretariat, lent 
us by the architect, Mr. Herbert Baker. 
Т.Б.1.В.А. His design for the carra" 
entrance appeared in our number for 
May 21. The Guard Houses and Com 
memoration Column, by Sir Edwin Lut- 
yens, published on June 4, were followed 
on June 25 by a further picture belongin* 
to the same series, and showing Mr 
Baker's interior of the Garden Logg 
We printed at the same time the lay-out 
plan setting forth clearly the respective 
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positions of the Government House and 
the Secretariat at Imperial Delhi. De- 
tail p'ans of the last-mentioned building 
appeared in our issue of June 23 last 
vear. Four views lent us by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, and showing various external 
views of the Government House will be 
found in our issues of July 16 and 
August 13, 1919. An official description 
of the whole Imperial scheme was printed 
with the first of the above set of views 
and plans. Sir Edwin Lutyens' second 
perspective at this year's Academy Exhi- 
bition is devoted to the Commemoration 
Column, showing its design in detail. 
This we shall illustrate as a double-page 
very shortly. | 


FLINT HOUSE, GORING, OXFORD- 
. ` SHIRE. 


This house stands in wooded country 
on the high ground about two miles to 
the north of Goring Station: It is built 
of Cleeve Hill Stone and the walls are 
Їасей with natural (unknapped) flints. It 
is roofed with dark red sand-faced, hand- 
made tiles. The garden has been planned, 
but has not yet been made owing to the 
war. The builders were Messrs. Benfield 
and Loxley, of Oxford, and the hot water 
services and internal plumbing were by 
Messrs. Wenham and Fowler, of Croydon. 
The drawing reproduced is in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition. Mr. Ernest New- 
ton, В.А., is the architect. We shall 
give the second drawing showing the 
garden front of this house at an early 
date, 1 
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THE LIGHTING OF DISPLAY 
WINDOWS. 


. Indeciding what constitutes effective light- 
ing in & display window, two fundamental, 
but frequently ‘neglected, principles should 

b» borne in mind. One ie that the light 
units themselves should be invisible, since, 
unless the trader proposes to sell electric 
light fittings, there is no object in making 
them the centre of attraction, as they are 
bound to be if fixed within view. The 
other is that all the light should be concen- 
trated on the display, none being wasted on 
the pavement, or directed into the eyes of 
prospective customers. То light the рауе- 
ment is not only wasteful but is also posi- 
tively bad, in that it reduces the contrast 
Which should be maintained between the 
lighted window and its surroundings. 

This contrast is just as important in shop 
window “ighting as in stage lighting. The 
glare and dazzle caused by lamps (especially 
the highly brilliant half-watt tvpe) fixed in 
the field of vision is not only irritating to 
the eves, but actually lessens the seeing 
power, and, to many people, is physically 
repellent. | 

To concede the truth of these arguments 
(and they are surely irresistible) is to agree 
that the only thoroughly effective method 
of lighting а shop window is by means of 
units fixed along the top front edge of the 
window (the oni position where full con- 
cealment is possible), and so arranged as to 
throw all the light down and back on to the 
displayed goods. Outside lamps muet not, 
of course, be used. 

. А good example of this method of lighting 
18 provided by the recent installation in the 
windows of Messrs. Allders's department 
stores, Croydon. This remarkably success- 
ful installation was carried out by Messrs. 
J. and T. Robinson. the well-known electri- 
cal contractors of George Street, Croydon, 
the lamps and special reflectors being sup- 
plied bv the British Thomson-Houston Co., 
nas 77, Upper Thames Street, London, 


Each lieht unit consists of a 100 watt 
Mazda half-watt tvpe lamp in an X-ray win- 
dow lighting reflector. These units, of 
which about 250 were used, are fixed along 
the too front edge of the windows, and are 
spaced abont 3 ft. apart. The units are con- 
cealed from view by a narrow tapestry cur- 


tain. 


is nothing more etficient—so formed that 


The X-ray reflector has a reflecting. 
surface of mirror glass—than which there} 


COMPETITIONS. 
ExETER.—The rebuilding of Victoria Hall 
and lecture rooms, etc., in Queen Street, 


the light is distributed uniformly over the | Exeter, after the recent fire, when the original 
floor and back of the window, without over-istructure was ruined, has been the aubject 


flowing on to the pavement. 


In the manu-|of a competition, Sir А. Brumwell Thomas, 


facture of X-ray reflectors special corrugated | F.R.I.B. A., being the professional assessor 


glass blanks are coated on the outeide with 
pure silver, which is thoroughly protected 
bv several coats of elastic enamel. 1t should 


be cleariy understood that the X-ray reflector 
13 an individual reflector for a single lamp. 
with the less 


and must not be confused 


nominated by the President of the R.I.B.A. 
The awards have now been decided for the 
premiums of 100 and 50 guineas for the 
designs placed second and third respectively, 
the author of the scheme given the first 
place being appointed architect, viz., Mr. 8. 
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efficient and more expensive troughing some- 
times used. 

As may be judged Їгот the untouched 
artificial light photographs which illustrate 
this article, the illumination in the windows 
is brilliant, uniform. and comparatively 
shadowless, enabling every smallest detail 
to be seen with perfect ease and clarity. 
More important still, there is not the slightest 
suggestion of glare to distract or annoy the 
prospective customer.. Another very attrac- 
tive feature is the contrast between the bril- 


liant windows and the darker street. By 
this means the effectiveness of the display 
is greatly enhanced. The general effect is 
somewhat similar to that secured on a 
theatre stage—where the art of arresting at- 
tention and stimulating appropriate emotions 
bv visual appeal ie perhap. better understood 
than anywhere. 


—— ө @——— 


Mr. Charles F. Wike. 'M.Inst.C.E., termi- 
nated his connection with the Corporation of 
Sheffield last week, after a service extending 
over a period of thirty-two years—first as city 
engineer and surveyor, and latterly as city 
engineer. Mr. Wike went from Leicester in 
1888. 'He had been deputy borough surveyor 
in that town, and for twenty years after his 
arrival an Sheffield he was one of the busiest 
men in the town. 


Clough, of 100, Edith Grove, West Brompton, 
S.W.; the second premium of 50 guineas to 
Мг. Т. Braddock, $ The Ridgeway, Wimble- 
don, S. W. ; and the third to Messrs. Mencham 
and Wood, 19 and 21, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 

В.Т.В.А. Wan MrwoniaAL.— The Council of 
the Royal Institute have decided to erect a 
memorial tablet with the names of those 
members, licentiates, and students of the 
R.I.B.A. who laid down their lives in the 
service of the Empire during the Great War. 


g 


4 


A competition is to be held for the design 
of the tablet. It will be open only to mem- 
bers, licentiates, and students of the R.I.B.A. 
who served in the Forces during the war. 
The President has been requested by the 
Council to act as assessor. The conditions 
of the competition have been published, and 
copies can be obtained by any intending com- 
petitors who apply to the secretary. Тһе 
Council invite subscriptions, which should 
in no case exceed one guinea, to raise a fund 
for the erection of the memorial. Cheques 
or postal orders should be made payable to 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and shou!d be addressed to the Secretary, 9, 
Conduit. Street, Regent Street, УУ.1. To 
the author of the design placed first, an 
honorarium of 100 guineas will be paid, to 
the author of the design placed second, a 
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dance. In the early days of the linotype the | better work and in the general elevation oí 


premium of 30 guineas, and to the author 
of the design placed third, а premium of 
20 guineas. The total cost of the memorial, 
fixed complete, is not to exceed the sum of 
£500, exclusive of  honorariums and 
premiums. Al designs are to be sent in 
anonymously, without motto or device of any 
kind, and are to be delivered, carriage paid, 
addressed to the Secretary, Royal Institute 
of British Architects, 9, Conduit Street, 
London, W., and endorsed “R.I.B.A. War 
Memorial Competition," on or before July 
20,.1920. Each design is to be accompanied 
by a sealed foolscap envelope, containing the 
name and address of the author and a de- 
claration signed by him. stating that the de- 
sign 15 his own personal work, and that the 
drawings have been prepared by him or in 
his office under his own supervision. Any 
questions which competitors desire to raise 
must be addressed to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 
on or before May 30 next; copies of such 
questions, and the answers thereto, as the 
assessor considers necessary, will be sent to 
each competitor, and will be regarded as 
supplementary, to these instructions. i 

‚ SOUTHPORT.—The assessor for the competi- 
tion for the New. Secondary School for bo їз, 
Southport, Mr. Maurice W. bb, M.A., D.S.O., 
C.M.G., F.R.I.B.A., has now awarded the 
) | by the Southport Educa- 
tion Committee as follows :—Ist Prem.— 
Messrs. Granger and Leathart, 35, Canter- 
bury Road. Brixton, London, S.W.9. 2nd 
Prem.—Mr. Charles B. Pearson, 18, Dalton 
Square, Lancaster. 3rd Prem.— Messrs. Ads- 
head, Topham, and Adshead, 23, Kin Street, 
Manchester. The designa submitted, 96 in 
number, will be exhibited in the Municipal 
Art Gallery, Lord Street, Southport, May 3, 
to Wednesday, May 12, inclusive. | 
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OUR PRINTERS AND THE PRINTERS’ 
PENSION CORPORATION. 
DINNER TO MR. GEORGE EATON HART. 

A number of influential leaders in the 
newspaper and general printing industry 
gathered together at dinner at the Connaught 
Rooms on Friday evening, April 23, to ex- 
press to their guest, Mr. George Eaton Hart, 
managing director of the St. Clements Press, 
Ltd., their appreciation of his fifty years' 
work in the printing trade and of his great 
services to the Printers’ Pension Corporation. 

he chair was taken by Viscount Burnham, 
C.H., and among those supporting him were 
J. Gomer Berry, Chairman of St. 
Clements Press, Ltd.; Mr. W. E. Ber : 
Deputy Chairman; the Right Hon. C. W. 
Bowerman, P.C., M.P.; Mr. R. A. Austin- 
Leigh, Chairman of the Master Printers' 
Association; Mr. R. J. Barrett, Managing 
Editor of The Financial Times; Mr. J. E. 
Elias, managing director of Odhams, Ltd.; 
Mr. E. J. Kibblewhite, managing director of 
the Strand Newspaper Company; Mr. H. J. 
Stowell, representing the Draper's Record; 
Mr. L. Kaufman, on behalf of Truth; Mr. 
E. Н. Walker, of Messrs. Walker Bros. ; 
Mr. Е. `В. Hanson, of Messrs. Stephenson 
Blake and Co.; Mr. D. Greenhill, Sun En- 
graving Company; Mr. 4. Mortimer, Secre- 
tary of the Printers Pension Corporation; 
Mr. Herbert Birchin Syndicate; Mr. L. 
Scotland, Tanganyika Concessions; Mr. N. 
McLaren, Pelman Institute; Mr. A. Shep- 
herd, Business Duilders; Mr. T. Whalley and 
Mr. B. Nuttall, Industrial Securities; Mr. 
A. E. Goodwin; Mr. H. E. Peacock, Morning 
Post; Mr. Н. W. Kirk, the Economist; 
Mr. Butler, London Correspondence College. 
A MASTER OF THE PRINTING CRAFT. _ 

The toast of “The King" being duly 
honoured, the Chairman proposed the health 
of their guest, Mr. George Eaton Hart. They 
were assembled there, he said, to express 
their appreciation of the fifty years’ work 
of their guest. a master of the printing craft. 
Mr. Hart might justly be called the doyen 
of the printing trade. He had been connected 
with all stages юЇ the printing industry 
through a very long period, and he had 
proved himself a true friend and gained the 
confidence both of employers and employees. 
To Mr. Hart the Newspaper  Proprietors' 
Association were greatly indebted for his 
services for many years as Chairman of the 
Technical Committee, and they owed him 
a great debt for his co-operation and gui- 


first workin 
were settled under Mr. Hart's chairmanship, 
and one of his recent spheres of service had 
been as Chairman of Committee for the 
printing trade for the employment of wounded 
soldiers and sailors. And for all these matters 
there was every reason to honour their 
guest. He was essentially a self-made man 
and had “carved out his own career.” То 
do him honour they were assembled there 
for the purpose of completing the second St. 
Clements Dress Pension Fund, a matter 
which he had very dearly at heart. 

This interest in the welfare of employees 
and for those who might, through illhealth 
or no fault of their own, suffer misfortune 
had accomplished a great deal in promoting 
а good feeling between employers and em- 
ployees, and he thought there was no trade 
in the country in which such a spirit of co- 
operation existed as in the printing trade, 
and this fact might well be taken to heart 
and copied by other trades. Certainly the 
relationship existing at St. Clements Press 
was a most notable example of this spirit 
of co-operation, and to a great exent this was 


due to the fine organising ability of Mr. Hart | 


and to the ideal he ever had in front of him 
of elevating the art of printing and of im- 
proving the conditions of those connected 
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arrangements with the operators , the printing craft. 


Letters ot appreciation and regret at being 
unable to be present had been received 
' from Lord Riddell, Sir Arthur Pearson, Sir 
' Robert Blair, London County Council; Sir 
| Samuel Wari , Mr. Hy. T. Cadbury, of the 
| Daily News '; Mr. Julian D. Marks and 
‘Мг. G. W. Kettle, of the Dorland Agency; 
| Mr. T. Marlowe, of the “ Daily Май”; Mr. 
' J. С. Smail, London County Council; and 

| many others. | 
The Hon. Treasurer of the fund—Mr. 
М. Н. Еуге, a director of St. Clements Press 
— was able to announce the very satisfactory 
result that the necessary amount to complete 
the second pension had been contributed with 
га considerable balance over, which might 
| be devoted to the general fund of the Prin. 
І ters’ Pension Corporation or for the purpose 
| of starting even a third pension in connection 

with St. Clements Press. ^ 
— ee 6 @— 

A REALLY CLEVER AND EFFECTIVE 
PUBLICITY DEVICE. 
Probab.y a good many of our readers who 
visited the Building Exhibition were at- 
! tracted by our notice on p. 269 of our issue 
of April 9 to the stand of Messre. Gay and 
| Co., Row G, 125, where one of the most 
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MESSRS. GAY 4 CO.'S CLEVER PUBLICITY DEVICE. 


therewith. He felt sure as a result of the 
evening's Е the second St. Clements 
Press pension, to be known as the '' George 
Eaton Hart” pension would be ап accom- 
plished fact, and would 'be a testimony of 
their appreciation of their guest which would 
be in the form most prized by him. 

GREAT BELIEF IN TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

In reply, Mr. Hart said that in no way 
could the appreciation of what he had been 
able to do bs so acceptable to him as that 
of providing help for those who needed it 
in the time of misfortune. The second pension 
which they hoped to complete would stand 
for ever, and his best thanks were due to 
those connected with St. Clements Press 
who had worked with him with great self- 
sacrifice and enthusiasm to this end. Early 
in life he realised how many of the young 
men in the printing trade were imperfectly 
trained, and he was proud.to think that at 
least 250 men had learned their trade under 
his own personal supervision. and at the end 
of the time had been sent out with their 
indentures endorsed that they had served 
with credit to themselves and to the satis- 
faction of their emplover. He believed with 
all his heart in technical education, and no 
time spent in this connection or cost entailed 
could be a sacrifice, as it was well repaid in 


effective and ingenious publicity displays 
was shown, and not a few doubtless won- 
dered how it was managed. 
On the front of the stand a large screen 
was hung, pierced, at equal intervals, by 
three openings, in which appeared at regular 
intervals throughout the day surfaces coate 
with the manifold and various paints, dis- 
| tempers, and varnish, for which the firm 18 
| famous, and the number of which is legion. 
The mechanical arrangements, as the 
favoured few who were taken ''behind the 
scene" saw, were very ingenious. Endless 
chains, actuated by motors, revolved round 
pulleys, till, at the arranged moment. the 
levers controling the surface exhibite жеге 
automatically moved forward, and the change 
of subject followed. | 
The manifest advantage to any architect. 
builder. or house owner, over any ай 
facilities for judging effect of ihe. сеш. 
colour by T sample-cards, etc., afforde | 
by the large surfaces of coated materia 
shown was obvious, and admitted by all. | 
We have seen a good many attempts on B 
small scale to secure tke display of special: 
ties, but never before with the success 0 
Messrs. Gay and Со. arrangement, w thel 
was, in its way, certainly the novelty at te 
exhibition. 
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Building Intelligence. 


our, 
EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY ExTENSION.— 
In order to meet the increasing  de- 


mands for accommodation in the Histological 
department of the University of Edinburgh, 
the existing Forestry building in George 
Square has been carried up another story. 
and provision made for about 300 students in 
wel.equipped laboratories. The accommoda- 
iion provided consists of three large labora- 
tories, professor'3 room, assistants’ and pre- 
paring rooms. Places for 150 students have 
been arranged for in the laboratories, and as 
there are two classes per day, total accom- 
modation is therefore found fur 300 students. 
Each student's place is thoroughly equipped 
in the most up-to-date manner for microscopic 
work, with electric light, gas, and water 
services, as well as with lockers and drawers. 
The University authorities have congratulated 
the contractors on the celerity with which the 
work has been done. Ata Press view of the 
new building last Friday it was explained 
that the completion of the work within the 
limited time was only made possible Ly the 
energetic co-operation of all the trades con- 
cerned, proving that, notwithstanding all the 
difficulties attending present-day building, it 
was still possible to get things done. It was 
also explained that the consideration of every 
detail by Professor Sir Edward Schäfer had 
largely contributed to the successful éarrying 
ont of the scheme, and obviated delays in- 
separable from altering work in progress and 
when completed. The architect for the new 
department was Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., and the contractors were :— 
Messrs. Colin Macandrew, Ltd.; Messrs. 
Barton and Sons; Messrs. Mackenzie and 
Moncur, Ltd. ; and Messrs. William Wintour 
and Sons. 


— 0 Ye —— —————— 


PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE 
SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE oF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
—The annual general mecting will be held 
on May 3, 1920, at 8, to receive the annual 
report of the Council, etc. А special general 
meeting, summoned by the Council under 
Bv-law 65, will be held on Monday, May 10. 
at 8 p.m., when the following resolution will 
be moved from the Chair:—'* That, in order 
to provide funds to meet the increase in ex- 
penditure due to the general advance in 
prices, an addition of one guinea be made to 
all Entrance Fees and Subscriptions of Mem- 
bers and Contributions of Licentiates; and 
that the necessary steps be taken to obtain 
the sanction of the Privy Council to such 
revision of By-law 17 as is required to give 
effect to this resolution." A general meeting 
of licentiates summoned by the Council to 
elect seven representatives to act on the 
Unification Committee will be held at the 
Institute on "Tuesday. Мах 18, 1920. at 4.30 
p.m. А general meeting of unattached archi- 
tects, to elect three representatives to act 
on the Unification Committee, will be held 
at the Institute on Thursday. May 20, 1920. 
at 4.30 p.m. АП architects not belonging 
to any professional organisation are invited 
to attend. i 

NORTHERN BRANCH. SOUTH WALES INSTI- 
ТГТЕ OF ARCHITECTS.—A meeting of archi- 
tects from Pontypridd, Merthyr, etc., was 
held at Pontypridd on April 23 (Mr. Ivor 
P. Jones, President of the South Wales In- 
stitute of Architects, presiding), and the 
new branch for the northern district was 
formed. The following Executive Com- 
mittee was elected :—Chairman, Mr. E. W. 
С. Richards, of Merthyr; Secretary, Mr. Т. 
Edwin Rees, of Merthyr; Treasurer. Mr. 
Jacob Rees, of Pentre: members: Mr. J. 
Llewelyn Smith. Licentiate R.I.B.A., Aber- 
dare; Mr. G. Vincent Evans, Licentiate, 
R.LB.A., Pontypridd; Mr. Т. W. Millar, 
Mountain Ash; Mr. W. D. Morgan, Pentre; 
and Mr. A. Almond, Pontypridd (asso- 
ciates’ representative). The representatives 
of the Northern Branch on the Council of 


the Sonth Wales Institute of Architects were 


E. W. G. 


also elected as follows :—Mr. 


Richards, Mr. W. D. Morzan, Mr. J. Llewel- 


lyn Smith, and Mr. A. Almond. 


ing 
quarters, but as 
authorities regarding the exercise of their 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 
LAND VALVES DrTIEs.—The Chancellor of 


the Exchequer writes, in reply to questions 
Lv Brig.-Gen. Croft and Commander Sir Ed- 
ward Nicholl, that the estunated cost in 
salaries and allowances of the staff of the 
Valuation. Department for the current finan- 
cial year was £468,000. Since 1914 the staff 
had been reduced by 3,596, and he was con- 
sidering whether further reductions of stall 
could be made. 


The total receipt of land 
values duties, excluding mineral rights duty 


and excess mineral rights duty, to March 91 


last was £1,329.000. 


The total cost incurred 
in connection with the work of the Valua- 


tion Department and the collection of the 
land values duties пр to the same date was 
estimated at £5,000.000. The estimated cost 


of the Valnation Department for the cur- 


rent financial year was £557,000, including 
an estimated sum of £35.000 in respect of 


expenditure borne on the votes of other de- 


partments. 


Luxury Всилиха.--Гү. Addison in- 
formed Mr. Myers on Tuesday that he was 
aware that the restriction of luxury build- 
was exciting opposition in certain 
the suggestions to local 


powers in this matter were prepared in con- 


sultation with, and were accepted by, the 
Joint Industrial Council of the Building 
Trade, ha was entitled to assume that they 


had the support of building trade employers 
as well as operatives. He should certainly 
take all practicable steps to ensure the rea- 
sonable application of the luxury building 
regulations in order to secure the speedier 
production of houses. Sir J. Rees asked 
whether he would guarantee that existing 
contracts and commitments would be saved 
in any regulations that mizht be enforced in 
that respect. Dr. Addison : I do not think 
that I can guarantee anything of that sort. 
Чиг J. Rees: Is the right hon. gentleman 
aware of the danger to the canse he has at 
heart by interfering in this manner? Dr. 
Addison: We have considered all these 
matters at creat length. It is much more 
important to get houses than to get luxury 
buildings. | (Labour cheers.) 

THE VENTILATION OF PARLIAMENT.—Sir А. 
Mond, First Commissioner of Works, reply- 
ing on Tuesday to Sir Harry Brittain, who 
asked whether he*was able to give апу in- 
formation as to the plans which he had had 
in hand for a general improvement of the 
ventilation in the Houses of Parliament, 
said that the problem of ventilation to those 
buildings was a most diflicult one. Ніз 
oflicers were examining it in coniunction 
with the officials of the National Physical 
Laboratory, but exhaustive tests апа 
analvses were required. and it would neces- 
sarily be some time before a decision could 
be come to as to carrying out a general 
scheme of improvement, Replying to a sup- 
wementarv — question rom  Tieutenant- 
Colonel A. Murrav, Sir A. Mond said that 
all the reports on the subject—and there were 
a good many of them—would be taken into 
consideration, Str Н. Brittain: Will anv- 
thinz be done with regard to hot air along 
the corridor’ (Laughter.) No answer was 
given. | 


—  5x—@ Ө @—C U 


Mr. J. Murray. the President of the National 
Federation of Building Trade Operatives. 
sneaking at Battersea last Sunday, maintained 
that in some places the Government houses 
would eventually become slums: they were 
built too close together. The dividing wall be- 
tween each of these honses was so thin that one 
could almost hear one's neighbour change his 
mind. 

“латів” in The Westminster Gazette, 
was 1ndueed—it seems a long time ago--to 
make a plea on behalf of “the shortest lamp- 
nest m London," which. he was told. had suf- 
fered in an air raid. And now his attention 
is called to и once mare. Tt stands in the 
Fuston Road between the fire station and St. 
Pancras Church. Tts metal coronet ія stil! 
askew, and still blaekened as in the davs of 
the raids. Other lamps have been cleaned 
and brightened, but “the shortest lamp ” js 
etill darkened above “Is this.” he asks, 
“neglect: or is it deliberate. to leave for us 
a memorial of the visits of the night hawks? ” 


Our Office Table. 


— «DP 


At the fiftieth ordinary general meeting 
of the Val de Travers Asphalte Paving Co., 
Limited, to be held at 18, Hamilton House, 
155, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, on Wednes- 
day, April 28, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon, the 
directors will present the balance-sheet and 
profit and loss account duly audited for the 
уеаг ending December 31, 1919. After mak- 
ing the following appropriations : Deprecia- 
tion and cost of maintaining plant and 
machinery, £3,382 18s. 1d.; written off cost 
of neuchatel concession, £882 7s. 1d. ; depre- 
ciation in value of horses and harness, £09 
7s. 104.: and written off mining property, 
£2,000; the net profits of the year are 
£19.852 18s. 3d., which with the sum brought 
forward, £2,168 12s. 10d., amount to £22,021 
lis. ld. From this has to be deducted the 
interest on the debenture etock, amounting to 
£6,300. An interim dividend of 3d. per share 
was paid in October last; a further dividend 
of Od. per share, less income-tax, is now re- 
commended, making 5 per cent. for the year, 
and leaving a balance to be carried forward 
of £5,521 115. 14. 


“According to the report of the Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers for the six 
months ending December 31 last, the net 
earnings, after deductions that include 
£134,260 for repairs and renewals, amounted 
to £400,934, or at the rate of £801,868 per 
annum, which compares with £688,558. in 
the last completed twelve months, when 
£169.267 was allowed for repairs and re- 
newals. Debenture and other interest and 
depreciation and sinking funds call for a 
sum of £206,309, or more than one-half the 
profit, but of the earnings of 1918-19 the com- 
pany paid 24 years’ preference interest, 
thereby wiping out all arrears on the Pre- 
ference shares, and the board is now in a 
position to pay 4 per cent. for the 24 months 
(or at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum) on 
the Ordinary shares, and to add £18,000 to 
the undivided balance of £125,673 that was 
brought in. The dividend now recommended 
will be the second that the Ordinary share- 
holders have received since the company’s 
incorporation in 1900. 


“The Churches of Belgium.” by Wilfrid 
Randolph (London: George Routledge and 
Sons, Ltd., 6s. net) is a readable volume of 
103 pages, with eighty illustrations, mostly, 
of course, of churches with which our own 
readers are familiar, but which the general 
public will find useful, especially those of 
some of the minor buildings. The author 
has adopted a topographical view as his base 
of classification, and divides his subject in 
accordance with the Western, Central, and 
Eastern sections of. the country, sub- 
dividing each, further, into regional centres, 
or grouped categories admitting of a locally 
chronological treatment. 


At the Royal Society of Arts, John Street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C.2, three Cantor 
lectures will be given on “ The Decoration 
and Architecture of Robert Adam and Sir 
John Soane, 1758—1837,” by Mr. Arthur 
Thomas Bolton, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., Curator, 
Soane Museum, on Monday evenings, May 9, 
10, 17, at eight o'clock. The first lecture will 
deal with the general position in. English 
architecture at the time of Robert Adam's 
return from Italy in 1758, and describe the 
revolution of taste that he brought about. 
The leading ideas of his scheme of architec- 
ture and decoration, now known as the Adam 
stvie, will be fully discussed. The second 
lecture will continue the subject in greater 
detail through a selection fronr the most 
characteristf% works by Robert Adam, dealing 
more particularly with the interiors and de- 
coration of his famous houses. The third 
lecture will be devoted to Sir John Soane, and 
traces his relations to the movement begun 
by Robert Adam and to the Greek and 
Medieval revivals. Soane’s ideas on archi- 
tecture and decoration will be discussed in 
relation to his more important works. In con- 
clusion, it will be poinied out that three- 
quarters of a -century is covered by the work 
of Robert Adam and John Soane. The last 
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lecture will be fully illustrated by lantern 


slides. 


The State Board of Examiners of Architects 
have just issued a circular of information for 
the registration of architects іп the common- 
The Act requires 
that any person residing in or having a place 
of business in this State who, on July 12, 
1918, was not engaged in the practice of àrchi- 
tecture in the State of Pennsylvania, under 
the title of “ architect,” shall before engaging 
in the practice or being styled or known as 
an architect secure from the State Board of 
Examiners of Architects a certificate of his 
or her qualifications to practise under the 


wealth of Pennsylvania. 


title of "architect" and be duly registered. 


At a general assembly of 
Academicians and Associates, 
Sir Robert Lorimer, architect; Mr. 
Poole, sculptor; and (Mr. 
Academy. Sir Robert Lorimer, 
the son of the late Professor 


and brother of Mr. J. H. Lorimer, R.S.A. 


Educated at Edinburgh Academy and Uni- 


3r Rowand Ander- 
Š . His best-known work 
18 the New Chapel for the Knights of the 


versity, he studied under Sir 
son and G. F. Bod:ey. 


Thistle at St. Giles' Cathedral, Edinburgh. 
Mr. Russell who was born 

irained at Westminster School 
teacher at the Slade School and also 


College, Lambeth School of Art, and at t 
Royal Academy Schools. 
of the Art Workers’ 
Portrait Society, and his works appear on 
many public buildings throughout 
country, and include sculpture at the Rother- 
hithe, Bethnal Green, and Deptford Town 
Halls, and the Wesleyan Hall, Westminster. 
For the past two years nothing of his has 
appeared at the Academy. At another general 
assembly, on April 25, Sir William Llewellyn, 
A.R.A., K.C.V.O., painter, and Mr. F. Der. 
went Wood, A.R.A, sculptor, were elected 
Royal Academicians, and Mr. Oliver Hall, 
painter, was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy. Sir W. Llewellyn, who was 
created a knight in 1918, is the painter of the 
State portrait of Queen Mary, which is now 
at Windsor, and, many other portraits. Mr. 
Derwent Wood’s see include statues of 
Queen Victoria, Pitt (for Peace Centenary, 
Washington), Sip Titus Sait, the Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon, and busts of Chamberlain and 
Henry James, the latter being bought for the 
Tate Gallery. He once taught at the Slade 


School, and was for some years modelling 
master at Glasgow Art Schools. On 
Monday last, at another general assembly 
of Academicians and Associates, Мг. 
шш ОБ. A.R.A., and Mr. Richard Jack, 


. were elected to full membership. 
Mr. Julius Olsson, the Cornish sea painter, 
was born in London in 1864. He is a J.P. 
for St. Ives, where he long resided. His 
“ Moonlit Shore" was purchased under the 
terms of the Chantrey Bequest in 1911, and 
three years later he was made an Associate 
of the Academy. Mr. Richard Jack was born 
in Sunderland in 1866, and also became an 
Associate in 1914. At South Kensington he 
gained the gold medal travelling scholarship, 
and afterwards studied in Paris. He is a 
member of the Royal Society of Portrait 
Painters, and his picture, “ Rehearsal with 
Nikisch," was purchased under the Chantrey 
Bequest in 1912. 


The Wouldham Cement Company, Ltd., of 
35, Great St. Helens, E.C., and the Lion 
Works, West Thurrock, Essex, have issued 
two very interesting pictorial pamphlets on 
Portland cement, showing views of their 
works and quarries, the various appli- 
ances, and their methods of use, and giving 
some very useful information with regard to 
tests, specific gravity, chemical compogition, 
and tensile strength of their cement, every 
ounce of which is guaranteed to fulfil the 
requirements of the British standard speci- 
fication. The tests, it should be noted, are 
not those made in the Company?s own 
laboratories, but made by experts on actual 
consienments, to the Bombay Municipality, 
the Valparaison Port Works, the Port of 


Royal 
on April 22, 
Henry 
| Walter Russell, 
painter, were elected Associates of the Royal 

who was 
knighted in 1911, was born in 1864, and is 
James Lorimer, 


in 1867, and 
of Art, is a 


Sla ool a member 
of several exhibiting societies. Mr. Poole was 


born in London in 1873, and studied at E 
he 


He is a member 
Guild and the National 


the 


and workmen 


the fixing of 
figures from a 


London New Offices, the National Harbour at 
During the war 
the Company's output was almost un) 
t is 
hardly necessary to add that the Company's 
works are the largest and most up-to-date 
in the British Isles, having an output capa- 
city of no less than 4,000 tons per week, 


Dover, and many others. 


used for works of national importance. 


equal to 1,200,000 casks per annum. 


Mr. F. A. McLean, of the Canadian Inger- 
soll-Rand Company, recommends two effective 
more 
especially when the compounds on the market, 
some of which are unquestionably good, but 
The first method is 
to paint the concrete with a solution of one 
part of silicate of soda (waterglass) to five 
first coat should be 
allowed to dry for about six hours before 
process 
à In the 
second method the walls are painted with а 
mixture of 8.75 pounds of sulphate of zinc 
(white vitriol) dissolved in one gallon of water. 
The zinc sulphate acts on the lime in the 
compounds of calcium sul- 
ydroxide, which readily fills 
Whichever solu- 
tion is used, the surfaces to be treated should 
be thoroughly cleaned before the coating is 


agents for waterproofing concrete, 


sometimes not available. 


parts of water. Тһе 


applying the second. Repeat this 
until four coats have been applied. 


concrete оз 
phate and zinc h 
up the pores in the cement. 


put on. 


excavations on systematic lines. 


site in North Wales which 
and earliest post-Roman ages. 


to time of coins and other articles. 


both of which are now deposited 


under instructions from Professor R. C. 
Bosanquet, of Liverpool. 


both hemispberes. 


Labour is, of course, by no means at one 


with Dr. Addison in his crusade against 
what is termed “luxury” building, and is 


contemptuous of the style of house sanctioned 
by the Ministry of Health. At a meeting on 
Wednesday of the London District Council 
of the National Federation of Building Trade 
Operatives the position was discussed. Оп 
the’ question of “luxury” building it was 
decided to inform the London County Council 
that this matter should be referred to the 
Building Industries Consultative Board (com- 
osed of architects, surveyors, master 
builders and, operatives) for their considered 
opinion thereon and definition thereof. It 
was further decided that an inspection of 
the housing schemes in the metropolis should 
be made, since in many respects they were 
unsatisfactory and open to criticism. The 
inspection would be made from the '' prac- 
tical operatives’ point of view." The con- 
tention was that it is not right to stop so- 
called “luxury?” work and to divert labour 
to the building of houses * which will be 
little better than slums.” Approval was 
given to what is known as the Guild pro- 

sal, for the taking over of housing schemes 
y the operatives and carrying them out 
without the intervention of contractors or 
master-builders. 


The progress of housing schemes in Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire was under discussion at 


a conference opened at the Memorial Hall, 


Manchester, yesterday, and which concluded 
yesterday. It is one of a series of “regional ’’ 
conferences arranged by the National 
Housing and Town Planning Council, 


attended by representatives of local authori- 


ties and associations of architects, builders, 
in each area. The conference 
new financial regulations for 
rents. The chairman quoted 
small urban district in Lanca- 


discussed the 


Some prominent Welsh archeologists are 
appealing for £2,000 wherewith to acquire 
the site of the Roman station of Segontium, 
at Carnarvon, for the purpose of conducting 
According 
to the late Professor Haverfield, there is no 
is so likely, if 
systematically explored, to throw light on the 
condition of the country in the latest Roman 
Expectation is 
stimulated by various finds made from time 
Of these 
the most important were the famous gold 
talisman with agnostic inscription and the 
gold crossbow brooch of the fourth century, 
in the 
local museum at the Free Library. An expert 
excavator will be obtained, and he will work 


The work will be 


spread over two or more years, and results 
will be keenly followed by archeologists in 


scheme. 


shire, where the applicants for tenancy cf 
new houses had been asked to give details uf 
the size of each family апа its present ас- 
commodation. Of these 363 applicants 150 
were living in lodgings, and most oí them 
were ex-soldiers. Ninety-six said their houses 
were too small for them, and the houses of 
55 had been sold, or the landlord intended to 
sell them. The houses of 27 people were so 
insanitary that they were Їсгсей to leave 
Altogether 131 of these families numbered six 
or more. These, said the chairman, were the 
people who must be considered in fixing the 
rente of the new houses, and it was therefora 
necessary that the amounts should be some 
where about the rents prevailing in the 
district. | 


On Wednesday another section of the 
‘National Gallery was available. A small 
ante-room has been hung with Italian pic- 
tures of classical and other subjects, among 
them the ''Procris'' of Piere di Солто, 
Botticelli's “ Mars and Venus," and Benozo 
(xozzoli’s ‘‘ Rape of Helen." The cruciform 
shape made Юу the dome and the four 
vaulted galleries has been utilised to present 
the general aspect of a Renaissance church. 
Where the high altar would be is the Ansidei 
Raphael, with the famous MMasaccio and the 
Gentile da Fabriano (lent by the King) at 
the aides. The rest of the choir portion i: 
hung with the Crevellis. One transept is 
given to the Venetian school and the other 
to the Florentines and their allied schoola 
and here the altar-piece by Pesellino can now 
be seen in its entirety, thanks to the loan by 
the King of several pieces from the Royal 
collection. Four of our largest Italian altar- 
pieces are hung on the walls of the domed 
octagon, and are thus гееп in their proper 
scale and setting. 
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STATUES, MEMORIALS, ETC. 


DupDpiNGTON.—We are glad to see that gifts 
of clocks and peals of bells are in many dis 
tricts being given as memorials, instead ot 
some of the poor wall-tablets and other pro- 
ductions of the cemetery mason which are 
dofacing our churches and burial-grounde. 
Formerly, Duddington had only one bell of 
indifferen musical ability, but a peal of six 
bells, as a memorial to 2nd Lieut. N. W. 
Goddard-Jackson, Northants Regt., and given 
by his father, has been installed. | The bells 
are hung at present only for chiming, and m 
addition to the clavier they are fitted with 
a specially designed mecnanical player, which 
the sexton can operate by turning a wheel. 
The tenor weighs slightly under 7 cwt., and в 
a B flat. and the peal is a product of the 
famous Croydon bell-foundry. Mr. Cyril 
Johnston, of Messrs. Gillett and Johnston. 
received congratulations on the charm and 
musical properties of the bells. Examples of 
Messrs. Gillett and Johnston’s modern bell 
hanging and tuning are to be heard in all 
parts of the country. Perhaps tho finest is thai 
at Wimborne Minster, where there are ten 
beMs in ring, with e tenor of 30 cwt. Other 
notable examnles are at Hillingdon. Middle- 
sex: Chriet Church, Crewe; Wrotham, Kent; 
St Peter's, Tunbridge Wells; Wednesbury; 
Wolverhampton; St. Peter'e Croydon; and 
many othere, some as far afield as Lima (Peru), 
Madras, and Salvador (Central America). 
The most recent ring of bells is for the church 
at Carrickfergus; these are now in process of 
completion. The huge clock and belle of the 
Law Conrts in London, with an hour bell of 
34 tons, were from the works of the same firm. 
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About 250 men are now idle as a result of the 
building trades dispute in Oswestry. The men 
have announced their willingness to abide by 
arbitration, but this course is not welcomed by 
the masters. 


The Board of Trade announce that a Light 
Castings Sectional Committee has been ap 
poin under the Profiteering Act to ascertain 
to what extent the supplies, prices, and coste of 
light castings in this country are affected by 
trade combinatione. 


Two thousand applications have already been 
received fer the tenancy of houses on the Wi- 
braham Road estate, Manchester. The list of 
applications was opened only last week. when 
work was begun by Messrs. Sir Robert Mac 
Alpine and Sons in the erection of 1.000 houses 
under the Manchester Corporation's housing 
Applications are still being received. 


APRIL 30, 1920. 


CHIPS, 


Improvements are to be carried out to Castle- 
bellingham Church, under the supervision of 
Mr. 5. Jervois, F.R.1.A.L, Diocesan architect. 


Closeburn Estate, -Dumfriesshire, including 
the 800 years old  castle—one of the most 
ancient inhabited houses in Scotland---is to be 
sold shortly by Messrs. Knight, Frank, and 
Rutley. 


The strike at Fiume was ended last week by 
the energetic measures taken by D’Annunzio. 
He arrested the ringleaders and 700 strikers, 
and banished al! strikers who are not residents 
of Fiume. Work was resumed everywhere. 


A new Portland cement factory is being 
erected near Port Elizabeth, South Africa. It 
is to have a capacity of some 4,000 tons per 
‚month, and will draw its raw materials from 
quarries nine or ten miles distant. 


The King has consented to lay the founda- 
tion-stone of the new University buildings in 
Clare Market on May 28. These buildings 
are to be connected with the School of Econo- 
mies. and to be used for teaching in the 
Faculty of Commerce. 


St. James? New Hall, Boston, wae opened on 
Saturday, April 17. A large hall, with a gal- 
lery, the whole capable of accommodating 350 
people, has been arranged. There is a kitchen 
and other rooms. The work has been carried 
out under the direction of Mr. W. C. Way- 
mouth, F.R.I.B.A., of High Holborn, London, 
the architect. . 


An advantage of steel casements, as com- 
pared with those of wood (says The Engi- 
neer) was recently demonstrated in the con- 
struction of a power-house in Ohio. All the 
steel window-frames for this building were 
glazed on the ground and hoisted into place 
complete, thus eliminating the cost of scaf- 
folding for glaziers. 


In a report on the temporary regulations for 
scholarships and other awards in Art, 1919-20, 
the Board of Education state that the question 
of echolarships to enable promieing art stu- 
dents to take higher full.time courses of all 
types ls now under investigation as a whole, 
and the Board has decided to continue tem- 
porarily the existing arrangements. 


It wil be remembered that the Bill to pro- 
vide for the registration of civil engineers, 
which is being promoted Бу the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, is to be introduced as a 
public ВШ. The announcement is now made 
that, in view of the large and important pro- 
pramme of legislation which the Government 
ave in hand, time cannot be found for the 
passage of the Bill in the present session of 
Parliament. 


On Whit Sunday, 1918, during the last air 
raid on London, a bomb fell through the roof 
of Wilüss Rooms. King Street, St. James's 
Square, and  wrecked the whole  build- 
ing. The remodelling of the rooms has 
involved an expenditure of nearly £10.000. 
Various improvements have been effected. and 
a greater area of storage has been secured, 
while the approach to the first floor is ren- 
dered more easy, and a better top light to the 
auction rooms obtained. 


The Preston Housing Committee has decided 
to enter into a contract with representatives of 
the Builders’ Federation and to apply for 
sanction to borrow £500,000 for the erection of 
497 houses on the Holme Slack and Ribbleton 
sites. The prices agreed upon vary from 5645 
to £870 for non-parlour houses and £910 to 
£945 for parlour houses with three or four 
bedrooms. The total amount of the contract 
for building, exclusive of land, sewerage, and 
street making is £448,900. 

The Finance Committee of the London 
County Council have reported that wheh the 
Council decided to issue their bonds a sudden 
rise took place in the value of. money on the 
morning of issue, the Bank rate being raised 
to 7 per cent. the following dav. The Com- 
mittee say the subscriptiona by the public were 
materially affected Бу this course. and the bulk 
of the issue (£7.000,000) was left in the hands 
of the underwriters, who had underwritten the 
whole amount of the issue. 

The Crowland War Memorial Committee 
have selected a design for the proposed memo- 
rial from a nun.ber submitted by different 
architects. The sketch prepared by Mr. Wal- 
ter P. Hack, :M.S.A., architect, Peterborough, 
was chosen. The monument will be of Clip- 
stone stone, with granite panels for inscrip- 
tions. Base 8 ft. 6 in. square, with corners 
of hard stone. Square face 3 ft. 8 in., with 
flag, laurel wreath, and sword. The total 
height will be 17 ft. Cost from £230 to £240. 
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LIST OF TENDERS OPEN. 


ur 


COMPETITIONS. 
May 6.- For designs for a clock tower and clock, 
cost not to excced £450. Ten guiness and 
usual architect's fees otlered for selected «іс- 


sign. Particulars from 5. W. Garrett, Essex- 
leigh, Gatley, Cheshire, 
BUILDINGS. 


May 5.—For 14 houses in the parish of Worth.— 
For the East Grinstead Rural District Council.— 
Architect to the Council, C. Turton, 6, High 
Street, East Grinstead.—Tenders to A. Huggett, 
clerk, 6, High Street, East Grinstead. 


May 6.—For erection of an extension to the 
Nurses' Home, at the Southwark Hospital, East 
Dulwich Grove, S.E.—For the Guardians of the 
Southwark Union.—Architect, A. Saxon Впей, 
F.R.I.B.A., 9, Bentinck Street, W.—Tenders to А. 
P. 8. Smith, clerk, Union Offices, 50/51, Ufford 
Street, Blackfriars, S.E. 


May 6.—For shop and club premises, Mill Street, 
Pontypridd.—Architects, А. O. Evans and Evans, 
Pontypridd. 


May 6.—For new hall and Institute at Gilfach 
Goch.—For the Committee of the Gilfach Goch 
Workmen's Institute.—Architect, E. Ivor Evans, 
Tonypandy. Tenders to ХУ. Trethowen, 107, 
High Street, Gilfach Goch. 


May 10.—For 1.520 brick-built cottages on rein- 

orced concrete foundation rafts y pro- 
vided.—For the Tilbury Urban District 1 
—Architects, W. J. Wadman, M.8.A., 71, Jer- 
ningham Road, New Croes Gate, 8.E.14, and 
F. J. Winter, M.S.A., 2. Heygate Avenue, South- 
emton-Sea; and the bills of quantities by 8. 
Gordon, Finsbury House, Blomfield Street, 
Е.С.2 —Тепаега to A. W. Buckner, clerk, 47, 
Dock Road, Tibbury. | 

Мау 10.—For houses and street works.—For the 
Chester Rural District Council.—Architects, John 
H. Davies and Sons, 14, Newgate Street, Chester. 
—Tenders to J. P. Gamon, clerk, 2, White 
Friars, Chester. 

May 10.—For 92 semi-detached houses, of four 
tvpes, upon land situate at Walmersley, Bury, 
within the borough.—For the Corporation.—Ten- 
ders to the Town Clerk, Bury. 

May 11.—For 82 houses at the Priory Road site. 
—For the Hampton Urban District Council.— 
8. H Chambers, surveyor, Public Offices, Hamp- 
ton, Middlesex. · 

May 11.—For houses in connection with the 
Guildford Councils housing scheme.—Architect, 
J. H. Norris, 51, High Street, Guildíord.—Ten- 
ders to W. S. V. Cullerne, clerk, Council Offices, 
Commercial Road, Guildford. 

May 12.—For alterations and additions to Great 
Sankey Council Sehool.—For the Lancashire 
Education Committee.— Architect, Н. Littler, 16, 
Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 


May 17.-For 126 houses аб Cudworth.—For the 
Cudworth Urban District Council.—Tenders to 
W. E. Raley, clerk, Barnsley. 

May 17.—For houses on the Kinveachy Gardens 
site. Charlton.—For the Greenwich Borough 
Council. —Architect, A. Roberts, F.R.T.B.A., 92, 
London Street, Greenwich.—Tenders to F. J. 
Simpson, Deputy Town Clerk, Town Hall, Green- 
wich, S.E.10. 

May 18.—The Commissioners of His  Majesty's 
Works, etc., invite tenders not later than May 
18, addressed to the Secretary, H.M. Office of 
Works, etc., Storey's Gate, Westminster, London, 
S.W.1, for the extension of head post office at 
Dundee.—Principal Architect, Н.М, Office of 
Works, Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 

May 20.—For forty-two houses.—For the White- 
field Urban District Council.—Council's architect, 
G. M. Denton, Council Offices, Whitefleld. 
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Mr. Benjamin Guest, of Wolverhampton, 
builder and contractor, has left £27,524. 


А competition has been opened to French 
artists for a statue to King Edward VII. He 
is to be represented etanding, and to be in 
civilian. dress. | 

Although the seven hundredth anniversary of 
Salisbury Cathedral will not be celebrated 
officially until the middle of June, it was on 
April 27, 1220, that the foundation-stones were 
actually laid. The building was completed 
fifty-eight years later. 


The distinction of getting the first houses 
erected under the builders’ subsidy belongs to 
a Birmingham trader, who has obtained the 
two certificates necessary for obtaining the 
subsidy from the Ministry of Health, and he 
either has, or will have in the course of the 
next few days, received his cheque in respect 
of the houses he has ready for occupation. In 
London there are a number of these houses 
nearlv erected, but nobody has yet qualified 
for the subsidy. Notwithstanding that fact, 
however, many builders already have sold the 
houses they have erected under the scheme for 
£1,100 or £1,200. : 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We do not hold ourselves pon һе for the opinions 
of our correspondents. All communications should 
be drawn up as briefly as possible, ав there are 
many claimante upon the space allotted to 


correspondents. 
rr nnnm ra 


When favouring ue with drawings or photograpba, 
architects are asked kindly to state how long the 
building has been erected. It does neither them nor 
us much good to illustrate buildings which have been 
some time executed, except under special circum- 
stances. 

It is particularly requested that all dre wing? and 
all communications respecting illustrations or literal y 
matter, books for review, etc., should be a 
to the Editor of the Buipino News, Effingham 
House, 1, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C.2, and net te 
members of the staff by name. Delay is not infeo 
quentiy otherwise caused. АП drawings and otber 
communications are sent at contributors’ risks, and 
the Editor will not undertake to pay for, or be 
liable for, unsougbt contributiona. 

ea “Drawings of selected competition designa, im- 
portant public and private buildings, details of old 
and new work, and d sketches are always wel- 
eome, and for such no charge is made for insertion. 
Of more commonplace subjects, small churches, 
ehapels, houses, etc.—we have usually far more sem 
than we can insert, but are glad to do so when „= 
permits, on mutually advantageous terms, 
may be ascertained on application. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Twenty-six shillings per annum (post free) to any 
part ot ie United Kingdom: thirteen shillings for 
six months; for the United States, £1 108, (or $7 
30c. gold). To France or Belgium, £1 10e. (or Ф@Х.). 
To India, £1 10s. To any of Australian Colonies, 
or New Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or 
Natal, £1 10s. екы 

*.* Our Direct Subecription Agen or Japan, 
The Maruzen Co., Ltd., 11-16, Nionbashi Tori San- 
chome, Tokyo, will receive subscriptions at £1 108. 

r annum on our account. Copies of the paper will 

e sent by us direct to the subscriber’s address. 

е.“ The special rate to Canada is £1 10s. = $7 
20c. for 12 months, and 15s. == $3 65c. six monthe, 
Our Direct Subscription Agents for Canada are 
Messrs. Sells, Ltd., 302, Shaughnessy Buildings, 
McGill Street, Montreal, who will receive Subscrip- 
tions £1 10s. per annum, on our account. 


, ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Mio ' 
eellaneous and Trade Advertisements (except Situa- 
tion Advertisements) is 6d. per line of Bight Words 
(the first line counting as two), the minimum oharge 
being 4s. 6d. for 50 words. Special terms for series 
of six insertions or more can be ascertained on appii- 
eation to the Publisher. 

The charge for Competition and Contract Adver- 
tisements, Public Companies, and ail officia! adves- 
tisements is 1s. per line of Eight Words, the fire 
line counting as two, the minimum charge being 6e. 
for four linea. 

Rates for Trade Advertisements on front page and 
special and other positions can be obtained oa 
application to the Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED AND PARTNERSHIPS. 

The charge for advertisements for * Situations 
Wanted" and “ Partnerships” is One Shilling for 
Twenty-four Words, and Sixpence for every Bight 
Words after. 

SITUATIONS VACANT. 

The change for advertisements for ‘ Situations 
Vacant '' is Two Shillings and Sixpence for Twenty- 
four Words. and Sixpence for every Eight Words 
after. All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Cheques and Post Office Orde:s to be made payabie 
to THB STRAND NBWSPAPER COMPANY, LIMITED, and 
erossed London County and Westminster Bank. 


REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Replies to advertisements can be received as the 
QMce. Elingham House, 1, Arundel Street, Strand, 
W.C.2, free of charge. 1f to be forwarded under 
cover to advertiser, an extra charge of Sixpenee la 


made. (See Notice at head of "' Situations.) 
NOTICE. 
3 few bound volumes of Vols ХХХЇХ., XLL, 


XLVI., XLIX., LIII., LXI.. LXU., LXIV., LXV., 
LXVI. LXVI, LXVIII., LXIX. _ LXXI., 
LXXIL, LXXIIL, LXXIV., DXXV. LXXVI, 
LXXVII. LXXIX., LXXX., LXXXI, . 3 
LXXXIIL, LXXXIV.. LXXXV. LXXXVI., 
LXXXVII. LXXXVIIL, LXXXIX.. XC., XCL, 
XCII.. XCIIL. XCIV., XC 

XCVIIL, XCIX., <., 
CVI. CVI., СҮПІ., CIX., 


Handsome Cloth Cases for binding the BUILDING 
NEWS, price 4s., post free 4s. 6d., can be obtained 
from any Newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
Г.Шпейап: Honse, 1, Arundel Street, Strand, \.С.2. 


HEcEIvED.— С. H. P., Ltd- G. T. nnd Son.—C. of 
В. L. Ltd.—G. “У. К. Ltd.—C. O. 8.—H. 
J. D.—M. а. uud С.В. 8. Co., Ltd.—C. M. 


"nd CLG. N. of S. R. Сор. R. D. C.—R. 
D. C-W. and W.--G. W. 


C.—W. and S.—D. Bros, Ltd.-J. WM, 
М. Н. C. Co., Ltd.—Aas. of B. К. 


R. W.—Thanks, no. 


J. M.—Yes. 
D. 
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FOR 
Olivers' 
Seasoned 
Hardwoods, 
APPLY ТО-- 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, Ltd., 
120, Bunhill Row, London, Е.С. 


TENDERS, 


Ча" Correspondents would in all cases oblige by 
giving the addresses of the parties tendering—at 
aay rate, of the accepted tender; it adds to the 

ue of the information. 


BarH.—For roads, footpaths, sewers, and other 


works incidental to. the development of the 
Englishcombe Lane housjng scheme, for the Cor- 
poration :- 
Macdonald, J. H., and Co. 
Victoria Road, Scuthwick, 
Sussex .. oh Pi . £56,168 19 6 
Ambrose, 85. Green Par k, 
Bath T. 1. 25210 7 9 
Smith, W.-H., Canada House, 
Baldwin Street, Bristol 22,917 17 4 
Ireland, E. Lower Bristol Road, 
Bath 22,650 7 4 ı 


Mereweather and Sons, South- 
view House, Bedminster, 
Bristol* 22.450 0 0 

"Recommended tor acceptance. 


BIRMINGHAM.—For 16 houses. Selly Oak Road, 
for the City of Birmingham Housing 
and Estates Department. Ingail, Bridgwater, апа 
Porter, architects and suryeyors, County Buildings, 
147, Corporation Street, M: — 


Percy W. Cox £19,424 0 0 
Housing, Ltd. (Blackheath) .. 192% 0 0 
G. Webb and Son .. .. 19104 0 0 
H. M. Grant and Co., ма. 18,846 0 0 
Davies and Co. ? 17,556 0 0 
W. Fowke and Co. 17,595 0 0 
Co-operative Builders, Lid. 17,106 0 0 
Smith and Franklin .. 17,085 0 0 
‚ J. E. Harper and Son .. .. 16,400 0 0 
W. J. Whittall and Son .. 15,902 0 0 
E. M. Squire š >) 15.540 0 0 
Henry Morgan 14,997 0 0 
Andrew Reynolds 14,300 0 0 
W. E. Favell* 15935 0 0 


* Accepted. 
BRADFORD.—For new works at Thorneliffe Road. 


Abm. Sharp and Son, 19, Market Street, Bradford, 
architect. Accepted tenders :— 


Kershaw, B., and Sons, Brad- 

ford, masons "e 5% .. £1.518 10 0 
Kellett, W., Bradford, joiner 710 0 0 
Groves, S. Bradford, plas- J 

terer .. os .. вэ Pr .785 0 0 
Brooke, E. and J., Bradford, 

slaters ж 4% ” A 252 0 0 
Rushworth, $., Shipley; dw 

ber .. - ‘ 318 0 0 


 DoNCASTER.—For 18 SORS of various types, in 
one or more lots, on the Warmsworth Road site, 


for the Corporation. К. E. Ford, A.M.IC.E., 
housing ^d ^ad 
Mullins, and Со. Shotton 
Street, de ete . £17,080 0 0 
Bate, F., Prudentia! Ch: mbers, 
Doncaster.. 16,753 0 0 
Sprakes, (і, and T4 41, Florence 
Avenue, Doncaster ^ 16613 9 8. 
Pearson and Blackwell, 69, 
Oraithie Road, Doncaster . 14,815 16 9 
Howitt and Gilbert, 16, Ceme- 
tery Road. Doncaster .. 14,536 10 5 
Metcalf, J. H., Cunningham 
Road, Doncaster* 15,845 13 10 
Whittington and Hancock, 
Somerset Road. Doncaster .. 12,922 11 0 
* Accepted. 


SECORDARY FLOW 


Е. BRABY & CO., Ld. = 


THE BUILDING 


FLUE TO CHIMNEY 
Гай 


: EMPTYING PIPE 
Fz | 


Write for Full Particulars and Testimonials to the Sole Manufacturers :— | mo. 


DUNDEE.—For 38 blocks, comprising 152 houses, for 
the Town-Planning Committee. | Principal accepted 


tenders :— 

M'Leod and Со., | Edinburgh, 
brickwork,. T е.” .. 559,408 0 0 
Lickley Bros, joiner's work .. 10488 0 0 
J. Shaw and Sons, joiner’s 

work .. М T a .. 9,164 0 0 
Bruce, А., and Sons, joiner's 

work, t .. 884 0 0 
Gray, С., joiner's work 8,546 0 0 
Taylor, C. H., and Co. . 8,468 0,0 
Anderson and Son, plumber's 

work... 5 .. 83535 0 0 


LEIGH-ON-SEA.—For new 


honse in Vernon Road, 
Leigh-on-Sea, 


Gordon Alten, F.R.I.D.A., 435, Strand, 


W.C.2., architect, 
Goldsw orthy, F. W., Leigh-on- 
Sea «У бас 5983 0 0 


LEWISHAM.—For 16 “А” type houses and for 
the erection of 8 “А” type, and 6 “А2” 
type houses, comprising the fifth and sixth sections 
of the Lewisham Park scheme, for the Lewisham 
Borough Council :— 

(Section 5.) 


Ospen and Williams, King’s 

Buildings, Smith Square, 

Westminster с“ за .. £18,465 8 0 
Shore, А., 38, Crooms Hill, 

Greenwich .. Ж. Ж .. 18,299 0 0 
Kennard, Oliver, Cecil House, 

Westwood Road, Б.Е, 17,600 0 0 
Loasby, Е. Wi, 276, Hither 

Green Lane, Lewisham 17,006 6 6 
Sabey and Sons, 3, St. Peter 

Street, Islington 16.744 0 0 
Pollock, W., West ` ` Park, 

Eltham* T > + .. 16.426 0 0 

(Section 6.) 
Shore, A. q » .. £24,526 0 0 
Appleby, John, and Sons, Ltd., 

Silwood Street, падацца 22,550 0 0 
Loasby, F. М. v 21,717 15 10: ` 
Pollock, W 19,710 10 0 
Sabcy and Sons .. 19,664 0 0 
Ospen and Williams* 16,292 16 -0 


*Recommended for ace eptance. 


LONDON, W.—For alterations and additions to the 
Magnet Building Society, 81-83. Harrow Road, W. 
(second contract) б. Reginald Farrow, F.R.I. В. А., 


and Sydney R. Turner, Amberiey House, Norfolk 
Street, W.C., architects :— 
Jones und Andrews, Becken- 
ham .. 2% 8, Pa . 65,007 


Roberts, L. H. and R., Clapton 2,766 
Ropleys, Duke Street, У. 


Robertsons, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.* Pr 7% E .- 2,500 
* Accepted. 
MORECAMBE.—For the bricklayers’ and masons’, 
| carpenters’ and joiners’, plumbers’ and glaziers® 


and slaters’ and plasterers’ work required in erection 
of a new garage, Euston Road, Morecambe, for 
Mesrs. Fahys, Ltd. Jackson and Jackson, 43, Church 
Street, Lancaster, architects. Accepted tenders:— 
Hillman, H., and Son, Euston 
Road, Morecambe, ‘mason £1,810 1 9 
Parkinson, J, and Son, 
Parliament ‘ten Lancaster, 
joiner n > 
Blatchford, a, Meeting House 
Lane, Lancaster. plumber 
Cross, W. J. Euston Road, 
Morecambe, slater 2% 


824 0 0 
520 0-0 


520 0 0 


NORWICH.—For 102 houses on two or three 


estates, for the City. Council :— 
Fasey and Co., at an estimated cost of £860 
per house.  (Accepted.) 
ОАРВҮ--БЁог 28 houses, for the Oadby Housing 
Committee :— 
Royce, W. $. . £22,070 0 0 


STRETFORD.—For erection of houses, for the Urban 
District Council :— 
Longworth and Maunders (ac- 
£136,772 9 0 


cepted), 157 houses at 
Matthews, W. H., 79 houses | 
at 4. T 4: d Y 69,469 2 8 


“ 
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PINNER.—For alterations and repaírs to rh 
Hall, Piuner, for the Pinner GU м 
Courtenay Constantine, A.R. LB.A, Mortimer 
Street, London, W.1, architect : — 

Iwinn, С. J., 76, Station Road, ; 

.. .. .. .. £912 6 9 
. D., Bushey Heath 
, T. A, “Hamilton,” 

Station Road, Pinner “A 
Edwardson, Ltd., Parade 

Garage, Love Lane, Pinner 
Champ and Jerreat, 68, Bel 

mont Road, Wealdstone *+. 


699 15 0 
655 5 T 


537 111 


WESTMINSTER.—For repairs amd. decorative work 
at the Horseferry Road Mortuary premises, for the 
Westminster City Council :— 


Guild oí старо, The, 

Ltd. + ti Й. £566 
Rims, J, X 144 ee 
Wright, . and ор 4 vi 


mend: and Pearson, 144... 
Burton Bros* 
*Recommended for NL. 


YEADON.—For the construction of a covered e 
reservoir in concrete; also for the Me 
ing of about 700 lineal yards of four- cast-irom | 
pipes, with valves, etc., jor the Yeadon Waterworks ! 

A. Johnson, M.Inst.C.E., 15, The Ex 
ote: Bradford, engineer :— 


Gallagher, P. P. Oxenhope .. £5,651 ` 
Mitchell, Arthur, Ltd., өвдөг” 4,037 
Naylor, К, and боп, Brad- 

ford .. we 45 бух АЧ 
Waterman, A., Leeds .. . $780 
Brigg, W., Bradford . $7 
Lees, E. and К. S. Choriton- 

on«Medlock .. 3,57 
Parker and Sharp, ‘York® .. 3,440 

* Accepted. 


Dr. аа, the pessum of нын is сой- 
sidering (the Press Association Council 1 баі 
to declare Plymouth Town Council default '- 
under the Housing Act. It is the 
Council refused to — a pde e to 
the matter with Dr, n when | 
to do so. А public inquiry is to be in 
town to give the Co an 1 
being heard. Тһе Мах or в 1: 
Council of which town already been 


clared in default, has summoned | 
meeting for to-morrow, Dr. * Adan I 
be invited to attend. гч 
A big step towards the erection of 
Town Hall was made by the E 
Council recently, when the оса 
and estimate of cost submitted by the аге 
which 2 Мө аман in мара Babys " 
unanimously erman Raym oti 1 
of the following motion :—** That doo 
give notice by advertisement in the usual. 
of its intention to borrow £480,000 for шан 
pose of erecting a new Town Hall 
plans and ri Eg approred by the 
and also £50,000 for the purpose of, 
additional land for the site—in all, са 


If any kindly millionaire would like to do me р 


| y 


proud 1 
I am ready to assist him, and I crave one t 

alone— ся r 
I should like a small land. value, please, 

call my very own. Fr "ma 


ae was left of value, and I ain't got dF 

and, 

So what the two together mean I do not under | K 
stand:; 

But, Oh, I'd love to have one, just а sample. 
(do not scoff), 


taxes ой! 


—Lucio, in the Manchester Guardian. — 
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Currente Calamo. 


Mr. Bonar Law's speech on Monday at 
the Guildhall meeting was a much more 
sober utterance than Mr. Lloyd George's 
probably would have been ; but his argu- 
ment that “ whether they were right or 
wrong they were committed to the present 
sheme” did not seem to appeal to the 
common sense of his hearers. Nor does 
it to the country. While Mr. Bonar Там 
was speaking a prominent Regional Hous- 


ing Commissioner announced his re- 
signation, his principal reason  ap- 
parently being that the Ministry of 


Health 13, as he alleges, lowering its stand- 
ard of requirement for the new houses. 
People will not lend money on jerry-built 
property. Dr. Addison, who followed Mr. 
Bonar Law, and who was interrupted by 
shouts of: ‘‘ Let the Government do it!" 
said there was plenty of money in the 
country, and that the deposits in the bank 
were over 2,000 millions of pounds. He 
was promptly corrected by Mr. Walter 
Leaf, the President of the Institute of 
Bankers, who reminded him that the 
deposits did not helong to the bankers 
but to the depositors, and that 4 
nankers were to attempt to find money tor 
the Housing Sdheme Mr. Chamberlain 
would come down on them and complain 
that they were only adding to that in- 
dation which he was trying to reduce. 
That, of course, is so; but Dr. Addi- 
:ons hnowledge of finance is about on 
a par with his general aptitude for doing 
the wrong thing, and the shouts ot 
"Quite right, too!” when he declared 
that the local authorities were ‘‘ uncertain 
about the financial position," exactly 
gauged public opinion. 


The two best speeches at the Academy 
Dinner last Saturday night were made by 
Prince Albert and the President. His 
Royal Highness is evidently no disciple 
of Pussyfoot, and probably hopes, as we 
all do, that the more artistic signs, for 
which he pleads, for our public-houses, 
may in the near future allure the thirsty 
wayfarer to the participation of better 
liquor than is to be had to-day. It may 
be true that ‘‘ good wine needs no bush,” 
- but the best of signs will console few for 
bad beer and worse whisky. But now the 
roads are being restored to their primal 
importance as means of travel and 
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transit, as Prince Albert said, we should 
all welcome the revival of the village sign 
or emblem, lettered, and conspicuously 
displayed—a welcome guide to the visitor 
in a strange land. As in the past, so to- 
day, the name of many a village would 
offer scope for the wit and humour of the 
artist. In the neighbourhood of Sandring- 
ham these village signs have been intro- 
duced with considerable success, and no 
artist need feel it beneath him to help 
in the association of art with the life of 
the people, for which Prince Albert 
wisely and sympathetioally pleaded. Sir 
Aston Webb spoke humorously and 
wisely about the wages question. As he 
said, the problem is not a new one. 
is on record that when the Adelphi 
Terrace was ‘built, 150 years ago, by the 
brothers Adam, they, ‘being Scotsmen, 
employed mostly Scots brought south for 
the work, and, with a view to getting the 
most out of the men, half-a-dozen pipers 
were employed to play while the men 
worked. The charm worked well until 
some of the bricklayers discovered that 
the current rate of wages for bricklayers 
in London was different to that in the 
North, and after that even bagpipes 
were no good; and so it is to-day. The 
great hindrance to our speedy return to 
prosperity and to the rapid provision of 
the houses we want is, as Sir Aston Webb 
said, the restriction of output at present 
enforced by the unions on the very men 
for whom these houses are so much 
required, and for which the,naticn is pre- 
pared to make such great sacrifices to 
provide. On another matter, as we all 
know how very permanent temporary 
buildings are apt to become, we shall all 
endorse his plea for the early removal 
of what are called the ‘‘ Lake Buildings ”’ 
in St. James's Park and the unsightly 
top-hampers on the Admiralty buildings 
at the end of the Mall, which are not 
only unsightly, but in considerable 
danger from fire. 


It is more than fifty-four years since 
Mr. Peto Ward, the originator of the 


‘Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution, 


called on us at our old offices at 166, Fleet 
Street, in February, 1866, to elicit our 
support for its start, which was most 
heartily rendered, so impressed were we 
by the pertinence of his plea and the 
earnestness with which it was urged. The 
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College Chapel, Oxford. View and two sectione. 
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Architect. 
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View of House. Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A., 


Architect. 
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first meeting he convened was held at the 
School Room in Peter's.Street, Bishops- 
gate, on February 17, and though, as we 
remarked in our report thereof in our 
following issue (р. 125, Vol. XIIL), it was 
“more select than numerous," the strong 
backing given by Mr. Wheatley, from 
Messrs. Lee and Sons, the Chairman, and 
Mr. Peto Ward's eloquence at once 
secured the warm sympathies of all 
present, and a committee was formed to 
draft a scheme. It was, however, not till 
November 26, 1866, that the inaugural 
meeting was held at the Bridge House 
Hotel, London Bridge, when Mr. Alder- 
man Lawrence, M.P., presided ; but, so 
persistently had Mr. Peto Ward and the 
active and excellent first Secretary, Mr. 
Mullett, pegged away during the interval 
(see pp. 610, 783, 794, Vol. XIII.), that a 
subscription list of £456 was announced, 
and the good work has gone on well ever 
since. Last Friday's 39th Annual 
Dinner in the Royal Venetian Chamber 
of the Holborn was, we are glad to say, 
a most successful gathering, more than 
250 guests being assembled, and the re- 
sponse to the genial and very practical 
appeal of Mr. Henry C. Holloway, оі 
Messrs. Holloway Bros. (London, Ltd), 
the President, who occupied the chair, 
was a most encouraging one. As he and 
all the other speakers insisted, from 
various points of view, the reasons for 
the support of this most useful Institu- 
tion have always been recognised, but 
they appeal with tenfold force to all con- 
cerned at the present time, and in view of 
too possible contingencies. These were 
forcibly portrayed by Mr. William 
Woodward, F.R.LB.A., т a char- 
acteristically breezy speech, fortified by 
some apt quotations from the Book of 
Esdras, with which, curiously соіпсі- 
dently, Mr. Michael Young had come 
armed, from which he similarly enforced 
useful lessons cf reproof and instruction, 
which were reccived with loud applause 
by the instructed guests. An excellent ' 
musical programme contributed to the 
enjoyment of the evening, Mr. George 
Callister's' ““Joggin' Along" and Mr. 
Arthur Mackness's “ТЕ I might come to - 
vou " being specially favoured. 


The Increase of Rents, etc., Act is still 
being fought over clause after clause in 
the Law Courts. This, of itself, shows 
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ihe shortage of dwelling space about the 
country and the pressing character of the 
housimg problem. Even a small cottage 
suitable for a workman may be the sub- 
ject of costly litigation in the High Court. 
This was seen in the recent case of “* Wal) 
v. Gibbs," where the point was as бо the 
construction of the words “ reasonably 
required by the landlord for the occupa- 
tion of himself or some other person in 
his employ," as used in the Act of 1915. 
Here the landlady of a cottage let at £6 
& year had given notice to quit to the 
tenant, stating that she wanted it for ber- 
self or her workman. . The justices had 
made an order for possession under the 
Act, but the tenant appealed against this 
to the High Court. It was there argued 
that the person for whom the landlady 
wished to get the place was not a ''per- 
son in her employ ’’ within the Act. Evi- 
dence given showed that this man was 
regularly employed at some motor works 
during the night, having his days free. 
In the daytime he did work as an agricul- 
tural labourer for the landlady on her 
farm when required, and, on an average, 
he put in some eighty hours a month in 
that way. The High Court now held that 
this was an employment within the Act, 
and dismissed tenant's appeal, with costs, 
The case will affect many other similar 
partial occupations, more especially in 
country places, where these cheap cottages 
are now scarcer than ever. 


On the 29th ult. a decision was given 
at the Bury County Police Court in a 
case heard at Radcliffe previously, in 
which the justices were asked to deter- 
mine objections by the executors of the 
late Francis Mather to proposals by the 
Whitefield District Council for the exe- 
ention of certain private streets works in 
connection with their housing scheme. 
The objection was to two apportionments 
end that some of the work was unneces- 
sary. The decision of the magistrates was 
given at considerable length. It expressed 
the opinion that the cost of the proposed 
work could not be a charge on the front- 
agers. It was held that the Acts cited 
did not apply to cases where the autho- 


rity purchased land and itself made 


Streets. In that case authorities derived 
their powers under Section 154 of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, and the Hous- 
ing Acts, and were not empowered in such 
cases to charge the cost to frontagers. It 
was perfectly clear that the cost of mak- 
ing all roads, upon land purchased by a 
local authority for the purpose of carry- 
ing out any town-planning or housing 
scheme, should form part of the whole 
cost of the scheme. The Court granted 
the objectors £15 15s. costs. The decision 
seems to us to be reasonable and worth 
bearing in mind in cases known to us 
near London where similar attempts have 
been made to saddle frontagers with 
` similar costs. We hope it will be upheld 
if the matter is carried to the superior 
courts. 


The Liverpool and Districts! Building 
Trades Federation of Building Employers 


has addressed the Council complaining of 
its unequal distribution of contracts, and 
the neglect of the Director of Housing 
for Liverpool of their reply of December 8 
last to his invitation to appoint three 
representatives to meet him to co-operate 
to carry out the recommendation of the 
Ministry of Health in Enclosure A of 
Circular 39, to agree upon a price for 
houses ‘between themselves and the muni- 
cipal authorities. This the Federation 
was most willing to do, but nothing more 
has been heard, and the Liverpool Cor- 
poration has pursued а diametrically 
opposite course, and has let practically 
5,000 brick houses between only five mem- 
bers and one non-member. The Federa- 
tion also points out that if the Corpora- 
tion Committee succeed in having an 
Order passed to stop jobs, it will prevent 
proprietors of probable jobs going to the 
trouble and expense of even seeing an 
architect, having made up their minds 
that they might get their jobs refused. 
Thus it would eventually put out of work 
entirely the men who belong to the build- 
ing industry who, under no circumstances, 
will be required for house building. The 
building trade, as is readily admitted 
generally, is short of labour, and more 
apprentices must be obtained and 
trained ; but if the general building trade 
is going to be stopped, the necessary 
number of apprentices that ought to be 
taken on cannot possibly be taken on for 
housing schemes, which would be disas- 
trous dor the future of the building trade 
generally, including future house-build- 
ing. Even supposing the stoppage of all 
lange contract jobs in Liverpool, the re- 
sult would be that hundreds of other 
men in other branches of the building 
trade would immediately be put out of 
employment, and these men are not re- 
quired at the present time for houses, and 
the major portion of them will never be 
required at any time for the building of 
houses. In addition to this, from the 
builders' point of view, thousands of 
pounds' worth of plant and machinery 
are on these jobs and would ibe lying idle 
and depreciating in value. For the 
builders who have entered into contracts 
for these large jobs, the position will be 
very serious if the jobs are stopped, and 
it is preposterous that a great industry 
should once again be penalised by the 
last freak of Dr. Addison. 


Somerset wants an original form of 
war memorial—a fire on the Mendip 
Hills, never allowed to go out. A memo- 
rial of any kind which depends upon 


regular attention will at some time or 


other fail to get it. If it were otherwise, 
surely a needless waste of fuel is not 
commendable. It is true, doubtless, as 
Gray has it in his “Elegy ’’’ :— 
E'en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
E'en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 
But neither he nor Byron, we fancy, con- 
templated perennial cremation of the 
ashes in our churchyards and cemeteries. 
Byron's inspiring lines in “ The Giaour ”” 
Were :— | 
Bnatch from the ashes of your sires 
The embers of their former fires 
And he who in the strife expires 


Will &dd to theirs & name of fear 
That Tyranny shall quake to hear. 


= others he sat so satisfactorily. 


We trust eo, and that no soft jobs will 
be found for stay-at-homes, content to 
keep the beacon fires burning, when the 
next war comes, even if they were allowe] 
to blaze on as useful guides to the enemy 
air-raiders. 

-----><->ое-<<---- 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


There is little change at the 152nd exhi- 
bition at the Royal Academy. None ol 
the “ Equilibrists’’ has been hung—per- 
haps they sent nothing, or perhaps their 
friends in journalism who have been 
threatening Burlington House with an 
earthquake if all were not hung by 
bunches, whoever else gave place, rather 
overdid the business. Anyhow, there is 
not a freak in the show, which, though 
smaller than in pre-war years, is not un- 
interesting. There is, it is true, no "pr 
ture of the year," and few good subject 
pictures. The best work 18 in landscape, 
and, very occasionally, among the pur- 
traits. The Dukes and Duchesses, and 
other top-notch aristocrats, plutocrats, 
and celebrities of the time, it is true, 
figure less frequently, ¡probably because 
the last-named cannot afford it; and the 
others are selling their ancestral homes 
or moving from their big houses into flats, 
where the huge canvases favoured by 
artists of the past cannot be hung-ir, 
if they could, would probably be sold w 
the dealers to pass on as “© ancestors’ 
to the new rich. 

The general public will thank the 
Academicians for the sacrifice оі the many 
‘‘rejecteds,’’ which has made it possible 
for the pictures to be seen in most of the 
rooms, where they are hung in two lines, 
and there is reasonable wall-space round 
most. The only other change is the re 
moval of some of the sculpture to 
Gallery VI, which is effectively hung 
with some good old tapestries, which are 
alone worth a visit to see. 

The large room, Gallery IIL, by no 
means contains the best work this year. 
The place of honour is given, and quite 
rightly, to Mr. Frank Salisbury's large 
panel, for the Royal Exchange, which we 
shall illustrate next Friday, “Тік 
National Peace Thanksgiving Services 
on the Steps of St. Paul's” (122). Frem 
all time the State ceremony has proved an 
ordeal for every painter, and few have 
come unscathed through it, even in the 
days when the attire of the participants 
and the adjacent surroundings made it 
easier to combine something like historica! 
accuracy with the dignity of the occasion. 
In our judgment, Mr. Salisbury has suc 
ceeded beyond expectation, and well ie 
serves the recognition of his work which 
is accorded him. Sir William Orpen 
seems to us less fortunate with his “ Sıgn- 
ing of Peace in the Hall of Mirrors, Ver 
sailles" (140), and with his “ Peace Cor: 
ference at the Quay d'Orsay" (15, Са: 
[егу 1.). In both pictures, the statesme: 
and the other figures quite play second 
fiddle to the building and the furnitur. 
none of their heads being more than tw 
or three inches in size, and all that is 115: 
ble of the German delegate is his har. 
which is rumpled, possibly in wrath at the 
peace conditions he is signing. “Mr. Mir- 
ney” (156), by Mr. Walter W. Russell, 
the new Associate, а stout, well-satistivi 
looking gentleman, is one of the best of 
the portraits. His identity seems to hav 
puzzled some of our earlier fellow critics 
but it appears he was a well patronised 
model, and is doubtless fittingly Ішті: 


talised by the artist to whom Uu 
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-Minney"' died in Marylebone Infirmary 
in. December, 1916, at the age of 66. His 
picture was completed some years back. He 
had sat to Mr. Bundy, A.R.A., for “ Fal- 
staff" some time before, and it was 
through Mr. Bundy that Mr. Russell 
made his acquaintance. * Michael " 
(129), by the late Briton Riviere, is not 
out of place in the large room, though it 
is by no means one of his best. There 
is also the portrait of Mr. Henry T. Hare, 
late Past President of the R.I.B.A., 
painted for the Institute by Sir William 
Llewellyn, Б.А., a good likeness, and well 
deserving the praise accorded to it on the 
recent night of its presentation. “The 
Lady Parmoor ” (159), one of the best of 
Sir John Lavery's portraits; “The Vil- 
lage Inn: Misty Morning," by Mr. George 
Ciausen, R.A., and Sir David Murray's 
“Quay and Bay of Clovelly’’ (169), and 
his “My Heart's in the Highlands," are 
all well worthy of the prominence of posi- 
tion accorded them. 

Possibly, with not the strongest batch 
of works to hand this vear of really Large 
Room rank, the Hanging Committee haxe 
distributed some ой the really best 
throughout the others, especially in Gal- 
leries I. and П. In the former, no one is 
likely to pass unnoticed Mr. George 
Clausen's ** Shepherd Воу” (3), with its 
morning haze enhancing the glory of the 
sunrise; or Mr. Arnesby Brown's “The 
Mouth of the River” (11). 
will be found two of Sir William Orpen's 
best portraits, “Sir Clifford Allbut, 
K.C.B., М.Т.” (14), and “ Mr. Leslie" 
(18. Here, too, Mr. Charles Sims scores 
unmistakably with ''The Hon. Esmond 
Harmsworth, М.Р., and Mrs. Harms- 
worth," and ''The Terrace Overlooking 
the Mediterranean ”” (19). Sportsmen will 
appreciate ‘‘Epsom Downs: City and 
Suburban Day " (27), by Mr. A. 4, Mun- 
nings, A.R.A. Another of his always 
welcome landscapes, '' Gathering Clouds ”” 
(55), if smaller in scale than some of many 
admirers might wish, is delightful alike in 
design and execution. Mr. Glyn Phil- 
pot's “Coast of Britain ” (45) is а decora- 
tive design, for a panel, of a group of 
early Britons, engaged in the occupations 
ot their very early evolution. 

In Gallery II. the pre-eminently domin- 
ating work is Mr. Gerald Moira's “ Bless- 
ing the Gospels," at All Saints, Margaret 
Street, on St. Peter's Day, 1919 (86). This 
15, indeed, a real presentment oí a great 
religious function, full of opportunities, 
taken advantage of to the utmost, of a 
brilliant colour scheme. Another fine 
picture is Mr. Bernard F. Gribble's 
“Мсара Flow, June 1, 1919 ” (89), depict- 
ing the well-remembered incident, after 
the sinking of the ‘‘ Frederick the Great,” 
of the attempt of the German officers to 
board our trawler, “ The Sochosin." Twice 
again Mr. George Clausen figures, with 
his “The Turn of the Road ” (64) and 
"The Roadside Tree” (99). Another 
landscape, by Mr. Arnesby Brown, 
“August Morning" (114); a good “ Land- 
scape ” (69), by Mr. Charles Sims; “ The 
Green Cloak: Miss Barbara Horder ” (72), 
by Mr. William Strang; and an excellent 
portrait of ‘Lady Hastings’’ (77), by 
Mr. J. J. Shannon, are some of the most 
notable achievements of the respective 
artists in Gallery II. Last, but by no 
means least, mention must be made of Mr. 
Anning Bell's “And the Women Stcod 
Аат off Beholding these Things” (95). 

In Gallerv 1V. one of the best things, 
and indeed in the whole exhibition, Mr. 
J. Charles Dolman’s “The Silence" 
(206), is about the worst hung. It is really 
a wondorfully impressive work. Before a 
Cenotaph on a great plain are grouped 
the numberless spectators of the ceremony 
Of its dedication, so individually intent 


Here, also, | 


that one can almost hear the words of the 
speakers over the wide area the extent of 
which is so graphically rendered. This is 
indeed a ‘‘ War Memorial Picture," with 
claims to a lasting home in some War 
Museum of infinitely greater welght than 
those of some painted ''to order." In 
this room, too, is one of the most satis- 
factory of the Peace Pictures—that by 
Sir John Lavery, of “© Admiral Sir David 
Beatty reading the terms of the Armis- 
tice to the' German Delegates in the fore 
cabin of the * Queen Elizabeth” at Rosyth 
on November 16, 1918" (199) This is 
really a reliable historical record in 
which the absence of all effort to be 
dramatic has furthered a faithful realisa- 
tion of the eliect on all present of the 
supreme importance of the news the 
Admiral is imparting. In his portrait of 
“ General Sir Hubert Gough ” (218) Mr. 
Frank O. Salisbury gives ample evidence 
of as great ability in the rendering of 
average sitters as of the august person- 
ages in his great picture above noticed. 
“ Jairus’ Daughter’’ (211), by Mr. Wm. 
Strang, is good, possibly all the better 
for the absence of its author's more usual 
method, but one of the best he has given 
us. So is Mr. G. Spencer Watson's 5 The 
Three Wise Kings" (208); and Mr. S. J. 
Lamorna Birch's two landscapes, `“ The 
Don at Kemnay, Aberdeenshire” (212) 
and ‘‘ Ludlow ” (224). | 

Gallery V. contains a well-done ''De- 
struction of the German Raider ‘ Leopard’ 
by Н.М. ships ‘ Achilles’ and ‘ Dundee’ 
on March 16, 1917 " (240), by Mr. W. L. 
Wyllie, R.A. Here also Sir David Murray 
has another, “ Clovelly ” (250). Mr. W. B. 
Wollen sends a legacy írom their late 
Lieut.-Col. В. P. Lewis that the 2nd 
Devons will long guard with jealous care, 
"Semper Fidelis" (252), the last stand 
that gallant regiment made at Bois des 
Buttes on May 27, 1918. Sir William 
Orpen has a good portrait cf “Lord Rid- 
dell of Walton Ноа’ (253). Very 
cleverly managed is “А Woodcarver's 
Shop ” (273), by Mr. Frederick Elwell, so 
successfully is the contrast of apparent 
disorder with well-considered composition 
camouflaged. 

The best thing in Gallery VIT. is Mr. 
D. Y, Cameron's Diploma picture of 
Durham Cathedral (325). Mr. W. Strang’s 
*" Feather Кап” (296) is good. There are 
several portraits in this room worth men- 
tion. “Н. D. Harban, Esq." (348), by 
Mr. A. Stuart-Hill, is one of the best. 
Another is  ''John  Keppie,  Esq., 
А.К.5.А., F.R.LB.A." (258) by M 
Maurice  Grieffenhagen. “ The Rice 
Family’ (342), by Mr. Glyn Philpot, is, 
we supposc, a group of real portraits, and 
not merely a subject-picture. The man, 
and the boy drawing, are the best figures ; 
but as a whole the work is not an attrac- 
tive one. 

In Gallery VIII., “Тһе Supreme War 
Council, Versailles, July, 1918” (385), 
by Mr. Herbert A. Olivier, is one of the 
biggest and best of the War Pictures. It 
looks real—none the less so, perhaps, be- 
cause the people portrayed are not pos- 
ing. Another attractive work is Mr. J. 
Young Hunters “The Old Santa Fe 
Trail’’ (366), а veritable Mexican sun- 
bath. Miss Isabel Codrington is also to 
be heartily congratulated on “The Fruit 
Sellers’’ (374), as fine a study in still 
life as we have seen for a long time. The 
contrast between the dark interior and 
the blazing sunshine outside is excellently 
managed, and the figures of tha man and 
woman are well rendered. The other 
noticeable work in this room is “Тһе 
Consecration of Reading Abbey by 
Thomas A’Beckett in the presence of 


Reid ,which is destined for the Reading 
Art Gallery. | 

In Gallery IX. we get to the small 
things; among them, however, not a few 
of interest and merit, such as Mr. Charles 
Sims's “A Lady of Hammersmith” 
(478); “A Misty Morning, Lyme Regis ” 
(451) by Mr. Frank Dicksee; ‘ At 
Madonna del Orto, Venice ” (488), by Mr. 
Henry Woods; and “А Studio Corner ” 
(477), by Mr. Harry Е. Van der Weyden. 

Gallery X. contains one of the best 
pictures in the whole exhibition, '' Oratio 
Obliqua’’ (561), by Mr. Walter Bayes. 
It is the interior of a cinema theatre, 
wherein the faces of the audience look 
as miserable and scared as those in his 
raid picture of the refugees in the Tube. 
There may, of course, be two opinions 
about the matter, but our own is that 
Mr. Bayes is perfectly right, and that 
the horrors and inanities of most of the 
films, especially on the faces of three-turn 
Saturday night audiences, do produce the 
jaded overstrained vacuous expression 
shown. Аз a picture, the general treat- 
ment is admirable, and the clever man- 
agement of the flicker of the beam of 
light thrown on the screen is very in- 
genious. | 

Gallery ХІ. contains ‘‘ Lamorna 
Cove ” (618), a brilliant combination of 
colours, admirably reflected on the sea 
in the bathing cove; and another sea-pic- 
ture by Mr. Bernard F. Gribble, '' The 
Last Convoy " (622). There is also a 
good portrait of “Mr. Delissa Joseph, 
F.R.I.B.A.,’ by Mrs. Lily D. Joseph; 
and another of “ Lord Kensington ”” (621), 
by Mr. S. Melton Fisher. 

THE SCULPTURE. 

The sculpture, as usual, is poor. Sir 
George Frampton sends nothing, and 
probably others are too busy with 
memorials. It is therefore a little dith- 
cult to understand why it was necessary 
to give up Gallery VI. for the display of 
the few additional works located there. 
Where additional room was wanted was in 
the corner cupboard that does duty as the 
architectural room, to which Gallery X. 
might well be added. The best of the 
sculpture is in the Central Hall, mostly 
by Mr. F. Derwent Wood, Б.А., and Sir 
W. Goscombe John. Mr. Derwent Wood's 
works are far and away the best shown, 
his busts of Marshal Foch (1451), in Gal- 
lery VI., M. Clemenceau (1421), and Mr. 
Hughes (1409), are very good, the listen- 
ing attitude of the last, with hand to ear, 
being very characteristic. Sir Goscombe 
John shows several groups and reliefs for 
the Sunlight War Memorial (1317, 1320, 
1525, and 1326), and a bronze bust of 
Mr. Edmund Gosse. Mr. Gilbert Bayes 
has a good bronze group, “Тһе Young 
Diana ” (1348); and a relief, " Not to- 
day only, but the Future thanks thee” 
(1357), a relief forming part of the 
Law Society's War Memorial Mr. W. 
R. Colton sends a bronze bust of Mr. As- 
quith (1392). and his Diploma Work, a 
marble head, “The Young Diana” 
(1461). Mr. Allan G. Wyon is represented 
by a satisfactory marble group of “ The 
Sorrows of Mankind ” (1464). Mr. Paul 
Montford's bronze statue of “A Water 
Nymph" (1436) does him credit. Mr. . 
John Tweed is to be congratulated on his 
tusts of “Мах Michaelis, Esq.” (1379) 
and of “Colonel Willoughby Verner” 
(1416). Mr. Alexander J. Leslie's bronze 
statuette of "Iphigenia" (1387) is excel- 
lent, and so is his silver statuette “ Re- 
уегіе”” (1453). Mr. W. Reid Dick has a 
fine bronze head, “Joan”” (1390), and a 
bronze statuette “Chloe”? (1454). Mr. 
Henry Pegram's relief bronze, “ Mater 
Desolata'' (1404); Mr. Alfred Drury's 


King Henry IL" (405) by Mr. Stephen | marble bust of “The late Lady Glen- 
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Coats” (1445) ; and Mr. F. W. Pomeroy's 
group, “Dr. Thomas Guthrie ” (1418) de- 
serve honourable mention. 

There is no big piece of statuary in the 
courtyard this year. Possibly no conquer- 
ing hero could be persuaded to mount 
another such fiery steed as the King of 
the Belgians bestrode last year! 


— ——— ө eo <— _ 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS, 


At the meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, last ondas night, the 
annual report was discussed, and, we be- 
lieve, was adopted. The following is an 
abstract :— 


THE REPORT. 


The Report opens with brief particulars 
of the work of some of the Committees ap- 
pointed to report on various matters, among 
whose members the losses by death have 
been as set out, together with a record of 
the death of 11 associates, 9 licentiates and 
28 students and probationers who ЇЄЇ in 
the war. Particulars of these are given 
later in the Report. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The following table shows the present sub- 
scribing membership of the Royal Institute 
compared with the preceding five years :— 


Hon, 

Fellows, Associates. Associates. Total. 
1915 85 ‚715 54 ‚624 
1916 852 . 1,679 52 2,583 
1917 842 1,656 48 2,546 
1918 838 1,631 45 2,514 
1919 834 1,720 46 2,600 
1920 863 1,773 44 2,680 


During the official year since the last annual 
кч meeting 56 fellows and 168 associates 
have been elected, as against 12 fellows and 
120 associates the previous year. There are 
now 1,715 licentiates on the roll. Since 
the publication of the last annual report 15 
licentiates have passed the examination quali- 
fying for election to the Fellowship, and 8 
have been duly elected as Fellows. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 


During the year 135 candidates for the 
Probationership have furnished the Council 
with satisfactory evidence of their attain- 
ments, and have been registered as Proba- 
tioners. The Intermediate and Final Examin- 
ations have been held once only during the 
official year—viz., in June. he following 
table giving results of the examinations shows 
that 45 students have been added to the 
register during the year, and that 9 candi- 
dates have passed the Final or Special Ex- 
aminations qualifying for Associateship :— 

Ex- Ex- Rele- 
empted.amined. Passed.g'ted 


МОН: гэ A 42  AEEEGEM 1 
Final and special ex- 
aminations .......... - 18 9 9 


In addition 106 candidates have passed the 
Special War Examination, and of these 63 
have been elected as associates, and 104 war 
candidates have been exempted from the 
Final Examination and have qualified for 
Associateship. Тһе statutory examination 
qualifying for candidature as District Sur- 
veyor in London was not held in 1919. 


THE R.I.B.A. RECORD OF HONOUR. 


According to the Royal Institute records, 
members, licentiates and students who served 
with the Forces during the war number 
altogether 79 fellows, 540 associates, 
licentiates, and 300 students. The list, how- 
ever, 18 still incomplete, and members whose 
names have not been received are asked to 
send them to the secretary. 


THE R.I.B.A. PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS. 


After a lapse of five years the award of 
rizes and studentships has again been made. 
n spite of the recent demobilisation of many 

of the younger men, a good number of 
drawings were submitted and the standard 
of excellence was notably high. 


THE UNIFICATION OF THE PROFESSION. 
The most important task that faced the 
Council at the beginning of its year of office 


was that of giving effect to the widespread 
demand for the unification and better organi- 
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taken in hand at the first meeting, and a 
Charter Committee was appointed to deal 
with the scheme, which had to be laid aside at 
the outbreak of the war. The Committee were 
rapidly convinced that wider and more Їаг- 
reaching proposals than those of 1914 must 
be contemplated, and they submitted to the 
Council a recommendation in favour of the 
appointment of a new Committee ge ier 
tive of the whole profession which should 
be entrusted with the duty of preparing a 
broad scheme of unification and registration. 
The Charter Committee's report was unani- 
mously approved by the Council and, on 
March 22, by,a Special General Meeting of 
the Royal Institute. The various bodies con- 
cerned are now appointing their delegates, 
and the first meeting of the Unification Com- 
mittee will take place towards the end of 
May. The large amount of evidence and in- 
formation of a most instructive character 
collected by the “ Future of Architecture 
Committee " will be handed over to the 
executive of the Unification Committee as 
soon as it is appointed by the latter body. 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. ` 


The Council are watching with the keenest 
interest and sympathy the rapid develop- 
ments that are taking lace in the meth 
and machinery of architectural education. 
The ‘“ Recognised Schools” are full to over- 
flowing after the lean years оҒ the war, and 
the short courses which in the past qualified 
students for exemption from the Intermediate 
Examination are being supplemented by 
longer courses which, it may be, will justify 
the Board -of Architectural Education іп 
recommending the exemption of graduates 
from part, if not the whole, of the Final 
Examination. At the same time, the con- 
stitution of the Board is being considered 
with a view to strengthening its represen- 
tative character and qualifying it more fully 
for its task of guiding and controlling the 
course of architectural education. The Coun- 
cil welcome the completion of the scheme by 
which the Royal Academy has undertaken 
the co-ordination of the work of the several 
ateliers for advanced students. The Board 
of Architectural Education are considering 
the possibility of endowing one or more 
scholarships or prizes to encourage the work 
of the ales, An extension of the scheme 
to the larger provincial cities should do much 
to raise the standard of design throughout 
the country, and it is hoped that the councils 
of the larger allied societies will play their 
part in the development of the system. In 
connection with the foregoing, members 
may be reminded that a  bequest which 
wil have а value of not less than 
£5,000 has been received by the Royal 
Institute under the «will of the late Sir 
Archibald Dawnay. The income from this 
bequest is to be devoted to the furtherance 
of architectural education, and a scheme for 
the foundation of a scholarship or scholar- 
ships is now being developed. 


THE GOVERNMENT AÑD THE BUILDING TRADE. 


The Council have been deeply  con- 
cerned throughout the session with the 
roblem of the  re-establishment of the 
uilding trade. Іп forming the Build- 
ing ndustries Consultative  Board—a 
body representative of the four sections con- 


|cerned: the architects, the surveyors, the 


contractors, and the operatives—they hoped 
to provide an instrument which would at the 
same time help the trade to deal effectively 
with its own internal problems and serve as 
a Ens to the Government in its dealings 
with a great and complex industry. After 
an exhaustive examination of the position as 
it existed at the termination of the war, in 
which it received the most valuable assis- 
tance from the Director of Building Materials 
Supply, Mr. G. E. Drower, and a frank 
ўя e of views between the represen- 
tatives of all sections, the Board came “to 
the unanimous conclusion that the most vital 
need of the moment was the removal of all 
forms of Government control over the acti- 
vities of the industry. This opinion was 
accordingly conveyed to the Government b 
a personal letter to the Prime Minister an 
by communications to the Departments con- 
cerned. In this action the Connell were in- 
debted to the Society of Architects for con- 


— 


sation of the profession. The matter was stant co-operation and support. 'The Council 
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regret that up to the present their represen. 
tations have failed to convince the respor. 
sible authorities, who now find themselves 
faced with difficulties in the National How. 
ing Scheme which they are endeavouring to. 
remove by placing still further restriction: 
on the industry generally. The Council have 
repeated their protest and they trust tha: 
the Allied Societies and the member 
generally will do their utmost to bring рге. 
sure to bear upon Members of Parliament and 
the Government with a view to the removal 
of such restrictions. The Building Industries 
Consultative Board. further endeavoured to 
contribute to the improvement of condition: 
in the industry by issuing and circulating 
throughout the country a vigorous appe: 
to all concerned to redouble their efforts to 
improve production and to remove the exist- 
ing causes of friction, delay, and uncer- 
tainty. | 
NATIONAL HOUSING SCHEME, 


. No effort has been spared to secure ihe 
success of the National Housing Scheme. 
A specially reduced scale of payment for 
architects engaged in this work was nego 
tiated with the Ministry of Health, and con- 
ferences are now taking place with the object 
of removing certain arfomalies that have 
shown themselves in practical working. The 
Council have repeatedly urged upon the 
Ministry of Health the vital importance о! 
entrusting town-planning and housing scheme: 
only to those who possess full professiona! 
qualifications and of assisting demobilised 
architects Юу spreading the work as widely 
as possible over the whole profession. 
Difficulties and delays have arisen in many 
cases in which the Ministry have failed to 
carry out the policy recommended to them. 


CONTROL ОЕ COMPETITIONS. 


The Competitions Committee have reported 
to the Council an unusually large number 
of competitions the conditions of which have 
been at variance with the regulations. As 
a result of the enengetic and prompt action сі 
the Committee, these conditions have in many 
cases been satisfactorily amended. In th: 
work they have received constant assistance 
from the Allied Societies and the Society oí 
Architects. The Council desire to call the 
attention of members, and particularly of 
those in the provinces, to the fact that the 
effective supervision of competitions in the 
interests of the profession and of the public 
depends largely on the promptitude with 
which individual members call the attentior 
of the Committee to unsatisfactory. competi- 
tions, and to the loyalty with which member: 
generally iw the action of the Com. 
mittee and the Council in dealing with the 
promoters of such competitions. The Compe- 
titions Committee have drafted a set c 
model conditions for Housing Competitiors 
which are about to be published. 


THE REVISION OF THE CONDITIONS ОҒ 
CONTRACT. 

The National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers have prepared a new Buildinz 
Code without consultation with the Roya! 
Institute, and have given notice of their in- 
tention to withdraw from the Agreement 
arrived at in 1903. The R.LB.A. Conditions 
of Contract Committee have reported to the 
Council the completion of their work in 
revising the R.I.B.A. Form, and the question 
of its immediate issue for the guidance o! 
members is now before the Council. 


THE REFORM OF THE LONDON BUILDING ACI> 


A strong Committee has been formed to 
consider and report upon the question of the 
reform of the fondos Building Acts. Pre 
posals for an amending or consolidating Bil 
will be prepared, and a conference with the 
L.C.C. Building Acts Committee will be ar- 
ranged as soon as possible. 


PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT AND PRACTICE. 


The draft of a new Code of Professions: 
Conduct and Practice has been circulated by 
the Council to the Standing Committees and 
the Councils of the Allied Societies. The 
very favourable comments received from these 
bodies are now being considered by à Con: 
mittee of the Council and the amended drait 
will be adopted and published at an ear 
date. It is intended to issue the new Code 
in pamphlet form together with the Ргез- 
dent's Inaugural Address and Address t> 
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Students and Mr. Paul Waterhouse's lecture | Нашр, УУ. Godfrey Newton, M.A., and Her- : 
on Architectural Education. bert Arthur Welsh. For election as Vice- (Dur Illustrations. 
THE REVISED SCALE ОР CHARGES. President the only outside nomination re- гэжээ 
Яс тына ба Sau ойд 4 ceived was Mr. Н. D. Searles-Wood. Con- 
st a Special General Meeting on May 12, [ага the momentons matters arising fos | PROPOSED RECONSTRUCTION OF 
нт THE INTERIOR ОЕ  BALLIOL 


1919, and copies of it have been distributed 
to every member and licentiate. It has been 
officially adopted by the Society of Archi- 
tects, who have received permission to re- 
print it for issue to their own members. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


The President and Council had the pleasure 
of presenting a congratulatory address to Sir 
Aston Webb, Past-President, on the occasion 
of his election as President of the Royal 
Academy. Sir Aston is the first architect 
who has ever occupied this position. 

REPORT OF THE HON. AUDITORS FOR 1919. 


“ We havecarefully examined the books and 
checked the various items therein with the 
accounts and vouchers for 1919, together 
with share certificates held by the Institute 
and list of Share Certificates deposited at 
the Bank, all of which were found to be in 
order and to agree with the balance-sheet 
prepared by the Accountants. It will be 
noted with satisfaction that the overdraft of 
£825 1s. on December 31, 1918, has disap- 
peared, and in place of this there is now a 
credit balance of £1,298 3s. 104. It should 
be pointed out that this result has been 
obtained through exercising the strictest 
economy during the year, with the con- 
sequent restriction of the activities of the 
Institute. The amount received in sub- 
scriptions and arrears considerably exceeds 
that of the previous year. We note that 
the valuation placed on the premises, namely, 
£35,622 7s. 3d., in the year 1914 still stands, 
and we are of the opinion that a revaluation 
should be made, in order that the correct 
figure may appear in the next balance-sheet. 
The work of the Institute has been carried 
out in a very efücient manner, and the staff 
is to be commended for the way in which 
they have carried out their duties." ` 

The Council submit a rough estimate of 
income and expenditure of RL funds 
for the year ending December 31, 1920, ex- 
clusive of entrance fees, showing an :esti- 


mated deficit’ of £3,050. 
| DISCUSSION. 


Discussion followed, but, in accordance 
with the not unusual practice of the R. LB. A., 
our reporter was not allowed to take notes, 
as the annual general meeting was “ pri- 
vate.” : 

In the course of a speech he made, Mr. 
William Woodward, F.R.I.B.A., said he be- 
lieved that Dr. Addison was a very eminent 
surgeon. He was suddenly removed from 
that sphere and put to something he knew 
nothing whatever about.  (Laughter.) He 
(the speaker), although an architect, might 
on the same principle be set to perform 
surgical operations. He would probably kill 
à good many people if he did. і 

"My firm belief," he said, “із that no 
good will come to Dr. Addison's department 
until it is on its way to that very харх 
place the road to which is said to be pave 
with good intentions." (Laughter.) 


THE NEW COUNCIL. 


The three extra nominations of Fellows de- 
livered on ¡Monday last over and above the 
House list for the Council of the Royal Insti- 
. tute of British Architects, were Messrs. 
Percival M. Fraser, C. Lovett Gill, and 
Delissa Joseph. The names, of the retiring 
members are Messrs. Sir John J.: Burnet, 
LL.D., R.S.A., J. I. Joass, Professor лм 
C. Stanley Peach, Andrew N. Prentice, 
Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., H. D. Searles- Wood, 
and Professor Е. М. Simpson. Тһе extra 
. Associate members nominated on Monday 
"ere Messrs. Leonard H. Bucknell, Robert 
Lowry, and Harold Goslet. Тһе retiring 
Associates are Messrs. W. R. Dalvage and E. 
Stanley Hall, M.A. The new names in the 
House list among the Fellows are Messrs. H. 
Martinne Fletcher, M.A., G. Topham Forrest, 
J. G. Gibson, E. V. Harris, Sir Edwin Lut- 
yens, R.A., Sidney Perks, W. Edward Riley, 
and Sir Charles Ruthen. The new House list 
Associates are L. B. Bludden, M.A., Owen 
Fleming, Leonard Rome Guthrie, Stanly 


the Institute for the unification of the profes- 
sion it 13 most desirable that more interest 
generally among the members should be taken 
in this election, and that a really large pro- 
portion of the electors will fill in and return 
the ballot papers. А Council elected by a 
large vote can claim to be truly representa- 
tive of the Institute and obtain a stronger 
position to deal with the important subjects 
to be determined during the next twelve. 
months. 

The House list of present Fellows on the 
Council still standing for election are Messrs. 
Robert Atkinson, Major H. Barnes, M.P., 
Max Clarke, H. P. B. Downing, Sir Banister 
Fletcher, W. Curtis Green, E. Stanley Hall, 
Geo. Hubbard, F.S.A., H. V. Lanchester, T. 
Geoffrey Lucas, and Paul Waterhouse. The 
Associates on the present Council are Pro- 
fessor  Albercrombie, M.A., and Messrs. 
Погасе W. Cubitt, J. S. Harrison, and D. 
Lewis Solomon, B.Sc. 

The President, Mr. John W. Simpson, and 
the Vioe-Presidents in the House list, Pro- 
fessor Adshead, and Messrs. Walter Cave, 
A. W. В. Cross,-M.A., and E. Guy Dawber. 


—  — ө @—<C 


COMPETITIONS. 


BRADFORD-ON-AVON War MEMORIAL Сом- 
PETITION.—The Competitions Committee de- 
sire to call the attention of Members and 
Licentiates to the fact that the conditions of 
the above competition are unsatisfactory. 
The Competitions Committee are in negotia- 
tion with the promoters in the hope of secur- 
ing an amendment. In the meantime, Mem- 
bers and Licentiates are advised to take по 
part in the competition. 


CLEETHORPES PEACE MEMORIAL.— ÁRTHURET 
Wan MEMORIAL.— WARDS Нил, IMPROVEMENT, 
BarLEx. — LOCKERBIE WAR (MEMORIAL. — 
Новхакү War (MEMORIAL. —Members and 
Licentiates of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects must not take part in the above 
competitions because the conditions are not 
in accordance with the published regulations 
of the Royal Institute for architectural com- 
petitions. : 

GATLEY War ¡MEMORIAL COMPETITION.—The 
Competitions Committee desire to call the at- 
tention of Members and Licentiates to the 
fact that the conditions of the above competi- 
tion are unsatisfactory. The Competitions 
Committée are in negotiation with the pro- 
moters in the hope of securing an amendment 
In the meantime Members and Licentiates are 
advised to take no part in the competition. 


Oo. 


The death is announced, on May 2, at The 
Lee Manor, Great Missenden, Bucks, of Dame 
Emma Louise Liberty (widow of Sir Arthur 
Lasenby Liberty), in her 75th year. Тһе 
funeral was at Lee Church on Thursday. 


Professor Ludvig Wimmer, the well-known 
philologist, died at Copenhagen on April 29 
at the age of 81. His DUM ) 
Scandinavian qus es. He was best known 
for his book on the Basis Alphabet, in м. 
he showed that the Runes were really J +” 
letters adapted for carving in wood, and his 
nn volumes of Runic inscriptions in Den- 
mark. 


The Church schools of St. Luke's are to be 
repaired and redecorated at the charge of the 
London County Council The Council have 
made the offer to the managers that they may 
employ their own labour—that is, the skilled 
men in the hostel working under trade union 
conditions. But the hostel has no ladders and 
none of the materials necessary to start on 
fuos a job—neither has it the capital to get 

em. 


On the motion of Mr. W. W. Green, who 
ын Банн the laek i y n accommodation in 

e City was greatly hampering our e rt 
trade, the City Corporation have died | to 
the City Lands and Bridge House Estates Com- 
mittees the consideration of the question as to 
what steps it was practicable to take to enable 
buildings to be carried to a greater height 
than the present restrictions of the Lindon 
Building Act imposed. Р | 


— 


subject was the. 


COLLEGE CHAPEL, OXFORD. 


Balliol College was founded in 1282, and 
the original statues are still in the posses- 
sion of the authorities. Nothing struc- 
turally exists of earlier date than the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and these 
parts are found in the walls of the hall 
and library forming one of the sides of the 
first quadrangle. In 1868 the late Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A., rebuilt the whole extent 
of the south front buildings towards 
Broad Street and the return fagade. His 
block is characteristically distinguished 
by much variety of detail. The College 
chapel adjoins the library, which is 
located to the north of the great quad- 
rangle, the hall being situate on the west. 
The entry to the chapel has a pleasing 
doorway set under an ogee canopy. This 
chapel is the fourth used by the society 
since the foundation of this college. In 
1857 William Butterfield, the foremost 
ecclesiastical architect of his day, built 


this, the last of the series, at a cost of 


£8,000. He carried out the work in an 
original and capable manner. The gabled 
front, with its fine geometrical east win- 
dow, is well proportioned, and has always 
been deservedly admired. There is a re- 
markably tall turret attached to the MER, 
as shown by one of the plates published 
herewith.  Butterfield fitted up the in- 
terior of his building with some elabora- 
tion, especially the sanctuary, which he 
enriched with Derbyshire alabaster, and 
at the west end he erected a stone screen 
capped by some light ironwork in an in- 
congruous manner, for Butterfield was b 
no means invariably successful in suc 
matters of detail, specially in designing 
wooden fittings and wrought ironwork. 
From time to time several architects were 
employed by this college, among them 
being Henry Keene, George Basevi, and 
Antony Salvin, who, in 1852, designed 
and built a new block for the Master and 
Fellows at the northern extremity of the 
Grove. Wyatt, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, re-arranged both the hall and the 
library. 

The present project, illustrated by the 
accompanying view and sectional draw- 
ings, is from the design of Sir John J. 
Burnet, R.S.A., LL.D., F.R.I.B.A. His 
scheme comprises the reconstruction or 
refitting of the chapel. Our illustrations 
are ‘reproduced from the  architect's 
originals now on view at the Royal 
Academy Exhibition, opened to the public 
on the 3rd inst. We have for the moment 
no further oti Зай particulars of the 
contemplated work. 


FLINT HOUSE, GORING-ON- 
THAMES. 


Last week we gave the Royal Academy 
pir lent us by, the architect, Mr. 
Ernest Newton, R.A., showing the entrance | 
front of this Oxfordshire county house 
erected at Goring-on-Thames. To-day we 
publish the second perspective, also now 
at Burlington House, and drawn by Mr. 
Cyril A. Farey, illustrating the garden 
view of the building. Particulars about 
the work appeared with the previous рїс- 
ture. | 

— 0 494 —————— 


Mr. Thomas Ambler. of Broomhil Moor, 
Allerton, Leeds, retired architect, and formerly 
ык of the City Council, died leaving 


Mr. Ewen Harper, Moseley, Uer RE ar the 
late archi and a prominent esleyan 
Methodist, has left estate valued at 565,242. 
А numiber of Birmingham institutions benefit 
under the wil. 
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Correspondence, 


—— 


THE IDEAL HOUSE. 
То the Editor of THE BUILDING News. 


Sir,—What is meant by the ideal workine 
man’s house! Probably the house which 
shall be built as nearly perfect as man can 
make it. It shall have sufficient rooms for 
the proper housing and the requirements of 
the family who are to occupy it. These 
rooms shall be so arranged that the least 
labour is required on the part of the person 
performing the various duties of the house. 
and the various fittings shall be in the 
proper positions for carrying out these duties. 

Ihe general present-day requirements for 
these houses are a living room, parlour, 
scullery, larder, coals, w.c., front and back 
entrances on the ground floor; three bed 
rooms and a bath room on the chamber floor. 
But it is not only necessary to provide this 
accommodation, the rooms must be in their 
proper places, and the entrances arranged 
for the comfort, convenience and privacy of 
the occupants. This depends entirelv on the 
scullery and its arrangements. у 

Do the houses which are being built and 
the plans which are being approved bv the 
Government fulfil these requirements? "With 
very few exceptions the back entrance is 
direct into the scullery; a door in an opposite 
wall gives access to the living room. There 
are many objections to this arrangement, 
and nothing to be said in its favour, unless 
1% may be the saving sometimes of a few 
cubic feet of space. In the scullery are 
carried out all kinds of housework, and 
although this is not exactly private, it 
sometimes happens that the occupant is 
engaged on work which she does not wish to 
have talked about. ‘Then it is the custom 
of the male members of the house (and very 
often the female, too) to have their wash 
at the scullery sink. This does not apply 
to the working classes alone. Ману people 
who would feel aggrieved if they were 
ranked with the working classes regularly 
wash and dress in the scullerv. There is 
nothing wrong about this, and if people 
like to make a dressing room of their scullery 
they should be able to do so in privacy. If 
a friend calls to see a member of the family, 
he may come to the back entrance. If he 
is asked in, he has to pass through the 
scullery no matter what is being done there 
at the tine. —Mendicants are sometimes 
tempted to steal from the scullery, given 
favourable opportunities. But the greatest 
trouble of this arrangement is in connection 
with the usual weekly washing day. When 
this work is being carried on the scullery is 
more or less full of steam and the floor very 
wet. The door into the living room would 
be constantly open, the steam passing 
through the living room and the whole house 
satürated with and smelling of washing. 
Every time anyone goes into the living room 
they take wet from the scullery floor with 
them. One of the ideal houses has the w.c. 
on the chamber floor, or, rather, on the 
"half pace." Suppose there are several 
children (and this does sometimes happen) 
running in and out, after washinz, to the 
w.c., taking the wet from the scullery floor 
not only into the living room, but into the 
hall and up the stairs? It may be argued 
that with a lavatory in the bath room, with 
hot and cold water laid on, washing in the 
scullery would cease. This is not so, parti- 
cularly in cases of men employed in dirty 
trades. It is their custom; they are bred 
and brought up to this and will not alter it. 
In a large Midland town а new mayor had 
been recently elected. The chief of police. 
wishing to communicate with him. sent a 
letter by a constable who was a stranger to 
the town. Оп his return he was asked if 
he saw his worship. He replied that he did 
not kuow, but he saw a chap washing himself 
at the pump in the vard. 

When a load of coal is had in. it has to be 
carried (not wheeled) through the seullery 
and into the coal. house. , Surely this is not 
an ideal arrangement. Fow has this state 
of things come abont? Probably the principal 
cause is the publication of the “ Recom- 
mendations of the Board of Health" in 


which there are illustrations of plans of’ 


houses which have apparently been prepared 
by some one whose only knowledge of the 
requirements of the working classes has been 
obtained in a London office, and has seen the 
rows of small houses on some of the outskirts 
of London. The majority of the plans which 
have been appearing of late in d building 
papers have a strony family likeness to these 
plans, although some are even more badly 
arranged, notably some where it is necessarv 
to pass through the scullery and the front 
hall to get to the living room. the scullery 
opening direct into the front hall. 

An architect, writing as to the arrange- 
ments of this class of house, said, “ Archi- 
tectural and wsthetic requirements had to 
be considered." Probably a little good com- 
mon sense would produce a better plan. 

Anvthing in the shape of verandas is out 
of place in buildinzs of this class in this 
country ; there is not sufficient sun to warrant 
the cost of their erection. 

It is quite possible to arrange a plan with 
а front entrance hall from which the parlour, 
staircase and living room are reached, a 
back entrance lobby giving access to the 
living room, scullery, larder, coals and w.c., 
the scullery and living room doors being 
close together. This arrangement gives, first, 
privacy to the occupants of the house, con- 
venience in working, greater protection from 
dranghts, and therefore more comfort. 

It is the custom in many working-class dis- 
tricts where there are streets of workiiy 
men's houses, without any breaks between 
the various rows, and where the scullery and 
outbuildings project beyond the main puid- 
ing, to build à small lobby between the 
living room and the scullery, entirely for 
securing privacy to the scullery and со pre- 
vent steam and the smell of washing from 
getting into the main block of the house. 
If the women who have to live ‚п there 
houses were given the choice of houses with 
lobbies and without, they would ай 
the former. А 

In one of the building papers а few weeks 
ago there were some plans illustrated 
which had back entrance lobbies, but they 
would have been much better if the scullery 
had not opened direct into the living room. 
Then, again, there were some plans the 
author of which could not have known the 
use of some of the fittings he provided, or 
the danger of placing the boiler where it is 
least required, when it might have been put 
in its proper place and just as useful for the 
second purpose. 

There are many instances where borough 
surveyors amd surveyors to district councils 
have undertaken to prepare plans for local 
housing schemes on the ground of economy, 
who are quite incapable of preparing these 
plans, and may perhaps have had the assist- 
ance of an architectural assistant to do the 
work, most likely with not the best result. 
Advertisements for architect assistants for 
such purposes have been numerous in the 
building papers during the past two vears. 

Some two vears ago there were con.peti- 
tions for working men's houses promoted by 
the Royal Institute of British Archite^ts. 
In our district there were a large number 
of plans submitted in four classes. These 
plans showed a remarkable want of know- 
ledge on the part of the competitors and 
assessors. Аз an illustration, one of the con- 
ditions said that the sculleries were to be 
sufficiently large to be used as an occasional 
sitting room. Üne firm of competitors secured 
two first premiums of £100 each, their plans 
showing a scullery some 16 feet long and 
about 6 feet wide, sink at one end and boiler 
at the other end, and no fireplace was pro- 
vided. This would be an “ Ideal ” sitting 
room ! 


Rushall, Walsall. 


Тох ELLIS. 


DEPREDATIONS IN TIMBER BY 
BORING INSECTS. 


Sir.—May I be allowed, on behalf of the 
Science Standing Committee of the В.І.В.А., 
to draw attention to the prevalent defects 
which arise in converted timber due to the 
depredations of boring insects? 

Cases have come to notice in which panel- 
ling and like work has become riddled with 
holes in a couple of years owing to these 


1 


ravages, which occasionally cause serious de- 
fects in constructional work also. 

My committee, with the assistance of Dr 
Gahan, of the Natural History. Museum, ас 
anxious to investigate this subject, and wi: 
be grateful for any specimens of such defec- 
tive wood with as much infonnation as 
possible as to its location and history. It i 
hoped that by this co-operation on the pall 
of your readers investigations may lead to the 
publication of à monograph upon the bes: 
means for preventing these attacks and «i 
treating wood suffering from incipient de. 
fects of this character. Specimens rhould be 
addressed to the Hon. Secretaries, Science 
Committee, 9, Conduit Street, Regent Stree, 
W.—l am, Sir, your obedient servant. 

ALAN E. Munsy (Chairman). 


_——7-2 Ф e 


THE ASSESSMENT OF ENGINEERING 
UNDERTAKINGS. 

A paper on “The Assessment to the Poor 
Rate of Engineering Undertakings’ was read 
before the Society of Engineers on the drd 
inst., by Mr. W. G. Cooke, А.Б.1.В.А, 
Assoc. Inst. C.E., member of Council of tie 
Society of Engineers, in the Apartinents ut 
the Geological Society, Burlington. House, 
Piccadilly. | 

There was a large attendance, includ:nz 
many members of the legal profession, why 
practise in parochial rating. 

The subject was divided into two part: 
The first, dealing with those companies, sucu 
as gas and water, where the rateable value 
was ascertained from the yearly accounts às 
issued to their shareholders ; and the second, 
such as general engineering works, ргежепе, 
aud the like, where the rating is ascertained 
on the basis of cost and adaptability of х 
premises to the particular trade carried on. 
The subject of high rating has, for some time. 
been prominently before all those responsible 
for the economie working of all engineering 
concerns brought about by the recent labour 
movement of diminished number of hour: 
constituting a day and the advance in the rate 
of wages, the change affecting every depar- 
ment of engineering life. Mr. Cooke showed 
how the working expenses being increased. 
the hypothetical tenants’ share фа further de- 
duction) was also increased by the high price: 
of meters, tools, and other chattels. 

The most marked increases were in Ше 
statutable deductions, that is, over the ccs 
of repairs, renewals, and insurance, or, to рш 
it in one word, “ upkeep.” The cost has gone 
up from 200 to 300 per cent. over pre-War 
figures, and even if the gross value, accord- 
ig to the statutory definition, were un 
affected, the rateable value, or basis upon which 
the rates are payable, would be considerahiv 
reduced. "This latter phase would, perhaps. 
be more distinctlv noticeable in the second 
class of hereditaments, because, where no 
variation of either income or working ex- 
penses can be brought in, one gets to look 
upon the gross value as a fixed or unalterable 
fixure, where no enlargement of building or 
additional machinery has taken place or beeu 
installed. 

An animated discussion followed, Mr 
Cooke replving to questions put to him lw 
various speakers, and it was generally ac 
knowledged that a most instructive paper had 
been dealt, with in a way to clear the minds о 


АП those who are charged with the manage- 


ment of engineering concerns. 


| ------><>ое-<------ 

The Oldham Town Council have approved of 
tho erection of 1.000 houses. They are makinz 
a start by the building of forty-eight houses on 
the Hollins site, and the first sod was cut yes- 
terday. 


The Engineering Faculty of Bristol Univer: 
sity needs enlargement, and the Merchant 
Venturers, in whose college it is maintained. 
have decided to make the necessary alterations, 
additiens, and re-oquipment at a cost of about 
£11,002. 


Apprentices, employers, and jowrnermen are 
alike invited to take part in an competitions 
which are being organised by the National 
Painters and Decorators’ Joint Education Com- 
mittee. Write for particulars to the Secretary. 
Will ‘Mellor, с.о. W. С, Sutherland, 9, Albert 
Square, Manchester. 
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BALLIOL COLLEGE CHAPEL," OXFORD. 


PROPOSED RECONSTRUCTION, 


К.5.А, LLD; F.R.LB.A, Architect. 


J. BURNET, 
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THE BUILDERS  CLERKS' BENEVO- 

LENT INSTITUTION. - 

ANNUAL DINNER. 

The thirty-niuth annual dinner of tho 
Builders Clerks’ Benevolent Institution, held 
at the Holborn Restaurant on Thursday last 
week, was very well attended, some 250 
members and friends being present. Mr. 
Henry T. Holloway (President) was in the 
chair, and amongst those present were Messrs. 
William Woodward, F.R.LB.A., Michael 
Young, F.S.L, F. G. Gayer (President of 
the London Master Builders’ Association), 
Walter Lawrence, Roland B. Chessum, and 
F. Beverley Farquharson. | 

In proposing the toast of “The Builders 
Clerks’ Benevolent Institution," the Pre- 
sident said that there was a shadow of a 
great industrial dispute in the building in- 
dustry, and he hoped that the operatives 
would fall in with the employers' suggestion 
that the matters in dispute should be re- 
ferred te the Conciliation Board. Referring 
to the work of the Institution, he mentioned 
that the pensions had recently been increased 
from £30 to £40 per annum for men, апа 
from £24 to £30 per annum for women, and 
the benefits were being granted to the chil- 
dren of both present and deceased pensioners. 
His latest appeal, he announced. had resulted 
in subscriptions for about £600. 

Mr. Roland B. Chessum, proposing “Тһе 
Architects and Survevors,” said that the 
builders admired the skill and claimed the 
indulgence of architects, who were the source 
at which the building industry began, and 
combined with the quantity surveyors to 
arrive at a happy conclusion not only of 
the erection of the building, but also for 
the payment of the bill. Builders all de- 
sired the closest and friendliest intercourse 
with the members of the two professions so 
that they might achieve a satisfactory con- 
clusion of their enterprises, which were really 
necessary for a happy existence. ` 


briefly 


Mr. Michael Young, F.S.L, 
responded. 
Mr. William Woodward, in proposing 


“The Builders and Builders’ Merchants,” 
said that housing demanded the greatest skill, 
experience and technical knowledge, but un- 
fortunately the Ministry of Health was 
directed by men who ‘‘do not know, and do 
not know that they do not know ” anything 
about it, and great dis-service had been done 
to the country. In what was acknowledged 
to be one of the finest letters written on 
the subject of luxury building, Mr. J. W. 
Simpson, the President of the R.I.B.A., had 
pointed out that the prohibition of luxury 
building would result in great unemploy- 
ment amongst the skilled tradesmen, who 
would be entirely unsuited for work on 
housing schemes, but this Dr. Addison had 
characterised as “© rubbish." To imagine that 
housing schemes would be helped by stop- 
ping luxury building was a sign of absolute 
madness—the skilled men were not those 
who could, or would, devote themselves to 
cottage building. Dr. Addison had said 
that he would not guarantee that existing 
contracts and commitments would be allowed 
to proceed, but he little knew what the 
effect would be. The operatives also, he was 
pleased to say, had realised that the stop- 
page of luxury building would also stop 
house-building. In connection with a build. 
ing with which he was interested he had 
been informed that a bricklaver had laid 
120 bricks per hour on two days running, 
Fifty years ago the average was 1,000 per 
hour on ordinary work and 1.200 on founda- 
tions; now it was 120, and the same reduc- 
tion in output was noticeable in all the 
trades. This organised idleness was a great 
source of difficulty, and until it was cor- 
rected houses would not be produced. A 
further difficulty was the disinclination of the 
trade unions to admit ex-Service men into 
their trades. He expressed the hope that by 
the end of the year the responsibility for 
housing matters would ‚be in the hands of 
experts, and not of men who did not know 
what they were doing. | | 
Мт. Е. С. Gayer, responding, said that in 
consequence of the output of labour he had 
very great doubts as to whether the p-«hibi- 
tion of luxury building would achieve its 
object, and the shortage of labour was not 


curtailed their hours of labour. If the 
erection of houses was stopped . wing to 
the cost, and if other work was prohibited, 
the building industry would rapidly sicken 
for a fever. The operatives had made a 
demand for an immediate advance of ls. 
per hour, and for certain “ trunmiags " 
amounting to another 6d. This represented 
an increase of £3 6s. for a 44-hour week, and 
would add enormously to the cost cf a 
cottage. 

Responding on behalf of the builders’ 
merchants, Mr. Farquharson asked them not 
to believe that the whole of the increased 
cost of materials was profit. 

The toast of ‘‘ The President” was pro- 
posed by Mr. Walter Lawrence, and a brief 
response by Mr. Holloway terminated a very 
enjoyable evening. 


------->«эФөе-<------- 
PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


TIMBER CONTROL DEPARTMENT.—Sir Robert 
Horne, President of the Board of 
Trade (Glasgow, Hillhead, C.U.), informed 
Mr. Palmer on Monday that an account of 
the transactions of the Government Timber 
Buyer had been prepared to March 31, 1919, 
ànd a further account relating to the year 
ended March 31, 1920, was in course oi 
preparation. The transactions were very 
numerous, and the account for last year was 
not likely to be completed before the end 
of June. He proposed at a later date to lay 
a statement before the House relating to 
the operations of the Timber Control Depart- 
ment as à whole. Mr. Palmer.—Will this 
statement differentiate between the commis- 
sion paid to Mr. Meyer and ihe salaries paid 
to the staff? Sir R. Horne.—1 think all the 
items of the accounts will be disclosed. 
Brigadier-General Croft (Bournemouth, N.P.). 
—Will the right hon. gentleman give an 
undertaking that all this timber will be sold 
by two vears after the date of the armistice? 
Sir В. Horne.—I do not quite know what 
my hon. friend means by all the timber. 1 
think all the timber that was in stock a 
vear ago has been sold, or, at any rate, the 
bulk of it. Mr. Lambert (Devon, South 
Molton, L.).—Is this Department still carry- 
ing on operations, or is it being wound up? 
Sir В. Horne.—It is only carrying on for the 
purpose of winding up. Mr. Houston (Liver- 
pool, West Toxteth, C.U.).—Is the right hon. 
ventleman aware that there is a large amount 
of cut timber in the country lying about 
rotting? Sir В. Horne.—Í do not know 
about rotting, but I know that there 18 a 
certain amount still to be disposed of. 


ACQUISITION оғ Уор Houses APPROVED.— 
In the House of Commons on Tuesday, Mr. 
Hallas asked the Minister of Health whether 
he was aware that the Smethwick Corpora- 
tion are finding it necessary compulsorily to 
purchase houses and to order the occupation 
of othera that are being kept void for the 
purposes of sale, and whether he would take 
steps to remind other local governing bodies 
of their powers and duty in this respect. Dr. 
Addison: Yes. In similar cases I am recom- 
mending loca] authorities to use their powers 
under the Housing Act for the acquisition of 
houses. f 
— ае е 4»—— — — — — 

Mr. S. B. K. Caulfeld, F.R.LB.A., will 
address the Efficiency Club on Tuesday. Мау 
ll. at the Central Hall. Westminster 
(7.30 p.m.). The title of Mr. Caulfield’s lecture 
is “Ап Inefficiont on Efficiency," and discus- 
sion will follow. 

Tha estimated cost of the Imperial War 
Graves Commission for the current financial 
vear, says Mr. Winston Churchill in Parla- 
mentary papers, is £2,787.009. Of this amount 
£515.039 falls to be borr.e by the self-governing 
Dominions, India, and the Colonies. The 
number of officials and other employees of the 
Commission on May 1 was 1.181. 


The President has suggested that the Royal 
Institute should take occasion to entertain ani 
welcome homo its members who have returned 
after serving in Н.М. Forces during the war. 
The proposal is cordially supported by the Coun- 
cil and—in view of the large number concerned 
—thev have decided to hold a reception and 
garden-partv at the Zoological Gardens on the 
day following the first anniversary of the sign- 
ing of Peace (June 29 next). Tickets will be 
issued to each member and licentiate (with a 


alleviated by the fact that the operatives had t lady) on application to the secretary В.І.В.А. 
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The Metropolitan Paving Commitiee, which 
suspended its operations during the war, held 
its first meeting at the Westminster City Hall 
last week, alter being reconstituted. Nir 
Alpheus Morton (City of London) was unani- 
mously reappointed chairman. The commit- 
tee, which consists of representatives from 
the cities of London and Westminster and 
the Metropolitan borough councils, has been 
engaged, since its inception in 1902, in col- 
lecting and disseminating authoritative in- 
formation about the life, cost, wear, etc., 
of all descriptions of street paving laid down 
in the County of Londou. Attention was 
called to the great difficulty which is being 
experienced by road authorities in carrying 
out street paving works, owing to the lack 
of transport facilities and the shortage of 
materials, particularly tar slag. It was 
decided to write to the Minister of Transport 
on the subject. | 


Every freak of every Government Depart- 
ment is followed by some flagrant violation 
by the Government of the control it is sought 
to impose. As the Secretary of the London 
Master Builders! Association points out, in 
a letter to the Times last Monday: “ At a 
time when so much commercial building 
work is being stopped in London. with the 
object of diverting labour to the housing 
schemes in outlying districts, 16 18 a source 
of wonder why a substantial building such as 
the Inns of Court Hotel should be demolished 
for tle purpose of erecting a telephone ex- 
change. One would have thought, if an 
exchange is really needed, that a building 
of this character would lend itself to an easy 
and economical conversion, as a temporary 
measure, until such time as the general 
position had altered. Further, the building 
in its present form could be easily adapted 
for office accommodation, or, possibly, re- 
sidential flats. | 


А mass meeting of Bedford ratepayers last 
Saturday night protested against the decree 
of the Minister of Health declaring the town 
in default in house building, and making 
the inhabitants liable to pay the loss on 
400 houses which the Ministry propose to 
build. The Mayor (Mr. Sowter) said that 
letters and telegrams were coming from all 
parts imploring Bedford to hold fast in the 
matter. Тһе Mayor recited the history of 
the question since 1917, and described numer- 
ous interviews, conferences, letters, plans, 
and schemes to show that the greatest efforts 
had been made to get the Ministry of Health 
to accept a practicable scheme. Although 
in Bedford there was developed building land 
for over 600 houses, the Ministry turned : 
down existing estates on which roads were 
made and sewers laid, and had preferred two 
other sites which had to be prepared ab 
initio. The Corporation thought it must bu 
a saving of time and money to utilise exist- 
ing building estates. They could build at. 
£250 less per house than the cost of the type 
of house required by the Ministry, for which 
a rent of over £1 per week would be neces- 
sary, although the bulk of the houses in 
Bedtord were below £20 a year. It was 
impossible for a small town like Bedford to 
raise nearly half a million of money. It 
was some centuries since a Minister of the. 
Crown had exercised the powers claimed by 
Dr. Addison, when he acted as prosecutor, 
judge and jury. Any Act of Parliament 
which conferred such powers must be re- 

ealed. If Dr. Addison wanted to see another 
Irland in England he had only to declare 
three or four more boroughs in default. A 
resolution was unanimously carried, emphati- 
cally endorsing the action of the Bedford 
Town Council The meeting also demanded 
a local inquirv to be held by a Court con- 
stituted in the manner usually prescribed 
by the Ministry of Health. 


The “Centa machine," which is being in- 
troduced by a Swedish concrete machinery 
ccmpany, is about to be introduced into this 
country. It is designed to make hollow con- 
crete blocks on quite а different principle 
from those with which we are familiar, ali 
the air compartments being topped by a roof. 
The idea is that damp is likely to be more- 
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The results obtained after a two years’ 
investigation of the fire-resisting qualities of 
concrete columns Юу the Pittsburgh Labora- 
tories of the U.S. Bureau of Standards, 
directed towards determining the effect of 
the kind of aggregate, the kind of reinforce- 
ment, and the form of the column, are pub- 
lished. Nearly all the round columns were 
18 in. dia. and the square columns 16 in. 

| side. No reinforcement was placed nearer 

, ^ than 1j in. to the outer face. 
columns were 8 ft. 9 in. long. For the con- 
crete the proportion 1:2:4 was adhered to 
throughout, and the age of the specimens 
ranged from six to nine months. During the 
test the working load was kept on the 
column: if the column  withstood the 
600,000 lb. load it was permitted to cool, 
transferred to the 10,000,000 15, machine and 
tested in that. The poorest results were 
given by the gravel-concrete columns, re- 
inforced both vertically and spirally. After 
approximately 30 minutes of firing in a gas 
furnace, under temperatures rangmg up to 
1,000 deg. C., cracks began to appear in the 
surface of the concrete. Once started, the 
progress of the cracks was rapid; the outer 
concrete &oon broke away in slabs, so that 
after the first hour the column proper was 
only partially protected, and after the second 
hour practically not at all. There is strong 
evidence that the inferior behaviour of the 
gravel-concrete was due to expansion, 
although the Pitteburgh gravel used is not 
made up of pure quartz pebbles, but contains 
a much larger proportion of sandstone and 
other harder rock, àll appearing to be high 
in quartz. The best results were obtained 
from concrete columns with a limestone 
aggregate, reinforced both vertically and 
врігаПу. The extended use of a limestone 
aggregate is accordingly recommended іп 
localities where it is available. 
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No figures have been disclosed by the 
authorities as yet of the total amount sub- 
scribed to the Birmingham Housing Bonds, 
but it is fairly evident that the money is not 
coming in as freely as could'be desired. The 
stream of investors was chiefly composed of 
persons of small means who took up bonds of 
small denominations. The bonds will remain 
on sale for a period. to which no limit has as 
yet been fixed, after last week's very high 
pressure propaganda, but delay in making 
contributions seems to point to a poor total. 


The Council of the Institution of Civil En- 
papers read and discussed during the session 


1919-1920 : Telford Gold Medals and Telford 
Premiums to Mr. David Lyell, 


effectually excluded in this way than by a 
| ] wall. It is also 
claimed that economy in cement, perfect air 
and economy of labour are guaran- 
the machine to a greater extent 
others. The respresentative of the 
company, Mr. Manne G. de Lagarerantz, of 
46, Stanhope Gardens, S.W.7, is at present 
and he will be glad to interview 


of the Birmingham City 
ay, on the report of the 
Alderman David Davis 
“4 referred to the recent Housing Bonds cam- 
| paign, saying the result must necessarily be 
that municipalities would have to tell the 
+ Government they had made the effort and 
3 failed, and that if they desired houses to be 
bi built in this country it waa up to the Govern- 
ment to find the money. The recent issue of 
three millions Corporation stock had been 
He pointed 
out, however, that the Council were com- 
mitted to an expenditure of nearly seven 
millions, and he appealed to the Committees 
of the Corporation to abstain from putting 
іе forward any schemes which, no matter how 
| urgent, they felt might wait for a short 
Е If that advice were accepted there was 
no cause for alarm. In the course of the dis- 

4 cussion on the subject, Mr. Bower contended 
| that a capital levy must come, and Mr. Dean's 
nancial problem was to call 
upon the landowners to contribute to the 
rates in proportion to the capital value of 


АП the 


ously modern 


gineers have made the following awards for 


C.B.E., D.S.O. (London), Mr. J. K. Robert- 
son (London), and Major-General Sir Gerard 
D.S.O., В.Е. 
(London); a George Stephenson Gold Medal 
and a Telford Premium to Mr. Maurice К. 
Wilson (London); a Watt Gold Medal and a 
Telford Premium to Mr. P. M. Crosthwaite, 
B.A.I. (London) ; Telford Premiums to Major 
E. O. Henrici, R.E. (London), Sir Francis 
J. E. Spring K.C.LE., M.A.I. (London), 
Mr. F. O. Stanford, O.B.E. (London), Mr. 
James Mitchell (Hursley), Mr. J. УУ. Sande- 
man (Newcastle-on-Tyne), and Mr. A. Н. 
The awards for 
in the proceedings without 


M Heath, K.C.M.G., C.B., 


Fulton, D.Sc. eee 
papers publishe 
discussion will be announced later. 


An exhibition of recent accessions, by gift 
and purchase, to the Department of Engrav- 
, has been ar- 
ranged in Room 132 of the Victoria and 
The exhibits include a 
group of old master drawings, mainly from 
uest by the late Bernard H. 
Webb, notably those by Perino del Vaga, 
together with 
esigns by Sir James 


ing, Illustration and Desi 
Albert Museum. 
a recent b 
Primaticcio and ile bee: 


some "Ta o ceiling 
Thornhill. Modern draughtsmanship and de 


sign is well represented by a series of original 
studies by Frank Brangwyn, R.A., for his 
a decorations in the Great Hall of the 
kinners' Company, and by a collection of 

J. Poynter, 

s range from 
useum Grill 
Room, the Ashanti War Medal and other de- 
corative work, to ае studies for well- 
as “ Israel in Egypt ” 

Several water-colour 
and pencil drawings by Samuel Palmer, are 
exhibited, together with a fine series of his. 
etchings, chiefly the gift of the late Mrs. J. 
Merrick Head, of Bath, at one time an in- 
timate friend of the artist. An item of kin- 
a first proof of 
“Тһе Plough: 
Palmer in the 
early days of their friendship, when “both 


drawings by the late Sir E. 
P.R.A. The Poynter drawin 
sketches for details of the 


known 


m aintings, suc 
and * 


he Catapult. er 


dred interest is shown in 
Edward Calvert's woodcut, 
man," which Calvert gave to 


were young and ardent disciples of Blake. 


Among modern etchings recently acquired 
Lepére, Mc- 
Shepperson and Zorn. 
Among lithographs of note are those by 
Charles Shannon, J. Poortenaar. 
G. Bellows, Jones, etc., while the revival of 
woodcutting is represented by the work of 
Molly Power 
original poster de- 


are examples of Bauer, Chahine, 
Bey, Robins, Strang, 


Brangwyn, 


Gibbings, Ludovic Rodo, Rafté, 
and Mrs. Raverat. Two 
signs, made for the Underground Railway, 
by E. A. Cox and F. Gr 


nıade in the early ano last century. 
their combination of black and purple, and 
use of “jazz "' аланы they strike a curi- 
note. 


‚The Ontario Association of Architects de- 
cided to raise their scale of fees, and the 
minimum charge for services will hence- 
forth be: For factories and large plain build- 
ings involving no detailed interior finish, 
9 per cent. of the total cost, in place of the 
former charge of 4 per cent. For public 
buildings, office buildings, warehouses, anks, 
and ordinary buildings, 6 per cent. in place 
of 5 per cent. For residences, from 8 to 10 
per cent., according to the amount of special 
detail work required, in place of the former 


charge of from 7 to 10 per cent. The total 


cost of the building is now interpreted to 
be the cost to the owner of the completed 
building, including any material or labour 
that may be supplied by the owner apart 
from the contracts. The only other im- 
portant alteration is that whereby charges 
are to be increased to cover the cost of the 
services of a specialist when required in 
the case of heating, ventilating, mechanical, 


electrical and sanitary problems of a special 


nature. The new schedule is not inaugurated 


on account of the increase in the cost of living 
as that is taken care of by the increase in 


the cost of construction which, of course, 


augments the amount of the fee to the 


architect, but to the greater service that an 
architect is being called upon to give at the 
present time in the design and construction 


C.M.G.,| of buildings. 


ory Brown, аге| һе did it to 
shown side by side with copies of: the posters 
as published. Of special interest are some de- 
signs for Norwich printed fabrics and shawls 


In 


premises. 


Leen arrived at, and den 
stitutes a lock-out, as 


CHIPS, 


The district office of Mr. John Todd, district 
surveyor for East City, has been removed to 
36, Lime Street. 


Mr. Hughes, the Australian Prime Minister, 
declares that if the building employees insist 
on a 40-hour week the Repatriation Department 
will be compelled to discontinue building 
soldiers’ homes. 


A handsome processional cross, designed by 
Mr. W. D. Caróe, has been presented w 
Oxshott Church, Cobham, by Mrs. Clarke аз 
a thankoffering for the preservation during 
the war of her husband, Brigadier-Genera! 
J. L. J. Clarke. | 


“You may thank the moulders’ strike for 
the absence of cheap excursion fares this 
year," remarked a railway official to a Pres 
representative last week, adding that the pre- 
sent shortage of locomotives was one of the 
outcomes of that dispute. 


Despite the shortage of houses in Monmouth- 
shire, the men in the building trade in New- 
port are to have shorter hours. From Моп: 
day last they will only work a five-day week 
of forty-four hours. This, it is stated, 18 to be 
tried “as an experiment." 


Messrs. Northcroft, Neighbour, апа Nichol: 
son, 55 and 56, Chancery Lane, and Messrs. 
Adam K. Bell and Son, 6, King's Bench Walk, 
have been admitted to the list of firms of quan- 
tity surveyors to be жаруға by the City 
Council for architectura] wor 


Plymouth Town Council decided on Tuesday 
to take no part in yesterday's inquiry by the 
Ministry of Health into the manner in which 
the Council has fulfilled its obligations unde- 


the Housing Act. This refusal is а rotest 


against the unconstitutional and тагу 
action of the Minister in arriving at a decision 
condemning and threatening it before confer- 


ring. But the Council has recorded its willing- 
ness to meet the Ministry in “friendly con 
ference.” 


‘Lambeth Borough Council has received 
tenders for the erection of houses on two 
different sites. The price for building sixteen 
houses at Redan Terrace, Flaxman Road, 
Brixton, was £13,002, or £813 a house, and for 
sixty dwellings at St. Louis Road, Norwood, 
£51,500, or £858 a house. The Council have 
defer кере of these tenders. Coun- 
cillor Bishop has pointed out that already the 
Council has expended over £13,000 
schemes, and not a house is yet built. 


At the Leeds Police Court, on Monday, Hector 
Smith, aged 16, was charged with breaking 
panes of glass, valued at £2, the property 
of the Leeds Fireclay Company, Limited, їл 
the engine-house with a view to operating the 
machi The boy told the magistrates that 
obtain knowledge and his mother 
said the boy had a mania for studying. The 
boy was bound over in his own isances of 
£10 to be of good behaviour for ve months, 
and ordered to make good the damage. 


In «connection with the reopening of the 
Hotel Victoria in Northumberland Awenue to- 
day, Messrs. Waygood-Otis, Ltd., have sup- 
plied and fitted three passenger lifts, each with 
a speed of 200 to 300 ft. per minute, and with 
usual control by attendant in the car. There 
are also two luggage lifts, controlled similarly, 
and arr for a lift of 160 ft. pe: 
minute. The six service lifts are arranged so 
that they can be sent or called automatically ta 
or from eny floor. In addition to the fore 
going, there is another electric lift for general 
purposes and а hydraulic basement lift, 


on the 


opposed to 
¿Le do 


‚ . commencing 


May 3.” Under the'new conditions the men 


would ba required to get breakfast before going 


to work. The employers opened their work 
shops at 8 o’clock yesterday morning. but 
practically all the workmen had then left the 

The masters will continue tg um 
their shops at 8 a.m. until a settlement 
that their action con- 
eged by some of the 
men. P 
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Currente Calamo. 


The Architectural Association is shortly 
issuing an appeal for a large sum for the 
purpose of endowment. As all our readers 
are aware, the Architectural Association 
is the leading educational body in the 
architectural world ; but, unlike the schools 
at the Universities, it is entirely un- 
endowed, and relies entirely on the sup- 
port of the profession generally and the 
fees that it receives from its students. 
No organisation has done as much for 
architectural education im the past as the 
А.А., end none can carry on the work as 
effectively ав it is doing, and will do in 
the future still more so, if the coming 
appeal is adequately responded to as 1t 
should be. We hope to give ere long a 
preliminary list of subscribers to the en- 
Jowment fund, and to see that list added 
to promptly and liberally. 


We are very glad Mr. Delissa Joseph 
made the very useful speech he did at the 
"private" annual general meeting on 
May 3. Аз he truly said, “the report 
showed a great deal of good work com- 
menced, but a very small amount of good 
work actually accomplished. One could 
see evidences af the initiative of the Presi- 
dent, who throughout his year of office 
had always shown himself receptive to new 
ideas, and there was much reason to hope, 
from the various movements which had 
been set going in the Institute during the 
past twelve months, that valuable results 
would accrue. But, looking for practical 
issues, he was bound ' say that ‘the 
report was disappointing." бо it is. It 
is a bttle unfortunate that the continuous 
efforts of the best President the R.I.B.A. 
has had for many a long year are not 
seconded by the Council in the live fashion 
that characterises every movement of the 
Society of Architects, whose every oppor- 
tunity às seized by the executive of secur- 
ing that publicity which is the guarantee 
of success. It is therefore most satisfac’ 
tory that Mr. Joseph concluded his speech 
hy moving: “ That the Council be re- 
quested to call a public meeting of archi- 
tects, surveyors, builders’ operatives, рго- 
perty owners, members of Allied Societies 
and other bodies interested, to protest 
against the present method of applying the 
‘luxury dlauses’ of the Housing Act, and 
with the view of sending :a delegation to 
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the Prime Minister." It is true that the 
Chairman said that “ practically’’ the 
same thing was put before the Council the 
same afternoon. One of the Metropolitan 
Magistrates told a witness a few days ago 
that ''practioally " was a stupid word. 
It very often is, and we are glad the 
Chairman accepted Mr. Delissa's motion, 
which, we are glad to see, Mr. Herbert W. 
Wills seconded. We hope the meeting will 
be held at once, and that the President, 
who never fails to carry his audience by 
his tact and knowledge hew to say the 
right thing at the right time, will not be 
hindered by any of the Council, or others 
who are not seldom so anxious that the 
R.I.B.A. shall figure as the doer of right 
things which it ought to have done long 
ago, as bo carry with it and voice the great 
body of outside public opinion, which is 
the only lever that can lift from us the 
scandalous and crushing burden which the 
Government has thrust upon us at the 
stupid instance of Dr. Addison. We say 
“© stupid " most emphatically, because we 
are certain that, as Mr. Ernest Newton 
was reported to have said a few days 
before, his view was very strong that it 
all the building restrictions were removed 
the impetus to the building trade would 
be such that the housing schemes would 
correspondingly improve. 


Mr. Chamberlain told the House last 
week that of 1,292 members of the Land 
Valuation Staff little more than one- 
fourth of its strength when the war began 
—only a small proportion, costing £6,500 
a year out of a total salary list of 
£468,000, are now engaged on work con- 
nected with the land values duties, and 
that they will be disbanded as soon as 
taxpayers cease asking for repayment. 
He promises full details before the 
Select Committee on National Expendi- 
ture, that they may investigate the ex. 
penditure of the department and “' give 
an impartial verdict." Не said much 
help has been given to the Ministry ot 


Health in acquiring land for housing| 


purposes, and that the same Ministry will 
yet derive considerable further advantage 
from assistance of this kind. The Minis- 
try of Health has an infinite capacity 
for finding needless employment for 
favoured protégés and it was probably 
hoped that the Land Valuation Depart- 
ment would still get the credit for the 
£460,000 that is still being absorbed by 


Strand, W.O.2 
) OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The National Peace Thanksgiving Service, July 6, 
1919, on the Steps of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
London. Panel for the Royal Exchange. Painted 
by Mr. Frank O. Salisbury. Royal Academy, 

New Chemical Laboratories for the University of 
Liverpool. View and Plans. Мевәгв. F. G. 
Briggs and Arnold Thornely, FF.R.I.B.A.,Archi- 
tects. Royal Academy, 1920, 


Dr. Addison's and ''other Government 
offices’?! A bit of camouflage which we 
are all obliged to Mr. Chamberlain for 
unveiling. 


Another of them—we beg pardon, only 
a sub-committee this time! The Prime 
Minister, alarmed at the very slow pro- 
gress of the Government's housing scheme, 
has decided that prompt steps must be 
taken to expedite it, and has asked Sir 
L. Worthington-Evans to preside over a 
sub-committee, which «will report аз 
speedily as possible on the measures to 
be taken to secure a better supply of 1auuur 
for the Government building programme, 
which was fixed at 200,000 houses for the 
present year. The Minister of Health, 
it is stated, has protested against the vast 
building schemes put forward by various 
Government Departments and sanctioned. 
He alleges that their prosecution, in the 
present scarcity of labour and materials, 
constitutes a grave hindrance to the de- 
velopment of the housing programme. 
The sub-committee has therefore been 
given full powers to call for reports and 
evidence, and to scrutinise every building 
scheme estimated to involve an expendi. 
ture of more than а few thousand pounds. 
The committee will have power to reduce 
and even to condemn schemes which they 
consider will militate against the housing 
poligy of the Government. Drastic action 
is intended, and there is a real prospect 
of the. costly scheme of the Ministry of 
Labour for the erection of large Central 
Labour Exchanges going by the board 
altogether. Certainly, testimony is 
unanimous from all parts of the country 
that the Labour Exchanges are unpopular 
with both employer and worker, and 
mostly useless. Post Office schemes for 
postal and telephonic accommodation, in 
fact, all Government building work except 
that which is absolutely essential at the 
moment, is likely to be held up, except 
buildings necessary to the training of dis- 
abled soldiers. 


The failure of the appeals for Housing 
Loans has compelled Dr. Addison to 
pledge the State to a further increase of 
subsidies. At a meeting of the Parlia- 
mentary Housing Committee on Wednes- 
day, over which he presided, it was an- 
nounced that the building subsidy was to 
be increased in the case of those houses 
completed by December 23, 1920. The 
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new rates are as follow :—-In respect of 
houses containing not less or more than 
two living and three or four bedrooms, 
and comprising not less than 920 ft. super- 
ficial of floor area—an increase oí £100, 
` making the subsidy £260 per house. In 
respect of houses containing not less or 
more than one living room and three bed- 
rooms and comprising not less than 
780 ft. superficial of floor area—an in- 
crease of £100, making the subsidy £240 
per house. In respect of houses contain- 
ing not less or more than one living room 
and two bedrooms and comprising not less 
than 700 ft. superficial of floor area—an 
increase of £100, making 2250 per house. 
The conditions already laid down as to a 
reduction of grant where houses are not 
completed within twelve months of the 
passing of the Act will apply to these in- 
creases. This is another ghastly proof of 
the Government's reckless expenditure, at 
a moment when the taxpayer is being bled 
white, and when industry is being shut 
down by Control, while at the same time 
despairingly appealing to Capital for 
support ! 
————— 95 @@— — —— 


THE CITY CHURCHES. 


The very drastic report of the City 
Churches Commission appointed Юу the 
Bishop of London to consider the whole 
question of the parish churches of the 
City will, we are sure, not be allowed to 
take effect as it stands. Whereas the 
last Commission appointed recommended 
only the demolition of seven churches, 
viz., All Hallows, Lombard Street; St. 
Katherine Coleman ; St. Clements, East- 
cheap; St. Mary Woolnoth ; St. Botolph, 
Aldgate; St. Mary, Aldermanbury ; and 
St. Margaret Pattens; the present report 
proposes to remove the first six of these 
and twelve more, viz, АП Hallows, 
London Wall; St. Dunstan-in-the-East ; 
St. Magnus the Martyr; St. Mary at НШ; 
St. Michael Cornhill; St. Alban, Wood 
Street; St. Anne and St. Agnes; St. 
Botolph, Aldersgate; St. Dunstan-in-the- 
West; St. Michael Royal; St. Nicholas 
Cole Abbey, and St. Vedast, Foster Lane; 
making nineteen in “АЛ. 

The report is signed by all the ten 
Commissioners: Lord Phillimore, Bishop 
G. F. Browne, Archdeacon E. E. Holmes, 
Lord Hugh Cecil, Sir William Collins, 
Sir Rowland Blades, Mr. A. F. Buxton, 
the Hon. H. C. Gibbs, Sir Francis Green, 
Bt, and Sir Lulham Pound, Bt., with 
Bishop Browne as Secretary, but the 
reservations of two of them are really 
destructive of real unanimity. Sir 
William Collins is of opinion that at any 
rate two or three of the churches recom- 
mended for demolition are well worthy of 
preservation, and dissents from the pro- 
posal to &ssign to the Central Board ol 
Finance, being an authority of recent 
origin and non-statutory character, duties 
similar to those now discharged by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the City 
Parochial Foundation. Lord Hugh Cecil, 
in a full note, dissents from such parts 
of the report as deal with the removal 
of churches and the sale of their sites. 
The recommendation to remove the 
church of St. Mary Woolnoth was only 
carried by the Chairman's casting vote. 

We have little to say about the religious 
considerations dealt with in the report. 
It deals with 47 benefices, with a total 
income of £53,000 a year; but payments 
in aid of other 'benefices and spiritual 
purposes reduce this to £40,000. The 
resident population is about 13,000. of 
whom 9,000 are in four parishes. There 
ave full Sunday services in the churches. 


On week-days they are open in the middle 
of the day for private prayer and for ser- 
vices of varied 
attracted during the 
numbers of the day population, stated as 
over 360,000. 
ised. The City of London 16 to be divided 
-—fantastically, we think—into four Rec- 
tories, to be known as Bishopsgate Quar- 
ter, Alders Gate Quarter, Black Friars 
Gate Quarter, and the Tower 


character which have 
war considerable 


All this is to be revolution- 


Quarter. 
The four Rectors are to get £1,200 a 


year each, with a home, and they will each 
have four assistant clergy, who will get 
£400 a year each. 
will get £500 a year each, with no paro- 
chial or pastoral work, so the annual cost 
of the whole staff will be £16,200 yearly, 
leaving about £24,000 a year, which is 
to be spent in more or less useful ways, 
nut always under clerical auspices, and 
free from any interference of Parliament, 
together with the large resulting income 
derivable 
£1,695,620, which the sale of the doomed 
churches, parsonages, and their site values 
is expected to produce. 


Ten learned Lecturers 


from the huge sum оі 


Is it any wonder 


that people are saying that, fearing 


possible disestablishment in the not far 
distant future, the Commissioners, caring 
nothing for the churches of the City, are 
determined to realise all the cash they can 
and devote it to purposes which, however 
laudable in themselves. are foreign to the 
objects for which the City churches were 
built and endowed? 
ably, many more are saying that if the 
City clergy were more capable, or if those 


Much more reason- 


who appoint them did their duty and 


presented really hard-working clergy to 
City livings instead of turning them into 
refuges for men who have retired from 
active 


service not one need be closed. 
What Dean Cowie did at St. Laurence 
Jewry, and Mr. Rodwell, at St. Ethel. 


burga, and Mr. Povah, in quieter but 


effective fashion at the little church of 
St. Anne and Agnes, and Mr. Milman, at 
St. Augustine and St. Faith, in the early 
sixties of the last century, and which was 
continued later on with still greater 
success at ft. Nicholas Cole Abbey, 


.might well be done to-day in every City 


church. Prebendary Carlile, who at the 
age of 73, ‘‘does not want to be super- 
annuated," while he fills his church and 
uses his rectory house to such good pur- 
pose. It is ridiculous, in the face of 
facts, to pretend thet the original purpose 
of the churches has been outgrown. As 
Canon Partridge has pointed out, those 
who work in the City are drawn from 
Greater London, Kent, Surrey, Berkshire, 
Hertfordshire, Essex, and Middlesex, that 
is to say, from not only the Diocese of 
London, but Canterbury, Rochester, 
Southwark, Winchester,. St. Albans, 
Chelmsford, and Oxford, possibly even 
from Chichester. From such, as is always 
the case when really good work is wanted, 
the active co-operation of the busv men 
and women in the City could be, in 
every parish, if properly sought for, 
organised. 

But, apart from the religious aspect 
of the question, we are astonished that 
among the names of the Commissioners 
not one appears of an architect, or of 
any expert in architectural knowledge. 
Had there been, we should have no such 
idiotic idea put forward as the proposal 
to leave all the churches built before the 
Great Fire intact, to spare as many as 
possible of those built by Wren and his 
contemporaries, and to demolish ruth- 
lessly all erected since. Really, in the 
second category, we wonder St. Paul’s was 
not tabled for destruction, seeing that 
the appeals for its repair and preserva: 
tion are perennial, and that the site would 


thing before Wren; to deal gently, as may 
with the Wren period; 
the gost- Wren churches. 


be assured, their gifts will not 
Any 


sum the Commissions dangle so alluringly 
before the iconoclastic economists. 
fessor Beresford has well said, interviewed 
by a contemporary, 


Pro- 


“The City churches sanctify the City. They 


give to business London an atmosphere that vou 


will find hardly elsewhere. In my view the pr- 
x»sals are illogical und bad, and cannot therefore 
> defended. The idea seems to be to leave юм 
ж, 
and to be ruthless to. 
1 would ask what richt 
has the Church of England to consume its capital’? 
It is a form of clerical cannibalism that can № 


extended too easily, once the principle is admitted. 
It is 
standing of some of the churches. — 
test against the suggested vandalism. and 
do all in my power to defeat the scheme." 


to talk about leaving the towers 
I strongly pro 
shalt 


absurd 


So shall we all. If this extraordinary 


proposal is persisted in, and all thes 
churches are to come down, it will rob 
the City of a great part of its history, 
and what remains of its ancient beauty 
will disappear altogether. 
Lombard Street, is the finest church in 
the City, fitted up by Grinling Gibbons. 
St. Alban's, Wood Street, another doomed 
church, 
example of Inigo Jones's work, where he 
attempted to bring in the Gothic style. 
This church wae redecorated about twelve 
years ago, only to be wasted. 
Mary's, Aldermanbury, over 25,000 has 


All Hallows, 
interesting 


is full of a most 


To St 


already been contributed by those em- 


ployed in the offices and warehouses т 
the neighbourhood as a war memorial to 


the restoration of the church and also 


for the erection of a war memorial chapel. 
The church of 
Bridge, was recently repaired at the cost 
of nearly £1,000 
air raid. We could, of course, add almost 
indefinitely to the list of sums given for, 


St. Magnus, London 


to remove traces of an 


and wisely spent during the past fifty 


years on, the preservation and adapta- 


tion to modern needs of the City churches, 


ánd we assure all concerned that this 
ill-timed waste will not check 
generous munificence of the citizens, who 


the 


will still continue their gifts long after 


the vandalism we are threatened with 


If any doubt this let them 
be wasted. 
City church really not wanted in the 
future will be utilised profitably, just as. 
it was recently spggested to use St. 


is forgotten. 


Vedast's, Foster Lane, as a lecture hall, 


which might very well be done without 


interfering with its architectural ameni- 


ties. Other perfectly legitimate uses have 


been proposed, and more will be, all alike 
compatible with commonsense, economy. 


and the perpetuation of the thousand and 
one memorials of civic history, of the 
great dead who helped to make it, and 


won world-wide fame and there and else- 


where, in literature and the arts, т the 
defence of Liberty, and that of ordered 
Freedom against lawless anarchy, which 
are enshrined in the temples of our fathers 
which it is sought to defile and destroy, 
or, still more ridiculously, to remove and 
rebuild, stone by stone, elsewhere! 
—— x р Ф 4»——— Y - 
COMPETITIONS. 

Hawick Wan MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 
Members of the Society of Architects are ге- 
quested not to take any part in the above- 
named competition without first escectam 
ing. from the Society that. the conditions have 
been approved by the Council. 

The Іркат, Ргувілс House. —Messrs. Samuel 
Allsopp and ‚Sons, Ltd.. announce that they 
are prepared to receive designe for the Ideal 
Public House, and offer premiums of £23. 
£175, and £195 for the designs placed firs, 
second, and third in the competition. Mr. 
W. Curtis Green, F.R.I.B.A., has consented 
to act as assessor, and the author of the 
design placed first will be engaged as arhi- 
tect for an Ideal Public House at the R.1.B.A. 
scale of remuneration. Designs must be ren: 
in before June 30, and conditions of the 
competition may be obtained from Samuel 


add another million or two to the big Allsopp and Sons, Ltd., Burton-on-Trent. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
ARCHITECTURAL IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 


On Monday an ordinary general meeting of 
the Architectural Association was held at 34 
and 35, Bedford Square, Mr. H. M. Fleicher 
presiding. Araong the other business done, 
the following new members were elected :—- 
Messrs. James G. Warwick, Н. E. Rolley, 
L. B. Budden, O. Hammersley, Р. б. Marsh, 
Martin Smith, Е J. Barnish, S. E. Keightley- 
Gomme, H. J. Mark, T. S. Tait, F. Broad- 
hurst Craig, Е. C. C. Dale, Е. Barber, W. E. 
Haslock, R. S. Dixon, W. T. Plumbe, F. G. 
Chapman, L. de Soissons, and А. V. Farrier. 
The Council's nominations for President, 
vice-presidents, Council and other officers of 
ihe Society were also 'aid before the members 
for election on May 31. A majority of the 
nominees are already officeholders of the 
Society. | 

Subsequently Mr. Robert 
F.R.LB.A., delivered an address, illustrated 
by lantern slides and entitled “ Architectural 
Impressions of America." He said that the 
first impression їе had gained in his three 
months' tour in America had been more social 
than architectural. He had been impressed 
by the multitude of types in the streets, 
There was a superficial resemblance, because 
ail followed the same fashion in hats and 
clothes, but Leneath that surface there was 
every nationality under the sun. | 

Afterwards came the architectural impres- 
sions. The New York city lbuildings were 
sometimes made the occasion for a jest that 

‚they were во tall that it was necessary to 
wind them down to let the moon go by. 
Apparently the winding apparatus had gone 
wrong, and the buildings had stopped at all 
sorts of heights. Тһе New York skyscrapers 
provided the accommodation they had been 
erected to give, but they were not artistically 
a success. Very few of them were homo- 
geneous. They were not impressive as a 
cathedral was. Their stories were very 
small: the minimum height required for an 
office. 'Thev were extremely logical in that 
they were treated as a succession of stories, 
but any one of them might have half a dozen 
. stories cut off wathout injuring the design 
at all. There were a few that were architec- 
turally successful; these had generally three 
or four stories near the street in the form of 
a Classical tenple, then. a long cliff of plain 
walling, and then another temple on ‘the roof. 

rs were more successful if there was 
a visible roof. One of the best had the Cam- 
panile of San Spirito repeated four times and 
an erection like the tower in Seville in the 
middle Much the best of all was the Wool. 
worth building; that wae the only one of 
which it could be said that the design was 
homogeneovs—you could not take away the 
roof or ibasement ang leave the building com- 
plete. It was more happily designed, and its 
multitude of windows were less obtrusive than 
those of other skysorapers. It was defective 
in that it: had Gothic detail, and, Ив success 
having been recognised, there was а danger 
of a second Gothic Revival. The newer build- 
ings in New York were tinctured with this 
neo-Gothio style, which was not suitable to 
them really. | 

Mr. Atkinson showed slides illustrating 

these pointe, and continued that he had an 
immense admiration for American architec- 
ture: 4 was far ahead of anything we had in 
England. New York had e shopping district 
in which were grouped all the great stores ; 
these shopping buildings were very fine and 
seldom more ‘than twelve stories high. Тһе 
great thing about the shop fronts was their 
beautiful detail; we should be very fortunate 
to have one such building іп London, but 
Fifth Avenue was filled from end to end with 
fine shop fronts. The public ‘buildings of 
American cities were magnificent, and so were 
the hotels. | | 

The fault he found with American archi- 
tecture was that the decoration was nearly 
always neo-something, whereas it was better 
for a nation like America to produce some 
new design of their own based on modern 
requirements. American architecture was 
bookish to a degree; he thought this was 


Atkinson, 


largely the result of their method of training. 
Their schoo!s of architecture were all very 
efficient, but the students seemed to stop 
short of the stage of creation. They came out 
into the world and produced copy-book 
designs; their plans and construction. we.e 
eminently modern in every sense, but their 
clothing of that de-ign was nearly always 
academic. Іп Chicago, however, some years 
ago a new school had been begun, of which 
Sullivan was the leading spirit, and in the 
cities of the Middle West his disciples were 
still working in that stvle. Its chief charac- 
teristic was that it was not neo-anything. А 
building of this sort might ibe ugly, but it 
would Фе an expression of something as the 
architect understood it in a new spirit, and 
that spirit was becoming more adapted to 
its requirements, | 
which Mr. Atkinson 


"The slides with 

illustrated this part of his lecture 
included ое of a block ой small 
apartment houses ^in San Francisco. 


He nointed out that the modelling was 
fresh and the handling mew, yet the crude- 
ness of the earlier attempts had gone, and 
the style was ‘becoming characteristic and 
beautiful in itself. Р 
Architects in America, he sad, were in the 
van of every modern movement; the way in 
which the large cities provided for the future 
could be traced to their influence, and the 
town-planning achievements were remarkabie. 


architects when they came over this year and 
next. This ргорсва! the Chairman said he 
would report to the President and Council for 
them to carry it further. 


————9 ln, nn 


RENT PROBLEMS.* 
Ву бурхкү А. 5мїтн, F.S.I. 


In this Paper what may be termed “the 
housing aspect ' is primarily dealt with. 
The general propositions in regard to that 
type of property affect all others, although 
the considerations affecting the groups are 
not entirely identical. 

То appreciate the complicated problems 
connected with rent it is necessary to recall 
exactly what rent is. A Paper read to this 
Institution just ‘over six years ago devoted 
much space to this subject, and those mem- 
bers who would wish to pursue it further 
might with advantage refer to the “ Trans- 
actions "t recording the Paper and the dis- 
cussion thereon. For the immediate purpose 
reference is made to that portion of the 
Paper which may be helpful. 

n the first instance rent may be described 
as being the profit of possession or the 
measure of the gratification flowing from 
possession. Rent, it is unnecessary ба to 
explain, really consists of two parts—one 
the payment made in respect of the occupa- 
tion of the site, the other representing in- 
terest on the capital expended in the erection 


A noticeable feature of America was the of a building which enables the occupier 


inability of the people to amuse themselves; | more fully 
we had the same thing in this country, but ! possession. 


not to the same degree. There was practically 


no country life dor the town workers im. 


America, and they had developed a habit of 
artificial amusement which was a danger im 
every direction. The authorities were aware 
of the fact, and were ¡providing facilities for 
outdoor amusement оп a larger scale and in a 
finer way than was the case here. Every 
great city had ‘neighbourhood ¡parks '* con- 
nected with each other by wide boulevards ; 
in these parks were open-air swimming bathe, 
libraries, tea pavilions, and other outdoor 
buildings, and architectural ornaments which 
were often beautiful. Most of the work was 
in concrete. 

Of American garden suburbe, Mr. Atkineon 
said they were laid out much in the style of 
English ones. American architects studied 
our domestic architecture closely, and а4- 
mired it immensely, though they thought little 
of our other architecture. The chief differ- 
ences he had noticed were the absence of 
fences, the way in which the streets! were 
parked, fine lamps and other details. Build- 
ings for the common use, such as tramway 
shelters or drinking fountains, were really 
well done. 

Another part of Mr. Atkmson’s lecture 
dealt with what he had seen in Southern 
California, where there is à style of architec- 
ture whose material is concrete, but the work 
is in imitation of the о Spanish-Mexican 
and mission buildings. This style of building 
was, he said well suited to the landscape, 
and lent, itself to imitation in: concrete better 
than amy other. . 

Among minor matters mentioned were the 
use of silica as an ornamental finish for, con- 
crete work. Тһе silica is sprinkled on the 
mould befora the concrete is filled т; it 
adheres to the concrete and, when polished, 
gives a surface like white granite. Another 
such matter was the use of sgraffito, an 
ancient material, for surface decoration to 
concrete construction. | 

Mr. Atkinson concluded with а tribute to 
the hospitality of Americans. He had been 
received evervwhere, he said, with open arms. 
It was a verv common thing for an architect 
to give up work for the day and show Mr. 
Atkinson all the local lions, going to con- 
siderable expense in fares, lunches and the 
like. The Architectural Association might 
show something of the same spirit to 
American visitors here; members might be 
detailed who would take the visitor about, 
getting access to buildingrs which might not 
otherwise (be accessible. 

A discussion followed, dealing with various 
points raised in the lecture, and a resolution 
was carried that the Architectural Associa- 
tion should show hospitality to American 


| 


to enjoy the benefits of the 
That portion of the payment 
made by the tenant in respect of the build- 
ings and improvements depends, in the first 
instance, upon the cost of production and the 
rate of interest required by those engaged 
in the business of building, the ordinary laws 
relating to production applying. | 

The result is that 1f houses are to be 
erected the rent obtainable must be a ''re- 
munerative " one having regard to the cost 
of production, which of course will include 
the rate of interest required from that kind 
of investment. Once the buildings are 


erected, however, a rent may have little 


regard to cost of production as the standard 
of payment which tenants would be prepared 
to give for possession would be settled on 
altogether different considerations, varying 
according to whether the supply is in excess 
of the demand or whether the demand 18 
greater than the supply. This rent, so fixed, 
would be an “ economic ”” rent, and although 
it is true that in many instances the econo- 
mic rent must also be the remunerative rent, 
it is not true that the remunerative rent 
would of necessity be the economic rent. 
We shall see a little later some examples of 
the truth of this general proposition. 

In a large number of cases, perhaps by far 
the largest in point of view of number, the 
payments by the tenants include rates in 
respect of public services and repairs to keep 
the premises in a state fit for occupation, 
and the relationship between the parties 
to a tenancy may be seriously disturbed 
when violent fluctuations in one of these 
items occur. Іп a free market these fluctua- 
tions are comparatively easily adjusted owin 
to the fact that the tenancies, being o 
limited duration, are capable of being deter- 
mined with a view to fresh ones being 
entered into. One of the difficulties at the 
moment is that. legislative interference has 
for the time being prevented, except to a 
small extent, the readjustment of the rela- 
tionship of the parties consequent upon the 
fluctuations which have recently taken 
place. | 

Reference has been made to the influence 
of the operation of the law of supply and 
demand on rents and the production of 
honses. We are all well acquainted with the 
phenomenon of the cycles of building activity 
and building depression. These , peri 
recur in most communities at fairly regular 
intervals. They are perhaps most clearly 
evidenced in tne case of London, and are 
better displayed there by reason of the 
available records which have been compiled 
over a considerable period of years showing 


* From a Paper for discussion atthe ordinary general 
meeting of the Surveyors’ Institution on Monday, 
10th May, 1920. 

+‘ Value, as applied to Real Estate,” by Frank We 
Huat. Vol. XLVI., p. 231. 


ihe progress of house building of a certain 
+ class and its relation to the empties. 

жек Looking back, it seems that the cycles of 

iT building activity show a rising curve from 

% the early seventies to the early eighties; 

Я falling in thé early years of the next decade, 

y and rising again until it reached its culmina- 

24 tion point during the first few years of the 

4 1 НЫ? present century. There was therefore nothing 

€ particularly alarming when a decline in house 

" 


rateable value exceeds £70 per annum (else- 
where in England and Wales, £52). 

Had there been freedom of contract and 
no rent restriction Act passed, rents would 
undoubtedly have risen enormously. Such 
increase would no doubt have had the result 
of compelling many tenants to reduce the 
extent of the accommodation they occupied. 
As to the poorer of the working classes this 
would have almost been impracticable, such 
tenants possessing little margin for adjust- 
ment, which is illustrated by referring to the 
conditions of London where 758,786 persons 
are living more than two in à room. 

Shortly put, the rent restriction under the 
Acts does not apply to a tenant but to the 
house, and is a restriction against the in- 
crease of a rent, so that it matters not 
whether there is a change of tenancy or 
whether a tenant is willing to pay an en- 
hanced rent. The 1915 Act made it illegal 
to receive a rent in excess of the standard 
rent of August 3, 1914. In the case of in- 
clusive rents there is a provision which en- 
ables a landlord to recover increases in rates 
after giving proper notice to a tenant, also 
the standard rent may be increased by 10 per 
cent. from a date six months after the ter- 
mination of the war. As this date has yet to 
be fixed by an Order in Council, it is obvious 
that no such increase can be obtained until 
at the earliest after a date approaching 
Christmas next. 

By the 1919 Act the rents of houses be- 
tween £35 and £70 in the London area (£26 


is requifed, has at least doubled in its cost. 
These items cannot be passed on to the 
tenants while the restriction Acts remain in 
force in their present form. Increase in rates 
over 1914 can, from time to time, be re- 
covered from the tenants, but the great rise 
in Schedule A tax, based as 1% 15 on an assess- 
ment which in many cases bears no relation- 
ship to the net income actually received, Їге- 
quently results in the almost entire disap- 
arance of a net income. More than this 
opa . The owner was content with a 
reasonable percentage on his money which 
bore some relationship to the rate of interest 
of the premier security. Since 1914 the yield 
of Governmeat securities has approximately 
doubled, but the restriction Acts, even if the 
other losses described above were permitted 
to be recovered, would not allow of the 1n- 
creased raie of remuneration now obtainable 
for capital Limitation of rent has been a 
factor in influencing owners to sell whenever 
houses become vacant, by which means a 
high price is obtainable, the owner's alterna- 
tive being a low income from rent accom- 
panied, very often, by a heavy outlay for 
repairs on reletting. ^ Enough has а 
been said to show the financial strain which 
has been placed upon the owner. But what 
about the tenants? Most óf these, it may 
safely be said, in addition to obtaining ım- 
proved: conditions as to hours of employment, 
have at least doubled their rates of pay. № 
is probable that many workers possess incomes 


building, which had been obvious for some 
years, began in 1908 to become serious, as 
during the previous cycle there had been a 
somewhat similar decline in 1886, which was 
followed by eight or nine lean years. The 
de fal, however, continued, and soon after the 
Pa j outbreak of war building substantially ceased 
ЕЖ except in those cases where the Government 
A m. undertook, in connection with munitions 
52) + establishments, the provision of accommoda-. 
5, tion either of a permanent or of a temporary 
character. : 


The cessation of building has naturally 
eaten up the whole of the margin which every 
community requires for its Оч лат corporate 

` development. A fair percentage for such a 
margin has never yet been determined, but 
it is probably in the neighbourhood of 2 per 
cent. At times the actual margin is as high 
as 5 per cent.; and a series of investigations 
made with regard to London show that in 
the year 1910-11 the empty property of this 
class was in the neighbourhood of that figure. 
Special inquiries in certain typical districts 
covering a substantial area, in a series of 
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Ч ў : : land £52 elsewhere in England and Wales)|so improved that they are occupying accom- 

| 3 "t pedes Е Жон yup may already be increased 10 per cent. modation beyond their needs. Some trades, 

(34 t 1 ай ^ those districts. about 1 1 per cent ome very interesting questions have arisen | including a large number of those who, be- 
T Ч E only à á pe “| under these Acts, and one of the most com- | fore the war, were among the lowest paid 
Am, E 3 


mon errors into which those not well ac- 
quainted with them have fallen is the sug- 
gestion that rents, агарат of their 
tenancies, can be incre by 10 per cent. 
now. The currency of an agreement, for 
instance, would be an effective bar to any 
increase in rent, and it is only possible to 
do this when the existng tenancy can be 
determined with a view to making a new one. 
Unless the statute be extended, at Lady 
Day, 1921, all protection runs off, and 
tenants will then be more or less at the 
mércy of landlords in those cases where 
tenancies are short ones. This is a condition 
of affairs which will ي‎ at any time at 
the end of a period of restriction, unless, 
meanwhile, the provision of new houses has 
so far re-established a margin that tenants 
will have little difficulty in finding other 
accommodation when displaced from their 
existing houses. Already landlords have been, 
and are still, serving notices determining 
tenancies, the idea apparently being that, 
from the date of the determination of the 
tenancy until Lady Day, 1921, the tenant will 
have a statutory tenancy which must of 
necessity cease the moment the statute 
ceases to operate. If this becomes general, 
a large proportion of tenants will have eject- 
ment orders made against them, and land- 
lords will be in a position to demand what- 
ever rent they like to ask. It appears, there- 
fore, that there must be some continuing 
rotection against ejectment whatever may 
be the future decision as to increase of rents. 
In the absence of this, the movement for the 
establishment of rent courts would receive 
a substantial impetus, and, as will be seen 
later, these have had to be established in 
dealing with a similar problem in Germany. 
The effect of the restriction Acts may be 
considered from several points of view. Take 
term at the present time. In the Regulations that of the owner first. "ip iege has been 
of the Ministry of Health, as to the fixing of | singled out amongst all those possessing 
rents of houses for the working classes pro- commodities or services which others require; 
vided under State assistance schemes, 1927 he alone is restrained in the payments he 
is fixed as the end of the provisional period, | may receive. Doubtless there were very good 
after which it is anticipated that normal|reasons of State for the action taken early 
post-war conditions will obtain, and the in the war, but as the owners of this class 
period of remunerative rents for new houses of property have also been subject to eme 
after that date will be reached. It is, how-| prices and high living costs in every o lv. 
ever, impossible to suggest whether such an direction, there ‚has, ee a A 
anticipation will be realised. Any date now| been some feeling of ha bed" & ted th and 
fixed for the continuance of the rent restric- crimination. .M matters геа di. 4? 
tions must be provisional. this feeling might in time gods ^ : порей 
Тһе 1915 Асё коро ии p» reu pated, but Кам ao "us d 10 
ог rateable value of which in Greater London, | оп Increase income гесе! : . : à гн 
¡.e., the Metropolitan and City Police dis- accompanied by a great increase in the € Ма? ipee acea аных 
tricts, did not exceed £35 (£26 elsewhere in|of maintenance and management. or who fail . realign that ¿bs extra charge » 
England and Wales) This limit was ex-|example, the cost of repairs has, on a most then al дабыў by extra wata реа 
tended by the 1919 Act to houses in Greater | moderate computation, increased by at least š Pie fell ла a y 
London of which neither the rent nor thel200 per cent., while supervision, where this eir Tellow- . 


classes have done much. better than doubling . 
their wages. 

In the recent Court of Inquiry as to the 
dockers' wages № appeared that these, before 
the war, were about 4s. 6d. a day, and it is 
now ¡proposed to fix the national minimum 
at 16s. рег diem. 22 

The tenant, however, has been required to 
accept no more than (the burden of the addi- 
tional rates, these being assumed to be in the 
main for the (benefit of the occupier. The 
additional burden per week over 1014 has, up 
to Christmas, 1919, represented but a small 
amount. 

That some control will be needed until the 
conditions following the war have been 
stabilised is doubtless true, and the Govern- 
ment have received an interim report from 
the Committee presided over by Lord Salis-. 
bury recommending an extension of the 
restriction Acts for a further period, which 
recommendation has been adopted. 

Members of the Institution are familiar 
with the Govertiment’s housing policy, in the 
execution of which local authorities are being 
unged to erect a very large number of houses 
—some 500,000 at Jeast—during the next few 

. The Government assist these schemes 
by undertaking to bear the annual loss in 
excess of the produce of a penny rate, and it 
is obvious that the loss so assumed by the 
State must depend, inter alia, upon the rents 
charged. To minimise the amount of this 
burden оп the State, the Government, 
naturally, are taking steps to see that the 
highest possible rents are being charged for 
the municipal houses, and local authorities 
are guided in this by “The Local Authorities 
(Assisted Housing Schemes) Regulations, 1919, 
Schedule В.” 

It is gleaned that the view of ihe Govern- 
ment is that the normal post-war cost of 
erection may be assumed to be stabilised 
about 1927 at about two-thirds of the present 
abnormal cost of building, which apparently 
assumes an increase in cost of building over 
pre-war standards of from 66 2-5 to 100 per 
cent. The enhanced cost of building is prac- 
tically due to increased wages, which enter 
into the price of all materials as well as the 
actual operation of building. The ¡price of 
material 18 further hardened by reason of the 
demand exceeding the supply and many pro- 
ducts being controlled by trusts. .— 

Additional rent due to extra building cost 


In 1918 general inquiries and statistics of 
large estates all pointed in one direction— 
that there was then no vacant accommoda- 
е RB. tion available. 'The same position is to be 
128 1 found in all parts of the country, even in 

rural districts, where circumstances are some- 

what different from those of the urban 
areas. 

With the great diminution in building for 
some years before the war and its practical 
cessation since 1914, the law of supply and 
demand would no doubt have operated to 
cause rents to rise, but this has largely been 
prevented by the proven of the Increase 
of Rent and ortgage Interest (War 
Restrictions) Act, 1915, and the. succeeding 
Acts of a similar character. The rents at 
present charged under these Acts аге 
consequently pre-war rents, and аге 
сэрээ! the same as were charged as far 

ack as 1900. Up to that year, or a few 
years later, rents had been increasing, but 

from that time until 1912 they showed a 

tendency to fall, and according to a Board of 

Trade Report they declined between 1905 and 

1912 in the London area, the decline amount- 

ing to a decrease of about 4 per cent. 
. This’was due to the fact that the amount of 

housing accommodation provided was much 
in excess of the growth of population. For 

while during the period 1901-11 there was a 

net decrease of 14,582 in the population of 

the county of London, there was during the 

same period a net increase of over 100,000 

rooms in new working.class accommodation 

alone. | 

The first Rent Restriction Act received 
the Royal Assent on December 25, 1915, and 
continues until Lady Day, 1921 


As to any further period of the restriction 
it is almost impossible to suggest a final 
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If wages could be regarded as stable one 
dificult problem would be solved, but at 
present t seems little certainty that the 
demands of labour are satisfied either as 

wages or hours, while it is notorious 

that output does not with pre-war 

results. It is clear that the Government are 

not afraid of a greatly increased rent level. 

Dr. Addison, the Minister of Health, in the 

House of Commons on February 17, 1920, is 
to have said :— | 

“The next important question that was 
raised was the future of the Rent Restriction 
Act, and the general policy of the Ministry 
with regard to rents. I was asked ы, ir 
some figures as to the actual rents we 
asked authorities to charge. . . . If it 
costs £800 to build a house and you could 
have built the same type of house for £250 
pae ou саппо let it for as low а 
rent as the Bde which cost £250. That is 
the basic fact of the whole thing. . . . I 


* Dealing with the rents of the houses, the 
idea is to take off one-third as the excess of 
war costs. What we sim at is that in 1927 
there shall be an economie rent on the re- 
mainder. That means, in a number of cases. 
that the economie rent of the house should 
not be less at the end of that time than nearly 
£1 per week. That is an enormous increase 
in a working-class rent. It is a grave matter, 
but we have to face realities, and I am not 
going to be afraid to face them. Take the 
case of Birkenhead. They came to me and 
asked: * What shall we charge?’ Having 
considered the type of the houses, and so on, 
I said: * For that type of house I want you 
to charge 10s.’ For another type I think it 
was 128. 6d. In the case mentioned by the 
hon member . . I asked them to charge 
10s. at first. Tn ‘the case of Birkenhead I 
said that in 1921 we should look to that rent 
to be increased by a given amount—I think 
it was 15. 6d. a week It means that in 
many areas that the rents for these houses 
are higher at the present time than for 
houses of a similar class in that district. I 
admit it is higher. It has got to be higher. 
. . . They are better houses. . . . they 
have better gardens. They are not huddled 
in rows close together; they are set up ten 
ortwelvetotheacre. They are better houses 
to live in and they are worth it. Putting 
that on one side, they cost two and a half 
times as much to build—three times as much 
in some cases—and we have to consider that. 
In Wolverhampton the beginning rents of 
houses containing a living room, parlour, and 
two bedrooms. are 10s. a week; Birmingham 
15s., Derby 12s., Birkenhead 10s., Ruislip 
12s. 6d., Bilston 15s., and so on. In nearly 
all these cases we have fixed a higher rent 
than houses with the same amount of accom- 
modation would have in the district. Almost 
without exception the authorities have gone 
away quite naturally promising themselves 
and sometimes saying to me: ‘ Well, we shall 
put the blame on you.’ They do. I do not 
mind. Let us face up to it. Unless we recog- 
mise that we have to introduce sound 
economic (principles into this business no one 
ls going to build a house in the future. You 
will destrop house building.” 
b What would be the effect of the rents to 
be charged? An economic rent might go far 
that кан building, but it is obvious 
er for the classes for whom accommodation 
urgent, it would not be practicable to 
5 е, at once, tthe rents required to obtain 
remuneratäve rent or even two-thirds the 
Present cost. To do so would mean that 
Бартохитайе! y a rent of 208. a week would 
Е charged for a five-roomed cottage and 24s. 
RN for a four-roomed cottage, which 
Der work out at an average of 6s. a week 
Од Feng as compared with ıpprovim ely 
: & an Е vai ph London. 
8 may e wishes öf the Minister 
x Health, the rents to be charged for the 


new buildings must naturally be governed by 


tricts to the centre is accompanied by an 
increase in the density of occupation ol the 
dwellings, the occupants thereby minimising 
the effect of the high rents Бу reducing the 
amount of their accommodation. 


ing the level of. rents is the amount which 
the tenants can afford to pay, or would be 
prepared to pay, for the new houses. 


gare 15 budgets of working-class families in 


show an average weekly income of 25s. 2d., 
and an average rent 5s.—that is a proportion 
of nearly 20 per cent. š 


higher than other parts of Great 
owing mainly to London's higher rent 
standard. 


many factors will operate; houses will be 
built more cheaply either by new designs 
or inventions, or by reducing the present 
quality; tenants will be content with less 
accommodation than at present; and wages, 
or, at any rate, the capacity to pay of the 
tenants, may be increased. 


of the new dwellings, it seems to follow that, 
unless there are to be two standards of 
rents, these must be fixed on the basis of 
the rents ruling in the neighbourhood, with 
an addition for the quality and amenities of 
the accommodation whi 
from 10 to 25 per cent. 


gard to the rents of the new dwellings, but 
equally the. rents of the old dwellings. 14 
rents of the dwellings erected in future are 
to be twice what they would have been 
before the war, the rents of the dwellings 
erected in the pre-war years, if not restricted 
by legislation, would rise in something like 
the same proportion. 
post-war dwellings will necessanly form 
only a small proportion of the pre-war 
dwellings.* 


ТЕСТ8.--Аб a special general meeting, sum- 
moned by the Council under By-law 65,. held 
on Mo 
resolution was moved from the chair :—“ That 


the necessary stops 


of By-law 17 as is required to give effect to 
this resolution." Two members objected, but 
eventually, after a short discussion, the rese- 


Another most important factor govern- 


A Board of Trade Report issued in 1903 


ndon collected from various sources, which 


The proportion in London has always been 
ritain, 


No doubt in the solution of the problem 


As regards the question of fixing the rents 


may be put at 


The problem before us is not only in re- 


For many years the 


——— Ф @—< - 


PROFESSIONAL’ AND TRADE 
SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHI- 


y last at 8 p.m., the following 


sanction of the Privy Council to such revision 


lution was carried unanimously. 
— ee O Ф--4———— 


in the war, but men who served and came back 
eafely, said that the law was that тот might 
permanently commemorate inside the church 
people who had died, but not those who were 
still alive. He thought he might grant faculties 
allowing any document of parchment or other 
material containing the names of such men to 


be hung in a church in a movable frame. 


ж Readers interested should not fail to procure Part 
XI. vol. LII. of the “ Transactions” of the Surveyors' 


Institution, which contains & full report of this most 
valuable paper, which we regret not to be able to give 
more space to, together with an appendix -оп the 


Housing Problem іп Germany.— Ер." 
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FEWER DESIGN UNITS FOR REIN- 


FORCED CONCRETE BUILDINGS. 
The standardising of parts is being used in 


steel mill and factory structures, and it is 
evident that it can, to a certain extent, be 
applied also to reinforced concrete. 


With this in view, the special committee 


on Standardisation of Units of Design of the 
American Concrete Institute, A. B. MacMil- 
lan, chairman, made a study of reducing the 
.umber of units of the same class, thus to 
speed up construction. In a progress report 
to the Institute at the recent convention in 
Chicago, the committee дее gome in- 
teresting information to 

excessive costs under which present construc- 
tion is going on, and how standardisation 
will reduce 
features in the report are abstracted here. 


ow the causes for 


e cost of building. The salient 


STANDARDISATION OF STEEL UNITS. 
In the earlier days of structural steel each 


rolling mill had its own rolls, which varied 
in small details from those of every other 
mill, and which covered an enormous gamut 
of sizes. Designing engineers, in striving for 
economy, as they thought, called for sizes 
varying by a few pounds weight for each 
slig ^ variation of load to be carried, with the 
result :— 


1. That the engineering cost was more ex- 


pensive than necessary. 


2. That tonnage output of the rolling mill 


was reduced, owing to the innumerable 
changes in rolls required. 


3. The work of the fabricating shop, to- 


gether with the opportunity for erroT, was 
greatly increased anne to the possibility of 
mistaking one section fo 

fered only in minor degree. 


r another which dif- 


It was, of course, difficult to get material 


from several different mills and use it inter- 
ары because of the lack of standard- 
isation. t 

multiplicity of shapes and weights put a 
tax on the use of structural steel that was 
unnecessary and undesirable. 


soon became apparent that the 


As a result, the decision to roll only cer- 


tain shapes and надае was reached, and de- 
signers were compel 

and weights to their use. 

a good 4 

occasioned, but to-day we know that the 
change has been justified, that the smaller 
number of sections to be obtained are never- 
theless sufficient for any case that may arise, 
and that economy has gone hand in hand with 


ed to adopt these shapes 
eedless to say, 
eal of agitation and misgiving was 


change. 
The standardisation of structural steel is 
but one example. This has been extended to 
steel sash and other items used in the con- 
struction of buildings. | 


LACK OF STANDARD UNITS. 
The lack of standardisation, with its at- 


tendant brothers, is clearly shown in'the pro- 
ducts of the various brickyards, hardly any 
two of which produce brick of a size and 
colour so nearly alike as to enable them to be 
used interchangeably with the bricks from 
another yard. 
where there is a decided shortage of brick, 
this condition is an unmitigated hardship. 


In а time like the present, 


To-day we are facing an unprecedented de- 
mand for new buildings on the one hand and 
a shortage of materials and labour, a condi- 
tion of congestion and embargoes on the rail- 
roads, and an unrest in the abour field that 
is reflected in a lessened output per man for 
the hours worked. It is, ipe due to the 
shorter hours that there seems also to be a 
falling off in efficiency over that which ob- 
tained before 1916. This can be accounted 
for, a& least partially, if it is remembered that 
even before the war the workmen did not 
hit their full stride the moment the whistle 
blew, neither did they work at full speed to 
the mon.ent of closing at noon or night. 

INEFFICIENCY OF LABOUR. 

The condition of an early finish and a slow 
start obtains to-day, but, owing to the shorter 
day now prevalent it means an actual de- 
crease in the total output compared with the 
output of an equal number of hours for the 
longer day, although in each case, compar- 
ing hour for hour, the men may be working 
at exactly the same rate. | 


The reduction of output is ges M 
and . 


vated by the actual shortage of s 
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unskilled labour. This deficienoy is estimated 
by the brick masons’ union to be not less than 
ten thousand men for their trade alone. Such 
a lack of workmen, in the face of a tremen- 
dous Jemand for workmen, both by builders 
and manufacturers, has a tendency to increase 
the drift from job to job, with the resultin 
effect that new men must constantly be hir 
andeeducated for new duties. It is, or should 
be, quite apparent that in a limited period of 
time it is much harder to teach a man how 
to perform a number of different tasks, and 
obtain satisfactory results each time, than it 
would be to teach one thing, and by constant 
repetition to reach a high standard of 
efficiency. 

It is quite possible to take men of average 
imtelligence and make them good workmen at 
any one job in a very short time, providing 
they are kept at one job without variation. 


REDUCTION OF BAR SIZES. . 


At the present time the bar mills are bein 
forced to reduce the number of sizes an 
kinds of bars rolled. This is largely an eco- 
nomic condition. The men in the rolling mills 
are paid on a tonnage basis; the overhead of 
the mill, too, is charged against the tonnage 
output. The mills, recognising these facts, 
are to-day rolling approximately two-thirds 
of their output in sizes above the 3 in. base 
size and one-third in sizes smaller than base. 

To take a typical case, one ton of $ in. 
round bars would equal 5.320 lineal feet, 
whereas it would equal but 1,350 ft. of 3 in. 
round Unquestionably, the cost of 
labour and overhead on the larger size must 
be much less per ton than that of the smaller. 

It is very probable that for the immediate 
future at least the intermediate 1-16 in. sizes 
will be abandoned, and designers of concrete 
structures will be forced to content themselves 
with sizes that advance by even eighths. 


SPECIAL ORDERS INCREASE COST. 


Citing again the steel sash shops as an 
example of the tendency towards standardisa- 
tion, just so long as the regular stock sash 
with flat heads and horizontal pivoted ven- 
tilators are ordered, a reasonable time of de- 
livery may be obtained. If, however, to 
satisfy a whim of the owner or engineer, 
vertically pivoted ventilators are called fdr, 
the whole operation of the shop is thrown 
out of gear. i 

The workmen in the sash mills are paid a 
regular rate plus a bonus for output. Just 
as long as the work is standard and regular 
the men earn a bonus worth while. Inject, 
however, something special, and the routine 
of the factory stops; the men do not make 
their bonus, with the result of a prompt dis- 
integration of the morale and a great falling 
off of efficiency. | 

Exan.ples may be multiplied, but this will 
suffice to indicate the desirability of stan- 
dardisation, not only in rolling mills and fac- 
tories, but in the closely allied industry, the 
manufacture of buildings. 


MAY BECOME CHEAPER TO USE MORE MATERIALS 
AND LESS LABOUR. 


Constant thought and attention must be 
given to the relative cost of labour and 
materials. | 

In 1916, on an average job, a division of 
the money spent in producing the structure 
would indicate that labour cost about 30 per 
cent. and materials purchased about 70 per 
cent. of the total. To-day the division would 


be approximately 40 per cent. for labour and’ 


60 per cent. for materials, and it is predicted 
that in the near future, owing to the rising 
price of labour, this division may be more 
nearly fifty-fifty. As the labour cost in- 
creases it becomes self-evident that more and 
more material can be used, if thereby labour 
can be reduced. 

To apply this line of reasoning directly to 
the individual parte of a concrete building is 
not simple. It is very difficult to make it 
clearly obvious that where a number of 
beams in a building are of one size, although 
the loading mav vary sufficiently to allow 
decreasing the depth or the width in some 
instances, nevertheless such change. while it 
would undoubtedly save material, would 
probably make the saving at the expense of 
а coneiderable extra cost for labour and 
supervision. 


It is proposed by the committee to submit 
at the next meeting of the American Concrete 
Institute actual design and estimating data 
illustrating the possibilities of а greater 
degree of unification, particularly relative to 
footings, columns and beams. 

HOW SUPPOSED ECONOMIES INCREASE COSTS. 

In the meantime, a few specific instances 
of details that apparently economise but 
actually add to cost will be indicated. 

1.—Blueprints for a building recently sub- 
mitted showed a total of 54 footings. These 
footings were in the form of truncated 
pyramids with & square or rectangular base. 
Blight variations .in the size and 
shape of the base and of the top on 
which the column rested resulted in 
19 separate types of footings. Of this num- 
ber 14 occurred once, 2 occurred twice, 1 
three times, 1 occurred five times, 1 twelve, 
and 1 sixteen times. The footings as detailed 
doubtless saved some concrete over that re- 
quired by simple steps, but the saving was 
made at the cost of some very fussy and 
expensive form work. 

2.—A second example is the case of a 
building with different story heights. 
While this may sometimes be necessary to 
tie into existing buildings, variations of this 
sort require piecing out or cutting off all 
supporting shores under the floor forms, as 
well as the column forms themselves, and is 
an added expense. 

.On another building of flat slab design, with 
circular interior columns, the column caps 
were called for 6 ft. 6 in. in diameter. The 
standard head made by the metal column 
mould companies is 6 ft. in diameter. This 
head was, therefore, a special piece of equip- 
ment, and cost considerably more than the 
standard would. If the head had been made 
the standard 6 ft. diameter, and 4 in. extra 
concrete added to the depth of the plinth, the 
shearing value of the concrete would have 
ibeen the same and the total volume of con- 
crete used would have been no greater, and 
a saving would have been made іп cost. | 

To touch ofi wall and interior columns in 
general, it is undoubtedly economical to keep 
ihe column size unchanged through at least 
two stories, varying the column mix and, ií 
necessary, having some excess strength in the 
upper lift. This is particularly true where 
the columns are square or rectangular and 
wooden forms are used. 

EXPENSIVE EXTERIOR COLUMN DESIGN. 

Still another point in connection with wall 
colamns in flat slab buildings may be illus- 
trated. In the earlier days of flat slab con- 
struction the use of drop panels was largely 
confined to the interior columns, the wall 
beam was built usually entirely above the 
slab, and a simple haunch on the inside face 
of the wall column below the slab sufficed for 
all but extraordinary demands. 

To-day, designs frequently call for a plinth 
at the wall column as well as at the interior. 
As this plinth extends either side of the 
column, it necessitates a small drop beam, 
the depth of the plinth being carried across 
the head of the window, and in order to 
obtain sufficient strength it is also necessary 
to carry the beam above the slab. Probably 
it will not be disputed that this is more ex- 
pensive than a simple beam above the slab, 
and usually performs mo function which 
could not have been adequately arranged in 
a simpler way. 

Another coudition that occasionally arises 
is that where it is specified, gravel can be 
used for aggregate in the floors, beams, etc., 
but that broken stone must be used for 
aggregate in the columns. In-many parts of 
the country gravel is the only easily avail- 
able supply. or it can be purchased more 
economically than broken stone. Under these 
conditions gravel would naturally be desir- 
able, but its use would mean getting aggre- 
gate from different stock piles and routing 
each batch of concrete on the floor so that 
uo gravel concrete was placed in a column. 

The roof of a building also requires care- 
ful attention. It is desirable that the regular 
floor forms be used with as little variation aa 
possible. The story height should be the 
same as that, of the floors below. The ceiling 
should remain flat, and it is a question if 
it is necessary to pitch the upper sürface, 
provided a good job is made of the roofing. 


SUMMARY. 

Footings.—Where the sides of footings are 
s.oped the number of forms to be made should 
be reduced to a minimum Бу utilising the 
same sloped form for footings even when the 
areas of the base courses 'below the sloped 
portion are different sizes. 

In many cases a stepped-up footing with. 

out steel will prove more economical m re 
inforced concrete footings. Care should be 
taken in the use of plain concrete not to ex. 
ceed a reasonable unit in tension. 
. Columns.—]u order to effect economies in 
the form work it will often be found desirable 
to maintain the same cross-section of column 
through several stories. Іп the case of in. 
terior columns where metal forms are used it 
is important that that portion of the metal 
form which adjoins the floor construction ава! 
be uniform in the several stories to avoid the 
ohanging of the floor forms. When metal 
forms are used for imterior columns, the re- 
duction in the size of column, if made at ail. 
should be made in every other story. The 
vertical steel reinforoement should be made 
up of as large bars as are consistent to good 
practice in order that the handling expense 
may be reduced to a minimum. 

Beams and Girders.—In determining the 
depth of beams and girders of floors, a carefu! 
study should be made to determine the depth 
which will give the minimum total cost for 
the reinforcing steel and concrete combined. 
This should be considered, although verv often 
the minimum depth to be used for a certain 
span or the criterion of shear will govern the 
depth actually determined upon. 

n general, the forms for roof construction 
shoull be the same as those for the floors, in 
order to avoid the expense of remaking the 
forms. It is very seldom possible to re 
make the forms and save enough concrete to 
make it worth while. Every effort should be 
made to so plan the construction that form: 
can be used from floor to floor. | 

Story Heights.—From the standpoint of 
economy it is desirable that the story heights 
be such that it wil! not be necessary tn 
lengthen out the column forms to provide tor 
the upper stories. 

Steel Reinforcement.—In order to avoid ex- 
cess of labour costs іп the field, it is desirabie 
to reduce the number of lengths and sizes 01 
reinforcing bars to a minimum, even if in 9 
doing a slight excess in steel reinforcement 15 
sometimes necessitated. In this connection 
the number of bars used in any member 
should фе reduced to a minimum, provided 
all the requirements for bond, etc., are taken 
care о. A minimum number of stirrups ^ 
maximum size should be provided to reduce 
labour cost. 


——— @@— ——— 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. George Woolliscroft. Rhead, R.E., died 
at Ewell Park, Surrey, on the 30th ui. 
Born at Newcastle, Staffs, іп 1855, he served a 
probationary period at Minton's China Works, 
and after two years' studv at the Royal Train: 
ing College travelled in France and Italy and 
produced a series of studies of Norman and 
Breton peasant life, which were exhibited at 
the Royal Academy and other galleries. For 
a time he was engaged in designing for stained 
glass, and made designs for windows т 
Chichester Cathedral and other public build. 
ings.. Аз a painter he did much mural deco 
ration, and examples of his work in this direc- 
tion are to be seen at the Holloway College. 
the Guildhall, and the Falstaff Club. Mr. 
Rhead was a more or less regular exhibitor 
at the Royal Academy for forty years, and is 
represented this year by а picture in oi 
entitled “Тһе Advent of Winter." He was 
headmaster of the Putney. Borough Poly- 
technic, and Norwood Schools of Art, a mem- 
ber of the Art Workers’ Guild, a member of 
the Council of the Arts and Crafts Society. 
and an examiner under the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

— ——— > Ф @—<— —————— 


The following have been elected members ct 
the Royal Institute о Painters in Water 
Colours: —Mr. George ‘Houston, R.S.A. 
R.S.W., Mr. Sutton Palmer, and Mr. William 
Pitcher. Membership of the Royal Institute 
is limited to 100, exclusive of honorary ana 
lady members. 
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THE NATIONAL PEACE THANKS- 
GIVING SERVICE ON THE STEPS 
OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 
JULY 6, 1919. 

This commemorative decoration occu- 
pies the position of honour in Gallery III. 
of the Royal Academy this year. The 
anel has been painted by Mr. Frank O. 

isbury for erection in the Royal Ex- 
change. This is the third time that the 
same painter has received the commission 
for contributing to the national mural 
records ranged round the cortile of the 
same building. The moment selected is 
when the Archbishop of Canterbury is 

iving the blessing from the steps of St. 
uls Cathedral. The King solemnly 
stands bowed before all his people. Queen 

Mary, Queen Alexandra, the Prince of 

Wales, Prince Albert, and Princess 

Mary аге grouped on the steps. Others 

who participate in the service include the 

Bishop of London, Dean Inge, Arhdeacon 

Holmes, Canon Simpson, Canon Alexan- 

der, Sir John McClure, Dr. Barber, and 

Dr. Kilgour. These last three named re- 

present the Nonconformist churches, while 
the Lord Mayor, representing the City of 

London, bears the famous civic sword. In 

the foreground are seen the State trum- 
peters. The decorative composition is 
boldly conceived, including two of the 
massive columns of Wiren's great west 
portal, the temporary red and gold canopy 
being included. The depth of the interior 
of the cathedral, lit up with a shaft of 

gold, makes a striking background as a 

setting to this historic scene. Тһе 
elaborate copes of the Archbishop ot 

Canterbury and the Bishop of London, 

while furnishing a contrast, do not detract 

from the central figures. The King 18 

wearing naval uniform. On a tablet be- 
neath. inscribed in gold, are the words, 
quoted from the order of the: service, 

“Not unto us, not unto us, but unto Thy 

name give the praise." After the exhibi- 
tion at Burlington House closes, the panel 
will be presented to the City by the donor, 

Sir Horace Brooks Marshall. 


PROPOSED CHEMICAL LABORA- 
TORIES, LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY. 

We give the Royal Academy view and 
a sheet of plans of this building, which is 
io be erected on an excellent site about 
165 feet by 186 feet, with frontages to 
Brownlow Street, Dansie Street, and Pem- 
broke Street. The greater part of it will 
be five stories in height, with an addi- 
tional story over à part of the Dansie 
Street front, in the centre of which the 
principal entrance is placed. Two subsi- 
diary entrances, giving direct access to the 
staircases, are also provided. The front- 
age line will be set back from the street 
line on three sides, a sunk area being 
provided, which gives good light and ven- 
tilation to the lower ground floor rooms. 
The general arrangement of the building 
18 of the simplest character, and every en- 
deavour has been made to provide the 
maximum amount of working space at a 
minimum of cost consistent with efficiency. 
Direct access to the lower ground floor 
15 provided by means of two entrances 
from Dansie Street, one from Brownlow 
Street, and a ‘fourth entrance, for heavy 
goods, from Pembroke Street. On this 
floor in the centre of the building a large 
lecture theatre for 325 and a small 
theatre for 100 students are provided. 
wth a preparation room adjoining and 
common to both. In the wing o? the 
building facing Pembroke Street are 
placed the boiler-house, mechanical work- 
shop, carpenters' shop. Inthe wing facing 
. Brownlow Street the following labora- 


assıstants’ rooms. 
prises two large senior laboratories, several 


balance, 
classroom, professors rooms, etc. On 


the Pembroke Street front. 
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tories are provided : spectroscopic, optical, 
electro analysis, gas analysis, autoclave. 
The remaining rooms comprise a large 
museum, and locker rooms and lavatories 
for men and, women students. 
ground floor is approached by the prin- 
cipal entrance, and two side entrances, 
leading directly into the entrance hall. 
The hall, which is 16 feet wide. runs 
parallel with Dansie Street, and gives 
access to the back of the large lecture 
theatre, men and women students' cloak 
rooms adjoining the entrances, and at 
either end to the two staircases serving 
the upper floors. A goods lift and pas- 
senger lift are placed near the staircases, 
and run the whole height oi the building. 
On this floor are also provided two large 
laboratories for inorganic chemistry, pre- 


The upper 


paration rcoms, balance rooms, several 
research laboratories,  professors' and 
The first floor com- 


laboratories, preparation, 
store, and combustion rooms, 


research 


the second floor a large laboratory for first- 


year students, 94 feet by 52 feet, occupies 
the greater part of the Brownlow Street 


frontage, a laboratory for ''large opera- 
tions" of similar size being placed along 
The remain- 
der of the floor is mainly compnised of 
research laboratories. Further research 
laboratories are provided for on the third 


floor, and on the fourth floor a caretaker's 
house and staff rooms. 
use reinforced concrete in the construction 
of the piers, columns, and beams, and the 
floors and staircases will be fire-resisting 


It is proposed to 


throughout. The exterior of the building 


will be of brick, with stone dressings most 


sparingly used. Тһе elevators are of a 


very simple character, designed after the 
manner of the Georgian period. 
been felt that in the design of the build- 


It has 


ing, utility should have first consideration. 
If any architectural effect be achieved, it 
should be by good proportion and the use 
of suitable materials, and without re- 


course to elaborate and costly ornament. 


are Messıs. Briggs and 
Royal Liver 


The architects 

Thornely, ЕЕ.В.І.В.А., 

Building, Liverpool. 
.— t @@— 


SEW AGE.* 
A Chadwick lecture, at the Town Hall, 
Colchester, Wednesday, May 12, 1920. 


Chairman, A. Owen Ward, Esq., Mayor of 
Colchester. 

The lecturer began by pointing out that 
man's habit of congregating in great cities 
gives rise to some very difficult problems. He 
needs a constant supply of food, water, and 
light; and the gives off a vast quantity of 
waste products, which must be promptly dis 
posed of. 

Moses laid down а code of sanitary law 
which it would ‘be hard to improve upon, but 
it is not applicable to the crowded conditions 
of modern life. These are best met by the 
water-carr age system, under which the clean 
water which is supplied to a town returns 
ultimatelv to the sewers charged with every 
conceivable kind of pollution. 

When sewers were first laid the sewage was 
discharged without treatment of any kind 
into tke rivers, some of which soon became 
little better than open sewers The water 
in these was indescribably filthy and laden 
with floating solids. Putrescent deposits 
formed on the beds of the rivers, and offensive 
gases were given off. The water was robbed 
of its oxygen, and could no longer support 
fish life. The conditions became so intolerable 
that an outcry at last arose, and a succession 
of Royal Commissions and Committees was 
set up to find a remedy. Rivers Pollution 
Prevention Acts were passed; and in due 


* By Arthur J. Martin, M.Inst.C.E, F.G.S., 


F.R.San.Inst., President Association of Managers of 
Sewage Disposal Works, Past President Institution of 


Sanitary Engineers. 


turned hopefully towards | ° 
hey expected not only to get rid of their 
sewage, but to obtain a profit from 1t. 


organisms. 


tion of sewage. 


of foul organic matter is essentiall 


purify our sewage. 
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course the purification of sewage was seri- 


ously taken in hand. 


For a whole generation progress was slow 
and uncertain. The purification of sewage 


is the Dark Continent of the engineer, and 


far a long time we had no clear idea of what 


we were aiming at. 


At the outeet the eyes of local authorities 
sewage farms. 


These 
hopes in the great majority of cases were 
doomed to be blasted. Sewage farms may 
pay in India or the desert regions of America, 
but in our humid climate the land can rarely 
deal with the enormous volumes of water 
which the sewers bring down. 

Next came chemical prec:pitations. Great 
expectations were entertained о! the 
manurial value of the sludge. But the 
fertilising matter in eludge, like the gold in 
sea water, is present in such exceedingly 
minute quantities as to be all but valueless. 
Precipitation, moreover, removes only that 
poriton of the polluting matter which ie pre- 
sent in a solid form. Ву far the greater 
part of it remains dissolved in the liquid. 

We have floundered on from one failure to 
another, and wasted money by the million. 
We have tried to sweep back the Atlantic 
with a mop. Nature ¡provides myriads of 


tiny scavengers to deal with our waste pro- 


ducts. and the first thing we did was to 


kill off the scavengers. 


Nature is a consummate manager. Through 
countless ages she has provided bountifully 
for the living creatures wbich inhabit this 
globe. She has only a small quantity of 
material to feed them on, but she uses the 
same materials over and over again. And 
she keeps her house clean. Nature estab- 
lishes a routine—a balance. Man blunders 
into her orderly household. He robs her 
coal cellar and her larder, and he makes а 
terrible mess. And he has not in the ¡east 
realised what he has been doing. 

The modern art of sewage purification con- 


sists of the utilisation of those natural agents 


which we have ignored or even combated in 


the past. Pasteur was the first to point out 
that fermentation is the outcome of the life 
processes of certain exceedingly minute 


Warington end Winogradzky fol- 
lowed with their investigations into the pro- 
duction of nitrates in the soil It remained to 
turn their discoveries to practical account 

There are two distinct stages in the purifica- 
The liquid must first be 
freed from its suspended solids; the dissolved 
polluting matter must then be rendered harm- 
less. The first operation is a mechanical, and 
the second a chemical one. The purification 
a process 
Nature herself stands ready to 

The task of the sewage 
works engineer is to provide her with suitable 
workshops. 

The septic tank is the workshop in which 

the first stage of the purification is carried 
out: It is simply a chamber, closed or open, 
and large enough to hold about one day's 
flow. It із kept constantly full, and the 
sewage passes through it continuously, but 
so slowly as to be virtually at rest. The solids 
separate themselves from the liquid, rising to 
the surface or falling to the bottom, according 
to their specific gravity. They are then 
fiercely attacked by the microbes which are 
cultivated in the tank, and most of the organic 
matter is ultimately liquefied or resolved into 
gas. Where the sewage is purelv domestic 
nearly the whole of the organic solids may be 
destroyed ; but where mud or other insoluble 
matter finds its way into the tanks a good 
deal of sludge may remain to be dealt with. 
The organisms employed in the septic tank 
are “ anaerobic "—they thrive in the absence 
of oxvgen. Other methods of '' preliminary 
treatment" have been devised in which the 
sewage is dealt with under more or less 
“ aerobic" conditions. Larger forms of life, 
such as insects and worms, also play their 
part. 
PA the Town Hall, Colchester, Thursday, 
May 15, 1920, chairman. Alderman E. A. 
Blaxill ‘chairman of the Roads and Drainage 
Committee). 

Speaking of the stages of sewage purifica 
tion, the lecturer said :— 


of oxidation. 
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by "filtration ”. or “ broad irrigation,” the 


spaces between the particles of material were 


, outlet is never closed ; and the effluent, which 


` teria establish themselves are replaced by par- 
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In the second stage of the purification | of the sewage works manager was the pro- 2 
aerobic conditions are essential, for the work | duction of a satisfactory eflluent. That dif- Our Office Cable. 
š ——9——— 


consists in oxidising the products of the de- | ficulty has now been solved, and the problem 
composition which takes place in the first 
stage. To effect this üt is necessary to bring 
the polluting matter to be oxidised into in- 
timate contact with atmospheric oxygen in 
the presence of the organisms whereby the 
polluting matter and the oxygen are brought 
into combination. This contact may be 
brought about in a large ibody of water, in 
the soil, or in a “filter?” constructed for the 


which now confronte him is the economical ЕР 
disposal of his sludge. He runs it into] А process for hardening soft wood, preserv. 
lag t Pr a ey E 5. ing it against attack by vermin, and Ёге-ргосі- 
Now and then, if he is lucky, а farmer will | ing it, patented Бу A. Lambert, 46, Via vis 
cart some of it away; but more often it is | goriana, Rome, consists 101 impregnating е 
а source of great trouble, anxiety, and | wood with a solution of metallic salts, such 


“Усаа as ап ammoniacal solution of copper and zinc 
ere is no “best process” of sewage | salts, mixed with borax, potassium chromate, 
treatment. very case mast Us deal with and cement powder, with or without a small 
on Ба own merite. ` And after the appro- proportion of salicylic acid and sodium 
priate method has been selected, everything fluoride. А suitable impregnating-mixture 
depends upon the care with which the de- comprises 4 to 6 parts by weight of copper 
tails. ave worked out, and above all on the salts and 2 to 4 parts of zinc salta dissolved 
subsequent mahagement of the works. The|;, strong ammonia, 2 to 3 parts of ‘borax and I 
greatest credit is due to the managers of our to 2 parts of potassium chromate dissolved in 
sewage works for the results which they | 10 20 parts of water, and 5 to 10 parts oí 
have obtained in the face of the difficulties 


caused bv the war. | Portland or like cement. 
The «ыс from а well designed, properly 


Applications for the R.E. War Memorial 
managed purification works is uniformly un жағын may now be sent to the Secre- 
clear, inoffensive, and non-putreecible; but|tary, R.E. War Benefits Committee, R.E. 
it is not a drinking water. The danger from | Institute, Chatham. The committee, in ad- 
sewage pollution lies, not in its offensiveness, | judicating upon these applications, will give 
but in the possible presence of the germs of | primary consideration to the necessity of the 
certainty by amy purification process in | for children of oficere amd other ranks d 
certaint any punfication process in| for і cers - other 
жопа Md ‘Where absolute certainty is | Royal ineers, including R rs, Speci 
required, as, for instance, in the case of ал | Reserve, Territorial Force, and New Army, 
outfall above a source of water supply от | who before the war were in a position to send 
gibus Enid laying, it can -— be gerri шы со to ра “ore г Tenable 
i ilising the sewage, either 'by tween the ages en eighteen years, 
filtration throu à gh ce ph the application | the оао be reviewed EEE 
of a chemical such as lime in excess or | Ten scho ips at present av й 5и 
chloride of lime. But the sterilisation of the | Scholarships of £15 per annum, for children 
sewage will go for nothing if there are any |of Warrant Officers, N.C.O.'s, and men, to 
storm overflows which any untreated | assist the children to go on to a technical or 
sewage, however dilute, is liable to escape. |secondary school. Tenable between the ages 

There is no other art, хи. the possible | of thirteen and poser акі o scholar- 
exception of that of war, which approaches | ships at present available. “С” ener 
the purification of sewage in the diversity of Болака ‚ at present limited to one of £40, 
the means whereby the end in view may ое and two of £15, under the same conditions as 
attained, or the kaleidoscopic changes which | “А” and “В” respectively. Applications 
it has кл Have we at last reached о P ү, in эн TE ай мээн 
finality? In the light of all that has hap- | sho recelv y June 1, . Forms 
pened in the Sedan would be rash аса application сап be obtained from the secre 
to say that there are no fresh surprises іп | фату. For the грав. owing to the large 
store for us. number of casualties in the Great War, 

The sanitarian is notoriously a wasteful | issue of these scholarships will be confined to 
animal ially in his dealings with |children or dependents of officers and other 
sewage. Sear by year we draw heavily on ranks, either killed in action, died of wounds, 
the fertility of our soil; year by year plant-|or disease contracted in the Service, or perms- 
аз. to the value of а scoge of million ponura nently disabled therein. 

8 unused and unheeded out to sea. e TRE : 
male god te fom By the e of ar оте an aitas Тш, МИ Ора БЫТЫ Н 
manures, but these are fast becoming ех- | lio sum required being subscribed, Only 
hausted, and what have we to take their | 06 Sum req T Lx 

lucet Tha we ste ol £162,925 was raised, compared wit 
E наад he dis ЭР ¥ «Ч Lans 0! | £5,000,000 required for the current year for 
what, a nr of feod means to а teeming | housing. purposes, "ho Housing Commit 
forward with complacency to the day ‘when 5 нү? the aut “of vg e ANE: pss local 
hole nation, maddened (by hunger, will curse ee d хашин! 
the thriftleesness which haa robbed 8, of the |2uthoritien have endeavoured meu 
: to raise the amounts required by me: 
necessaries of life? lv di a housing bonds campaign, as rug by 
«І know, he went on, the old «Шу се the Government, to finance them from State 

What has posterity done for me? | ,3, {funds to the extent of the ascertained d» 
should I take any гийн олг 25 geese “ | ficiency between the anfount secured by 
Let a. he qais , мо i ass housing bonds and the amount required 5! 
au Re io onto wad «ордор the heroes of | 1098108 purposes. 
science, the men who won our liberties, the 
founders of modern medicine, Edwin Chad- 
wick and his fellow-workers in sanitation. We | 
can never repay our debt to those men; but 
shall we mot recognise our duty to those who 
will come after us? | 

Inquiries concerning this course are kindly 
allowed to Mrs. Councillor P. R. Green, 17, 
Beverley Road, Colchester, and further par- 
ticulars of Chadwick public lectures may be 
obtained of the Secretary, Mrs. Aubrey 
Richardson, O.B.E., at the offices of the Trust, 
40 (6th) Queen Amne’s Chambers, West- 
minster, S.W.l. 

— eae ee— — —— 

Replying in Parliamentary Papers to a ques: 
tion p er he is yet ready to introduce 4 
Bil to ration housing accommodation, Dr.| 
Addison states that he does not think a pro- 
posal of the kind would be practicable. 

The Wealdstone Council have refused to carry 
out the modifications suggested iby the ¡Housing 
Board in en viue типа sigo Ва A 
surveyor said that the suggestions of t T heon was given after the ceremony 
а, ыы ака Uu m London Supa of the bride's parents. 


dealt with the subject laid down certain 
ratios of diluting water to sewage, varying 
with the amount of treatment which the 
latter received before discharge. Where the 
volume of the river is 500 times that of the 
sewage all standards may be waived, and 
the sewage discharged in a crude condition. 
Rivers large enough to receive the untreated 
sewage ой a great city are rare in this 
country, but are common in Germany and 
the United States. 

Land may be used to purify sewage either 


sewage in the former case percolating down- 
wards through the soil; and in tho latter 
merely passing over its surface. Which of 
these two methods is used depends on the 
openness or the reverse, of the soil and sub- 
soil, and land of the right quality is rarel y 
available in sufficient area to purify the 
eewage of a large town. 

In the absence of suitable land recourse is 
generally had to artificial filters, constructed 
of broken clinker, destructor slag, or similar 
material. The material itself takes little or 
no part in the purification, but it serves as 
the home for the “ nitrifying bacteria " which 
bring about the combination of the dissolved 

lluting matter and the oxygent of the air. 

n the filtration of sewage three things are 

essential—an adequate ply of air, free 
drainage, and a uniform distribution of the 
sewage over the filter The earlier filters, or 

contact beds," as they were called, were 
provided with inlet and outlet valves, and the 


successively filled with sewage effluent, held 
full, emptied, and left to drain and aerate. 
In the later type, or “ trickling filter,” the 


is showered on to the filter from fixed jets or 
a revolving arm trickles down in thin films 
over the surfaces of the particles of material 
and passes away continuously. A good filter 
effects a purification of 80 or,90 per cent., and 
И the preliminary tank treatment is efficiently 
carried out the filtering material will remain 
clean for many years. Trickling filters are 
generally to be preferred to contact beds, but 
in certain situations the latter may be the 
more advantageous. 

It is the unexpected which always happens. 
Scarcely had engineers settled down to septic 
(or sedimentation) tanks and trickling filters 
as the standard means for purifying sewage 


“activated sludge” process. Sludge, which 
had always been the bugbear of the sewage 
works manager, suddenly became his chief 
ally. In place of tanks followed by filters, 
the purification of the sewage is carried to 
completion in a tauk. The activated sludge 
tank is virtually a fluid contact bed. e 
lumps of clinker on which the nitrifying bac- 


ticles of sludge. This sludge, after being 
* activated ' by blowing air through it for 
several days, is placed in the tank with the 
sewage, through which air is then forced for 
some hours. After a time, varying with the 
strength of the sewage, the character of the 
latter адзе рэц anged. It is no longer 
offensive, and is in fact indistinguishable from 
an ordinary filtered effluent. The new pro- 
cess has been very favourably received both 
in this country and in America. Its chief draw- 
back is the great bulk of the resultant sludge 
and the difficulty of drying it. j 

A generation ago the chief preoccupation 
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Natural indignation was expressed at 
Tuesday's meeting of the London County 
Council at the stipulation of the Ministry 
of Health that the Council's new houses at 
Roehampton shall have rooms not more 
than 8 ft. high. Mr. Gosling protested 
against the creation of more slums, and 
Major Gray urged the Council to tell the 
Ministry of Health they could “keep their 
State grant." Mr. E. M. Dence said the 
borough councils as well as the County 
Council had had to face the overriding 
methods of the Ministry. A resolution was 
unanimously approved in [favour of a 
height of 8 ft. 6 in., and asking the Minis- 
try to receive a deputation. It was stated 
that the Council had built twenty-four 
houses since the war, and that by Monday 
108 people would be in occupation of them. 
We trust the London County Council will 
stick to its guns and refuse most empha- 
tically to build unhealthy houses. 


— 


The Bishop of London's somewhat 
autocratic reply to the indignant re- 
monstrances oi the Court cf Common 
Council is not an encouraging one, and 
his appeal to the citizens of London for 
more money for the Church is somewhat 
mistimed, we fear. It may be true, as 
the Morning Post says, that the “ Church 
is in dire need of money, and is reduced, 
во to speak, to selling her ancestors," 
and that “ it would be well if the Church, 
which is also appealing to the public for 
the gift of a large sum of money, could 
formulate a scheme for the betterment of 
her financial system, in default of which 
it will be difficult to enlist publie sup- 
port, either for the appeal for monetary 
help or for the proposals of the Commis- 
sioners in respect of the City churehes.”” 
We think it will be very difficult, while 
the Church has no better regard for the 
good provision made by the dead and 
gone citizens of London to provide fitting 
buildings for her services than to scrap 
churches wholesale in the face of the fact 
that her clergy who can and will work 
have no difficulty in beneficially utilising 
many it is sought to destroy. 


An interim report will shortly be pre- 
sented by the Departmental Committee 
on Smoke Abatement, of which Lord 
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It finds ihat the 
home fires which kept burning account 
for half the volume of smoke, and more 
than half the volume of poison in the 
The much- 
abused factory chimney is a less culpable 
Addison will doubtless at 


ranges in his new houses. According to 


figures given in the report, Manchester 
spends 744. per house per week more than 
Harrogate (vr an annual sum of a quarter 


of a million) on washing materials, and 


| its laundresses stand over the washtub an 
extra amount of 668 years in every twelve 
months, thanks to the defiling smoke-pall 


which too often hangs over it. Leeds, 
similarly, enjoys 17 per cent. less sun- 
shine than the country folk who live four 
miles beyond its boundaries. Dr. Addi- 
son's new houses (when we get them) will 
doubtless be smokeless ? 


In his presidential address at the 
annual meeting of the Midland Students' 
Society of the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants (Incorpora- 
ied) at Dudley last Saturday, Mr. A. W. 
Harley (Dudley borough treasurer) 
said :—Those students who came from 
Birmingham could understand the diffi- 
culty of raising money locally for 
Relying on the Government’s 
promise to finance authorities with a 
rateable value of less than £200,000, 
Dudley had embarked upon a Housing 
Bonds scheme. The result of Birming- 
ham's big effort and the experience of 
other large towns was, however, at pre- 
sent very disappointing, but not very sur- 
prising. The total indebtedness of most 
boroughs would presently bear faint re- 
semblance to the comparatively small 
amounts of pre-war days, and before long 
Шеу would probably be faced with 
further responsibilities by the transfer of 
the work of the administration of the 
Poor-law.. Sir George Bean, who pre- 
sided, said the question of financing 
housing schemes was а’ very awkward 
affair. Не instanced the failure of the 
Housing Bonds scheme at Birmingham 
and elsewhere, remarking that this was 
simply due to the fact that there was no 
co-ordination between the various Govern- 
ment departments issuing requests for 
bouds, inasmuch as immediately Housing 
Bonds were issued at 6 per cent. the 
Treasury issued bills at 7 per cent. If it 
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. 402! Onslow Village, near Guildford, Surrey. 


Strand, W.C.2 


Walter J. Tapper, Е.В.І.В.А., 
Tapper, A.R.I.B.A., Architects, Royal Academy, 
1920. 

Some of 
the houses. Views, plans, and elevation. Messrs. 
Knapp-Fisher, Powell and Russell, Architects. 
Also photographie view of the High Street, 
Guildford, showing the site of the Estate in the 
distance. 
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had not been for every mistake the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had made during 
the last few months they would have got 
their money for housing. И there were 


to be a secure country and contented 


workers the latter must have houses, and 
until they had them there would be a 
mercilessly dissatisfied cominunity who 
would constitute a danger to all classes. 
That, doubtless, is true, but it is also 
true that the phenomenal rise in the cost 
of labour, accompanied by а decreased 
product, is only a less fatal hindrance to 
housing than the financial policy of the 
Government. 


Serious overcrowding exists in the area 
of the Bredbury and Romiley District 
Council. The need for further accommo- 
dation was recognised, and steps taken 
before August of last year. The require- 
ments were returned at 450 houses, and 
this return was approved by the Ministry 
of Health. Тһе Council purchased 22 
acres of building land for £1,820. This 
was early last year, but not a single house 
has yet been built, not even a start made. 
In August, 1919, the surveyor's plans and 
estimates of costs of streets and sewering 
of £9,563 were approved by the Council. 
The surveyor's lay-out of the land and 
estimates, etc., for street works, etc., were 
approved by the Housing Commissioner, 
and the whole of the money reauired for 
the purchase of land and street works was 
borrowed locally at 54 per cent. The Coun- 
cil appointed architects, and co-opted six 
ladies on the Housing Committee to assist 
with their views on the designing of the 
houses. The architects' designs were ap- 
proved by the Housing Commissioner on 
August 29, 1919, and on September 17, 
1919, a tender amounting to £88,995 for 
the building of 90 houses was accepted by 
the Council, and. sent to the Housing Com- 
missioner for his observations and report. 
The Housing Commissioner refused to 
sanction this tender, contending that it 
was excessive in price. On January 12, 
1920, a revised tender, amounting to 
£76,683 for the 90 houses, based on Sep- 
tember prices of labour and materials, was 
accepted bv the Council and the Housing 
Commissioner. On interviewing the con- 
tractor to settle terms of contract, he re- 
fused to accept Clause 40 of the model 
farm, there being no provision therein for 
a percentage of profit on the increases 
allowed under this clause for increased 
costs of labour and materials. On March 3, 
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1920, the Housing Commissioner stated 
that the Ministry would under no circum- 
stances allow the payment of a percentage 
of profit claimed by the contractor, and 
suggested an interview of a Council de- 
pufation, contractor, and architects with 
the Housing Commissioner. On March 5, 
1920, an interview took place at which it 
was agreed that the contractor should put 
“іп a revised firm tender to include all in- 
creases 10 labour and materials to date of 
signing contract. Revised tender amount. 
ing to £94,000 for the 90 houses based on 
this arrangement has been received, and 
now the Housing Commissioner has re- 
fused to recommend its acceptance owing 
to its being considered excessive in price. 
It is now suggested that the Council ad- 
vertise for further tenders based on the 
same conditions obtaining as regards the 
one received of £94,000. On March 29, 
1920, the Council wrote Dr. Addison, giving 
him a résume of the position, pointing out 
where, in their opinion, the responsibility 
lor delay occurred. No acknowledgment 
or reply to this letter has been received. 
From the foregoing statement it will be 
observed (comments the Council) that had 
the Ministry of Health sanctioned the 
tender of 588,995 submitted to them in 
September, 1919, not only would houses 
have by this time been built and ready 
for occupation, but the district would also 
have secured better houses and have saved 
a matter of over £5,000. 


Local authorities throughout the 
Eastern Counties are greatly perplexed 
by the report of last Wednesday week's 
proceedings of the Walsingham District 
Council. The Walsingham Council has 
buiit a number of houses at Fakenham. 
and after much consideration decided 
upon rents which, in the judgment of the 
local authority, represent the limit of 
what can be paid by the agricultural 
workers, for whom the houses have been 
riovided. So high was that limit that 
numbers of applications which had been 
made for houses were withdrawn when the 
rents were announced, on the ground that 
they were rents bevond the applicants’ 
means and the number of applications 
still persisted in was barely sufticient to 
provide the Council with tenants for the 
number of houses built. Now the Minis- 
try of Health, apparently knowing 
nothing of the local circumstances, steps 
in and condemns these rents as insuth- 
cient, and insists upon new rents being 
fixed on a much higher seale. These new 
rents work out at £1 а week, for agricul- 
tural labourers a sum which the Walsing- 
bam Council rightly describes as being 
out of all proportion to the labourers’ 
ability to pay. The immediate result of 
this insistence on impossible rents is that 
the Council decided last Friday to incur 
no further obligations by proceeding with 
any housing scheme until this question of 
rents js settled. Mr. George Edwards, at 
the Council meeting, expressed the opinion 
that this action on the part of the Minis- 
try of Health will tend “to stop housing 
enterprises throughout the length and 


, bine to resist it. 


“ THE DOCUMENT" OF 1858. 

We do not want to pose as prophets of 
evil, but we cannot shut our eves to the 
probability that we are within sight of as 
disastrous an outcome of present labour 
agitation, in connection, at any rate, with 
our own great group of industries, as para- 
lysed the building tıades in 1859. It is 
“© sixty years since "' England was slowly 
recovering frem the baleful effects of the 
Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny. 
Favoured to a greater extent than to-day 
by statesmen who knew their business, and 
by financiers who refrained from adding to 
the burdens of Capital and Labour alike 
by the reckless expenditure and capricious 
control which is paralysing us at the pre- 
sent time, the country was slowly but 
steadily emerging from its troubles when 
it was startled by the obvious intentions of 
Napoleon the Third to make our own 
shores the ultimate battlefields of the vast 
military Powers of Europe ; and, thrusting 
aside the indifference of the War Office, 
the nation responded enthusiastically and 
patriotically to the call to arms, and the 
great Volunteer movement, as we believed 
then, and have always believed since, 
changed the programme of the perpetrator 
of the coup d'état, and diverted his atten- 
tion to other schemes of aggrandisement, 
which ended with his downfall in 1870. We 
remember in our issue of May 6, 1859, our 
own appeal, especially to the professional 
classes, and the alacrity with which it, 
and those made by the clearer-sighted of 
the time of our leading contemporaries, 
was responded to, and with satisfaction 
that the solidity of that response was most 
marked amongst architects, and never lan- 
guished, even when in after years the 
danger seemed to have passed. We recall 
with satisfaction especially the exertions 
of Colonel Edis and Lacy Ridge and others 
to raise the Artists” Corps, with which so 
many architects were associated, to lift it 
to and keep it in the very front rank of 
fitness which enabled it to achieve the 
splendid service it rendered in the late 
war, and which was so markedly recog- 
nised by Lord French, and we trust that 
the King's spirited appeal last week to 
those responsible for the success of the Ter- 
ritorial Army 16:18 sought to raise to-day 
will not lack their support. 

In 1859, as we have said, as now, we 
had grave labour troubles. For some 
eighteen months there had been a persis- 
tent agitation for a nine-hours, instead 
of a ten-hours day in the building trades, 
but with the same wages, and for the right 
of the trade unions to coerce and exclude 
workmen who were averse to strikes. 
During that period frequent letters and 
comments thereon will be found in our 
volumes of 1858 and 1859. On April 20. 
1859. a meeting of the London Master 
Builders, at Freemasons’ Tavern. resolved 
to refuse the demand for the nine-huurs 
day. Some were inclined to concede it, 
but from the speeches of its advocates at 
various public demonstrations 1 was so 
evident that a strike was intended the 
majority carried the day. In our issue 
of Мау 27, 1859, we insisted “ that the 
right conquered to work for no more than 
nine hours would be illusorv and a 
mockery if there were no more work to 
give out." Very soon the truth of that 
prediction was disastrouslv demonstrated. 
In our issue of July 22, 1859, appeared a 
peremptory demand from the leaders of the 
Nine Hours League, in five leading build 
ing firms, and on the same date, com- 
menting thereon, we remarked it was evi- 
dent the men were preparing for their 
further long-meditated struggle, and 
equally so that the employers would com- 
On the same day a de- 


breadth of the country ” and it is difficult | putation of the men waited on Messrs. 


tu see how it can result otherwise. 


George Trollope and Sons and demanded 


an answer. They were courteously re- 
ferred to the decision of the Master 
Builders, at Freemasons’ Tavern, on April 
20. On the following Monday morning 
about 400 of Messrs. Trollope's men 
struck, ostensibly because one of them who 
had signed the demand had been sum- 
marily «lischarged—an allegation which 
Mr. Trollope denied. 

А great meeting of the London Master 
Builders was promptly held on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday at Freemasons' Hall, 
Mr. Henry Lee presiding, a full report of 
which was given in our issue of July 29, 
1859, at which, after full discussion, the 
following resolution was carried and a 
committee of twenty appointed to-carry it 
into effect :— 

“Тһе men іп the employ of Messrs. Trol- 
lope and Sons having struck for the purpose 
of obtaining the payment of ten hours for 
nine hours' work, and it appearing to this 
meeting that it is the intention of the con- 
ference of the building trades to order strikes 
to take place occasionally of the men in the 
employ of other masters—resolved that it is 
the opinion of this meeting that, in order to 
combat the movement which has arisen, the 
Metropolitan builders are compelled to close 
their establishments on August 6; but, taking 
into consideration the great number of men 
who «discountenance the Society, that a com- 
mittee of twenty be appointed to consider the 
best means of opening the doors again to 
such men as may be willing to work, inde- 
pendent of and nøt subject to the dictation 
of апу society interfering with the labour of 
the working man, and that this meeting, at 
its rising, do adjourn to a day that may be 
appointed by the committee." 

That many men all over the country 
did disapprove of the action of the 
strikers was evident from letters we re- 
ceived at the time, notably one from Mr. 
John Plummer, of Kettering, 'which we 
printed on p. 698 of our 1ssue of July 29. 
1859, and which is well worth reading to- 
day, especially that portion of it devoted 
to a criticism of the ‘‘ Metropolitan 
Building Association," by which the 
strikers proposed to inaugurate ‘ Direct 
Labour," on much the same lines as is 
being experimented with to-day in con- 
nection with housing. Another of his 
letters appeared on p. 718 of our issue of 
August 5, 1859. At a second meeting oi 
the Master Builders a “Notice ” was 
issued to the workmen—contemptuously 
styled “Тһе Document," —by Mr. George 
Potter, by which it was resolved. to close 
all works and to reauire all applicants 
for emplovment to “ pledge their word " 
to observe the following :— 

“ MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT, 

“Т declare that I am not now, nor will I 
during the continuance of my engagement 
with you become a member of or support any 
society which directly or indirectly interferes 
with the arrangements of this or any other 
establishment. ur the hours or terms of 
labour. and that I recognise the right of em- 
ріоуегв and emploved individually to make 
апу trade engagements оп which they agree." 

Every workman will be distinctly required 
to pledge his word to the observance of these 
conditions, and on his name being entered on 
the file of the engagement book, and the dupli. 
cate engagement detached and handed to him, 
he may resume work. 

Indignation meetings, deputations to the 
Government, speeches in Parliament, and 
threatened riots followed. Ап ‘ Ant!- 
Strike Committee," consisting of builders 
foremen алд non-society men was formed, 
which issued a manifesto declaring readı- 
ness to accept “ The Document." Early 
in September the masters resolved to open 
their works, but only to such workmen as 
were prepared to accept or assent to И. 
Before the end of September it was evident 
that large numbers of men were returning 
to work under the terms of “ The Doci- 
ment." The masons, especially, had had 
enough of the eight weeks' lock-out, and 
the secretary of the Masons' Society made 
a proposition, at an interview with Mr. 
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Myers, which he communicated to the 
Masters’ Executive Committee offering the 
return of the masons to work ten hours a 
day as before if ‘‘ The Document’ was 
dispensed with, The masters declined, 
stating that upwards of 10,000 ‘men were 
back to work under its conditions. By 
October 22, 12,226 men had returned to 
work under the conditions of ‘‘ The Docu- 
ment." By November 11 the number had 
mcreased to over 16,000. On December 5 
the masters met and resolved once again 
not to withdraw ‘‘ The Document." Ву 
the end of February, 1860, the strike had 
fizzled out, and the masters having all 
the men they wanted, withdrew “ The 
Document." The final report of the 
Masters' Executive Committee was given 
in our issues of February 10 and February 
17, 1860. It congratulated the master 
builders on the success of the stand they 
had made, and advised the continuance of 
the Central Association. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found the 
results, so far, of the most recent attempts 
to meet the requirements of the men of the 
buiiding trades for increased wages, based 
on the rise in prices of food and other com- 
mon necessaries of life. That rise is due, 
among other causes, and very largely, to 
the increased demands of labour. Some 
of the wiser labour leaders see it. Ata 
meeting at Leeds last Friday, Mr. J. H. 
Thomas told the railwaymen that “ Every 
advantage they got from their demands is 
not only nullified by the increase of the 
cost of living, but has the inevitable effect 
of creating a heavier burden for a large 
section of the community." He went on 
19 show how old-age pensioners, people 
with moderate fixed incomes, and widows 
and children suffered. Mr. Bromley also 
almitted frankly that strikes for more 
wages brought them back to the same 
point every time. It is also the truth 
that every strike or increase of wages 
without one is accompanied by a diminu- 
tim of the product of labour, which has 
fallen 50 per cent.—in some cases more— 
irom the pre-war standard. Already the 
boom in the Lancashire textile trades is 
over, and many mills are closing down 
next week. Last Saturday one great Mid- 
land firm of iron-workers closed down and 
4.000 people are out of work. Whether it 
IS believed or not, we are certain the 
limit has been reached in our own and 
the other great industries of the country at 
which it will pay Capital better to stop 
vork than to lose money. Dr. Addison has 
helped to bring about this conviction hy 
stopping “luxury building." In ordinary 
bad times, when contracts were few. the 
builder, obliged, often against his will, to 
discharge his men engazed for the job. 
still strove to keep the shops open and to 
тесіп the older and more skilled workmen 
as far as possible. What inducement is 
there for him to do so to-day, or to pay 
continuous rises in wages for work he is 
not allowed to do? 

Something like a deadlock exists for the 
moment in the printing trades. The unions 
ni for an increase of 20s. for men and 
| s. 64, for women in all districts of Eng- 
and and Wales outside London ; 22s. 64. 
0 and 158, 6d. for women in Scot- 
ps while the London workers demanded 
ae advance. The employers have 
Шы a, which has been refused. Pres- 
B ee being brought on the Joint 
ana n Council to review the position, 
averted re WC hopes that a crisis may be 
edly даг hope it will, for most assur- 
already joi Hc poen including this, 
scarcity | Intly harassed by the increased 
the choi and dearness of paper, has only 
mater; 2 of increasing its price or very 
Y decreasing its size, and, there- 
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The same results will be felt by the 
miners and by the great army of men en- 
gaged in transit. In no industry is there 
any mysterious reserve fund of wealth that 
can be continually raided. — If it is im- 
possible to make this understood, we are 
all in for bad times indeed, for the capi- 
talist will of necessity determine to resist 
further demands, not in the interest of 
himself, but in that of the community, by 
far the larger part of which consists of the 
labouring classes, | 

In this connection а most important 
judgment, delivered on Monday by Mr. 
Justice Bray, in the King's Bench Divi- 
sion, should be noted, which establishes the 
fact that voluntary collections must not be 
used as strike pay. The action was brought 
by James Alfred Sansom, Walter Scott, 
and Charles Leney, members of the Lon- 
don and, Provincial Union of Licensed 
Vehicle Workers, against the union for a 
declaration that the sum collected by the 
sale of tickets during the dispute between 
the British Motor Cab Company, Limited, 
and their drivers in the early part of 1918 
was for the benefit of the members of the 
union affected Бу the dispute, and that 
the nnion was bound to apply the money 
for that and no other purpose. The de- 
fendants said at the time of the lock-out 
the financial position of the union was 
such that if a portion of the ticket money 
had not been paid into the general account 
the union would have had to ston the 
payment of the lock-out money. Plaintiffs, 
m reply, submitted that if the funds of the 
union at the time were insufficient to pay 
the lock-out money it was the duty of the 
union to raise the necessary funds by 
making a levy on the members. Mr. Jus- 
tice Bray, in his judgment, said the sums 
paid for tickets were voluntary payments 
by members for the purpose of helping the 
drivers locked out, and not to assist the 
union to discharge their liabilities. It 
was the duty of the union to pay the dis- 
pute pay, and if thev had no funds at the 
moment it was their duty to pay the 
arrears as soon as they had funds, and they 
did not discharge that duty by making pay- 
ments out of money which they held for а 
different. purpose. His lordship thought 
that plaintiffs were entitled to a declara- 
tion and an iniunction. There would be 
judgment. for plaintiffs with costs, and, if 
necessary, he wonld settle the terms of 
both the declaration and the injunction. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
NEW YORK'S TWO GREAT RAILWAY STATIONS. 

The two great railway stations of New 
York were the subject of a paper read be- 
fore the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects at its meeting at 9, Conduit Street, W., 
on Monday. The paper was the work of Mr. 
Ben J. Lubschez (Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects), but, its author not 
being present, it was read by the Hon. Secre- 
tarv of the Societv, Mr. Arthur Keen. Mr. 
Walter Cave (Vice-President) was in the 
chair. Previously to the reading of the 
paper some preliminary business was trans- 
acted, and among other things the death was 
announced of Mr. Edmund Kirbv, who, it 
was stated, had been elected an Associate in 
1867, a Fellow 1n 1888, and a Retired Fellow 
in 1917. He had been Past;President of the 
Liverpool Architectural Asstciation, and had 
represented that body on the Institute Coun- 
eil. His son, Mr. Bertram Kirby, had been 
recently elected a Fellow of the Institute. 

A vote of regret for the loss of Mr. 
Edmund Kirby, and of sympathy and con. 
doleuce with Mr. Bertram Kirby, was passed, 
all standing. 

The paper was then read. The two stations 
it described were the Pennsylvania and 
Grand Central Terminals. Comparing these 
it said that even a superficial analysis was 
sufficient to reveal the Grand Central as a 
tour-de-force in the Modern French School, 


with clever, brilliant planning of great effi- 
ciency, but extremely complex and barely 
understandable without the most careful and 
painstaking scrutiny and study; whereaa the 
Pennsylvania was a great Roman structure, 
big, monumental, dignified, and with a parti 
so simple and clean-cut that it revealed itself 
at а glance. 

The Grand Central Station was described 
as being on two general levels, the principal 
level being mostly for the trans-Continental 
and other long-distance lines, and the lower 
level mostly for suburban short-distance 
lines or commuting service. The building 
apparently stood on a great terrace, the ор 
of which was а promenade. The main build- 
ing above the terrace was 300 ft. by 688 ft., 
below the street level the building area was 
455 ft. by 745 ft. Тһе kevnote of the whole 

lan was the main concourse, 120 ft. wide, 

72 ft. long, and 125 ft. high. Practically 
every outgoing or incoming passenger, except 
some of those using the suburban service on 
the lower level, ‘was compelled to pass 
through this concourse as a matter of con- 
venience and with direct connection with all 


‘parts of the terminal. The waiting-room was 


somewhat smaller and lower than the con- 
course, aud was divided for men and women 
bv a wide central aisle. On the right at the 
east end мего the women's retiring and com- 
fort rooms; on tne left or west end, tbe 
men's smoking and comfort rooms. Тһе 
two great rooms were finished in Botticini 
marble, terra-cotta, and artificial stone, to 
harmonise with the marble in colour. The 
ceiling of the concourse was an elliptical 
barrel vault, sky-blue in colour, with the 
constellations, the Signs of the Zodiac, and 
part of the Milky Way painted on it in gold, 
while the ceiling of the waiting-room was flat 
and divided into five great panels by orna- 
mental согпісев, 

The paper went into great detail describ- 
ing the building, and was illustrated by 
lantern slides. Some of these gave views of 
the exterior It said:—'' From these the 
general character of the design may be seen. 
The base or wall of the terrace is of pink 
granite; the rest oi the building is in Bed- 
ford limestone. The scale is tremendous. The 
great arched windows are 33 ft. wide and 
60 ft. high. The arm of the figure of Mer- 
cury surmounting the clock is 12 ft, long. 
This large clock group emphasises the central 
feature of the building front, but at the 
same time dwarfs 1ts other dimensions, so that 
it is difficult to grasp the scale. The design 
is grandiose and modern, and its triumphal 
arch motif suggests the great gateway. Ta а 
measure the exterior expresses the chief 
features of the plan, and altogether the Grand 
Central Terminal must be considered one of 
the great modern buildings.” 

The Pennsylvania Station was also very 
fully described. Ttae main waiting-room, 
about 100 46. by 300 ft. in size, and 150 ft. 
in height, was said to be probably the finest 
roofed-over space іп America. It was 
finished in Travertine marble—a great deal 
of this being artificial, but a perfect match 
in colour and material to the genuine stone. 
The room was beautifully "lighted by eight 
large arched clerestory windows :—** Below 
six of these windows are the panels contain- 
ing the map decoration Бу Mr. Jules Guerin. 
The whole design, adapted from the Baths o£ 
Caracalla, possesses that grandeur which 
one's imagination attributes to its prototype. 
The soft tones of the Travertine marble, the 
pastel-like colours of the Guerin paneis, the 
great sun-ravs filtering through the high win- 
dowa midst the vaultirg, the magnificent 
scale of it all, produce an effect of impres- 
sive welcome to the stranger and of worth- 
while cherished memory for the departing 
visitor. “This most important room, the 
centre and heart of the whole architectural 
scheme, although called a general waiting- 
room, is not a waiting-room at all, but rather 
a great common room or lobby—a real vesti- 
bule to the city." 

The train concourse was described ав a 
"ast space, about 200 ft. Бу 300 ft. in size. 
roofed over by exposed steel arches on steel 
columns, likewise exposed, the spaces be- 
tween arches ‘being glazed. The walls of 
the concourse were in masonry granite like 
the exterior, with some brick facing. Тһе 
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steel work was well designed and of graceful 
lines. The frank revelation of structure was 
noteworthy ; but the transition from masonry 
to steel where those materials came in jux- 
taposition at the walls was often awkward. 

Ав with the other station, this one was 
described in detail and illustrated bv lantern 
slides. Referring to these and speaking gene- 
rally of the station, the author of the paper 
saul :— The exterior of the burding is of 
pink granite. The design expresses the plan 
with reasonable clearness. Its ouiscanding 
feature is the vigorous Roman order used, 
almost Tuscan in character, although it ap- 
proaches closely the Doric. The upper part 
of the general waiting-room with the great 
arched clerestory windows is an outstanding 
feature of the composition. Character, with 
the utmost simplicity and dignity and 
strength, is the distinguishing qualitv of the 
design, which has caused considerable con- 
troversy as to its appropriateness for a тай- 
road station. (Hear, hear.) Тһе Репиву!- 
vania Station is plannéd and designed with 
the view of gaining architectural effect, and 
it succeeds admirably in this respect. One 
cannot help but feel, however, that if the 
travellers’ convenience and comfort had been 
considered in cembination with this effect, 
tha greatest building of modern times might 
have resulted. The magnificent plan, as we 
have gono through it and analysed it, i$ one 
of long distances and many flights of stairs; 
the result has been that with tiıne travellers 
have discovered the minor entrances and 
short-cut passages, which are numerous and 
which get them to and from trains more 
quickly, more conveniently, and with fewer 
steps, than the prescribed line of oirculation 
indicated by the plan. For instance, passen- 
gers reaching the station by cab or by sub- 
way or from Thirty-fourth Street usually 
reach their trains, unless they must ішу a 
ticket, by several uninteresting sub-surface 
passages, and the magnificent сепега! wait- 
ing-room fails in its function; it cannot im- 
part ite glorious architectural impression to 
a traveller who does not come within the 
range of its spell, because he eaves time and 
energy by taking amother path.” 

Professor Adshead moved a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Lubschez for his paper, and to Mr. 
Arthur Keen for reading it. He said they 
all regretted very much the absence of the 
author of the paper. He (Professor Ads- 
head) had seen these two stations at the 
time of their competion nine years ago, 
and he could endorse what had been said with 
regard to their magnificence and success. 
The author of the paper had remarked, with 
reference to the Pennsylvania station, that, 
speaking architecturally, it had been a con- 
troversial question with American architects 
whether the use of an ancient motif like the 
baths of Caracalla was legitimate in such a 
He (Professor Adshead) re- 
membered discussing this matter with 
several enthusiasts until late in the morning 
at the Harvard Club, and the opinion was 
by no means unanimous; but, person- 
ally, he was one of those who held very 
strongly in favour of sacrificing a good deal 
of what most people called utility in order to 
create an impression, and there was no doubt 
about it that the Pennsylvania síation was a 
most impressive building. Its scale was 
magnificent, and, as the author of the paper 
had said, it was a much more simple build- 
ing than the Grand Central. It had a great 
advantage over the railway stations which 
we had recently reconstructed in this 
country, in that it was on a magnificent and 
symmetrical site with a grand approach. 
Those who had not visited New York did not 
realise the great width and grand scale of 
the avenues there; and our English railway 
stations, improved though thev were, suffered 
from the lack of a magnificent approach. 
With regard to the Pennsylvania station. 
probablv one of the most interesting and 
successful parts of that erection was the con- 
course which, as had been shown on the 
screen, was a construction of steel. И was a 
very beautiful building in steel, and he would 
like British engineers to use steel more archi- 
tecturallv, as had been done in America. The 
Grand Central Station, as the author of the 
paper had stated, was a very complex sta- 
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tion. It was essentially modern; but, al- 
though it had not the traditional qualities of 
the Pennsvlvania station, he was not quite 
sure that it was not architecturally better. 

Mr. W. R. Davidge seconded the vote of 
thanks. He said we were all very much in- 
terested im the works of our American 
cousins, particularly in these modern struc- 
tures in which the engineer and architect 
had coliwborated. 'The Pennsylvania station 
was practically a modern station put over a 
very deep tube railway. This made great 
difficulty with the levels, and the architect 
who had to deal: with such a problem was 
entitled to sympathy. The whole of his 
efforts had been concentrated upon the great 
central concourse, and 1t was disappointing 
to leave that concourse aud find the trains 
almost entirely in artificial illumination, and 
the piatforms comparatively narrow; but 
this was not the fault of the architect but of 
circumstances, The weak point of the plan 
had been touched upon, namely, that the 
New Yorker did not, in fact, use the con- 
course at all, but preferred to make a short 
cut by the back way. 

Mr. W. Woodward said the Americans 
were not satisfied to do anything unless it 
knocked evervthing European into a cocked 
hat. He thought these two railway stations 
were on far too large a scale. 

Mr, Arthur Bartlett said these railway 
stations served 80 or 90 millions of people, 
and it was therefore appropriate that thew 
should be on a very great scale. The Penn- 
sylvania station was an extraordinarily beau- 
tiful one. 

The Chairman said that his recollection of 
the ‘Pennsylvania railway station was of 
going into & vast hall. and finding it prac- 
tically empty. It struck him there was an 
immense waste of space. 

. The vote of thanks was heartilv accorded, 
and Mr. Keen having briefly replied, this 
terminated the proceedings. 


1 P5 Ө .»— — — —— 


granted in loans during ihe war. So far as 
the geneal funds of the society are concerned, 
51,042 has, during the past year, been dis- 
tributed in grants to applicants, while £185 
108. has been paid in pensions. A legacy ot 
£25 has been received from the executors oi 
the late Mr. Н. W. Lonsdale, an old sub- 
scriber; and among the donations the fol- 
lowing amounts have been received: Мг. 
R. M. Lucas £12 12s, Tylers and Brick- 
layers Co. £10 10в., Mr. John Keppie £10 
10s., Miss В. A. Charles (general fund) £5, 
ditto (war fund) £20, Sir Banister Fletcher 
£5 5s, Mr. erbert Shepherd £5 <.. 
Mr. Rees Phillips £5 5., Mr. Eric 
Morley £4 4s., Mr. Н. A. Crouch £3 3a., 
Mr. A. B. Burleigh £3 3s. 


The President, in moving the adoption ot 
the report, announced that 1t was the seven- 
tieth annual report of the society. It was 
founded in 1850, before most of those present 
came into the world, and it was proper vu 
that occasion that they acknowledge, with 
gratitude the benevolent foresight of 
thei’ forbears by which those соп: 
nected with the profession of archi- 
tecture have so greatly benefited. Their 
names &hould not be forgotten, and he asked 
all to rise while he recalled them, as a tribute 
to their honoured memory: Patrons, ir 
Robert Smirke, R.A.. and George Stanley 
Repton, Esq.; president, Sydney Smirke, 
Esq.. A.R.A.; trustees, Charles Barry, Esq.. 
Charles Robert Cockerell, Esq., R.A., and 
Philip Hardwick, Esq., В.А. ; treasurer, Wil- 
ham Tite, Esq., FAS. council, William 
Barnes, Esq., Francis Edwards, Esq., Ben- 
jamin Ferrey, Esq., William Greilier, Esq., 
George Gutch, Esq., Edward: Charles Hakew11!, 
Esq.. Edward TAnson, Esg., William S. lu- 
man, Esq., George Маг, Esq., David 
Mocatta, Esa., James Pennethorne, Esq.. 
Ambrose Poynter, Esq, Anthony Salvin, 
Esq., George Smith, Esq.. and T. Н. Wyati, 
Esq. à 

They have passed away, but the great and 
good work they set atoot stil lives and 


THE ARCHITECTS BENEVOLENT | flourishes. Their first annual repoct was 
SOCIETY. made in 1851. 


The annual meeting of the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society was Вехі in the rooms of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects on 
Wednesday, May 12. Mr. J. W. Simpson, 
P.R.LB.A., the president of the society, 
occupied the chair. Among those who were 
wesent were Sir Banister К. Fletcher, Мг. 

enry Lovegrove, Mr. George Hubbard, Mr. 
Herbert Shepherd, Mr. Andrew Т. Tavlor, 
Mr. William Grellier, Мг, Sydney Perks, 
Mr. A. E. Kingwell, Mr. W. Hilton Nash 
(hon treasurer), and Mr. Dircks (secretary). 

The Secretary read the aunual report, which 
‘stated that the Government Committee on 
the Prevention and Relief of Distress decided 
in July to discontinue the grants for the pav- 
ment of salaries of the workers on the Civic 
Survey, and in view of this decision the Civic 
Survey Joint Committee found it necessary 
to bring the work to a close in October. 
During the existence of the surveys £13,800 
was received from the Government Com- 
mittee, and in addition to this amount £825 


The Architects’ Benevolent Society was thus 
born two vears before Napoleon 111. came to 
the throne of France, and but thirtcen, years 
after the Royal Institute of British Archi. 
tects received its Charter from William IV. 
Architects were not long m perceiving that 
the strengthening of their privileges by iu- 
corporation laid upon them responsibility as 
regards their weaker brethren; the offspring 
13 consequently almost as venerable as из 
parent. For seventy years the society Ваз 
been the only philanthropie organisation 
which deals solely with architects, their 
dependents, aud their widows and orphans 
who are left with insufficient means of iive- 
lihood. There is no longer need for tie 
special work the society carried on durinz 
the war, but the effects of that dreadful 
period it must for long feel and strive to 
relieve. Кос this, increased funds аге 
urgently required. Ав is well known, the 
society’s functions are carried on in cordial 
relation with the Artists' General Benevolent 


168. 14. was received for work undertaken Institution, the Professional Classes Relic! 
for the Air Board and £39 65. from | Council, and the National Relief fund. To the 
other sources, making а total  of| Royal Institute of British Architects the 


'£14,065 2s. ld. Ош of this sum £13,900 


society is under the deepest obligations. 
158. 8d. was paid in salaries. while (apart 


There were innumerable adages by which 


the 


from a balance in hand of £67 14s. 9d.) the presidens said he could rein- 
remaining expenditure was incurred іп | force his — appeal; they had got 
essential expenses connected with the work. | а little rusty by age; constant 


No expenses connected with the official ad- 
ministration of the scheme have been incurred 
by the society. Although the Government 
Committee have brought the work of the 
Civic Survey to a conclusion they have placed 
a grant at the disposal of the society for the 
further assistance of architects affected by 
the war. <A special committee, entitled the 
Architects’ War Relief Fund Committee, on 
the suggestion of the Architects’ War Com- 
mittee, has been formed to consider applica- 


repetition had somewhat dulled their edge. 
and it was useless as well as immoral to flog 
a willing horse. But “ He gives twice who 
gives quickly " and “Never put off till to- 
morrow what you can do to-day’ (the 
latter had especial point in view of the new 
Budget) are maxums all might well bear in 
mind when thev thought of the Architects’ 
Benevolent. Society. 

On the motion of Mr. Henry Lovegrove. 
seconded by Mr. George Hubbard, the 


tions. The amounts placed by the Archi-| Council for the ensuing year of office was 
teets’ War Committee at the disposal of the} elected as follows —-President. The Presi- 
society have been administered both by the | dent of the R.LB.A.; vice-president, Mr. 
society and the Professional Employment | Reginald St. A. Roumieu: ordinary mem- 
Committee, anl the sum of £4,492] bers, Mr. Sydney Perks, Mr. Arthur Crow. 


6s. 2d. has been paid for subsidised work 
orgamised bv that committee and in special 
grants. The sum of £273 118. has been 


Mr. George Hubbard. Mr. T. E. Collcutt, 
Sir Banister F. Fletcher. Mr. W. Campbe!! 
Jones, Mr. E. C. P. Monson, Mr. Herbert 


з 
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Shepherd. Mr. Stanley Нашр, Mr. Saxon 
Snell, Mr. W. Henry White, Mr. William 
Woodward, Mr. E. J. Sadgrove (nominated 
by the Society of Architects), and Mr. 
Maurice E. Webb (nominated by the Archi- 
pino: 

cord»al vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
W. Hilton Nash for his малгай as hon. 
treasurer, and he was elected for the ensuing 
year of office. A similar vote of thanks was 
also accorded to Sir Charles Nicholson, who 
was unfortunately unable to be present. On 
the motion of Mr. W. Hilton Nash a tote of 
thanks was | to the retiring hon. 
auditors, Mr. W. Henry White and Mr. C. 
H. Brodie; and on the motion of the same 
gentleman, Mr. Henry Lovegrove and Mr. 
U. H. Brodie were elected hon. auditors for 
the ensuing vear of office. On the motion of 
Mr. Hilton Nash a vote of congratulation waa 
passed to Si: Aston Webb, one of the senior 
trustees of the society, on his election to the 
Presidency ог the Royal Academy. On the 
motion of Sir Banister Fletcher, a vote of 
. thanks was passed to the president for pre- 
siding. 
| >> ——— 
THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

NOTES FROM THE MINUTES. 


Articles of Association.—The  alterati 
to the Articles of Association have bond 
firmed, and applications are now being re- 
ceived for admission to the several classes 
of membership within the society. 

Ministry oi Labour Consultative Сот. 
mittees.—Mr. F. Rhodes, of Leeds, has been 
река as the society's representative on 
the Consultative Committee of the Ministry 
of Labour Appointments Department in place 
of Mr. W. 5. Braithwaite, who is unable to 
continue the work owing to pressure of other 
business. 

National Building Code.—Following the 
Conference at уша with representatives 
of the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers, a committee of the 
society has been formed to consider the 
whole question of a form of building con- 
tract, and to enter into negotiations with 
the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers in regard to the proposed Wakiona 

Building Code. | | і 

Building Combines.—Several members of 
the society have given evidence beiore a 
Sub-Committee of the Central Committee 
formed under the Board of Trade to consider 
the Profiteering Act of 1919,-and to investi- 
gate prices, etc., in connection with the 
stone, brick and claywork trade. 

енир Examination.—None of the 
candidates who sat for the Membership Ex- 
amination in April were able to er d the 
examiners. 

Victory Scholarship.—Twenty-five candi- 
dates presented themselves for the first pre- 
Ппипагу 12-hour *'en loge" competition, 
held at the society's headquarters on May 1. 
Considerable interest attaches to this com- 
er as being the first of its kind ever 

eld in Great, Britain. The assessors were 
the jury of the Royal Academy Ateliers, and 
they have selected’ ten candidates to sit for 
the final “еп loge ” competition on June 5. 

Students’ Competitions.— The report of the 
assessors in the Travelling Studentship Com- 
petition shows that the work submitted was 
not of а sufficiently high standard to justify 
any award being made. Under these circum- 
stances the prize of £25 will be carried for- 
ward and added to the Travelling Stüdent- 
ship prize for 1921. There were no entries 
for the Quarterly Öompehitioh for an Essay 
on “‘ Modern Methods of Building Con- 
struction.” 

Building Trades Exhibition.—A report of 
the proceedings appears in the May Journal. 
It is hoped that on another occasion the pro- 
gramme will be of a mare comprehensive апа 
better character, and the society is already 
In negotiation with the directors in regard 
to the matter. 

Architectural Association School of Archi- 
tecture.—The Council have written to the 
President of the Architectural] Association 
heartily supporting the educational work of 
the А.А. and expressing the view that 
architectural! education generally in Great 


The society has also expressed its sympathy [that while the society wil be the loser, 


with the proposal to raise a fund for the 
architectural schools as a memorial to archi- 
tects who fell in the recent war. 

City Churches.—The Council have had 
before them the report of the Commissioners, 
in which a number of City churches art 
scheduled for demolition. 1 was recalled 
that in 1903, when the, society's opinion was 
asked as to the proposal to demolish All 
Hallows, Lombard Street, the society made 
the suggestion that if its removal was in- 
evitable the church should be erected on 
some other site. Ап interesting sequel was 
that an offer was made inen А the society 
of a suitable site near London, together with 
a sum of money towards the re-erection of 
the building and an annual -sum towards its 
upkeep. The Council has issued the strong- 
est possible protest against any interference 
with the City churches, and would strenu- 
ously oppose any proposition for their 
destruction, and if their removal becomes 
inevitable the society is still of the opinion 
that they should be taken down and re- 
erected elsewhere. 

Empire Timber Exhibition, 1920.—On the 
invitation of the Controller-General of the 
Department of Over-Seas Trade, the society 
has nominated a representative to serve on 
the Advisory Committee. Тһе society's 
representative will be Sir Charles T. Ruthen, 
Vice-President of the society. 

Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Pro- 
fessional Union.—The Council have had under 
consideration res^lutions passed by the Union 
and agreed to by the Assistants’ Welfare 
Committee on the subject of a minimum 
wage for architects' and surveyors' aesistants, 
and in regard to a special scheme for in- 
surance against unemployment for architects’ 
and surveyors’ assistants, on the lines of the 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Health 
Insurance Society. he Council is not in 
agreement with some of the details of the 
proposal for a minimum wage, and the 
matter 13 receiving further consideration, 
but they agree in principle with the pro- 
posal to formulate a special unemployment 
scheme for the profession. 

A National Society for Testing Materials. 
—The society's representative on this com- 
mittee reports that owing to certain diffi- 
culties, financial and otherwise, the various 
bodies represented have decided to defer for 
the present the establishment of a National 
Society for Testing Materials. In the mean- 
time, a joint committee will be formed by 
the societies interested to go into the wor 
already being done by other bodies in re- 
search and testing with a view to preventing 


. overlapping. 


Royal Sanitary Institute Congress, Bir- 
mingham.—The society will be officially re- 
presented at the Birmingham Congress in 
July next by Mr. Alíred Long, of West 
Bromwich. 

First Atelier юЁ Architecture.—Mr. de 
Soissons, who was Sous Patron of the First 
Atelier of Architecture in succession to M. 
Chaures, has since been obliged to relinquish 
the work owing to his having received 
another appointment. Pending a  per- 
manent successor, N L. Н. Bucknell, 
А.В.І.В.А., has kindly consented to act as 
Sous Patron. The atelier, which is mow 
one of the R. A. Ateliers, is open, and for the 
present candidates possessing certain quali- 
fications can obtain entry to 10 without 
examination. | 

Victory Scholarship Fund,—There is а 
considerable sum stil to be raised in order 
to provide a capital sum sufficient to pro- 
duce £100 per annum to provide a prize. 
Members who have not yet subscribed are 
reminded that donations of any amount, 
small or large, will be gratefully received. 
It is thought that there must be трапу mem- 
bers who would like to associate themselves 
with this proposal, and who have not yet 
signified their intention to do so. 

Society's Staff.—The Council have received 
and accepted with great regret the resig- 
nation of Mr. W. E. Wanmer, who has been 
in the employment of the society for up- 


‘wards of sixteen years, during the latter 


part of which time he acted as assistant 
secretary. Mr. Wanmer has obtained another 


Britain should be controlled by the archi-| appointment which wil give him a wider 
tectural profession and not by other bodies. scopo for his abilities, and the Council feel 


Mr. Wanmer is to be heartilv congratulated 
on his success. 


>>» Y @— IV 


THE DEAN OF WORCESTER’S £500 
BUNGALOWS. 


“І believe this type of house is the type 
for the future," said the Dean of Worcester 
last week, on the occasion of the completion 
of one of the four bungalows in Lansdowne 

'" No upstairs," was the general comment of 
Visitors, three bedrooms on the ground floor, 
large and well-lighted living-room, bath, with 
hot and cold supply, and kitchen with gas 
boiler. The ceilings areof asbestos sheeting, 
whitened, and there are oak beams апа butt 
coloured wails. 

- The Dean (Dr. Moore Ede) and the archi- 


tect (Major Vernon Rowe) did not set out to 


build an “ideal”? house, but to see what 
could be done in the way of building with a 
sum of £500. Preaching, said the Dean, 
without practice, was not of much value. He 
had tried to see И houses could not be built 
for a much smaller sum than that generally 
quoted. The builder would not receive any 
more than £500, which was suggested as the 
possible price. People might say that the 
figures were ''faked," but the builder had 
unde:taken to erect two more, with improve- 
ments and slightly larger, at a cost, in spite 
of wages being advanced, which would not 
be above £550. The Dean thought that the 
country would very largely give up the two 
and three story type of house. He was told 
that some members of the Housing Committee, 
called the houses “the Dean's cowsheds." 
He believed that the citizens would have been 


better pleased if the Housing Committee had - 


9% 


put up a few ‘‘ cowshe themselves. 
Houses constructed such as these were a 
really sound financial proposition, so long as 
the he str a астар the subsidy. He 
would make the Corporation a sporting offer. 
li they would hand him Кана ап жээ of 
ground on one of the sites at, cost price—apart 
from the cost of road and main sewer—he 
would undertake to build ten houses almost 
immediately; no housing bonds would be re- 
quired to finance them, and there would be 
no cost to the rates. 

Dr. Simmons said he would bring the offer 
before the Housing Committee, and, having 
mentioned that the Northwick site was ap- 
propriated, the Dean made the offer applicable 
to the Bransford Road site. 

Major Rowe said the cost of the bungalows 
was no “freak.” Outside the city boundar 
& pair of houses was being built for £1,200. 
and at Offenham £1,280. 

The Dean announced that at the garden 
suburb a wooden bungalow would shortly be 
e:ected, with electrical heating, lighting, and 
cooking appliances, and walls of pisé-de-terre. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF CONCILIATION 
FOR THE BUILDING TRADES. 


In accordance with the following resolution 
of the Joint Meeting of Executive Councils 
of the Employers’ and Operatives’ Federa- 
tions held on May 6:— 
“That this Conference having under- 
taken the PROBE of drawing up a 
scheme for the settlement of wages and 
Conditions in the building industry on a 
national basis hereby expresses its profound 
conviction that in order to bridge' over 
immediate difficulties incidental to the 
present area a ents the National 
Conciliation Board should meet on Wednes- 
day next and review the conditions," 
this Board invited representatives of such 
regional areas as have area agreements in 
existence to come before it to give evidence 
as to the conditions in their respective areas. 
Representatives attended from eight areas 
on the operatives’ side, but on the em- 

loyers’ side only from the North Western, 

orkshire, South Western, South Wales, 
London and the Southern Counties; in the 
case of the Midland area a letter was put 
in stating the position. . 

In the case of the London area the em- 
ployers and operatives had considered the 
position caused by a demand for an advance 
and had at the suggestion of the former 
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agreed to refer the matter to the decision 
ot this Board. 

The employers from the other areas pro- 
tested in the strongest manner against this 
Board giving a decision to raise wages in 
their areas, and nianifested extreme reluct- 
ance to give any evidence upon the ground 
that to do so would be out of order and un- 
constitutional, but eventually consented to 
express their personal views as to the situa- 
tion in their areas under protest, as owing 
to the short notice it had not been practi- 
cable to ascertain the views of the various 
regional federations, and they had, there- 
fore, no authority to represent them. 

Evidence was then taken at considerable 
length, from which it became apparent that, 
althoush there might be said to be unrest 
in each of the areas represented at the hear- 
ing, it varied in acuteness a good deal. 
being more marked in the great industrial 
areas than elsewhere. 

In regard to the southern counties area 
the rates of which had only been awarded 
by this Board on April 13, when a sub- 
stantial advance was given, the Board de- 
cided that there is no immediate need for 
a further award. ~- | 

In regard to the other areas, except Lon- 
don. the Board decided that in view of the 
changed circumstances which have taken 
place since the awards under which those 
areas are working were given, and the fact 
that the main reason why in awards given 
by this Board they were fixed to remain in 
force for periods expiring later in the year 


PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE 
SOCIETIES. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—At the request of the council, Mr. 
Herbert T. Buckland, the president, 
has sent the following letter to the Lord 
Mayor:—'' At а council meeting of the 
Birmingham Architectural Association, held 
yesterday, the dispute between the Bi ming- 
ham Housing Committee and the Federated 
Builders was under discussion, and a general 
opinion was expressed that in the interests of 
the ratepayers it із desirable that an inquiry 
should be held with a view to arriving at 
some conciusion with regard to the conflicting 
statements made by the parties to the dispute. 
I see from the Press that a similar suggestion 
has been made by the Builders Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association, and that the Ministry of 
Health 18 suggested as an unbiassed authority 
t» wkom the matter might be referred. As 
it is not unlikely the Ministry of Health 
might take some time to institute an inquiry, 
may I offer the suggestion that a local court 
of inquiry might be formed, consisting of, say, 
a barcster, an architect, a builder, and a 
member of the city council? The contractors 
in their letter have expressed a desire for a 
public investigation, so that it only remains 
for the Housing Committee to come forward 
in a like spirit. To this end I surgest that 
authority be given to the court of inquiry 
to cal for any member or official 
of the Housing Committee to attend and 


was to carry over the change of working 
hours on May 1, and did not contemplate 
the new circumstances which are causing 
the 
present review of those decisions, the Board 

` therefore decided :— | 
“That this Board cannot see its way 
to give an immediate decision covering all 


the unrest which has brought about 


areas, but requests the Area Councils 


(except London) to give during the week 
ending Мау 22 serious consideration to 


existing demands with a view to settle 
u 3 
ment between now and June ї. 


As regards London the Board decided as 


follows :— 


“ The advance.to date from May 29 to 


be 514. per hour for all skilled trades (in- 
cluding painters), and 4d. for labourers, 


and that all existing notices be with- 
drawn.” 
A. G. WHITE, 
A. G. CAMERON, 
Joint Secretaries. 
LONDON BUILDING TRADE 
SETTLEMENT. 


On May 13 the Conciliation Board, by 
agreement, fixed the rates for the building 
trade in London as follows :— 


Mechanics. 2s. 4d. an hour. 
Painters, 2s. 3d. an hour. 
Labourers, 2. 1d. an hour. 


The new rates represent an increase of four- 
pence per hour for all labourers in the Metro- 
politan area, which covers fifteen miles radius 
from Charing Cross, and threepence half- 
реппу an hour advance for all mechanics. 
The increased earnings will start on the 29th 
inst., and the first payment under the new 
agreement, will be made on June 5. 


—— t OG — 


Maryport Council decided to let one field, 
acquired as a building site, for grazing, and 
to put another under the plough, in order to 
meet the interest on the capital outlay, on 
Tuesday. Mr. Hardy said he had expected 
the schemes to be completed this year, but 
they could not go forward becanse of the 
dilatoriness of the Ministry of Health. 


The Institution of Water Engineers will hold 
its 25th summer general mecting in Birming- 
ham on June 10 and the two following days. 
Among the papers to be read are one by Pro- 
fessor W. S. Boulton on “ The Water Resources 
of the Birmingham District," and one by Mr. 
E. Antony Lees on “The Birmingham Scale of 
Charges for Water." Mr. Fred. J. Dixon, chief 
engineer to the South Staffordshire Waterworks 
Company, will be installed as president, and 
will detiver the presidential address. Among 
the excursions arranged are visits to the 
South Staffordshire waterworks and to the 
Whitacre waterworks of the Birmingham Cor- 
poration, 


give evidence in defence of the statements 
made by their chairman from time to time, 
and so afford him what I should imagine 
would be a welcome opportunity of justifying 
his position." At a subsequent meeting of 
the Housing Committee, after some silly talk 
by one member about ''not being dictated 
to” by builders, or апуопе on their behalf, 
it was resolved to hold a conference on Wed- 
nesday last. 


THE LONDON SocrETy.—The members of the 
London Society continued their after-dinner 
discussions on ' London as I should like to 
see it” at the Royal Adelaide Gallery, Gatti's 
Restaurant, on May 13. The discussion on 
this occasion had &pecial reference to the pro- 
posed demolition of 19 city churches. Sir 
teginald Blomfield presided, and those pre- 
sent included Miss Lena Ashwell, Mos. 
Herbert W. Wills, Sir Mathew Nathan, Mr. 
Arthur Rackham, Professor Beresford Рие, 
Sir Ambrose Poynter, Sir John Wayland, Dr. 
Sunderland, Mr. P. W. Lowell.-M:. В. W. 
Granville Smith, Dr. Stephen Miall, and Mr. 
Carmichael Thomas. The Chairman, referring 
to the city churches, said that on the face of 
it the proposal was a dangerous precedent. 
If it was once admitted that a great corporate 
body like the Church of England was entitled 
to part with its property to meet the need 
of the present generation, there was no logical 
reason why this process should not ultimately 
be extended to St. Paul's Cathedral and West- 
minster Abbey. This appeared to be the view 
of the chairman of the Commission, Lord 
Phillimore, who announced in the Times that 
morning that the question of how many 
churches should be removed was “one of 
degree and detail." These churches had for 
generations won the admiration and affection 
of all educated people as masterpieces of their 
kind. Yet it had not been thought necessary 
to call in the opinion of any artist. Noarchı- 
tect or historian of architecture had been con- 
sulted. Tie Commission seemed to have 
grasped two out of a very larze group of 
factors—first. that money was wanted, and 
second, that it could be raised by the sale of 
these churches, which had а considerable 
financial valu? A special meeting of the 
Couneil of the Societv would be called to 
consider the full report. of the Commission as 
soon as it was published. They were also 
arranging a lecture on the nineteen threatened 
churches. to which representatives of societies 
interested. would be invited. Professor Pite 
said that he revolted with all his soul against 
the proposal to introduce skyscrapers to 
London. Once thev appreciated the fact that 
London was the shore of the Thames they 
would refrain from impracticable ideas of 
plices and avenues. London would always 
be spread around the widening curves of the 
river. No other city had a boulevard to com- 


pare with the Embankment. They needed tu 
appreciate the fact that London was a city 
ot extrao.dinary beauty, owing to the nature 
of its site. 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY ОЕ ARCHITECTs.— 
The following is the list of members of Council 
and Standing Committee elected to serve fur 
1920-21 :—President, А. W. Hennings, 
F.R.I.B.A.; Senior Vice-President, P. > 


Worthington, M.A., Litt.D., F.R.LB.A.. 
Junior Vice-President, W. 5. Beaumont, 


А.Е.І.В.А.; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, 
Francis Jones, F.R.LB.A.; Assistant Hon, 
Secretary, Н. Q. Farmer, Lic., В.І.В.А.; 
Members of Council. —Fellows.—A. C. Dickie. 
MA, Е.В.І.В.А., К. В. Dunkerley, 
F.R.1.B.A., J. Н. Gibbons, Е.В.І.В.А., 
W. C. Hardisty, F.R.LB.A., E. Hewitt, 
F.R.LB.A., P. Ogden. Е.В.Г.В.А., J. H. 
Sellers, I. Taylor, К.В.І.В.А., E. Wood, 
A.R.1.B.A. Assuciates.—J. S. Beaumont, 
B.A., J. Н. Worthington, M.A.. А.В.І.В.А.. 
W. C. Young, А.В.І.В.А. Auditors.—H. Н. 
Brown, F.R.L.B.A., J D. Mould, Е.В.Т.В.А. 
The following are ex-officio members of ali: 
Committees.—A. W. Hennings, Е.К.І.В.А., 
Р. 5. Worthington, M.A., Litt. D., F.R.1.B.A., 
Үү. 5. Beaumont, А.В.Т.В.А., Francis Jones, 
F.R.I.B.A., Н. Q. Farmer, Lic, В.Т.В.А. 
Competitions Committee.—Chairman, A. W. 
Hennings, F.R.1.B.A.; Hon. Secretary. F. 
Jones, F.R.I.B.A.  Fellows.—C. (б. Agate. 
Lic., R.I.B.A., J. H. France, Lic., R.1.B.A., 
J. Holt, F.R.1.B.A., I. Taylor, F.R.I.B.A.. 
P. D. Lodge, Lic, R.LB.A., John Nwar- 


brick, F.R.LB.A., J. Н. Woodhouse. 
F.R.1.B.A. Assoclates.—P. Cummings, 
A.R.LB.A., Percy Howard, A.R.IBA. 


Education Committee. —Chaırman. Р. N. 
Worthington, M.A., Litt.D., F.R.IB.A., 
Hon. Secretary, J. H. Worthington, M.A., 
A.R.I.B.A., Secretary for Summer visits. 
А. C. Dickie, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. Fellows.— 
. Dunkerley, F.R.LB.A., J. T. Halliday. 
A. .B.A., . H. Sellers, E. Wood. 
A.R.LB.A. — Associates.—J. B. F. Cowper. 
.В,.Т.В.А., Н. А. Dalrymple, А.В.І.В.А., 
УУ. С. Young, A.R.T.B.A. House Committee. 
— Chairman, E. Hewitt, F.R.I.B. A., Hon. 
Secretary, С. Sanville, A. R.IL.B. A... Fellows.— 
J. Н. Evans, Lic, В.І.В.А., P. Hesketh. 
A.R.LB.A., 5. Moss, A.R.I.B.A., I. Taylor, 
Е.В.І.В.А., J. Н. Woodhouse, F.R.LB.A.. 
C. A. Hindle. A.R.LB.A. Associates.— 
T. M. Foden, W. A. Johnson, H. C. Powell. 
A.R.LB.A. Library Committee.—Chairman, 
J. Н. Sellers, Hon. Secretary, W. C. Young. 
A.R.LB.A. Felows.—A. С. Dickie, M.A., 
F.R.LB.A., Е. B. Dunkerley,. Е.В.Т.В.А,, 
J. A. M. Hunter. I. Taylor, Е.В.І.В.А. 
Associates.—J. S. Beaumont, B.A., J. H. 
Worthington, M.A., A.R.LB.A. Practice 
Qommittee.—Chairman, P. Ogden, F.R.I.B.A. 
Hon. Secretary, А. J. Murgatroyd. Fellows. 
—J. W. Beaumont. F.R.I.B.A., J. B. Gas. 
Е.В.1.В.А.. J. A. M. Hunter. Р. D. Lodge. 
Lic., R.I.B.A.. I. Taylor, F.R.I.B.A., J. H. 
France, Lic., R.I.B.A. 


— —— P © @—<— —— 


Sir Aurel Stein, of the Archeological Sur- 
vey of India, who has acquired so great а 
reputation as an explorer by his expeditions 
into Central Asia, has arrived home on leave, 
and expects to be here until October. He i5 at 
present residing at Oxford, and is busily em 
raged on the proofs of the great work embods- 
ing his detailed report on the scientific result: 
of his extensive Journeys. 


Mr. Harker Charles Crummock, А хос. M. 
Inst.C.E., borough engineer of Hartlepool from 
1°88 to 1911. died on Monday week at Wes 
Hartlepool. During the war Mr. Crummock 
was engaged m connection with the erection ot 
the Canadian military hospital at Bushey Park. 
Born at York in 1858, he served his articles 
under the сиу engineer there. and up to № 
appointment at Hartlepool was assistant engi 
neer at York. 


The new offices of the Metropolitan Water 
Board іп Rosebery Avenue will be formally 
opened on May 27 by the Chairman (Mr. E. В. 
Barnard). The structure has been built on the 
site of what is known as New River Head. 
where 300 years aro water from the New Rive! 
was first poured into the Round Pond. Мг. 
Austen Hall is the architect, and the building. 
which has cost nearly £300.000. will provide 


=; 


> 


^ 


ample accommodation for the central office 
staff. At present and for the last two years the 


offices cf the Board hove been at Armfie:d’s 


s Hotel, South Place, E.C. 
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CHAPEL ОЕ ALL SOULS, 51. 
STEPHEN'S CHURCH, GLOUCES- 
TER ROAD, KENSINGTON, S.W. 

This addition to this weil-known London 
church is to occupy a vacant site on the 
north side of the building, and set out to 
the street frontage line as shown in the 
perspective view. The altar will be at 
the eastern end of the chapel. The chapel 

13 groined throughout with windows on 

geometrical lines rather ` Late ” in char- 

acter, and quite English in style. Both 
pictures, drawn by Mr. P. Hepworth, are 
well hung in the present exhibition of the 

Royal Academy. Messrs. Walter J. Тар- 

per, F.R.I. B. A., and Michael J. Tapper, 

A.R.LB.A., of St. John's Wood, are the 


t^ ne 


SURREY. 

In the present exhibition of the Royal 
Academy some of the houses in “the 
Close" of this projected garden city are 
shown Бу the architects, Messrs. Кпарр- 
Fisher, Powell, and Russell, of Westmin- 
ster. Three of the most typical examples 
among the first fifty to be erected are illus- 
trated to-day. А view of the High Street 
at Guildford is likewise given because the 
photograph furnishes a good idea of the 
relative location of the Manor and Wilder- 
ness Estates' eastern extremity appearing 
in the distance at the end of the vista. The 
Onslow village thus to be developed com- 
prises 646 acres of rolling upland, with 
extensive views from the slopes of the 
“ Hog's Back,” 450 it. above the sea-level, 
and about a mile from Guildford Station 
lt is an ideal situation, enriched by good 
timber, which will be conserved in the lav- 
out as planned by the architects, each 
tenant to have an allotment close by his 
individual holding. . The society's rules 
stipulate that every tenant member must 
hold not less than seventy-five shares in 
the undertaking, and the average alloca- 
tion of the dwellings will be five to the 
acre. Various businesses of wholesale and 
retail character, as well as social, recrea- 
tive, and institutional enterprises are con- 
templated, but no intoxicating drink may 
be sold on any of the society's premises. 
When a dividend on the share capital is 
avallable, the rate of interest is not to 
exceed 6 per cent. per annum ; 10 per cent. 
on the profits will be devoted to a common 
fund for social and educational purposes, 
and any balance appropriated for the bene- 
fit of the tenants generally. The exteriors 
of the dwellings will be varied in design 
һу the use of simple brickwork for some 
and rough-casted elevations for others. The 
roofs of all are to be tiled. Parlours are 
provided in most of the houses. Part of 
the village will be devoted to bungalows. 
The larger perspective shows a pair of 
semi-detached cottages with three bed- 
rooms and a parlour. The smaller view 
has a plan in the margin. The accommo- 
dation consists of two bedrooms, a living- 
room, and a kitchen or scullery. The geo- 
metrical detail shows a pair of houses in 
“Те Crossways.” 
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Mr. John Seagram Richardson. 
partner of the firm of Debenham. Tewsor. and 
Chinnocks, was unanimously elected president 
of the Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute 
last Friday. 


Last Monday might a deputation. headed Бу 
the Mayor of Plymouth, waited on Dr. Addi- 
son, and as the result of «lefinite promises of 
assistance from the Ministry agreed to propose 
to the Council that five hundred houses should 
be begun forthwith, and а further “instal- 
ment," subject to financial arrangements, at а 
later date. 


senior 


THE STATUS OF AUCTIONEERS. 

The status of auctioneers was considered on 
Мау 13 at the annual meeting ol the Auc- 
tioneers' and Estate Agents’. Institute, held, 
Mr. W. Waite Sanderson, president, in the 
chair, at the house of the Institute in Russell 
Square. Late last year И was decided to. 
close the door to membership except by 
examination, and а new syllabus for this 
ordeal in March, 1922, has been prepared. 
After that the application for a Royal Charter 
will be pressed, but, on Sir John Simon's 
advice, this step js being postponed as шор- 
portune now. А feature М the meeting was 
a paper by Mr. E. H. Blake, the new secre- 
tary, recording the principal events in the his-, 
torv of the Institute since its foundation. 

The President moved the adoption of the 


THE ROME SCHOLARSHIP IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

His Majesty's | Commissioners. for the 
British School at Rome have awarded, on 
the reconunendation of the. Faculty of 
Architecture, who acted as judges, the 
Rome Scholarship in Architecture for 1920 
to Mr. К. О. Lawrence, B. Arch... Liverpool, 
А.В.1.В.А. The second award has been 
made to Ме W. Dougill, A. R.LE.B.A., 
and the third to Messrs. E. В. Arthur and 
A. Koerner. Of these. Mr. Lawrence is a 
graduate of the Liverpool University School 
of Architecture, and Mr. Dougill and Mr. 
Arthur are undergraduates of the school. 
Mr. Koerner was trained in Paris. 

The Rome Faculty of Architecture, which 
made the awards, consists of the following 


architects :—Sir Reginald Blomfield. В.А. | report. The steady return to normal condi- 
(chairman), Sir Aston Webb, P. R.A. Sir| tions alter the war had led to an increase 1n 
E. Lutyens. ARA. Sir В. Lorrimer, | the number of applications for membership, 


139 having been elected during the year, 
against 134 in the preceding twelve months. 
Of sixty members who had died twenty had 
given tueir lives in the service of their King 
and country. А balance of £479 remained 
after meeting the expenditure of the year, 
and the balance to bonevolent fund account 
]n the 


"А.В.А.. J. W. simpson, Р.В.Т.В.А., Ernest 
Newton, R.A., Professor Lethabv, and Pro- 
fessor Reilly. the last member standing 
down from the judging, as Liverpool stu- 
dents were in the final round. 

Mr. Lawrence, the present winner, entered 
the Liverpool University School of Archi- 


tecture in 1910. and took the five years’ | had increased by £595 to 55,925. 

Course for the degree т architecture first few weeks of the present year the In- 
(B. Arch.). graduating in 1915. He then stitute's branches had increased from fifteen 
entered. the Army and served with the| to twenty-three, and the whole of England 


and Wales was now covered by branches. It 
was much desired, said Mr. Sanderson, to set 
up a fund to erect or purchase a new home to 
meet the growing need of the Institute for 
accommodation. "The new articles of associa- 
tion provided for a more difficult entrance 
examination, and he believed all the members 
would approve that course. Аз to the Royal 
Charter, there were more important things, 
and registration would have a much greater 
effect on the well-bemg of the Institute. 

Mr. B. Simons seconded the motion, and it 
was carried unanimously. 

ROYAL CHARTER AND REGISTRATION, 

Mr. E. Н. Blake, in his paper, emphasised 
the need for large: premises for the Institute. 
Some years ago the Council was very active 
in promoting an application for а Royal 
Charter, but there was good reason to believe 
that this activity was too precipitate. There 
was а very general misconception of the 
benefits of a Royal Charter, which could not 
give anv protection againet, or jurisdiction 
over, the unqualified or irregular practitioner 
and his mulpractices. А system of registra- 
tion of all established practitioners and a 
Registration Board to exercise strict super- 
vision over additions and to remove the names 
of defaulters must be looked to to achieve: 
that real protection. 


—— @ @—<—— 


From Sir Alfred Mond's reply in the House 
of Commons last Tuesday, it 19 pretty evident 
the lucky 3,000 habitants of the lake dwellings 
in St. James's Park, and the canteen, will 
remain till the millennium!  : 


The President and Council of the Royal 
Academy have purchased the following works 
under the terms of the Chantrey bequest: 
“ Feeding the Fowls,” oil painting by Mark 
Fisher, R А.; “ Epsom Downs: City and Sub- 
urban Day.” oil painting Бу Alfred J. Mun- 
nings, A.R.A. 


Captain E. A. Evans, F.S.L, A.M.LC.E. of 
Welshpool. county surveyor of. Montgomery- 
shire, who on the 6th inst. was appointed 
county surveyor of Carnarvonshire, a post 
rendered vacant by tho death of his father, the 
late Mr. E. Evans, has written to the County 


Royal Engineers for four vears in France, 
Ezvpt. and Palestine, and has recently been 
demobilised. Before enlisting he was for a 
time in the ‘office of Messrs. Briggs and 
Thornelv, of Liverpool, with whom he is at 
present enzaged. | 

Mr. Douzill. A.R.T.B.A., came from York- 
shire, and Mr. Arthur from New Zealand. 
Tt is of interest to add that Mr. H. C. 
Bradshaw. the first Rome scholar in archi- 
tecture. has now been appointed honorary 
secretary to the Architectural Faculty of 
the British School at Rome. 

Tn our own review of the designs: sub- 
mitted on paze 131 of our issue of Feb- 
ruary 20 last we said that Mr. Lawrence's 
пео-(їгес design was adroitly delineated, 
presetting a much more dignified lay-out 
than the other plans, and commented on the 
merits of the schemes of Mr. W. Dougill 
and Mr. E. R. Arthur. 


— Ө @—< 


Dr. Morgan Watkin, who has been appointed 
Professor of French Language and French 
Literature at the South Wales University 
College. began life as a stonemason. 


Visions of a Greater Nottingham have been 
rudely removed, for a communication has 
been received by the town clerk from the 
Ministry of Health, announcing that the cor- 
poration's application to Parliament for ex- 
tended boundaries cannot at present be 
acceded to. 


The Corporation of the City of London are 
applving to the Government further to extend 
for a vear from next August the exercise of 
the powers for the compulsory purchase of 
scheduled lands within the City and in South- 
wark. which were required for the erection of 
the proposed * St. Pauls Bridge" with its 
approaches. The original Aet was passed in 
1911. 


The three Sectional Committees appointed 
under the Profiteering Act to investigate the 
prices at all stages of timber, stone, bricks and 
clay ware, cement and mortar, have practically 
completed their inquiries, and their renorts will 
be presented shortly. The draft report of the 
Sub-Committee on Timber was considered on 


May 3, when it was decided to call further Council declining to take up the appointment. 
evidence with regard to the wood used for Mr. Bonar Law on Monday, in reply to Sir 
housing. A further meeting has been held| J, Rees, said that the threatened destruction of 


since, and a fresh draft prepared. 


At the Grantham Guardians” meeting on 
Monday a protest. signed by a number of 
local firms of painters and decoratore, 
against a contract being given to a certain 
firm for painting portions of Фе workhouse, 
was read. The grounds of protest were that 
the firm did not employ tradesinen, but only 
vouths, and they did not pav the town's rate 
of wazes.—The Clerk said the Guardians ad- 
vertised for tendere, and onlv two were sent 
in. The firms making the protest took no 
notice of the advertisement except one. who 
applied for a form, but went no further.— 
The Guardians decided to place the protest on 
* the table. 


a number of City churches was not a matter т 
which the Government could take any action.— 
Sir J. Rees: Can my right hon. friend refer me 
to any authority which can and will act in the 
matter ?—Mr. Bonar Law: I hardly like to 
suggest the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


The Ministry of Health has informed Falıng 
Town Council that 175, (for non-parlour houses) 
and 19s. (for houses with parlour) are not 
adequate rentals for the new municipal houses 
now being erected at Village Park. The 
council, they say. must charze (exclusive of 
rates and water charges) 135. апа 155. 6d. for 
the two types of houses. With the rates, etc., 
added. the tenants will therefore have to pay 
20s. and 24s. weekly. 
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Messrs. W. and G. Foyle, Limited, of 121, 


` Charing Cross (Road, W.C., are publishing at 


ls. 6d., 15. 8d. post free, a very useful little 
“ Dictionary of Terms and Definitions " for 
surveyors and valuers, by Н. G. Lamputt, 
specially prepared for candidates for the 
examinations of the Surveyors' Institution and 
similar bodies. Nor to them only; for we 
are not ashamed to confess that we have found 
it refresh our memory in regard to the mean- 
ing of not a few words which are not so 
generally used as the rest, and so will archi- 
. tects, builders, surveyors, and estate agents 
generally. 


The Chapel of Lincoln's Inn is in process 
of restoration after the serious damage it 
suffered in the air raids. All its stained-class 
windows, dating from the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries were shattered by a bomb 
which fell in a German aid raid. The frag- 
ments of glass were carefully picked up and 
later on packed in tissue paper in cases and 
sent to a place of safety. Now experts are 
restoring the lights. The Treasurer's window 
of cuats of arms has been completed, and 
two other windows partially restored. Тһе 
shower of glass within the chapel damaged 
much of the carved woodwork of the pews, 
and the organ was so damaged that repairs 
to it alone will cost 


Sir Aston Webb, president of the Royal 
Academy, is forming a group of representa- 
tive artists to judge with him the designs of 
village signs in the competition for which the 
Daily Май is giving £2,100 in prizes. Іп 
an interview with Sir W. Beach Thomas last 
Friday, he said he expected keen competition 
and eager interest, among both professional 
artists and villagers. The setting up of a 
village sign—for choice with the village green 
as the site—would be, in fact, the revival of 
an art that once flourished greatly in our 
villages; for there were many village signs, 
as Sir Aston Webb recalled, in pré-Relorma: 
tion days. He mentioned one at Wolierton, 
which gives the name of the village in very 
visible lettering, and is also a signpost point- 
mg in four directions. Sir Aston Webb is 
in favour of giving competitors the greatest 
latitude. What is wanted is a village sign 
not costing more than £200. It may be 
wood or metal or both, and the price will 
more or less control the size. The design 
may be double, or front and back, or single. 
It may be wholly modern, or garnished with 
heraldry, or adorned with punning mottoes. 
There will be a public exhibition of all designs 
sent In. 

At last week's meeting of the Corporation 
of the City of London, Sir Vansittart 
Bowater presiding, Mr. Deputy Ellis moved 
a resolution protesting against “such whole- 
sale destruction of City landmarks ” as the 
City churches, and calling on the proper 
authority to withhold its sanction to the 
proposal. A letter from Mr. Arthur Keen, 
hon. secretary of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, was read. The writer 
observed :—'* The view of my council is that 
sps in cases of urgent public need no 
single church in the City should be sacrificed. 
It seems probable that in asking for many 
the Commission hopes that ultimately a few 
of these churches may be given up, but the 
whole principle of the destruction of old, 
historic churches in the interests of new ones 
is wrong, and should be strenuously resisted. 
My own view is that in some cases other 
users should be found for these churches, 
and there may be public bodies or societies 
to whom, under proper restrictions as to 
upkeep and access, they might be leased.” 
Having expressed his astonishment that three 
members of the Corporation, who were also 
members of the Commission, should have 
signed the report without reservation, Mr. 
Ellis said that it had been left to two mem- 
bers outside the City to make reservations— 
Lord Hugh Cecil. who urged that none of 
the churches should be sold, and Sir William 
Collins, who disagreed with the pulling down 
of many of them. Many years ago, when the 
auestion of the amalgamation of one of the 
City churches in the patronage of the Cor- 
poration was suggested by the Bishop of 


London, the eral tenor of the discuseion 
was, ' Tell the Bishop of London to mind 
his own business." (Cheers.) He was quite 
sure the Corporation would not allow this 
wholesale destruction. 
headquarters of the Church Army, was one 
of the finest churches in the City, and its 
average congregation at the services was 
700, yet the Commissioners said, ‘‘ Away 
with this church, we want the brass." At 
St. Michael, Cornhill, where the Lord Mayor 
was a churchwarden, there were last year 
273 services and 50,000 attendances, the 
average week-day congregation being 246 and 
the communicants numbering 435. No at- 
tention was paid by the Commission to those 
figures. The last day census of the City 
showed a population of 364,000. Alderman 
Sir Lulham Pound, who is a member of the 


Commission, defended that body's action, 


and proposed an amendment that the Com- 
mission's report, when published, should be 
referred to the General Purposes Committee. 
Professor Sir Banister Fletcher championed 
the cause of the retention of the churches, 
and said the Corporation must not listen to 
this act of “ architectural Bolshevism." The 
amendment was lost by a large majority. 
The resolution was passed with about six 
dissentients. 


'At a special meeting of the Ross Urban 
Council, held last Saturday, Colonel O. R. 
Middleton (chairman) said the clerk had 
sent all the four lay-out plans for the 
Duxmere site housing scheme for “ remarks 
and suggestions," in accordance | with the 
housing memorandum; but the Birmingham 
Commissioner had returned them all, de- 
clining to discuss them. The Commissioner 
wrote that he is strongly firm in his opinion 
that the Council should place the work in 
the hands of a competent architect, one who 
has had experience in lay-out and carrying 
through of housing schemes. In the Com- 
missioner's opinion none of the lay-outs sub- 
mitted were capable of forming a basis for 
discussion. Continuing, the airman said 
the funny part about it was that there came 
by practically the same post two letters from 
architects in the Birmingham district apply- 
ing for the post, with the remarks that 
they had seen the report in the daily press 
that a competent architect should be ap- 
pointed. 1% was a rather curious coincid- 
ence, and some of the councillors thought 
it looked very much like as if these archi- 
tects were working in connection with the 
housing office in Birmingham. The council 
considered it advisable to appoint another 
architect, although the Commissioner had 
previously approved of their former ap- 
pointment. But the council declined to go 
so far afield as Birmingham, and agreed to 
appoint Messrs. Bettington, Nicholson and 
Co., of Hereford, who had the Herefoid 
city scheme in hand. 


Certain changes have been made in the 
tests for admission to the Royal Academy 
Schools, which will take effect after June 10 
next. The tuition given in the schools 
is free, and valuable studentships and prizes 
are awarded to successful students. Appli 
cation for admission to the schools of paint. 
ing, sculpture. and architecture may be 
made at any time. Each applicant must fill 
in a form, to be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Roval Academy, Piccadilly, W.1. and 
must deliver it, with the specimens of work 
required, addressed to the keeper at the 
schools entrance, Burlington Gardens, W.1. 
These specimens are ‚left—entirely as re 
gards painting and architecture, and largely 
as regards sculpture—to the applicant's own 
choice, but they are expected to show соп- 
siderable experience and a high standard of 
merit. If. the work submitted has these 
qualities, the anplicant will be admitted as 
a probationer for a period not exceeding 
three months. On passing successfully the 
period of probation the applicant will be- 
come a student for a term of vears, subject 
to satisfactory attendance and progress. 


A seventh. edition of “ Notes on Property 
Law and Investment." by S. Ford, Hon. Asso- 
ciate R.I.B. A., and Barrister-at-Law (London: 
Eveleigh Nash Co., Ltd., 2s. 6d.) is a thor- 
oughly up-to-date work, answering as it does 
many of the inquiries constantly put on mat- 
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legs again, they are once more to 
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ters connected with the tenancy: ог purchase 
of houses. There is, especially just now, no 
subject so closely identified with our very 
existence, and the author has put his prac- 
tical experience, extending over a period of 
twenty-five years, in as few words as possible 
to good purpose. The opening chapter on 
house-hunting, the concluding cnapter on the 
effect on property of the war, and the care- 
fully thought-out forms for leases and pur- 
chases should be particularly acceptable ta 
people who are not renting or buying through 
a society or estate agent. 


The Executive Committee of the Arch: 
tects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Professional 
Union on Tuesday last addressed a well 
reasoned гешопвїгапсе to Dr. Addison pro 
testing against the enforcement of Section 5 
of the Housing Additional Powers Act, point- 
ing out that, rigorously applied, it will close 
many architects' offices, and render idle many 
assistants, of whom only a small percentage 
will be absorbed»in connection with housing 
schemes. Most of them are ex-Service men, 
many of them having attained high rank and 


distinction during their brief Army histories. 


Their careers have been badly broken by the 
war; now, just as they are арна on their 
e turned 
from their professional work, without even 
the Army open as a means of livelihood. 


The model form of contract for lump sum 
prices (D.88) issued in September, 1919, has 
been revised, and a revised form of contract 
(1).88л) issued. A new clause as to wages and 


hours and other conditions of labour has been 


adopted in view of the alterations in the 
Wages (Temporary Regulation) Acts brought 
about by the Industrial Courts Act, 1919. 
The provision for adjustment of the contract 
price in the event of alterations in rates ví 
wages and cost of materials after the delivery 
of the contractor's tender has been extended 
so as to provide that the contractor shall be 
reimbursed any actual out-of-pocket expense: 
which he has reasonably incurred by pen 

t 
regard to any additional payments for work- 
compensation insurance consequent 
upon increased wages, the allowance to the 
contractor should not exceed the charges made 
by the Accident Association Offices. Under 
the original form of contract, the contractor 
was required to furnish a schedule of prices 
showing the rates of labour and prices of 
ruling at the date of the tender. 
This schedule of prices is not required under 
the revised form of contract, although a con- 
tractor may if he wish deposit such schedule 
with the employer as evidence of the prices 
believed by him to be current at the date of 


the tender. For the purpose of any adjust 
ment of the contract price in consequence oí 


alterations in current rates of wages or price: 
of materials, the contractor will be required 
to furnish evidence as to the actual rates and 


prices paid, and in the event of any question 


or dispute whether any alteration has taken 


place, or as to the extent, 1f any, by which 
such alteration should affect the contract 


rice, the matter is to be referred to the 
Minister of Health for determination. 


2 ө @—— ————— 


Judge Amphlett, of the Birmingham County 
Court, “with considerable sympathy for the 
lady," decided that as a widow and execu- 
trix of*her husband's will she had rights from 
her husband's interest in the temancy of the 
house in which they both lived. and therefore 
no protection under the Rents Act. 


The Victoria and Albert Museum has те 
ceived from Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild a 
pair of silver-gilt candlesticks for an altar. 
enriched with enamels and plaques of rock 
crystal, Italian work of the highest quality. 
dating from the sixteenth century. The group 
of three pieces is attributed to Valerio Belli of 
Vicenza, whose work in the carving of crys- 
tal is celebrated by Vasari. 


The death is announced ой Мг. Frark 
Matcham, the theatrical architect, from 0100. 
poisoning. Born at Newton Abbot sixty-six 
years ago, Mr. Matcham began to specialise ır: 
theatre designing early. Over a hundred 
British theatres and music-halls were built to 
his designs and he was an expert in all ques 
tions relating to the “line of sight" in 
theatres, his aim: being ¡a good view of t^ 
stage from every seat ih a theatre, 
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We regret that further large increases in 
the cost of the production of this journal 
compel us either to increase its price or to 
economise its contents. We do not think it 
wise in these days of rising prices to bur- 
den our readers by asking for more money 
for the paper, and we are sure it is not in 
the interest of our advertisers to do so, for 
obvious reasons. We shall, therefore, adopt 
the other alternative, which will not be 
felt seriously, as the season is approaching 
when meetings of the Societies cease, and 
our space is relieved by the absence of re- 
ports thereof and similar matter. We may 
also remind readers, especially those who 
subscribe direct to the office, that before 
many days are over the postage on all news- 
papers will be more than doubled. For the 
present we shall not make any increase to 


direct subscribers, and will book any fresh |: 


ones who remit at once, as we cannot under- 
take to do that indefinitely. At the 
moment economy of paper is our first aim, 
as since last September the difficulty each 
month of obtaining adequate supplies has 
increased as fast as the price thereof. We 
have, therefore, regretfully to intimate 
that for the present till paper is more 
easily obtainable, and postage is less oner- 
ous, our exchange list with our contem- 
poraries and the despatch of free voücher 
copies to advertisers are compulsorily sus- 
pended. 


We think the Committee of the Uni- 
versity of London, to which the Govern- 
ment's offer to purchase and present the 
site for the proposed new University 
buildings has been referred, will be un- 
wise to accept it. Practically an option 
on the same site was given to the Univer- 
sity by the Duke of Bedford in 1912; and 
in our issue of February 23 01 that year 
we pointed out its disadvantages archi- 
tecturally and otherwise. On March 22, 
1912, we illustrated and commented on 
Mr. David Barclay Niven's much more 
practical and probably more economical 
proposal to utilise the area facing New 
Oxford Street, between Bloomsbury Street 
and Museum Street, on which the pro- 
posed quadrangle would show the build- 
ings to great advantage, would be equally 
near the British Museum, and would be a 
great and popular metropolitan improve- 
ment. If anyone will refer back to the 
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fully detailed plan of Mr. Niven's scheme, 
which we gave on p. 410 of our issue of 
and compare it with 
the block plans which have just been 
given by some of the daily papers, he will 
see at once that the site facing New Ox- 
ford Street is infinitely more capable of 
adequate archibectural treatment, more 
accessible, and better calculated to appeal 
to the imagination of the people as the 
visible embodiment of the University as a 
great public institution than the one now 
favoured by the Government, which is 
comparatively shut in, which encroaches 
seriously on open spaces that need not be 
sacrificed, and which we venture to pre- 
dict will cost more in the long run than 


March 22, 1892, 


the one we prefer. 


The converting of large and tall houses 
into suitable flats would seem to be a 
While we are wait- 
ing for new dwellings to be built, these 
buildings might well be adapted and uti- 
But here our effete leasehold 
system and our common form leases and 


sensible thing to do. 


lised. 


agreements come into play to make this 
plan impossible. Perhaps a clause could 


be inserted in the big Bill that is to be 
brought in by Government giving the 
Courts power to cancel covenants which 


prevent the fullest use being made ci 
existing houses by their cutting up and 
conversion into flats. The Courts would 
then consider the opposing rights of 
various parties concerned, and arrive at 
some fair compromise for the public good. 
Meanwhile the recent case of ‘‘ Berton and 
Others v. London and Counties House 
Property Investment Company” shows 
clearly enough that these and many other 
things cannot be done at present. There 
the plaintiffs, as freeholders of a house 
in Dulwich Wood Park, sued the defen- 
dants as assignees of the lease, claiming 
possession for breach of the covenant to 
keep the premises as a private dwelling 
house. This was a house of the mansion 
type in a good neighbourhocd, and the 
defendants had let it all out in working- 


class tenements to some twenty people. 


Of course, the covenant was broken, and 
Mr. Justice Rowlatt declared the lease 
at an end. But that did not dispose vi 
the tenants, who must be dealt with later. 
In the present pressure for dwellings it 
may be hoped that the new Act coming 
wil try to deal broadly with the whole 
serious problem, as to which the Law 
Courts can do little or nothing. 


New Stable 
Mr. 
Andrew N. Prentice, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. Royal 


Strand, W.O.9 


Lloyds and National Provincial and Foreign Bank, 
Paris. Mr. Paul Waterbouse, M.A., F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect. Royal Academy, 1920. 


- | Village Club, Itton, Monmouthshire. Plan and eleva- 


tions. Mr. E. Guy Dawber, V.P.R.I.B.A., Archi 
tect. Royal Academy, 1920. 

War Memorial, Knowlton, Kent. “ Weekly Dispatch ” 
Bravest Village Cross. Sir George Frampton, 
R.A., Sculptor. 

Employces’ Housing Premises, Bow Road, E. Mr. Е. 
Milton Cashmore, Architect. 


A very interesting statement is quoted 
by a correspondent of Country Life from a 
paper communicated to the Society of An- 
tiquaries in 1914 by Sir Lawrence Weaver, 
who discovered in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford three manuscript volumes contain- 
ing the detailed accounts—to the utmost 
farthing—of the building of Wren's City 
churches. Here are the costs of the thir- 
teen which the Commission would propose 
to demolish :— 


$ в. d. 
St. Magnus the Martyr ............ 9,579 19 10 
All Hallows, Lombard Street ... 8,058 15 6 
St. Michael Royal .................. 7,455 7 9 
Bt. Andrew by the Wardrobe ... 7,060 16 11 
St. Mary Aldermanbury ......... 5,237 3 6 
St. Nicholas Cole Abbey ......... 5,042 6 11 
St. Michael, Cornhill............... 4,686 10 4 
St. Clement, Eastcheap............ 4,365 3 44 
St. Stephen, Coleman Street ... 4,020 16 6 
St. Mary-at-Hill............ —À 35,980 12 3 
St. Alban, Wood Street............ 5,165 0 8 
St. Anne and бі. Agnes...... абазна 2,448 010 
ӨК Vedat 2002555 ыс 1 ‚853 15 6 


The other five churches on the Commis- 
sioners' list are not by Wren, and no 
figures as to their cost are available, with 
the exception of St. Mary Woolnoth (by 
Wren's pupil, Nicholas Hawksmoor), 
which is included with those above at 
£3,457 15s. 9d. These are building costs of 
the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
They would now be quite five times what 
they were in Wren's time, An additional 
proof of the penny-wise and pound-foolish 
policy which seeks their destruction. 


The Manchester Corporation put in force 
last Friday, for thefirst time, the Housing 
(Additional Powers) Act, 1919, which 


renders any person liable, after December 3 ' 


last, to a fine not exceeding £100, or im- 
prisonment not exceeding three months, for 
demolishing, without the written permis- 
sion of the local authority, any dwelling- 
house reasonably fit for human habitation, 
or for using it otherwise than as a dwelling- 
house. Messrs. J. G. Brenner and Co., 
Ltd., toy manufacturers, Great Jackson 
Street, Hulme, appeared at the City Police 
Court, last Friday, to answer three separ- 
ate summonses in respect of premises num- 
bered 59, 61, and 63, Great Jackson Street. 
Mr. A. F. Pickford, who appeared for the 
prosecution, said the summonses were 
taken out under subsection 1 of section 6 of 
the Act, and pointed out that, in addition 
to the liability of the company as such, 
each director—Mr. John George Brenner, 
the managing director, Mr. Algernon J. 
Bailey, and Mr. John McCullagh, who 
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were also summoned separately—was guilty 
of a like offence, unless he proved that it 
took place without his consent or con- 
nivance. The facts of the case were that 
the company purchased the property in 
November, 1919, and that at that time all 
the houses were what was known as farmed 
lodging-houses, being in the occupation of 
two tenants, who sub-let them, furnished, 
to thirteen different families. It was, 
therefore, quite obvious that the premises 
were reasonably fit for human habitation 
at that date.—In giving their decision, the 
magistrates (Messrs. J. Shaw and H. Roth- 
well) eaid there was no doubt that when 
the three houses were taken over it was 
fully intended that they should be used for 
business purposes, and although there were 
one or two people living there now they 
were not tenants in the ordinary sense of 
the term, as they were in the employ of the 
company. Іі was pleasant to hear of 
people getting on in the world and 
extending their businesses, but at times 
like these, when houses were very 
difficult to get, they should be careful 
not to interfere with the housing of the 
public. The company would be fined £50; 
Mr. Brenner £50; Mr. McCullagh £25, 
and Mr. Bailey £25. There would also be 
two guineas extra costs. 


An Inter-Allied Housing and Town 
Planning Congress is to be held in Lon- 
don from June 3 to June 9. Delegates 
have been appointed to attend from the 
following countries :—Australia, New 
Zealand, U.S.A., Belgium, Cape Colony, 
Canada,  Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, 
Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, Hol- 
land, Italy, Japan, Norway, Poland, Rou- 
mania, Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
The local authorities throughout the 
United Kingdom will be very largely re- 
presented, and it is anticipated that the 
Congress will number from 700 to 1,000. 
Two days will be devoted to the proceed- 
ings in the Central Hall Four days will 
be devoted to the study of actual housing 
schemes, and the delegates will visit two 
important regional centres of housing 
activity in Bristol and Birmingham. A 
seventy-mile journey to inspect the hous- 
ing schemes in the northern home coun- 
ties will be taken, and various schemes 
in the neighbourhood of London will 
receive special attention. The  pro- 
gramme of the Congress will include 
national post-war housing and town plan- 
ning policies, more especially as regards 
new legislation and financial provisions; 
the preparation and carrying into effect 
of national programmes to secure proper 
housing conditions for every family; the 
minimum of housing accommodation 
necessary to provide for the full develop- 
ment of a happy family life—this to be 
discussed in the light of the higher stan- 
dards of comfort and life which are now 
recognised ; standards of building con- 
struction and the development of new 
methods; the use of new materials; and 
national and regional town and rural 
planning developments. The Government 
wil give an official garden party at 
Hampton Court on Monday, June 7. We 
fear garden parties are little likely to 
solve the financial difficulties which, 


THE BUILDING 


thanks to the mismanagement of the 
Government, daily threaten more and 
more menacingly the realisation of the 
projects the Congress is called to discuss. 


—— 0 @—— — 


PROPERTY LAW REFORM. 


Every lawyer in the House of Commons, 
and elsewhere, can talk about the ano- 
malies of the law of property ; but when 
any reasonable chance of reform offers, 
their zeal is conspicuous by its absence. 
Whether this is due to the fear that more 
rational facilities for land transfer mean 
shorter lawyers’ bills, or whether the 
Government is simply desirous of adding 
another failure to the long list of abortive 
measures, which from the start have 
wasted time this session, we do not know, 
but it will be а thousand pities if the 
Lord Chancellor's Bill, which has been re- 
ferred to that refuge oi despair, a Joint 
Committee of both Houses, is to figure 
in the usual massacre of the innocents. 

In many respects the Bill resembles that 
introduced into the House of Lords in 
1915 by Lord Haldane, and in some cases 
it differs for the better. Іп others, it 
needs amendment, and possibly extension. 
It is a long Bill, containing 178 sections 
and 16 schedules, but any amendments 
might easily be grafted on to it if the dis- 
position exists. But the objects and scope 
of the measure are good and practical, and 
it would certainly simplify things greatly. 
Any readers who doubt this should read a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Line of Least Re- 
sistance," by Mr. Arthur Underhill, pub- 
lished last summer, and is referred to in a 
memorandum circulated with the Bill. 
Some of the present anomalies of the law 
are so ridiculous that belief in their exist- 
ence would really be difficult; but the 
authority is too reliable to admit of doubt. 
Here is one instance: “І own a house 
standing on about half a rood of land. 
The greater part of the site is freehold in 
fee simple, but a few square yards of the 
kitchen and the dining-room are held for a 
term of 2,000 years at a neppercorn rent, 
with a covenant to keep a wall in repair 
which is now useless to anyone, and a 
proviso for re-entry on breach of that cove- 
nant. Were I to die intestate, the greater 
part of the house would go to my heir ’’— 
the eldest son—''subject to my widow's 
right to a life estate in one-third of it for 
her dower, while the leasehold part of the 
dining-room and kitchen would go as to 
one-third to my widow absolutely and as to 
two-thirds to my next-of-kin—i.e., all the 
sons and daughters equally." If there 
were no children, it is doubtful if any 
lawyer could tell his client offhand what 
would happen, except that the cost of dis- 
covery of those entitled to the proceeds of 
the leasehold might considerably exceed 
its total value. 

¡Such cases would Бө met by the intention 
of the Bill to abolish at once ‘‘ all the com- 
plexities and incidents of two of the three 
existing systems of tenure, viz., the free- 
hold and copyhold tenures and enacting in 
effect that henoeforth all land now held as 
freehold or copyhold shall have precisely 
the same legal incidents as if it were lease- 
hold land holden Їюг а term, say, of 
100,000 years at a peppercorn rent." No 
one can lose by this except stewards of 
manors and other obsolete conservators of 
rights which are anachronisms. 

Another welcome reform in a different 
direction is the proposal to facilitate the 
transfer of land by relieving would-be pur- 
chasers from the present obligation to in- 
vestigate trusts. Settlements, of course, 
but they would not concern a purchaser, 
mortgagee, or lessee. Their dealings would 
always be direct with the ostensible legal 
“© estate owner," whether such really or 
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only a trustee. The extension of com. 
puleory registration to new areas and gene- 
rally may or may not be desirable. But if 
1% is desirable—past experience, we incline 
to think, leaves that stil debatable—it 
will be facilitated by every other reform 
proposed by the Bill; while if the regis- 
tration clauses were dropped, nothing else 
in the Bill would suffer. 

Part VIII., which deals with the law ot 
succession in cases of intestacy, will, in 
our opinion, bear a good deal of discus. 
sion.. That the alteration which proposes 
to make the beneficial interest in, and 
legal title to, all property, real or per- 
sona), dexolve.similarlz, is a just and ad- 
visable one few will dispute?  To-day a 
man dies intestate, leaving a son and 
several daughters and owning freehold 
land and houses. If there is no widow 
the son takes all and the daughters по- 
thing, whereas if the property had been 
leasehold, even at the most nominal rent 
and for any number of years, all the chil. 
dren would have shared alike. Ii, ior 
valid reasons, the father desired to settle 
a family estate otherwise it would still be 
in his power to do so. There is one matter 
which the Bill does not deal with, viz. 
the desirable change advocated by many 
competent authorities by which intestate 
property should go to the Crown and not 
to distant relatives. The delay and liti- 
gation attending the winding-up of intes- 
tate estates is familiar to allof us. Many 
will remember a recent case in which the 
revenue would have benefited to over a 
quarter of a million, in which the derision 
between the numerous claimants, repre- 
sented by no less than seventeen counsel, 
turned on the question whether a certain 
person was born just before or just after a 
marriage which took place some time in the 
eighteenth century. That such useless ex- 
penditure of money and needless waste of 
the time of the Courts would be rare if 
the changes contemplated by the Bill were 
effected is surely not the least inducement 
to make an effort to place it on the 
Statute-book as soon as possible? 


————— @ oe 


RECONSTRUCTION IN THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY.* 


By SULLIVAN УУ. JONES. 


Before the war the whole building industry 
was on a false basis Utter moral, if not 
financial, bankruptcy was the goal toward 
which the industry was working. This is not 
a cheering picture, but it is a true one. 

THE TWO FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS. 

Now the correction of all these conditions 
is not as difficult as it may seem. There are 
in reality only two fundamental questions in- 
volved; and even these two are closely re- 
lated. 'The others are the natural develop- 
ments of them. One is the contract system: 
the system of selecting contractors, either 
general contractors or sub-contractors. 
through competitive bidding on the price for 
a complete piece of work, under which ihe 
owner buys his building from the contractor 
or a group of contractors for a sum stipu- 
lated in advance of construction. The other 
question relates to the architect and his func- 
tion. | 
THE FALLACY OF THE LUMP-SUM CONTRACT 

SYSTEM. 


The contract system, which was in almost 
universal use before the war, had evolved 
about two wholly false assumptions : one, that 
a modern building can be described by draw: 
ings and specifications "with sufficient cour 
pleteness to provide for an accurate computa- 
tion of costs, and, hence for bids on its con- 
struction that are fairlv competitive: and the 
other that the contractors’ business is that oÍ 
selling finished work, and that he is essen 
tially a merchant, who should. but by nv 
means always does, possess a  specinlised 


* From a Paper read before the Institute of Electri” 
cal Contractors of New York. 


May 98, 1990. | 
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knowledge of the suitable and economical use 


‚of the things he buys and sells. 


The first of these false assumptions leads us 


“directly fe a consideration of the sufficiency 


volves 
under this form of contract. 


‘between the two fundamental 


questions. 


While they have been stated separately, so 
interwoven are they that discussion of them 


‘singly is impossible. 
COMPETITION IN THE ASSUMPTION OF RISK, 


Let us assume for the moment that we wish 
to hold to the lump-sum form of contract and 
competitive bidding. 
must find some way of giving to the contrac- 
tor In advance the information essential as a 
basis for fair competition on price. Can it 
be done? Drawings end specifications may 
be improved through further standardisation; 
questions of quantities may be largely re- 
‘moved by the adoption of the quantity sys- 
tem, and the pricing of work may be placed 
upon a more accurate basis by the ''open- 
price," which will also raise the price 
standard and assure a better margin of profit 
to the contractor. But are these partial re- 
medies all that are necessary? ere are 
always several ways of doing a thing—one less 
costly than another—and there will always 
be differences of opinion between the contrac- 
tor and architect as to which is the best, or 
whether the substitute proposed 15 permissible 
under the contract. There will always be dis- 
putes over questions of quality, because 
qualitv, both in workmanship and materials, 
is well nigh impossible to describe. There is 
another important speculative element in 
every lump-sum contract, and it will exist 
even if drawings and specifications could be 
perfected. When a contractor signs such a 
contract, he sells short for delivery over a 
stipulated period of time, the quantities of 
labour and material required. It is this ele- 
ment of risk which has now acquired such 
proportions that no sensible man is willing 
to assume it. In some localities, in times 
more normal than these, or than those to 
which we look forward, the risk to the con- 
tractor from a rising labour market has been 
minimised by wage agreements with organised 
labour. In other places that stabilitv has not 
been secured. And the material market never 
has been and never can be brought under con- 
trol. Estimating, even under the most 
Tavourable conditions, will always involve risk 
to the contractor, and as long as there are 
risks, competition will be based on risks in- 
stead of work to be done. The low bid, 
whether it be too low or not, will always be 


the product of the greatest error or the 


assumption of the greatest risk. 
COMPETITION SHOULD BE PRESERVED. 


We are forced to the conclusion, It seems 
to me, that competition on price is eco- 
nomicallv unsound, which conclusion leads us 
to ask the question: Which is wrong—com- 
petition or the stipulated price? Competition 
i: the foundation of healthy life. It is the 
necessary stimulant to development, to sus- 
tained human effort and efficiency. We should 
strive by every possible means to preserve 
competition in the building industry; сот- 
petition. between architects, between contrac- 
tors, and between manufacturers. But let 
us also strive to make that competition of the 
invigorating and not ihe destructive kind. 

Let us, therefore, examine the case for the 
lump-sum contract. I have said it hal а 
corrupting influence on every one involved in 
i. Almost every ill and every evil in the 
building industry, I am satisfied, may be 
traced to the lump-sum contract. Under it 
the interests of the owner and contractor are 
diametrically opposed. The contractor's profit 
lies between the actual cost of the work and 
the amount of the contract. The greater the 
cost, the less the profit; and rice versé. The 
contractor's aim is, therefore, to deliver as 
Ме as possible, while the interest of the 
owner is in exacting the utmost of the con- 
tractor. The contract stands between them 
setting up antagonisms where there should be 
co-operation, creating conflict of purpose 
where unity of interest is essential to success. 
Under” the lump-sum contract the contractor 


‚of the architect's service; while the latter in- 
à study of the contractor's status 
We have thus 
established at least one direct relationship 


Obviously, then, we 


has been a merchant, buying and selling 
All of us have been mis- 
led by thinking of the product rather than 
the method of production, by fighting over the 
division of profit rather than considering 
means of assuring reasonable profits to all 
who participate in the enterprise, including 
That is why the contractor has 
become a broker trading in contracts which 


finished buildings. 


the owners. 


represent finished buildings and their com- 
ponent parts, instead of a constructor or 
engineer. 


CONTRACTOR MUST SELL SERVICE, NOT 
MERCHANDISE. 


What is it the contractor has to sel? Ner- 
vice, his expert knowledge of the fabrication 
of buildings. In the last analysis service is 
the thing he has always sold, but instead of 
selling it to his employer, he has sold it to 
himself. The system has placed a premium 
on dislovalty and astuteness in the contractor 
rather than engineering skill and efficiency. 

The same contradictions have confused and 
misled the sub-contractor. Не has wasted 
his best energy fighting for trade discounts on 
the materials he arica in order to reseli 
them competitively at a possible profit. Нө, 
too, has struggled to make a livelihood 
through the purchase and sale of labour and 
materials when he should have centred his 
effort on perfecting his service, and finding 
a market for it. If service is the commodity 
in which the contractor deals, and we wish 
to preserve competition, obviously, then. 
competition must be in service and not in the 
price Тог finished work. The value of ser- 
vice is measured in terms of results. If 
economy 16 one of the results looked ior, and 
secured, let it be an asset to the contractor 
instead of stolen fruit to be concealed. 

THE ARCHITECT AND THE LUMP-SUM CONTRACT, 

But we have not yet put in all the evidence 
against the lump-sum contract. The archi- 
tect has not escaped its insidiously evil influ- 
ence. The average owner, the owner who is 
inexperienced in matters of construction, un- 
dertakes his venture on the assumpticn that 


the architect. is omniscient. and that when a 


bid is received on the drawings and specifica- 
tions, it is all inclusive. This is the fallacy 
of the complete and sufficient drawings and 
specifications. А mistake is made when an 
architect accents employment without dis- 
closing to his client the unavoidable limita- 
tions which are placed upon his service. As 
the work proceeds, omissions are discovered, 
differences arise as to what is meant by vague 
expressions and indications, and the archi- 
tect is at once placed on the defensive with 
respect to the sufficiency of his drawings and 
specifications. Не has the choice of coniess- 
ing his plight to the cient or covering it up 
Ву compromise with the contractor. Some 
purse the former and honourable course, 
others the latter. The position of the archi- 
tect under such a contract is unwholesome. 
It is unfair to him. It is unfair to the owner 
who has sought the architect's advice on the 
basis of confidence. It is unfair to the con- 
tractor. It is a high tribute to the profession 
and the professional tradition that so few 
architects have succumbed to the temptationa 
which constantly urge them to abandon the 
difficult röle of conscientious servant. 


THE COST-PLUS-EEE CONTRACT.. 


The cost-plus-fee contyact, as we have 
known it, has been a compromise document. 
The status of the contractor, by reason of 
bis contract liabilities, and Бу reason of the 
unchanged attitude of the architect and owner, 
was not radicallv different under this jorm 
of contract. from what it had been under the 
lump-sum contract. While his interests 
theoretically coincided with those of the 
owner, the contractor failed to realise the 
nature of the relationship, and consequentlv 
his attitude of mind remained unaltered. 
The Committee feels that the change must be 
complete, and to accomplish that end, it ıs 
necessary to make such changes in the docu- 
ment as will give the contractor a new pic- 
ture of his status and responsibilities. The 
Committee asserts that, ''in the light of 
recent experiences. of the Government in 
the- use of the cost-plus-fee system, the fol- 
lowing general principles are felt to be 
fundamental." 


(1) The contractor becomes in effect a pro- 
fessional adviser of the owner, as his “° Con- 
struction Manager’ and should be relieved 
of all contract liabilities. inconsistent with 
such a relationship; (2) For this purpose the 
owner should pay directly for ail materials 
and should enter directly into contract with 
sub-contractors rather than having sub-con- 
tractors make their contracts with the con- 
tractor. Payrolls must perforce be paid by 
the contractor and reimbursement made by 
the owner; (35) In view of this professional 
relationship, no ‘‘bond’’ guaranteeing per- 
formance is needed or proper, any more than 
for the architect. 

It is difficult to comprehend at once the 
full significance of this statement. The prin- 
ciples enunciated find expression throughout 
the document. There was a discussion at 
the last meeting on the expediency of chang- 
ing the term ‘‘ contractor " to *' constructor," 
or “manager of construction," or “соп- 
structing engineer," but it was decided a 
wiser course to pursue,.to use the old and 
familiar term, and let the contractors’ 
wishes gradually crystallise into the choice 
of some substitute term which would be 
more appropriate and more descriptive of 
the new function. 


SEPARATE СОХТВАСТЗ. 


This is the wording of the clause, which, 
in the older form of contract, was captioned 
'Sub-contracts; ' it now bears the title 
“Separate Contracts ": | 

АП portions of the work that the con- 
tractors’ organisation has not been accus- 
tomed to perform, or that the owner may 
direct, shall be executed under separate con- 
tracts. In such cases, either the contractor 
shall ask for bids from the contractors 
approved by the architect апа shall 
deliver such bids to him, or the archi- 


tect shall procure such bids himself, and in . 


either case the architect shall determine 
with the advice of the contractor and sub- 
ject to the approval of the owner, the award 
and amount of the accepted bid. The owner 
shall contract direct with such approved 
bidders, etc., etc. 

This clause, it will be observed, estab- 
lishes the relationship between the so-called 
sub-contractor and the owner or architect, 
which the sub-contractor has sought to realise 
through the elimination of the general con- 
tractor. 

Under the new system the contractor sells 
his services on a professional basis at a cer- 
tain percentage on the cost or for an agreed 
fixed fee, and his remuneration is understood 
to be for the use of his organisation and its 
knowledge of the building business applied 
to the particular enterprise; in fact, the 
methods we employ and include in the term 
professional practice are being approached 
steadily by those we have been pleased to 
call contractors and who have had to do 
with the actual business of building only. 
The selection of a contractor now becomes 
a question of the individual's or concern's 
reputation for honesty, ability, and business 
judgment rather than a question of a com- 
petitive price at which they will undertake 
the work; his relation with the owner be- 
comes a more pereonal one—based upon con- 
fidence rather than on an entirely impersonal 
contractual relation. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THE COST-PLUS-FEE 
CONTRACT. 


It must now be plain that the architect's 
status and function cannot be considered, 
without considering also the status and 
function of the contractor. It seems almost 
superfluous to point out the advantages to 
the whole building industrv from making 
the cost-plus-fee contract the rule instead 
of the exception. И is important, however, 
for us to think of this proposed change in 
terms of results, so that we may all have 
a clear conception of what it is we are 
striving for. But when we think in terms 
of results, we acain find it impossible to 
think of the architect and the contractor 
separately. First, the contractor, or let us 
call him the constructor, will be selected on 
the basis of confidence and his service record. 
Since the contractor's profit will no longer 
depend upon his ability to cheapen the work, 
which has been the motive underlying the 
general practice of offering substitutions, we 
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may expect fewer discussions of this kind 
in the future. Considerations of price alone 
will less and less influence the selection of 
materials. The architect and tHe contractor 
will work together instead of in opposition. 
The knowledge and experience in construc- 
tion which the architect lacks will be fur- 
nished by the °“ constructor.” This, to my 
mind, is one of the most important results 
that will be secured, for it must be realised, 
and is realised by the thinking element in 
the architectural profession, that ability in 
design, which 1 es its highest, development 
only in men who are sensitive, imaginative 
and impulsive, is wholly incompatible with 
the scientific quality of mind that works in 
exact terms of fact and statistics; an essen- 
tial prerequisite to the proper performance 
of the ''construetor's" function. Under the 
cost-plus-fee form of contract, the architect, 
the contractor, and the owner enter into a 
tri-party agreement to ann a single 
end. й does not require much imagination 
io see in this change in the contractor's 
status the reincarnation of the master builder 
of the Renaissance, through a virtual, if not 
an actual, partnership of the two talents that 
produced the world's most inspiring and en: 
during architectura] monuments. 

The salvation of the architect, the con- 
tractor and ihe industry lie in such a part- 
nership of talents. If it cannot be brought 
about, I predict that contractors will try 
to become architects as well, and that archi- 
tects will attempt to become builders—and 
in the broad sense, few will succeed. Build- 
ings will be either poorly constructed or 
poorly designed, and the lose to the public 
and in the prestige of the industry will be 
immeasurable. 


——————»—9 Ф 49———————— 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


A copy of the ‘articles of association show- 
ing the proposed revisions and amendments 
was posted to every member of the society 
on March 9, 1920, and on March 25 a resolu- 
tion was paseed adopting the revised articles, 
which was confirmed on April 15. The new 
articles are now the current regulations of 

‚the society. | 
TRANSFERS TO FELLOWSHIP. 


Members elected previously to May 1, 1920, 
who are over thirty of age and have 
been engaged in the practice of architecture 
for at least ten consecutive years and are still 
so praotising, or who are Fellows of the 
R.I.B.A., are eligible to make application for 
tranefer to the decr Class. Members 
elected since May 1, 1920, who possess the 
necessary qualifications, have a similar pri- 
vilege, but cannot exercise it for twelve 
months from the date of their election. 

Members who are not at present eligible to 
make an application for transfer to Fellowship 
may do so when they acquire the requisite 
qualifications. 

Application must be made on the prescribed 
form to be obtained from the society, and 
must be accompanied by evidence of quali- 
fications by way of drawings and other testi- 
monies of profesional standing and ability, 
and by a remittance for the first annual sub- 
ecription of £4 4s., which is returned in the 
event of non-election. Members of the 
society, if elected as Fellows, are not required 
to pay the entrance fee of that class. 

The first annual eubscniption of all Fellows 
elected before October 31, 1920, will be 
credited to them to October 31, 1921, so that 
members transferred before the first-named 
date will not pay any increased subscription 
for the remainder of the present financial 
year. which is covered by their present mem- 
bership subscription, which, if not already 
paid, must be discharged before an applica- 
tion for transfer can entertained by the 
Council. The annual subscription of members 
із now £3 дв. as from November 1, 1920. 
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After nezotiations which have extended in- 
termittently over sixty years, the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters, Cabinetmakers, and 
Joiners seems likely at last to amalgamate with 
the older but much smaller General Union of 
Carpenters and Joiners. Mr. W. Makin. who 
had been for many years secretary of the 
General Union, died a few days ago. 


THE BUILDING 


THE PROSPECTIVE COMPETITOR 
METHOD OF VALUATION OF 
PROPERTY.* 


Ву M. Г. Byers, М.Ам.бос.С.Е. 


SYNOPSIS. | 

The Courts having ruled that, in estimating 
ihe fair value of any operating property, the 
fact that the property is a going concern must 
be taken into consideration that this fact 
is an element of value, there remains to be 
devised à method whereby, when the fairness 
of the rates is in question, this fair value of 
the property can be estimated with reasonable 


accuracy. 
The method which of late years has found 
most favour is that usually termed the 


Cost-of-Reproduction Method. Іп a general 
way, value is arrived at by this method about 
as follows : 

From cost of reproduction of the physical 
property EUH ARE & percentage for overhead 
costs) uct '' depreciation’’; to this add 
going concern value. 

The method does not seem to rest on sound 
economic principles, and parts of the prac- 
tical operations involved in its use do not 
appeal to the logical mind. Too much is left 
to mere personal opinion uncontrolled by 


guiding principles. 
One Court observed that he reluctantly 


accepted this method because he did not know 
oí a better one. The remark of the Master 
in the recent Denver Water Company case 
with reference to going concern value, ів also 
illustrative. He states : 

“ There is no absolute standard by which 
the fair value of this element can be deter- 
mined, and I adopt $800,000, because no 
matter how often I have considered the evi- 
dence and the arguments my mind always 
comes back to this amount as reasonable and 
fair to all the parties." 

Further illustration of the difficulties pro- 
duced by this method is found in the Minne- 
sota Rate Decisions, in which Justice Hughes 
pointed out in connection with the valuation 
of the land of the railway that ‘‘ the assump- 
tion of its (the Бы теле non-existence, and 
at the same time that the values that rest 
upon it remain unchanged, is impossible and 
cannot be entertained." 

Presumably the reproduction theory may 
be based on the view that this presents the 
means of estimating what the property under 
valuation would have cost to cónstruct and 
develop if present-day conditions as to prices 
of labour, material, land, etc., density of 
population, and similar elements had been pre- 
sent during such period of construction and 
development. This is merely a variation of 
the theory that the fair value of the property 
is measured by the investment whereas, as 
a matter of economic fact, there is, in general, 
no necessary relation whatever between 
value and the cost of a property. 

What is urgently needed at the present time 
is a rational method of valuation which is 
in harmony with sound economic principles 
and does not clash unnecessarily with well- 
established legal decisions. 

The analysis of a new method of determin- 
ing the fair value of a railroad property, 
which follows, is founded on seven baeic pro- 
positions :— | 

1. A railroad corporation is а private cor- 
poration; its property, although devoted to 
the service of the public, is private property, 
and its value is a$ completely under the pro- 
tection of the constitution as that of any other 
private property. 

2. The property of a railroad poration 
devoted to the service of the public, and 
wihich has been acquired through gifts or 
donations, or from earnings, is, equally with 
property acquired from the proceeds of the 
sale of securities, private property, and as 
such is under the protection of the Constitu- 
tion. The surplus from the earnings of the 
corporation is likewise private property. 

. Every enterprise subject to regulation 
is entitled to be permitted to earn such a 


* This paper was not presented for discussion at any 
meeting of the American Society of Engineers, but 
written communications on the subject gre invited for 
subsequent publication in Proceedings, and with the 
paper in Transactions. We reproduce the main рог- 
tion, because, although conditions here may differ in 
details, it cannot but interest surveyors and valuers 
here at the present time to study the conclusions 
arrived at by a leading American authority. 
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return as, in the field of free and open com- 
petition, would ordinarily accrue to a simi. 
lar expenditure of energy, foresight, and 
capital. 

4. A public utility is not entitled to a 
return accruable solely because of its pos- 
session of monopolistic protection from com. 
petition. Ä 

5. Every kind of business, without any ex- 
ception, has an element of value known as 
going concern value, and such going value is 
in no way connected with the monopoly or 
goodwill value. | 

6. The market value of any property re. 
sults from the'use to which it is put and 
varies with the profitableness of that use, 
present and prospective, actual and antici. 
pated. There is no pecuniary value outside 
of that which results from such use. The 
amount and profitable character of such use 
determine the value. 'The measure of that 
value 18 its profitableness, present and 
prospective, actual and anticipated. 

7. The fair value of a property is 
measured by its profitableness, present and 

rospective, actual and anticipated, under 
air rates. 

The analysis results in the development of 
the prospective competitor method of valu» 
tion. The steps recommended in ¿Me case of 
a valuation of a monopoly by this method are 
as follows :— 

1. Production of a prospective competitor 
(instead of ''reproduction'' of the property 
under valuation). 

2. Determination of the rate level which 
(within that maximum penes of time 
beyond which capital would not be willing 
to wait) wil enable said competitor to earn 
à fair return on its investment to date. 

3. Determination of the annual net earn- 
ings, as of the date of valuation, of the pro- 
perty under valuation and at the rate level 
indicated in Item (2). 

4. Capitalisation of the annual net earn- 
ings indicated in Item (3); this capitalised 
amount is the fair value of the property 
under valuation. In the case of properties 
Ie to competition, the fair value of all 
such properties combined (and which сош- 
bination, consequently, may be treated as » 
monopoly) is first obtained by the preceding 
method; the common fair rate level is also 
ascertained. By the application of this 
rate level to the individual properties, the 
fair return of each is ascertained. Capitali- 
sation of such individual fair return gives 
the individual fair value. 

The competitor method practically in- 
volves no difficulties which are not met with 
in the reproduction method, while it в 
logical throughout and is based on sound 
principles of economics. 


I.—GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND RECOMMENDED 
PROCEDURE. 


l.—RAILWAY VALUATION, ITS THEORY AND 
USES. | 

For many pis the railways have con 
tended that the activities of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and of the State 
Commissions have resulted in the lowering 
of transportation rates to a point where the 
prosperity of the industry has been ser- 
ously interfered with. The Commission: 
have always replied to this accusation that. 
while the railroads certainly are not earning 
the normal rate of return on their capitali- 
sation, they are earning, at the very least. 
a fair rate of return on their fair values; 
that the real trouble with the railroads is 
and has been that they are so greatly over- 
capitalised that a fair charge for transpor- 
tation produces a comparatively smal] rate 
of return on the enormously watered capi- 
talisation. | 

After many years of persistent recommen- 
dation on the part of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Congress passed the law 
calling for valuation of the railroads, which 
is now in progress. The principal reasons 
given by the Commission for its recommenda- 
tion were that the information was needed 
in connection with the proper execution of 
the duties of the Commission, and that the 
controversy over railway values should finally 
be cleared up in the interest of all parties. 

Since the passage of the Valuation Act, 
numerous comments have been heard at fre- 
quent intervals, among these being statements 
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that 1% is impossible to find the value of a 
railway property; that the value, being 
dependent on earnings, is constantly chang- 
ing, and that the valuation to-day would be 
out of date to-morrow; that valuation is 
useless for rate-making purposes, as the rates 
do not depend in any way on the value of 
the property used; that there is no need for 
the regulation. of railway rates, for the 
reason that the 'business itself affords a 
suthcient check over excessive rates (the 
very great general increase instituted by the 
Goverument as a war measure hardly sup- 
ports this last contention); and that there 
are a number of values for the same pro- 
perty, depending on the use to which the 
data are to be put. 

Discussion as to what constitutes - fair 
value has been even more interesting, being 
largely coloured by the interests of those 
entering into such discussion. Тһе repre- 
sentatives of the States have been con- 
sistent in their position that it was their 
duty to see that the public did not have 
imposed on № a valuation entirely in excess 
of the equities of the situation. The rail- 
roads have been equally energetic in their 
efforts to see that the resultiug valuation 
did not arrive at an inequitably small result. 
Apparently the Division of Valuation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission early came 
to the conclusion that the railroads were 
amply able, on all proper occasion, to demon- 
strate clearly the propriety of deciding in 
their favour any doubtful points, and that 
the proper poliey was to start out with 
asuniptions. which would produce the small- 
est values: then, through hearings before 
the Division and before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, thrash out the points of 
coutroversy to an equitable conclusion. 

One of the first claims made as to the 
constitution of “value”? was that it was 
identical with “cost of reproduction ” of the 
existing property, no allowance being made 
for appreciation in the value of land; the 
railroads, being public utilities, were ав- 
sumed not to be entitled to any unearned 
increment. Ав this position apparently be- 
came legally untenable, and as the items of 
cost of reproduction ordinarily overlooked by 
the casual observer became increasingly im- 
portant, a tendency developed to assert that 
value equals, not cost of reproduction, but 
original cost to date of the existing pro- 
perties. 

The effect on value produced Бу depre- 
cation and appreciation existing in the pro- 
perty has also been widely discussed. 
Another of the frequently heard statements 
in connection with the ascertainment of 
value 1s that 1% is not a matter of fixed rules, 
this quotation from a decision of the 
Supreme Court being interpreted to the 
effect that (Вее are no fundamental prin- 
ciples on which the ascertainment of value 
сап be based, thus still further befogying an 
already complex subject. 

In none of the many discussions on the 
ascertainment of value has there been any 
complete analysis of the problem, followed 
by an attempt to work out principles solidly 
fuunded on equity and economics. The pre 
sent discussion is an attempt to analyse the 
entire problem and then to build up a 
tational theory of valuation in harmony, if 
ee with such legal generalities as so far 

ave been promulgated. 


2.—WHAT IS A PUBLIC UTILITY ? 


, Ordinarily, when a public utility is men- 
tioned, it is understood that a utility eupply- 
Ing water, or gas, or electric light, or trans- 
portation to a community, and operating 
under а charter as a corporation, is meant; 
that other activities such as farming, manu- 
facture of steel, clothing, food, etc., are not 
80 regarded. 

There has graduall developed іп the 
үш mind a feeling that public utilities, 
ecause ef their being public utilities, are 
subject to entirely different economic laws 
and have entirely different legal and moral 
rights and obligations from those of other 
forms of commercial activity. This un- 
reasoned feeling has been the canse of much 
misunderstanding and dissatisfaction and of 
much il-advised regulation. 

Examined from the broad point of vlew, 
almost every form of commercial activity is 


a public utility. The farmer does not raise 
the greater portion of his crops for his own 
use, but for the use of the general public. 
The manufacturer manufactures his product 
with the same object in view. The essen- 
tial difference between the so-called public 
utilities and other forms of enterprise lies 
in the fact that, in the case of the public 
utility, there usually enters the element oí 
monopoly, either because of the physical con- 
ditions surrounding 1t or because it is to the 
interest of the public that the enterprise 
shall be conducted without competition. 

Perhaps a broad definition for a public 
utilitv 13 that it 18 an industrial activity 
conducted on such a large scale or under 
such conditions that the interests of a con 
siderable portion of the containing com- 
munity are vitally affected thereby. Е 

Lookinz to the future—bearing iu тіпа the 
great strides which have been made during 
the past fifty years in the organisation of 
various enterprises—it seems probable that, 
in the not distant future, many other enter- 
prises will have arrived at that perfection of 
organisation where sufficient control 18 exer- 
cised by a few persons to enable them, if 
unrestrained, to reap the rewards possible 
only to monopoly. 

It is sometimes stated that an enterpriso 
conducted bv a private individual is not sub- 
ject to Government regulation. This is 
simply a misstatement of fact. It is also 
frequently claimed that the giving of the 
right of eminent. domain by the public 
to certain corporations introduces factors 
which justify the public in establish- 
ing regulations not otherwise — equit- 
able. The purpose of the giving of the right 
of eminent domain has been widely mis- 
understood and misrepresented. In certain 
tvpes of industry, in the absence of the right 
of eminent domain, № would be possible for 
a sinzle individual to obstruct, or even to 
prevent entirely, the development of a parti- 
cular enterprise. Yet it has often been to 
the public interest to induce private capital 


to enter such fields. То this end, under 
various restrictions the right to соп- 
demn — properiv, өп payment of fan 


compensation, has been granted. То claim 
that the conferring of this right carries with 
it the privilege of making later exactions on 
the grantee is as if a householder employed 
an artisan to do certain work for him in his 
house, gave him the key to the house in 
order to enable him to enter therein, and 
then stated to the artisan that because of 
having given him the key he is entitled to 
рау him a smaller compensation than the 
going rate for such service. 


3.—WHEN AND WHY REGULATION OF INDUS- 
TRIAL ACTIVITY BECOMES DESIRABLE. 


Ordinarilv. in industrial activity on a con- 
siderable scale, there are four important 
parties at interest—namely, the owner ol the 
activitv (the stockholder), the employee, the 
individual user of the product, and the 
general public. 
` Simply in his capacity of owner, the stock- 
holder is interested only in the amount о! 
profit obtainable from his investment, although 
that interest extends to the broad point of 
view and is not confined solely to the narrow 
limit of immediate results. | 

The employee is primarily interested in the 
conditions of service under which he is em- 
ploved and the compensation received for 
such service. 


The individual user of the service 15 
interested in the quality and in at 


payment which he must make therefor. 
the service which he desires is an unnsually 
expensive one, it is to his interest that pay- 
ment for such service be based on general 
averages of cost, rather than on the cost of 
the individui service itself. For example. 
the man who lives at one end of the street 
car hne and has his business at the other 
end, desires that a single average fare be col- 
lected from each passenger. 

The general public, although less acutely 
interested than the three other parties, does 
have a broad general interest of considerable 
importance. It is to ite interest that the 
relation between productivity and effort 
expended (such as the amount of capital 


this ratio the wealth of the community can 
be increased. The basis of the division of 
cost of service is also important. Shall the 
user рау the entire cost of production of that 
which he uses, or shall a portion of this cost 
be distributed (as by taxes) to the general 
public? In this connection, the general 
public must bear in mind that there is fre- 
quently an indirect value of the service 
which it fione receives: for example, the first 
transcontinental railroad in the United States 
made possible the development of the 
Western territories and the knitting together 
of widely separated populations into a homo- 
geneous community. Lastly, there remains 
the relation between the character of the 
industrial activities and the requirement for 
good government, Will a given policy of 
industrial activity, if permitted, react on the 
political security of the community? 
Ordinarily, competition and the relatively 
diminutive character of the individual in- 
dustrial actavity have been found to regulate 
satisfactorily the relations of the four in- 
terested parties mentioned. In the absence 
of competition, whether due to physical con- 
ditions ог otherwise, and even in the presence 
of competition in the case оі activities of 
great importance, some form of artificial 
regulation of the more or less conflieting in- 
terests of the various parties must be 
resorted to, or abuses will creep in and mul- 
tiplv to the point where dangerous unrest is 
created, as has: been the case in several 
localities and on several occasions in the 
transportation industry of the United States, 


4.— WHAT 18 VALUATION AND WHAT ARE ITS 
USES IN CONNECTION WITH INDUSTRIAL 
REGULATION ? 

The casual observer would be apt to say 
that the valuation is the process of finding 
value. Such, however, is far from being the 
story. Valuation is the process of ascertaining 
one or more oi a number of things, amonz 
which the following may be mentioned as 

being the most prominent :— 

1. Forced sale value, being the amount in 
dollars ¿or which a property would sell if 
thrown on the market, as at sheriff sale. 

2. Market value, being the amount fov 
which a property would sell when the owner 
is desirous, but not compelled to sell, and 
when the purchaser is desirous, but not com- 
pelled to purchase. 

ó. Fair value, being the value for which 
the property would sell if the commodity rates 
were fair, И the owner was desirous, but not 
oblized to sell, and ii the buyer was desirous, 
but not obliged to buy. 

4. Investment to date, being the net 
amount of capital which has been invested in 
the property to date, and, consequently, in- 
cluding expenditures for abandoned property 
and excluding the value of aids, gifts, grants, 
and donations received. 

9. Original cost to date, being the same as 
investment to date, except that the expendi- 
ture for abandoned property is excluded. 

6. Cost of reproduction, being the estimated 
cost, under normal conditions as ot the date 
of valuation, of reproducing the existing pro- 
perty. 

7. Physical depreciation, being the per- 
centage of the useful life of the existing pro- 
perty which has been consumed through age 
and use. 

8. Depreciation of onsolescence and inade- 
quacy, being the percentage of the life of the 
property as a whole and for its present uses, 
which has elapsed. 

9. Tax value, being the amount on which 
the property is taxed (and depending on the 
local tax laws). 

The principal uses claimed for valuation in 
connection with industrial regulation are that 
the data are more or less necessary in order 
to arrive at equitable conclusions with refer- 
ence to taxation, to individual rates, to the 
general rate level, to the amount to be paid 
in cases of condemnation and sale, to capitali- 
sation, and to the giving of needed iniorma- 
tion to the investor. 
5.—WHAT IS VALUE AND HOW MANY KINDS OP 

VALUE ARE THERE? 


It is the fashion in certain circles to* speak 
of value as being a nebulous sort of thing, 


utilised) in securing the total production, bel undefinable and incomprehensible for valua- 


as favourable as possible, for by improving 


tion purposes. It is another example of the 
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cuttle-fish instinct to muddy the water with 
which the subject of valuation is so fre- 
quently approached. The necessary first step 
in any logical consideration of the subject of 
valuation is to define clearly this term in its 
intended uses. 

Definition.—Value is a ratio in exchange. 


In other words, it is a statement of the 


number .of units of one kind for which a 
single unit of another kind is exchangeable. 
It is a mere abstraction and requires the 
addition of an explanatory and limiting term 
to make it available for practical use. To 
illustrate, a diamond may have the same 
money or pecuniary value as fifty tons of 
coal, but it has not the heating value of one 


ton. 

The forced-sale value of a property (which 
is usually adopted as the tax de pel is often 
only half, or less. of the normal fair value 
where neither buyer nor seller act under com- 
pulsion. Also, there is the sentimental value 
which the owner mav place on a commer- 
cially worthless heirloom . 

Definition.—Pecuniary value is the amount 
of money a property will sell for when the 
owner desires, but is not obliged to sell, and 


the purchaser desires, but is not obliged to] 


buv. 

In this discussion, unless specifically 
stated to the contrary, it is this value that is 
referred to whenever the term ‘‘ value” is 
used. : 

Evidently (pecuniary) value, as defined, is 
determined solely by economic considera- 
tions. 

Definition.—Market value is the value of a 
poparty as determined by present añd pro- 
bable future economic conditions. 

Regardless of the fairness of the rates in 
effect in any property subject to regulation, 
market value is determined by the existence 
and probable continuance or discontinuance 
of these rates, and in disrezard of their fair- 
ness except as this may reflect on their pro- 
bable permanence. 

Definition.—Fair value is the value which 
a property would have if, for the present 
rates, fair rates were substituted, and the 
reasonable certainty that they would соп- 
tinue in the future. : 

It is evident that there are as many values 
for a property as there are points of view from 
which the subject can be approached. For the 
Ups of this discussion, value will be 

imited to that for rate regulation and for 
condemnation and sale. | 


6.—PROFITABLENESS UNDER FAIR RATES THE 
MEASURE OF FAIR VALUE. 


What 15 undoubtedly the fundamental 
economic law to be kept in mind in the 
valuation of prope.ty for condemnation or 
for rate regulation has beeu stated by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis 


Railway Co. v. -Backus, 154 U.S. 439, in the 


following terms — 

" But the value of tbe property results 
from the use to which it is put and varies 
with the profitableness of that use, present 
and prospective, actual and anticipated. 
Тһеге is no pecuniary value outside of that 
which results from such use. The amount 
and profitable character of such use deter- 
mines the value. . .'." 

Although it is true that, for a property 
not subject to regulation, the vaiue at апу 
given time is measured by the profitableness, 
present and: prospective, actual and antici- 
pated, this is not the value (more properly 
termed the fair value) to be found for use 
in condemnation, or for use with reference 
to rate regulation. For such purpose, fair 
value 18 measured by profitableness, present 
and prospective, actual and anticipated, 
under fair rates. Tf this were not the case, 
it would be possible, through rate regula- 
tion, to reduce the rates and, consequently 
the net earnings and the profitableness of the 
property to any point arbitrarily selected, 
and then obtain a value for condemmation 
purposes, based on such unfair rates, which 
would be far below the fair value of the 
property. Such a procedure would seem, 
equitably, to be inconceivable. 

The Courts have called attention to the 
fact that, where the fairness of rates is in 
doubt, profitableness resulting from such 
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rates cannot properly be used in the deter- 
mination of fair value. This is axiomatic. 
'The converse is also axiomatic, namely, that 
where the rates are acknowledged to be fair. 
the fair value can properly be ascertained 
by the use of the resulting profitableness as 
its measure. 

As fair value is dependent on fair rates 
and fair rates on fair value, it would seem 
immaterial, when neither is known, which is 
to be ascertained first, except that, contrary 
to the general view, it is practically much 
more convenient first to ascertain fair rates 
and then therefrom to ascertain fair value, 
than to proceed in the opposite direction. 


7.—'' COST” v. VALUE. 


When the fairness of the rates is ques- 
tioned, it is impossible directly to apply any 
known variety of  profitableness to the 
measurement of fair value; ''cost'' in some 
relation to the property consequently must 
be used. A brief consideration of several 
special cases, however, clearly indicates that, 
in general, there is no necessary fixed rela- 
tion between the cost of a property and either 
its market va'ue or its fair value.* 

If. tnerefore, cost is to be used in the 

determination of fair value, it is necessary 
that it be applied (1) under such special 
conditions as shall create a known relation 
between such cost and the fair value, and 
(2) where such established relation shall be 
equitable. Then, ‘wherever such «“onditions 
can be simulated, one can properly utilise 
such variety of cost in the determination of 
fair value. 
, Except through occasional accidental co- 
incidence, however, the only circumstances 
under which cost bears a fixed relation to 
value are those in which some one having 
the necessary power decrees that such com- 
modity rates shall be charged that the re- 
sultant а eae will establish this 
chosen relationship. This can be done in the 
case of a monopoly, but it is an impossibility 
in the case of two or more properties subject 
to competition.t | 

In order that the owner of a monopoly 
under regulation shail not be deprived of 
that protection against confiscation which is 
guaranteed by the constitution, the next 
step is to inquire m what specific case, 
capable of being simulated under the above 
circümstances, it 1s equitable to enforce some 
relation between cost and value and as to 
just what this cost and-this relation are. 
This is a problem in economics and economic 
principles only are involved. 


(To be continued.) 
ee 4,5 С — — ————— 


After four days' use of explosives, the last 
of the famous Chatsworth conservatories was 
demolished on Tuesday. Thirty tons of glass 


were blown out, and 500 tons or ironwork soid 
for scrap. 


‚ Chicago will soon be able to boast of possess- 
ing the largest hotel in the world, the plans for 
which have been published. The hotel will be 
Qn dh куб pem units, pue will ае ios 
Michigan. e architects have planned 4,000 Ч 

rooms, and among the special features of the | | KENT. қый 
building will be a theatre seating 2,500 people, Sir George Frampton, R.4.. ‚designed 
е0 молл kitchens a най use of ммо ман and sculptured this “Weekly Dispatch 
wap preter so cook thelr own meas «nO Al Bravest Village Cross, & handsome monu 
separate block of sixteen storeys for bachelors. ene а Aberdeen granite presented 


"A plant for the manufacture of furniture is con” by the ‘ Weekly Е ^ to the 
structed in the wilderness at a cost of $100,006. No] 111 highest per- 
purchasers can be found for the product and the village that sent the 5 


salvage value of the plant is only $1,000. Here the | centage ої its men to the war. 


relation of cost to value is as 100 to 1. A similar plant | Knowlton won the gift. It is a small 
is built atthe same cost where labour and raw materials 


are plentiful and where the market is so good that the| hamlet of Fast Kent, some nine miles 
average ргой15 p тю EEE I If ee is дун distant from Canterbury. The cross Y in 
% per annum e value of this plant is .000 an : ing the 
the relation of cost to value is as 1 to 3. Between | Unveiled by Earl Stanhope during 


these extremes lie all varieties of relations between | autumn of last year, 
cost and value. 


Consid lants, A and B, i ition. | 471: "TTG + MISES, 
hans ee tie must адам e кетпе selling „ые у X E 


ш от опе маан E а ue MEUS Faro. E CR 

the “сов” o is and that o $200,000 ; а. 24-4 s 

also that, at the present selling prices, A's gross earn- This drawing | illustrates а proposed 
ings ыг Va ap е Дра нори ын рэн block of flats in Bow Road, E., D 
year, while B's gross is 89,000 and his net 85.000. Sup-| 4 e 
pose it is deereed that the selling price shall be raised Me 5515. Geo. Harker and Co., Ltd. Led 
one-third in order that A's net shall become $6,000.| materials will be brickwork of picke 
Then B's net ресс $8,000. Capitalising at 696, ЯВ Londen stock facings with purple brick 
value becomes gg = $100,000and equals his “ cost,” | dressings, wood sashes, and hand-made 


while B's value becomes 2:%0__ $133,333 as against a | tiled roof. The architect is Mr. F. Mil- 


V pasto Be ыз | ton Cashmore, A.R.I.B.A., of 26, Old 
cost” of $200,000. No selling price applied to both Burlington Street, W.1. 


will give each the same ratio of cost to value. 


Our Iilustrations. 


— ea 


NOTGROVE MANOR, GLOS.: NEW 
STABLE BLOCK AND COACHMAN 5 
е HOUSE. 


Our illustration is reproduced from the 
drawing now at the Rotal Academy. This 
group of buildings is in course of erection 
to provide a range of loose boxes for eight 
hunters, each loose box measuring 11 ft. 
x 13 ft. The large harness room 1s 
situated at the top end of the long block 
of buildings running south, and adjoining 
is the horse clipping room, with top 
lizht, boiler house, mess room, the 
grooms’ room, and coach-houses. On the 
first floor accommodation is provided for 
sleeping quarters for the grooms and a 
large hay loft. The whole is grouped 
round a central courtyard. Тһе stud 
groom's cottage and garden is situated 
to the north, and contains a kitchen, din- 
ing room, parlour, and three bedrooms, 
bathroom and offices. All the stonework 
for walling and mason is being obtained 
from the quarries on the estate. The roofs 
are being covered with old stone slates 
obtained in the neighbourhood. Messrs. 
Saunders and Son, of Cirencester, are the 
general contractors. Mr. Andrew N. Pren- 
tice, F.R.LB.A., of Norfolk Street, 
Strand, is the architect. We illustrated 
his drawings of Notgrove Manor House 
(plan and view) in our issue of May 6, 
1910. 


LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVIN- 
CIAL FOREIGN BANK, PARIS. 


The illustration, drawn in perspective 
by Mr. L. H. Bucknell from the design 
of Mr. Paul Waterhouse, represents ihe 
refronting of the premises at the angle ul 
the Boulevard des Capucines and Rue des 
Capucines. Mr. Paul Waterhouse's de- 
sign has undergone some modification 
since the date when this drawing was 
made, the scheme here represented being 
that originally submitted to the pro 
prietors, the Directors of Lloyds and 
'National Provincial Foreign Bank. 


VILLAGE HALL, ITTON, МОХ- 
' MOUTHSHIRE. 


This parochial building was erectal 
during the early years of the war, and i: 
built of local stone and stone slates. The 
plan and elevations show its character 
and detail. Mr. E. Guy Dawber, 
V.P.R.I.B.A., is the architect. The suv- 
ject is exhibited at the present Royal 
Academy. 


VILLAGE CROSS, KNOWLTON, 
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VILLAGE HALL, ITTON, MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Мг. E. Guy Dawser, V.P.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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EMPLOYEES' HOUSING PREMISES, BOW ROAD, LONDON, E. 
Mr. Е. MILTON CAsHMORE, Architect, 
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DIREUT ACTION. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDING NEWS. 


Sir.—lhe extreme leaders of Labour are 
endeavouring to establish an industrial and 
political dictatorship. These wild men of tne 
Labour movement, like their Bolsnevik com- 
rades in Russia, do not believe in democracy, 
so they are now claiming the right to dictate 
the home and foreign poliey of the Govern- 
ment. and thev propose to enforce their 
political demands by resorting to direct 
action. 

We have the latest example of this im- 
pertinence in a manifesto just issued by the 
national “Hands off Russia" Committee, 
calling upon the workers to ‘‘ down tools ’’ for 
twenty-four hours “to force the British 
Government to make peace with Russia.” 
This preposterous document is signed by 
several, including Robert Smillie, Tom 
Mann, James Winstone (South Wales Miners’ 
Federation), Colonel Malone, M.P., J. E. 
Mis, M.P., George Lansbury. and the 
leaders of the Shop Stewards’ and Workers' 
Committees. 

These mis-leaders of Labour state that 
"the present House of Commons will not 
make peace with Russia unless 16 is forced to 
do so,” and that “direct action released the 
Sinn Feiners who were in prison; direct 
action. raised the railwaymen's wages, and 
direct action is the one thing of which the 
bourgeoisie is aíraid.”” 

lhis means, of course, that the trade 
unions are now going beyond the objects for 
which they were formed, and are claiming 
the right to use any means—legal or illegal— 
to enforce either industrial or political de- 
mands. They депу that they ought to be 
subject to constitutional and democratic pro- 
cedure, In this they are following the in- 
structions received from Lenin in a recent 
letter sent to his supporters in France and 
Great Britain. In this letter the Great Dic- | 
tator says: “At all costs legal work must 
be combined with illegal in order to bring 
abont svstematically the strict control of the 
illecal party and its working class organisa- 
tion over the legal activities.” 

If. Messrs. Smilie, Mann, and company 
correctly voice the new aims of organised 
Labour, then the community must be pre- 
pared to resist this attempt to destroy repre- 
sentative government. We cannot allow the 
trade unions to usurp the functions of the 
State and to be a State within а State. 
Labour hopes soon to secure the return of a 
Labour Government; but if Labour re- 
pudiates the representative system, bv what 
right do Jabour leaders expect the people to 
vote for them? If Labour attempts to en- 
force its ill-dizested opinions upon us by 
“direct action." then it must abandon its 
claim to be fit to govern and make no further 
pretence to be inspired by democratic ideals. 
—VYours, etc., W. FAULKNER. 

17, Heather Gardens, London, N.W.4. 


س 


PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE 
SOCIETIES. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION’S 
OvriNG.—' The Association visited Winton 
Castle, East Lothian, on Saturday.—Mrs. N. 
Hamilton Ogilvy granting permission. The 
members and their friends were received by 
Mr. УУ. 5. Curr, Ninewar, Prestonkirk, who 
conducted the company through the historical 
apartments of the interesting edifice datin 
from 1620. The architectural ensemble of 
this fine old mansion-house, both in detail and 
design. has a close affinity to the architecture 
of Heriot's Hospital. At the conclusion of 
the visit Mrs. N. Hamilton Ogilvy courteously 
entertained the company to tea in the dining- 
room, where the party had the further 
pleasure of viewing the fine collection of old 
portraits. The company thereafter proceeded 
to Pencaitland church. 


-------->«Бөее-<------- 


The houses being built at Blackburn were [lives will be specially commemorated. 
described at a meeting of the local trades ( hillians are requested to send at once to the 
council as presenting the appearauce of а] Bursar at the school a full record of their war 


glorified snuff-box. 


" FEUSOL." 

“ Feusol " is a new, immovable fire cement 
just put on the market by Messre. Kerner- 
Greenwood and Co., of King's Lynn, which, 
writing after a most satisfactory trial, we feel 
sure will at once become as widely used as 
“ Pudlo," which has, under the same 
auspices, established a world-wide reputation 
as the best preventive of damp in every 
form of construction. 

“ Feusol"" is a light brown plastic fire 
cement, always ready for immediate use and 
very cheap, which combines the strength and 
adhesion of Portland Cement with the heat- 
resisting qualities of the finest fireclay. Port- 
land cement, as we all know, sets hard with 
water, but crumbles under heat. Fireclay 
sets hard with heat, but has neither strength 
nor binding power. “ Feusol’’ is immovable 
under heat, and its adhesion increases as heat 
increases. 

For the lining of gas fires, for perfect union 
of firebricks, for firebrick construction. for 
building safes and strong-rooms, for filling 
large holes in firebrick surfaces, for fire-grate 
backs and cheeks, pointing round ranges, 
setting hearth tiles, repairing cracks in ovens 
and boilers, setting coppers, pointing boilers, 
jointing steam and hot water pipes, for fur- 
naces, bakers’ ovens, brick-kilus, retorts, 
refuse destructors, factory chimney bases— 
in short, for every purpose where the re- 
sistance to heat is an urgent need, “ Feusol "' 
will secure it. From the housewife who wants 
to save coal and finds brick backs come 
dearer than the cost of the fuel saved so 
frequent is their renewal needed, to the big 
contractor or factory owner who has long in 
vain sought to insure stability in structures 
and appliances where heat is the great foe 
to permanence. will come thankful acknow. 
ledrment of the merits of 5 Feusol.” 


Every reader who cares to test the truth 
of what we have said should send fourpence 
in stamps, to pay the cost of postage, when 
Messrs. Kerner-Greenwood and Co., King’s 
Lynn, will send enough for a trial. In 
larger quantities the price is 6s. 8d. for 
29 lbs. in handy paint kettles: 10s. 6d. for 
40 lbs. ; and 23 per lb. in 1 cwt. casks. 


WATERPROOF AND ROTPROOF 
PAPER. 


TESTS AGAINST MILDEW AND WHITE ANTS IN THE 
RAINS OF INDIA. 


One of the most interesting and remarkable 
applications of Science to Industry is the 
treating of paper by the Dux Chemical Rot- 
proof Process. Ordinary paper before treated 
has a variety of properties and uses, but it 
has its limitations. It is not waterproof. It 
rapidly deteriorates in à damp atmosphere. 
The surface rubs up when wetted. -In tropi- 
cal countries heat affects it adversely. Ex- 
posed to ordinary wet weather conditions it 
soon becomes soft, and entirely loses its 
strength. 

Paper treated as above is fundamentally 
changed. The material can now hardly be 
called paper at all. It has acquired new pro- 
erties. It resists mildew absolutely. It has 
сг waterproof. All insects fight shy of 
it. The surface is now tough and glossy, and 
of a pleasing colour. 

The writer, who until recently lived in 
Western Bengal, India, was always interested 
in the physical conditions of the plains. The 
White Ant especially was his special study. 
Only those who have lived abroad can realise 
what a pest this creature is. Recently the 
writer was asked to test a large variety of 
Dux papers against white ants, and the physi- 
cal conditions of the rains. f.e., from the 
middle of June until the end of September. 
Samples of Dux papers treated and untreated 
were placed side by side on the ground, some 
were placed partly in the soil, others were 
Bare The conditions were the worst 
imaginable. The white ants did their worst. 
The rains, together with the steamy atmo- 
sphere, did their worst. At the end о: 
the three and a-half months’ test the samples 


Hill. A.M.T.C.E., Chief Engineer to the City 
of Calcutta. АП the untreated samples had 
disappeared entirely, mildew and the white 
auts had destroyed them absolutely. АП the 
treated samples. on the other hand, were in- 
tact. In the case of very thin paper a small 
hole here and there was found, but the 
thicker portions were undamaged. 

The thinner varieties are used as water- 
proof packing paper. A etronzer kind is ideal 
for stencils, waterproof labels. copying press 
sheets. ete.. indeed. where conditions of damp 
and exposure prevail, these papers are wonder- 
fully durable. 

But the chief use to which Dux paper can 
be used is underslating, 1 plv for use on 
boards and 2 ply for open rafters. For many 
vears this material haa been used for this 
purpose. and with excellent results. A build- 
ing with such underslating is absolutely 
watertight. What is more, the paper 15 
easily laid. has no smell, and is practically 
imperishable. The 4-ply paper 18 so strong 
that an entire building can be made of it. 
For lizht portable buildings this material is 
admirable. - 

Dux paper in all its varieties should be 
better known. It is not expensive, and what 
is important in these days it is obtainable. 


------>«әөе»-«<------ 
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STATUES, MEMORIALS, ETC. 


Hawick MEMORIAL.—At a meeting of the 
Hawick War Memorial Committee, last week, 
Provost Wilson. who presided, said the Execu- 
tive Committee recommended that they should 
securo tle bronze figure representative of 
" Youth," by Mr. А. J. Leslie, London, and 
which is at present being exhibited in the Royal 
Scottish Academy. The committee, he said, 
had an option on it at £750. The figure was 
exhibited in the Royal Academy last year, 
when the Chantry Fund thought of purchasing 
it for the Tato Gallery. It was unanımousiy 
resolved to purchase the statue, which will be 
piaced on a pedestal on the Tower Knowe. 


LINCOLN War MemortaL.—The Lincoln War 
Memorial Committee has at last decided upon 
a definite scheme and a site for a memorial 
to consist of a bronze figure of Victory, with 
a dying soldier lying at her feet, to stand in tho 
Sessions Цоцзе grounds near the main en- 
trance. The architect 1s Sir Reginald Blom- 
field. R.A. The figure of Victory, 14 ft. 6 in. 
іп height. will stand оп a pedestal of Port- 
land stone, 18 ft. 6 in. high, and 5 ft. 6 in. 
square, resting on a stone base 20 ft. square. 
The figure will hold above the head with the 
left hand a laurel wreath, which will increase 
the height bv a further 3 ft. The right hand 
will hold that of a dving soldier lying across 
the feet. The pedestal will bear the City 
Arms, in relief, at the top. and a bronze plaque 
in the front with the inscription. The total cost 
of the memorial is estimated at about £6,500. 


Мил, Нил, ScHoor..—The war memorial at 
Mill Hill School is to comprise scholarships for 
the sons of those who have fallen, a new 
science school, and a rate of honour which is 
now being erected ni front of the schoo] house. 
The latter has been designed by Mr. Stanley, 
Hamp, Е.В.Г.В.А.. and will, it is hoped, be 
opened in October. It will contain the names 
of all old boys who served in His Majesty's 
forces, while those of the 184 who lost their 
Old Mill- 


The unnual general meeting of the Land 
Agents’ Society will be held at 16, Bedford 
Square, W.C.. on Thursday, July 8. It has 
been decided to revive the annual dinner, ана 
it will be held on the evening of the date 
fixed for the annual general meeting. 

The Ministry of Health has sanctioned the 
erection. of 250 houses, the first instalment 
under the corporations housing schemes аб 


hundred and twenty-five of the houses will be 
of the parlour type, with *hree bedrooms, at 
8910 each: 112 will be of the non-pariour tvpe. 
with three bedrooms, at £750 euch: and thir- 
teen non-parlour, with two bedrooms, at £640 
cach. 

The directors of BeN’s United Asbestos Со... 
Lul., have resolved, in view of the audited 
accounts to December 31, 1919, and ufter pro- 
viding for Excess Profits Duty, to recommend 
to the shareholders at the general meeting to 
be held on June 16. 1920. the pavment of a 
balance dividend of 15. 6d. per share on the 
ordinary shares of the company, and a bonus 
of 1s. per share, which, with the interim di:i- 
dend paid in October last, makes a total dis- 
tribution of 174 per cent. for the year. The 


service. amount +» be carried forward із £26,046. 


were examined in the presence of Mr. Ball. 
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STANDARD STEEL BUILDINGS. 


An article quoted by the Technical Review 
describes a method of constructing permanent 
fireproof steel buildings known ав the 
Standardised Trusts Unit System, the build- 
ings being composed of a series oi triangular 
steel units. 

Among the advantages claimed jor this 
System over the conventional methods ai 
steel construction are that it makes poseible 
the carrying of a permanent stock of struc- 
tural steel cut to size, punched, еїс., and 
reudy for immediate delivery to the building 
site, ана, since the buildings are designed in 
certain practical and standard sizes, no in- 
tricate or special detail operations of a costly 


„nature and involving loss of time are required. 


Another point worthy of note is the economy 
effected іп shipping this class of steelwork; 
It makes compact loads, and thus utilises the 
maximum capac'ty of railway vehicles. and, 
therefore, contrasts very favourably with the 
waste space evidenced in the transportation 
of ordinary structural steelwork. With the 
advantage of this economy in space there 
naturally follows decreased cost of transit. 

. The basic unit in this type of construction 
15 à structural steel assembly of triangular 
shape. This unit has an altitude of 10 ft. 
and a base of 3 ft. 4 in., and weighs about 
200 lbs. All units being exactly alike, they 
are used interchangeably in the construction 
of both roof trusses and columns. Structures 
bailt of these standard units are arranged in 
two heights—11 and 21 ft., and in roof widths 
of 20, 40, and 60 ft. Lengthwise ilie build- 
шц are arranged on a basis of 20 ft. panels, 
or bays, making possible a structure which is 
any multiple of this dimension. There are 


` no other interior columns in any of these 


buildings. 

A decided departure has been made from 
usual practice in making the buildings with 
either vertical or sloping side walls, those 
with the sloping walls offering considerably 
greater floor space and, consequently, greater 
storaze facilities in such buildings as railway 
goods sheds. Again, in the case of machine 
or erecting shops, the extra side area afforded 
by the sloping side buildings can be used for 
benches or machine tools, the position being 
ideal for precision work under the best light- 
ing conditions, thus permitting the main floor 
space to be kept quite clear for erecting and 
other work. й 

The erection of such buildings is stated to 
be a simple and rapid matter, all connections 
being bolted, and every part of the framework 
can be handled easily by two men and raised to 
position. with the aid of very light lifting 
tackle. i 

The author claims vet a further good 
feature for this type of construction in that 
the buildings are both permanent and. at the 
same time, portable. А building may be 
erected and later dismantled, and removed 
to another position without loss of material 
or undue expenditure of time and labour, and 
reconstructed in the same size. or some other 
SIZe, as conditions mav necessit ate, — Railway 


* 


Review, Chicago, March 20, 1920. 


The annual general meeting of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution will be held in the lecture 
hall of the Institution, on Monday, Мау 31, at 
tive o'clock, when the report of the council will 
be received. and the result of the election 
of officers for the ensuing vear will be an- 
nounced. Тһе prizes awarded in the recent 
aa will be presented by the presi- 

ent. 

Lambeth Borough Council will not proceed 
further at present with the erection of houses 
on two of the sites chosen where seventy-two 
dwellings were to be built. Already the council 
have spent over £13,000 out of general funds 
on housing, and although application has been 
made to the London County Council for a loan 
the money has not yct been advanced. In the 
next six months further payments amounting 
to £100.000 will have to he made, and if the 
council proceed with the development of these 
schemes £250.000 will be required during the 
next year. This money cannot be met out of 
the general rate. A further scheme for 260 
houses at Rosendale Road, Norwood, is esti- 
mated to cost over £250.000, but it 18 doubtful 
if the council will go forward with it. An 
emphatic protest has been made to the 
Minister of Health regarding the position in 
which the council find themselves. 


Our Office Table. 


The attempt to adjust the differences 
existing between the Birmingham. City Coun- 
cil and the Birmingham builders, suggested 
by the president of the Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Association, was made, as we said 
last week it would be, at a conference held 
at the Council House on May 19. The 
conference was held in private, but at the 
close an “agreed statement’ was 
issued to the Fress as follows :— 
Under the chairmanship of the Lord 
Mayor, a conference of representatives 
of the Ministry of Health (Mr. J. 
Walker Smith, Deputy Director of Hous- 
ing, and Mr. Stephen Easten, Director of 
Production, with representatives of the 
Housing and Estates Committee and the 
Birmingham Building Trades Employers’ 
Association) was held at the Council House 
this evening. After a prolonged discussion, 
an alternative proposal was put forward on 
behalf of the Housing Committee, which 
the representatives of the association agreed 
to submit to their members for considera- 
tion. It is proposed that a conference on 
points of detail will take place between the 
representatives of the committee and the 
association earlv after the Whitsuntide holi- 
day. The conference lasted two and a half 
hours. 

At the monthly meeting of the Incor- 
porated Church Building Society, held at 7, 
Dean's Yard, Wesünruster, on the 20th 
inst.. Mr. G. Cowell, F.R.C.S., in the chair, 
grants were made towards enlarging the 


Church of АП Saints, Plymouth, £150; 
aud towards repairing the churches 


at Avon Dasett, S. John the Bap- 
tist, Leamington, £40 ; Brimscombe, 
Holy Trinity, Glos., £25; Upper 
Holloway, S. James, Middlesex, 875: and 
Barnsbury, 8, Thomas, Middlesex, £50. A 
grant of £75 was also made towards adapt- 
ine S. Francis’ Mission Church, Bethnal 
Green, Middlesex. £560 was also paid to- 
wards small repairs to thirty other churches. 
The monthly meeting was followed by the 
annual general court, at which the following 
gentlemen were elected to fill vacancies on 
the committee :—The Ven. Archdeacon Tait, 
the Rev. Preb. F. N. Thicknesse, Walter 
F. Richmond, Esq., and Samuel Gurney, 
Esq. 

The strike of bricklavers engaged on a 
housing scheme at Haves last week, which 
was referred to in the House of Commons, 
has, remarks the Times, some special points 
of significance in relation to the generally un- 
satisfactory condition of the supply of labour 
for building. The facts are that a number of 
bricklavers ceased work on account of the 
fact that some of the men in a gang or 
“team,” working under a foreman named 
Buryess, were laying an average of 700 bricks 
a day, as compared with an average of 350 
in other teams. Burgess, himself a strong 
trade unionist, had apparently committed the 
sin of laying bricks, and a second complaint 
was that a section where the foreman did 
no work suffered an injustice thereby. A 
further complaint was of incivility by one of 
the servants of the contractors, the firm of 
Sir Robert McAlpine and Sons, which, when 
investigated, resolved itself into a statement 
that a request for the removal of Burgess 
should be brought forward in the recognisod 
form. The firm refused to dismiss Burgess. 
No complaint was made by the “team” 
under Burgess that he over-drove them, and 
in fact the men in his gang continued work- 
ing with him, while other labour has been 
obtained to carry on the work of the men who 
left. The men's union officials have taken 
up а neutral attitude on the matter, aíter 
one of them had assisted in the investigation 
of the complaints. Another peculiarity of 
the situation is that the men raised an ob- 
jectien to the firm undertaking contracts for 
building in concrete. This suggests that the 
bricklayers are taking alarm at the possi- 
bilities of concrete building, much of which 
can be done with а small percentage of 
skilled labour. Contractors, on the other 
hand, are beginning to come to the conclusion 
that if they continued to experience difficulty 


in building in brick owing to trouble with 
bricklayers there will be no alternative but 
to build in concrete. 


The dilapidated parish church of Badsey, 
in the vale of Evesham, had no vestry prior 
to its restoration some years ago by Sir T. 
G. Jackson. The Vicar and Churchwardens 
of Badsey were not altogether satisfied, and 
objected to the appearance of the new 
chimney which surmounted the junction of 
the nave and choir exterior because, in their 
judgment, it looked out of place. Sir Thomas 
pointed out that the heating of the building 
was a modern necessity, and time wou} 
bring the old and new work all together. 
“ As a matter of fact, this chimney long аго 
became nicely toned down by its native оо, 
and is now practically unnoticeable.” So, in 
his book just published, “ Grain and Chaf 
from an English Manor," Mr, Arthur H. 
Savory, who was churchwarden when this 
restoration was done, assures his readers, 


Major C. E. Inglis delivered the first of a 
series of lectures on the evolution of larze 
bridge construction before the Royal In: 
stitution on Tuesday afternoon. Nowadars 
for artistic effect the engineer depended, he 
said, on sheer simplicity and truthfulness of 
design. The era ni lone край bridges did not 
occur till well on in the Nineteenth Century. 
There were five types, the bridge with dis- 
continuous spans, with continuous span over 
supports, the cantilever, the arch, and the 
suspension. Wind pressure in connection 
with long-span bridges was of enormous im- 
portance. Тһе old Tay Bridge was con- 
sidered to have collapsed owing to its possess- 
iug insufficient resistance to wind pressure, 
and consequently in building the Forth 
Bridge the Board of Trade insisted on wind 
resistance of 56 lb, per square foot, although 
90 lb. was proved to be sufficient. With re- 
gard to the continuous span, по engineer 
would now risk his reputation by using и 
when he had at his hand the cantilever 
bridge, which had all the virtues and none of 
the failings of its parent, the continuous 
span. If an engineer were “out” for the 
longest span he must use the suspension 
bridge, next to that the arch, and next to 
that the cantilever. 


Bricklavers who threw up their work be- 
cause their mates were laying too many bricks 
a day were discussed at question-time in the 
House of Commons on the eve of the a4 
journment. Dr. Addison said he was informed 
that some bricklavers employed on the Hayes 
housing scheme demanded that the contractors 
should dismiss one of their foremen, who wa: 
a trade unionist. The only substantive 
reason they gave was that the section in his 
charge were laying a much larger number of 
bricks than алу other. Тһе contractors re- 
fused to dismiss the foreman, and the protest- 
ing bricklayers left the job. The section com- 
plained of were laving 700 bricks a day, and 
the men were not undulv pressed. Other sec- 
tions were laying 350 bricks a day. Dr. 
Addison said that the headquarters of the 
union were not countenancing the men's 
action, Are thev discountenancing it? 

Architecture, remarks our contemporary, 
the /rish Builder, is always conspicuous by 
its absence at the Royal Hibernian Academy, 
now more so than ever. For yeare past the 
ilustrations of architectural works have 
steadily dwindled, until this year there is but 
a solitary example, a charming little water- 
colour by Mr. В. Caulfeild Orpen, Е.Н.А., a 
proposed new chapel at Limerick Cathedral. 
by Messrs. Orpen, Dickenson, and Conor 
O'Brien. In addition to the recognised archi- 
tectural exhibit, the drawings submitted in a 
recent, students' competition organised by the 
Architectural Association of Ireland were on 
view, the subject being an art centre for 
Dublin. The designs are creditable, but our 
contemporary is doubtful of the educational 
value in design of these competitions in ambı- 
tious subjects. 


— Ф 4 


The Ministry of Health recommends for tho 
destruction of the house fly the use of tapes or 
wires smeared with a mixture of castor oil and 
crushed resin. In Italy during the war в ыта: 
proportion of rum was added to this mixture by 
tho British Army authorities, and proved most 
effective. 
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Currente Calamo. 


Our own modest tribute to Thomas 
Hardy, the greatesť story-writer of his 
time, who attained his eightieth birth- 
day last Wednesday, is paid in proud re- 
membrance that some of his earliest con- 
tributions were to our own pages; and 
that, while Architecture lost what man- 
kind has gained, the Mistress Art may 
justly claim to have enriched her early 
disciple with no mean addition to the 
capability with which his local colouring 
of the scenes amid which the dear Wessex 
folk he has immortalised play their 
parts, has been achieved. May he live 
many more years yet, and may the pre- 
dominantly English peasantry he has so 
piquantly and powerfully portrayed 
endure throughout all generations; if, 
alas, only in contrast with the town- 
dwellers and cosmopolitan self-seekers, 
the degenerate victims of what Dean Inge 
last Monday truly enough stigmatised as 
‘“Camouflaged Bribery ’' : 


The first master builders’ lock-out has 
been proclaimed. The building trade 
operatives at Ongar, Essex, failing to agree 
among themselves on the question of uni- 
form hours, the master builders last 
Saturday exhibited the following notice : 
“Owing to the impossibility of carrying 
on business under present conditions, 
these works will be closed until such time 
as definite arrangements сап be made by 
the men for working hours.’ The role 
cause of the trouble is that some men 
favour a start at 6.50 a.m. with a cor- 
respondingly early knocking-off time, and 
others prefer to begin work an hour later 
and finish correspondingly later. Other 
mien are bent on having Saturday off and 
working longer hours on the other days. 
A little leisure, perhaps, may enable 
work to be recommenced! 


The high and mighty attitude of the 
clerical members of the Commission 
which has doomed .the City Churches, at 
the interesting lecture given on Tuesday 
by Mr. Mervyn Macartney on the nine- 
teen threatened .churches, was well fol- 
lowed by some pertinent information 
which should be noted by all who, with 
Sir Aston Webb, have still an “open 
mind " about the matter. Bishop Brown 
wanted to know whether “the Church of 


England was to make a present to the 
Corporation of London of £1,700,000?” 
And Lord Phillimore said, “City men 
had wits and legs, and if St. A. was 
closed, while St. B., a hundred yards 
away, was open, ii they were really re- 
ligious people they would go to St. B." 
The truth about the whole matter is, as 
Mr. Freshfield, the President of the 
Church Preservation Society, pointed 
out, that those churches were built after 


the Great Fire by taxation, and sup- 
ported by rate instead of tithe. That for 
many years  sinecurist clergy have 
emptied many of them is а poor 
plea for their appropriation by the 
diocese’ of London for the building 
of more churches in Greater London, 


in regard to which there із little 
guarantee that the religious needs of the 
population will be better apprehended. 
The resolution that was passed is, we 
hope, a reliable indication that these 
memorials of the past will be preserved, 
and remain for centuries to come more 
wisely and beneficially used for the real 
benefit of the City and the many thou- 
sands who daily throng it. 


| 


“ Reasonable wear and tear excepted ” 
are the usual concluding words in a 
covenant bv a tenant to do the interior 
repairs of a house. There has, however, 
never been any definite decision as to the 
legal meaning and effect of this common 
clause. It was again argued over in the 
recent case of “Citron v. Cohen” with- 
out any result, the judgment going upon 
another point. Still the case is of 
general interest, as similar facts often 
arise, Plaintiff landlord sued the defend- 
ant (the tenant of a house at Clapton) 
for breach of his covenant to “keep the 
interior of the premises in good and 
tenantable repair, and to deliver them 
up in good and tenantable repair’ on 
the expiry of the term, “ reasonable wear 
and tear excepted.” The only real issue 
was as to the defendant's liability to re- 
pair damage done to the interior rooms 
by the water coming through from a pipe 
outside which had burst. Admittedly 
the tenant was not bound to mend that 
pipe. nor had he any legal power to do 
so. The landlord, as usual, had given 
no covenant to do anything, and though 
notice was sent him, he did nothing. 
The position was in law that neither 
party was bound to repair this pipe, 


which was the offending cause. Could 
the tenant be made to pay for the conse- 
quences? Fortunately, Mr. Justice San- 
key got away from all technicalities and 
came to common sense, and so held that, 
though the landlord was probably not 
bound in law to mend his own broken 
pipes, yet he could not be allowed to 
stand by doing nothing and then make 
the tenant pay for the damage his own 
pipe had caused. The landlord lost on 
this claim, getting judgment in other 
items admitted, but without costs. 


The ninth annual exhibition of the 
National Portrait Society is being held 
at Messrs. Agnew's Gallery, 143, Old 
Bond Street. There are only 45 exhibits, 
and, owing to restrictions of space, the 
show is limited to members and portraits 
of a limited size. Sir William Orpen, 
A.R.A., sends a drawing of ‘‘ The Lady 
Evelyn Herbert” (1). 
an oil of “ Lady Lowther ” (д); Mr. Wil- 
liam Rothenstein one of a “Study for a 
Portrait of John Drinkwater” (4), Mr. 
Gerald F. Kelly ав represented by “А 
Seville Chorus Girl ” (9) and “ Antonita 
va a los toros" (17) Mr. William 
Strang, A.R.A., sends “ The Gipsy Girl" 
(14), “Тһе Mantilla ” (38), and “А Piece 
of Silver’ (41) Mr. Augustus John 


sends “The Green Ribbon”? (23) and 
“Eileen” (24). One of the best things 
shown is the portrait of ‘ Kinnerton 


Parkes, Esa. ” (27) by Мг. F. Derwent 
Wood, R.A. Another is Mr. Glyn Phil- 
pot's “The Lord Basil Cecil” (31). and 
“Тһе Hon. Mrs. Edward Packe” (35) 
equally deserves mention. Mr. Ambrose 
McEvoy's only contribution is “ The Поп. 
Pamela Smith" (33). Sir John Lavery 
shows “А Moorish Woman ” (37). Mr. 
Philip Connard has two portraits, one (11) 
not named and the other “Lorna” (15). 


Much has been written and talked about 
on the question of housing. The Prime 
Minister has frequently declaimed on the 
apathy and selfishness of the Bricklayers' 
Union. Without houses, as Mr. Charles 
Markham, of the Broad Oaks Ironworks, 
Chesterfield, points out in the Times, the 
development of this country must remain 
in stagnation for years to come. 
companies he is connected with require 
some 3,000 to 4,000 houses at the present 
time, not only for future developments, 
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bnt to relieve the existing scandalous state 
ol overcrowding. The following figures 
reveal the attitude of the bricklayers and 
their labourers to the public at the present 
moment. On a housing scheme begun last 
February some 445,000 bricks have been 
laad. The number of hours worked Ly 
bricklavers and bricklayers’ labourers 
was about 17,000. The wages come out to 
over £3,000. These figures work out at 
26.32 bricks per hour for a bricklayer and 
his labourer. In other words, it means 
rather less than half a brick for two men 
t» lay т a minute, and the cost of laying 
cne ordinary brick works out at 1.644. 
At this rate of progress practically nothing 
is going to be done this year to ameliorate 
the housing shortage. Naturally, the cost 
of laying bricks at anything approaching 
the present exorbitant conditions must 
necessarily make the economic rental of 
the completed house в very high one, and 
creates a false standard of living for the 


community generally who have to live in 
them. 


bearing a fixed rate of interest, and not as 
share capital entitled to dividends and a 
right to control the undertaking. Тһе 
workers who are members of the guild will 
be paid the standard rate of wage, 
“whether at work or not ’’—mosély “ог 
not," we fancy, as long as the subscrip- 
tions last! The scheme, if ever put seri- 
ously into practice, will be a most interest- 
ing experiment. In the meantime, a comic 
hitch has occurred т a similar scheme at 
Manchester. Тһе Ministry of Health 
appears to be unable to understand that 
the object of the guildsmen is not to make 
a profit but to build houses as cheaply as 
possible, and at the same time to pay 
proper wages to the workers employed. 
It has, therefore, been trying to press a 
profit on the guild. Perhaps aíter State 
subsidies to builders at the cost of the 
taxpayer Dr. Addison felt that the 
altruism of the  nobleminded guild 
builder must be made as much like the 
much-maligned ‘‘ profit" of the miserable 
capitalist as possible—and the money 
lasts ! 
— ee @—<——— 


INDIGENOUS AMERICAN ART AT 


THE BURLINGTON FINE ARTS 
CLUB. 


The small but very interesting exhibi- 
tion now on view at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club may certainly claim the dis- 
tinction of being first in the field with a 
display of an American art which owes 
nothing to any other continent. Here, 
and in America, the students of the 
archeology and ethnology of the in- 
digenous races of the New World have had 
much to say about itsinhabitants and their 
origin and doings, but their autochthonous 
art, viewed as an art, is here to be seen, 
grouped together, for the first time in 
this country. It will at any rate, help 
the student one of these days to pursue 
his investigations further, when the really 
remarkable collections in the British 
Museum are shown to better advantage; 
and, in the meantime, it will enable the 
sometimes scornful dilettanti to insist 
that, though indigenous, it is not art; 
while, on the other hand, the believers in 
the Asiatic origin of all they will see 
may find а good deal which they will 
doubtless claim as part evidence in sup- 
port of some of their rather frail theories, 
and тпау, perhaps, respond to the 
caution of the writer of the prefatory 
note to the catalogue, in which thev are 
begged “not to mistake the beak of a 
macaw for the trunk of an elephant, or 
pile upon so slender a foundation a mass 
of theories that would need the whole 
world of science to substantiate.”” 

The more broad-minded, who love the 
open road of new impressions, and who 
believe that the methods and canons of 
Art, if untrammelled by foxeign tradi- 
tions, are governed by local conditions 
and the outcome of the inherent genius 
of the country, will, at any rate, admit 
that what is shown avoids the common- 
place and the merely pretty. and cer- 
tainly has a near relation to the primi- 
tive. And they will be grateful for the 
very lucid introduction to the catalogue 
bv Mr. T. A. Joyce, M.A., O.B.E., in 
which the early history of America is 
summarised, as inferred from the actual 
results of archeological exploration com- 
bined with the native traditions preserved 
by the early chroniclers. 

бо far as excavation on a scientific line 


The fifty-third annual Convention of 
the American Institute of Architects at 
Washington was marked by a good deal of 
interesting discussion of the various 
problems which, if occasionally under 
other phases, present themselves here 
ior solution. One group. of delegates, 
says the American Architect, though not 
on the Convention floor, were much taken 
with the idea of a National Academy of 
Architecture. Why should not the 
American Institute of Architects elect 
from its membership a group of, say, one 
hundred men who would become the 
founders of the National Academy of 
Architecture? Then, why not reorganise 
the Institute as The Institute of Ameri- 
can Architects with a governing body com- 
posed of a council of one member from 
each State? A president could be elected 
from the group to preside over the In- 
stitute. The Chapters as Chapters to be 
reorganised as the nuclei of State Societies. 
Every registered architect in the country 
would be eligible to the Institute, his term 
ct membership contingent on his good 
standing; his dismissal for cause from 
the Institute to act as revocation of his 
registration. We do not quite follow the 
idea, but a Royal Academy of Architec- 
ture here might possibly receive a little 
more recognition of the Mistress Art than 
it gets at Burlington House. 


The London District 
National Federation of Building Trade 
Operatives proposes to supply us with 
houses on the lines of guild socialism. 
That is to say, the guild, which will con- 
sist of the trade unionists working in the 
building industry in London, will be self- 
governing, and will itseli undertake full 
responsibility for the work. It will work 
for any client, public authority, or private 
individual, and will be paid а price either 
arranged Бу contract, or calculated on a 
costing basis. It will engage and pay its 
own architects, engineers, and so on. И 
it requires working capital, over and above 
what it can raise by subscription from its 
«wn members, it will raise it as a loan 


Council of the 


that the earliest cultural development 


central 
Guatemala, 
in which are found groups of stone-built 
ruins, covered with sculpture and bear- 
ing dates expressed by a hieroglyphic 
script not yet deciphered, but which sur- 
vived in Yucatan at the time oí the 
Spanish conquest among a people speak- 
ing a dialect of the Maya language. The 
period, therefore, covered by these build- 


period being determinable 
accuracy, but not the beginning. At 


dated monuments ceased, 


hibiting traces of degeneration. 


low-lying region of Chiapas, 


and Northern Honduras, 


ings is known as the Early Maya. So 
far the dates on these monuments are 


thought to run from the commencement of 


the Christian era to about the end oi 
the third century А.р., the end of this 
with some 


the beginning of the fourth century A.D. 
the centre of 
culture shifted to Yucatan, where are 
found buildings and an art obviously 
derived from the Early Maya, but ex- 
This— 
the Middle Maya period, lasted till about 
the end of the tenth century, when a 
cnange becomes evident, due to influences 
from the valley of Mexico, whence large 
bodies of the so-called Toltec had been 


driven by cultured invaders from the 


north. The Late Maya period of the 
eleventh century, marked by тара 
degeneration of art and architecture, 
closed with the Spanish conquest; and 
during the Middle and Late periols 
architecture seems to have become a lost 
art, but the minor arts, especially pottery. 
continued to flourish. 

Though the Early Maya culture estab- 
lished itself most markedly in Yucatan. 
Maya influence spread westerly and 
north-westerly, апа ultimately from 
Oaxaca to the Mexican valley, wheré 
circumstances which are detailed caused 1t 
to take root and flourish, but as same- 
thing altogether specifically different. In 
Mexico the so-called Toltec period had 
its beginning about the end of the eighth 
century, and, ün spite of political up- 
heavals, no material changes took place 
till the close of the fourteenth century. 
when the Aztecs became the paramount 
power, absorbing the culture they found 
in the Valley, but relying on their triba- 
taries for works of art, such as. for ìr- 
stance, the pottery made in and around 
Cholula, an example of which is seen in 
Case D, No. 17. Mention is made, in th: 
introduction, before leaving Mexico, «i 
the Huaxtec, a people of primitive Маха 
stock, of the north of the Totonac, in and 
around the Panuco Valley. Though thes 
have left stone sculptures of an archaie 
and interesting type showing distinct 
affinities with certain sculptures of the 
early Maya period, of which a fine series 
may be seen in the British Museum, they 
were evidently cut off from their relations 
with Guatemala, since not a single gls ph 
has been found in their country. The 
sole specimen of their art lis a single va-e 
of characteristic form, Case D, Хо. 32. 

Little is said about Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and Panama. Passing down the 
isthmus, thera is a regular transition 
from the culture of the Mexicans to that 
of Colombia and Peru. Тһе influence 
from the north appears to have been pro- 
gressive, and that from the south retro 
gressjve. Not that the art of either 
of the three countries was insignificant. 
Some of the tribes of Western Nicaragua 
апа North-Western Costa Rica were adept 
stone-carvers and good potters. Frem 
central Costa Rica came polychrome т." 
tery of considerable merit; while the 
Talamanca of Southern Costa Rica an! 
Western Panama were skilled workers 11 
gold and stone. and their pottery 15 some 


has been undertaken, it seems probablelof the finest in America. 


South American art manifests a com- 


took place in the new thickly-forested | plete absence of апу form of writing er 
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indications of date; and traditional his- 
tory is practically confined to the rise 
and growth of the Inca empire. But 
owing to the absence of tropical forests 
more scientific excavation has been pos- 
sible. Two opposing forms of culture, 
. one developed from highland plateaus and 
valleys of the Andes, well watered, and 
rich in stone, the other from the rain- 
less coastal districts, where stone was 
scarce and agriculture difficult, seem to 
have dominated artistic development. In 
the earliest period three contemporary 
‚culture-regions may be distinguished: the 
first, the Proto-Chimu, covering the 
northern half of the Peruvian littoral; 
the second, the Proto-Nasca, the southern 
half; and the third, known as the Tia- 
huanaco I. period, with megalithic 
masonry and rude but forcible stone 
carving, which about the end of the second 
century blossomed forth into the period 
known as Tiahuanaco IL, which gradu- 
ally spread throughout the  upland 
regions of Peru and elsewhere, and the 
last degenerate phase of which disap- 
peared by the end of the eighth century 
A.D. Then came three centuries of almost 
complete stagnation; but the commence- 
ment of the twelfth century saw the nise 
and expansion of the Inca people, who 
at the time of the Spanish conquest had 
extended their sway over the whole 
country west of the great forests, em- 
bracing the modern States of Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, and.parts of Chiie and 
North-West Argentina. 

It is, of course, possible, as is pointed 
out, that the inter relation of the various 
phases of American art above outlined 
may be more far-reaching than can yet 
be known. Communication by land be- 
tween the northern and southern con- 
tinents was difficult, but coastal voyages 
"were possible, and it seems certain that 
the tribes on the southern littoral of 
Central Panama had heard of the Peru- 
vàan empire, and were able to tell Vasco 
Nunez de Balboa in which direction to 
sall to reach it years before Peru was 
discovered by white men. 

Mr. Joyce's remarks on the technical 
side of American art ате much to the 
point. First, he reminds us that none 
-of the pottery is wheel made; in fact, 
the prinaiple of the potter's wheel was 
absolutely unknown throughout the whole 
of America. The Late Maya, the Aztec, 
and the Chimu people made considerable 
use of moulds, but the pots of the earlier 
and finest periods, notably the Proto- 
Chimu and Proto-Nasca, were built up 
entirely by hand. Again, the Americans 
in pre-conquest days were living under 
conditions which approximated very 
closely to those of the Stone Age. Gold, 
of course, they knew and worked, and 
in Peru, silver also; but bath of these 
metals are useless to the craftsman except 
as materials. Copper, often in the form 
of an accidental bronze, was also known, 
but was too rare and valuable in Mexico 
and Central America to be used fór any- 
thing but ornamental purposes. In 
Peru, apart from ornament, it appears 
to have been utilised for agricultural 
implements, weapons, and small knives, 
but the great bulk of the sculptured work, 
and certainly stone-dressing апа stone- 
carving, must have been performed with 
stone tools. Attention is called to the 
perfection of the results attained by the 
Peruvians in textile art. The earliest 
tapestries were woven on a simple frame, 
without the use of a heddle; in later 
times a single heddle was used for ordi- 
nary cloth, or two, if a double-facea 
cloth with two warps and two wefts was 
under construction. Yet, with this simple 
machinery, Peru produced an enormous 
variety of techniques; in fact, Mr. Joyce 


insists that, if the whole of the textile 
art were wiped out from the Old World, 
it could be reconstructed practically in 
its entirety, without the loss of a tech- 
папе, from a study of the textile pro- 
ducts of Ancient Peru. +» 

The eighteen cases of exhibits have been 
excellently arrayed, and every object can 
be examined ‚with ease. Case А con- 
tains exhiluts from North-West America, 
largely lent by the Pitt-Rivers Museum, 
Oxtord, including a curious ivory cylin- 
der used as a receptacle in which the 
Shamanistic priest confines the wander- 
ing soul of a patient, whose sickness is 
attributed to its temporary absence. 
Cases B and C are similarly filled. Case 
D is devoted to Mexico, mostly pottery. 
Case E has some interesting specimens 
of Peruvian tapestry, and some stone 
carvings over the mantelpiece in stone, 
green basalt, and volcanic breccia. Case 
F is mostly given to various Central 
American specimens of jade work and 
pottery. There are also two large photo- 
graphs, one of a huge stone building at 
Chichen Itza, Yucatan, with a facade 
ornamented with a mosaic design consist- 
ing in the main of colossal masks of the 
rain-god ; and the other of a stone mono- 
lith from Guatemala carved with five 
elaborate glyphs, below are two columns, 
each of eight glyphs of normal type. The 
contents of Case G are wholly pottery 
from British Honduras and Guatemala. 
Case H contains a fine photograph of a 
stone monolith at Quirigua, Guatemala, 
representing a standing priest or deity, 
supported by the mask of the sun-god. 
Another photograph shows a portion of a 
similar but smaller photograph from 
Copan, Honduras. Case I is wholly oc- 
cupied by a very unique dark green Dio- 
rite mask representing a human: face, 
possibly worn as a breast ornament. Case 
J is filled nearly entirely with Central 
American pottery. Case K is occupied 
by a very fine Early Mayan beaker, the 
design on which represents a visit paid 
to a chief by some inferior, who 48 offer- 
ing what may possibly be a pouch filled 
with сора! incense. Three attendants 
also figure, and the vacant spaces in the 
field are filled with soma well-drawn 
glyphs. Case L shows quite a number of 
Central and South American gold and 
silver objects, among them a gold orna- 
ment for a coronet in the form of a 
human figure with two heads and elabo- 
rately decorated ears. In each hand is 
a bar to which are attached a flat semi- 
circle and a calix-like pendant resembling 
a Puritan hat. In Case M is some good 
pottery from Ecuador and a well-worked 
copper plaque from North-West Argen- 
tina, the design representing а human 
figure clad in an ornamental tunic and 
with ihe head crowned with an open- 
work head-dress. Cases N, O, and P show 
mostly Peruvian pottery, much of it of 
fine design and really wonderful execu- 
tion. Case О has some Central Ameri- 
can pottery and a couple of masks, one 
1n pale green jade and the other avez- 
turine. 

The manuscripts in Case R will at- 
tract much interest. No. 1, the Codex 
Fejérváry Маха, is a little over 13 feet 
long, formed of four strips Of deerskin, 
folded in zigzag fashion, so that the 
pages have each a length of about 63 ins. 
One side is covered with a white pizment 
on which paintings, outlined in black, 


are executed in red, greenish blne, vel. 


low. and black. One side deals with the 
night world, and is magical in character. 
The other is divided, pictoriallv, into 
two registers, the upper one showing twe 
series of gods presiding over the five suc- 
cessive synodical revolutions of the planet 
Venus, with the day signs on which the 


established 


planet rises. The lower register is simi- 
lar in character. though not in detail. 
There are also facsimiles of the Mexican 
manuscripts known as the Zouche Codex, 
the Codex Peresianus, and the Dresden 
Codex. 

The last exhibit, on the catalogue 
table, is a Diorite carving from Costa 
Rica in the form of a crouching human 
figure holding under its right arm a 
human head; the eyes are shown as 
simple excavations, and may have been 
filled with inlay; the ears are repre- 
sented as furnished with ear: plugs, and 
the limbs are indicated in low rounded 
relief. 


—— ө @— —- 
THE PROSPECTIVE COMPETITOR 
METHOD OF VALUATION OF 
PROPERTY .* 


By М. L. Byers, М.Ам.бос.С.Е. 
(Continued from page 408.) 


The owner of every regulated enterprise is 
entitled to earn the same profit as the same 
amount of capital, intelligence, and industry 
would normally enable him to earn in the 
field of free and open competition.t There- 
fore, it becomes of fundamental importance ` 
to establish the principles under which com- 
modiiy selling price is determined in the open 
field of free competition. 


8.—THE PRINCIPLES GOVERNING FREE COM- 
PETITION—THEIR APPLICATION TO VALUA- 
TION OF A MONOPOLY. 


Let us suppose some community is served 
as lo some commodity by a producer whom 
we will call briefly the A. and B. Company. 
This company has been in the field for years 
and has no competition. Local conditions 
do not prevent competition, and the com- 
modity price is not limited by the public's 
ability to pay. š 

Certain capitalists, whom we will call the 
X. Y. Company, are looking for a favourable 
opportunity to make investment of their 
surplus capital. .They, of course, have the 
range of the entire field of investment, regu- 
lated and unregulated, foreign and domestic, 
fróm which to choose; they will enter that 
field which, on investigation, gives promise 
of offering the greatest inducement as to 
profit, Fk considered. Among others, the 
field occupied by the A. and B. Company 
comes under their consideration. Their de- 
cision ae to whether or not to become com- 
petitors of the A. and B. Company will be 
governed bv the answer which they will 
accept to the following question :— 

‘Considering the difficulty of establishing 
a new enterprise in competition with an old- 
concern, wil it be possible, 
within a reasonable period of time, for such 
new concern to create a more than normally 
profitable business, considering the amount 
of capital which would have to be in- 
vested ? "' 

As to the amount of capital necessary to 
be invested in the proposed new enterprise, 
the N. Y. Company realises the following :— 

1, Neither the amount. of money which it 
was necessary for the А. and B. Company 
to invest in its plant, nor the profitableness 
of that enterprise, has any bearing on ihe 
situation. 


* This paper was not presented for discussion at any 
meeting of the American S-ciety of Engineers, but 
written communications on the subject are invited for 
subsequent publication in Proceedings, and with the 
paper in Transactions. We reproduce the main por- 
tion, because, although conditions here may differ in 
details, it cannot but interest surveyors and valuers 
here at the present time to study the conclusions 
arrived at by a leading American authority. 


! То deny this is to establish one of two conditions : 
If a greater returm is allowed, the public is nssessed a 
greater than normal charge for service rendered. If 
the right to earn at least this amount is denied, and it 
becomes known that such is the rule, capital cannot be 
enticed into the enterprise, and it will become 
dependent on Government ownership ,or will be 
destroyed. For it is an unquestionable fact that 
liquid capital is free and will be invested only where it 
can obtain at least the normal rate of return, risk 
considered. The entire field of investment in freely 
competitive enterprises, at home and abroa |, is open 
to itatall times. It cannot be coerced into entering a 
regulated field where it will be compelled to accept 
less than the normal return obtainable in the 
competitive field. 
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2. The X. Y. Company will be obliged to 
pay present-day prices for the land, labour, 
and material entering into the construction 
of its plant. 

3. The possible volume of business is 
limited in amount; elso this total available 
must be divided with the A. and B. Com- 
pany, already in the field. 

4. The 4. and B. Company cannot secure 
commodity prices higher than those which 
the customer can afford to pay; the X. Y. 
Company cannot вөсцгө prices higher than 
those oí the A. B. Company. 

5. In. determining the total amount of 
capital which the X. Y. Company must in- 
vest in its proposed enterprise, there must 
be included not only the actual expenditures 
for construction, but also the loss of a normal 
rate of return on its expenditures during the 
construction period and during the lean 
years the ‘‘ development period” which 
ınust follow, during which its volume of 
business is being built up to & sufficient 
density to enable the normal rate of return 
to be earned on the entire investment. 

One of the most common causes of failure 
of business concerns is insufficient capital; 
the insufficiency is all too frequently caused 
by under-estimating the capital requirements 
oí the developing period and by failing to 
provide adequately for contingencies. 

In determining the amount of capital 
necessary in the competition with the А. and 
B. Company, the X. Y. Company would 
ordinarily prepare its own plans, estimate 
the purchase price of the land prospectively 
required, estimate the construction and 
operative costs of the prospective plant, etc., 
in addition to estimating the volume of 
business and the unit selling price probably 
obtainable. 

Ав a matter of convenience, however, the 
X. Y. Company might conclude that it 
could obtain practically the same construc- 
tion-cost and operating-cost figures by taking 
the estimated cost of reproduction of the A. 
and B. Company's plant under present.day 
conditions and by using the A. and B. Com- 
pany’s unit operating costs. Herein lies the 
sole economic justification for accepting 
“cost of reproduction”” as a major element 
in the determination of value. he A. Y. 
Company would stil be obliged, how- 
ever, to make an independent estimate, 
not only of the amount of business which it, 
the X. Y. Company, as a competitor, could 
secure, but also of the capital cost to it. of its 
development period under these conditions; 
it could not substitute A. and B. Company 
data for this purpose and obtain acceptable 
results. 

In the field of free competition, it is the 
conditions facing the prospective competitor 
and not the cost of the existing propert 
which control commodity selling price М, 
consequently, profitableness and value of tlie 
latter. The value of any unregulated in- 
dividual enterprise bears no necessary rela- 
tion to its cost For illustration: The cost 
of a manufacturing plant constructed in the 
heart of Alaska would be much greater than 
that of a duplicate plant constructed on a 
railroad in the State of New York; but the 
profitableness of the New York plant, and, 
consequently, its value, would probably be 
much greater than that of the Alaska plant. 

Consideration of the preceding illustration 
of the working of competition in the regula- 
lion of commodity price indicates as follows : 

А. The fair commodity selling price at the 
time of investigation and in the field occu- 
pied Бу the А. and B. Company is that 
which is just sufficient to permit a prospec- 
tive competitor—as the X. Y. Company—a 
norma] rate of returm, risk considered, on its 
necessary capital outlay, this being based on 
& development period not exceeding that 
reasonable time which capital would be con- 
tent to wait for a fair return. For this is 
a free field. wide open to all competition ; 
this commodity price neither invites competi- 
tion nor repels it; a higher price established 
by the A. and B. Company would attract 
E while a lower price would repel 
it. 

B. The measure of fair value of the A. 
and B. Company is its profitableness, pre- 
sent and prospective, at this fair commodity 
selling price—just sufficient to permit a 
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prospective competitor to earn a normal rate 
of return, risk considered, on its necessary 
capital outlay. | 

In valuation in the non-competitive fields, 
it is proper, therefore, inst of construct- 
ing a theoretical " reproduced property,” ae 
is sometimes suggested, to construct а 
theoretical “prospective _ competitor." 
Thereby the conditions governing commodity 
price in the competitive fields are simulated 
and the way is thus opened to estimate fair 
commodity price and fair value of the pro- 
perty under valuation. | 

It is to be noted that the illustration, and, 
consequently, the principles deduced there- 
from, refer only to the case where the 
existing company has no competitor; in other 
words, it is a monopoly, though able to 
remain so only by not charging unfair prices 
for ite commodities. 


9.—METHOD OF ESTIMATING THE FAIR VALUE 
OF AN ENTERPRISE SUBJECT TO 
COMPETITION. 


^Where the valuation of competitive pro- 
perties is at lesue, the same principles can 
be applied by first considering all the com- 
petitive properties as a single unit, such unit 
being, of course, a monopoly of the type 
used in the illustration. Іп this manner, 
through resort to the use of the prospective 
competitor for this monopoly, the fair com- 
modity price and the sum of the fair values 
of all the competitors are obtained. 

The problem still to be solved is, having 
estimated the sum of the fair profitableness 
and of the fair values of the properties re- 
garded as a unit, and having records showing 
their present and past individual operating 
statistics, how to find their individual fair 
values. 

The first step is to compare the sum of the 
fair profitableness with the sum of the 
normal actual profitableness and ascertain 
the percentage by which the actual must be 
raised or lowered to equal the fair profitable- 
ness. Next, apply this percentage as a cor- 
reotion to each individual normal actual 
profitableness in order to obtain its fair 
profitableness; from this, compute fair value 
by capitalising at the normal rate of return, 
risk ` considered, in such industry. For 
example, three railroads—A, B, and C—are 
in competition in a certain district; they 
have present gross earnings of 10.000,000 
dols. and net «earnings of 4.000,000 dols. 
divided between them, as shown in Table I. 


TABLE I. 
Actual | Actual Fair value 
Road. gross. | net. ¡Fair net. 246% 
(1) 2) 5 (5) (4) (5) 
8. | 8 3 $ 
А 2,000,000, 800 060! 1,000,000; 16,667,000 
B 3,000,000 950,000; 1,250,000} 20,8335,0.0 
C 5,000,000: 2,250,000 2,750,000| 45,833,000 
| 
Total .... 10,000,000. 090909, 5,600,000! 83,333,000 
Assume that valuation indicated that the 
total fair profitableness of the three railroads 


should be 5,000,000 dols. instead of 4,000,000 
dols. In ordor to increase the net of 4,000,000 
dols. to 5,000,000 dols., it will be necessary 
to increase the gross earnings 1,000,000 
dols., or 10 per cent., this being brought 
about by a 10 per cent. raise in the general 
rate level. Adding 10 per cent. of its gross 
earnings to the present net earnings of each 
railroad gives the fair net, as shown in Table 
I., column 4. This amount capitalised at 6 
per cent. indicates a fair value, as shown in 
column 5. ‚If an individual rate, being too 
high is lowered, this merely requires that 
slightly more than 10 per cent. be added to 
the other rates to produce the necessary fair 
gross earnings. 


10.—ASSUMPTIONS AND MODE OF PROCEDURE 
IN THE DETERMINATION OF THE FAIR 
VALUE OF A MONOPOLY RAILROAD. 


In devising the various assumptions which 
must be adopted in the  ''competitor ” 
method of estimating fair value, two funda- 
mental facts should be kept constantly in 
view as a guide, namely :— 

1. The object of the resort to the theoreti- 
cal “© prospective competitor ”” is to simulate, 
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for the property under valuation, the con- 
dition which would normally be produced if 
that monopoly were actually subject to 
normal free competition, and thereby to make 
possible an estimate of what its profitable- 
ness, under such conditions, would be. 


2. It is evident that the entire economic 


justification for the use of cost of reproduction 


as one element in the determination of value 
lies in that, if properly used, it ordinarily 
gives practically the same results as would 
be obtained from an out-and-out new estimate 
of the cost of construction of a prospective 
competitive plant; the aseumption must, 
consequently, always be made with this fact 
in view. 

A.—Assumptions.— 

Assumption 1.—The tive competitor 
has the same accessibility to all sources of 
revenue as the property under valuation. In 
other words, it can, when properly seasoned, 
offer to the customers of the monopoly 
exactly the same facilities as those offered 
by the monopoly. To illustrate, the company 
under valuation has certain traffic agree- 
ments with its connections; the prospective 
competitor must be assumed, at the cost of 
a reasonable amount of negotiation, to secure 
the same terms. The old company reaches 
a great manufacturing plant by means of a 
track located through the only available 
route; the competitor must be assumed to be 
able to reach the same plant at ‘‘ cost of 
reproduction " of the old company’s track. 

Assumption 2.—The development of the 
earning power of the competitor will occur 
through competition, under normal condi- 
tions, with the monopoly under valuation, 
for all the available business, present and 
prospective. 

Inasmuch as the competitor, when properly 
eeasoned, is able to offer the same induce- 
ments as can be offered by the property 
under valuation, it would ordinarily appear 
that, shortly after the commencement of ita 
operation, the competitor should divide 
equally with the property under valuation 
the then business of the latter. Thereafter, 
the normal rate of growth of business in the 
industry, in recent years, is the rate of 
growth to be assumed for the business of the 
competitor, for the reason that one of the 
objects to be accomplished is the reduotion 
of development cost to a normal basis re- 
gardless of the history of the individual 
enterprise (usually a history of small enter- 
prises, failing, reorganised, combined, and re- 
combined, over long periods of time). 

Assumption 3.—The construction of the 
competitor's plant will be carried out under 
present-day methods, at present-day normal 
prices and under present-day legal and 
economic conditions. The dates of construc- 
tion of the individual pieces of property wili 
be sele во as economically to harmonise 
with the needs indicated by the programme 
of development of its earning power. 

Except as can clearly be shown would be 
carried out otherwise under the present-day 
conditions confronting the competitor, the 
physical characteristics, and, consequently. 
the construction quantities, including land, 
of the competitor are taken as ultimately 
identical with those of the monopoly under 
valuation. Construction evidently economi- 
cally greatly in excess of requirements would 
be developed piecemeal as required. Thus, 
the competitor railroad would ultimately 
have the same length of line, grades, curva- 
ture, quantities of grading, etc., as the rail- 
road under valuation, but the structure built 
of materials no longer available would be re- 
produced with accessible materials of equal 
suitability. 

Assumption 4.—The naked land value of 
the lands adjacent to those required by the 
competitor will be the same, in each case, 88 
the naked land value of the lands adjacent 
to the lands of the monopoly. The improve- 
ments assumed to be resting on the land re- 
quired for the competitor are of the same 
character and value per acre as those on 
similar lands in the general vicinity, but not 
necessarily adjoining the monopoly's local 
facilities. 'The right of a competitor to use 
public streets would, or would mot, be paid 
for, according as present-day practices in the 
community ‘dictate. 

Assumption 5.—The competitor wil № 
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obliged to pay for its land whatever amounts 
experience teaches would ordinarily have to 
be paid, in such. communities, by railroads, 
jor lands having naked land values equal to 
those surrounding tthe lands of the oid. com- 
pany. These prices would include payments 
account severance and other damages. 

J.—Mode of Procedure.— | 

1, A programme showing in commodities, 
not in dollars, the estimated gross business 
of the competitor, усаг by year, will be 
developed for a period sufficiently long to 
‚equal, at its end, the normal business of the 
property under valuation, as of the date of 
valuation. 

2. A construction cost programme based, 
in general, on the reproduction oi the exist- 
ing properties ot the monopoly under valua- 
tion, but at a rate aud in an order harmonis- 
ing economically with the adopted traffic 
programme of the competitor, will next be 
made. 1 

3. An operating cost programme showing 
yeugby year the competitor's estimated gross 
operating costs, will next be constructed. 
There must Фе included in operating expenses 
a proper annual allowance Тог deterioration, 
obsolescence, abandoned property, main- 
tenance, taxes, and rentals accruing after the 
commencement of operation; amounts 
accruing before this date are a proper addi- 
tion to construction costs. 

4. Tables of annual gross and net earnings 
of the competitor should next be prepared. 
The rate level to be used in estimating the 
competitor's gross earnings is the lowest rate 
level which, within that reasonable time 
which capital would be contented to wait, 
will produce net earnings for the competitor 
equal to a fair refurn on the competitor's 
cost to date. 

5. From the preceding, the final table 
showing the competitor's estimated cost to 
‚date for each year and including loss of in- 
terest during construction and loss of fair 
return during operation can be prepared. 

6. Having found the proper general rate 
level for use in estimating the prospective 
competitor's gross earnings. the fair value of 
the property under valuation is obtained by 
capitalising its profitableness at this same 
rate level. 


IL—GENERAL DISCUSSION OF MISCELLANEOUS 
SUBJECTS. 


1.—sUMMARY ОЕ IMPORTANT PRINCIPLES 
ENUNCIATED BY THE COURTS WITH REFER- 
ENCE TO FAIR VALUE AND FAIR 
RETURN. 


The essential principles enunciated b 
Courts with reference to fair value an 
return can be summarised as follows :— 

1. What the company is entitled to ask in 
order that it may have just compensation, 18 
a fair return on “Ме fair or reasonable valne 
of that which is at the time utilised for the 
publie convenience. 

2. On the other hand, what the public is 
entitled to demand is that no more than a 
reasonable compensation shall be exacted ior 
the se:vice performed. 

5. The public does not underwrite unwise 
or improvident,expenditures; such expendi 
tures do not add to the fair or reasonable 
value of any property, and the company can- 
not demand of the public that 1t be com- 

msated for them. | 

We still are left by these decisions to dis- 
cover the principles on which a proper 
method can be based for ascertaining (1) 
what is the fair value of the property of the 
company as used; and (2) what is a reason- 
able compensation for the service performed. 
' Nor does the following from San Diego 
Land and Town Co. v. Jasper materially 

forward the investigation :— 

* The ascertainment of that value is not 
controlled Бу artificial rules. It is not a 
matter of formulas, but there must be a 
reasonable judgment having its basis in a 
proper consideration of all relevant facts. 
The scope of the inquiry was thus broadly 
described in Smyth v. Ames, ‘in order to 
ascertain that value, the original cost of con- 


the 
fair 


struction, the amount expended in permanent 
improvements, the amonnt and market. value 
of its bonds and stock, the present as com- 
pared with the orıginal cost of construction, 


the probable earning capacity under par- 
ticular 74125 prescribed Фу statute, and the 
sum required to meet operating expenses, are 
ail matters for consideration, and are to be 
given such weight as may be just and right 
in each case. 
not be other matters to be regarded in 
estimating the value of the property.” 


2.—THAT 


field in that the former, to a greater or less 
extent, are protected from competition by 
the interposition ot 
legal barriers. 
protected 
enactment, or it may be protected Through 
ownership of the only reasonable evailable 
source of supply. 


cisions with reference to the fairness of in- 
dividual cases of rate regulation, a broad 
guiding principle which seems to have been 
cept in mind is that the ruling should be 
euch ав to deprive the regulated enterprise 
of the benefits of any monopolistic 
and to permit, of the earning only of such a 


capital. 
remark of Justice Holmes in Cedar Rapids 
Gas Co. т. 
Court excluded was goodwill or advantage 
incident to the possession of a monopoly 80 
far as might be supposed to give the Пан 
tiff the power to charge more than a reason- 
able price. ‘The following may aid in ilustra- 
tion :-- 


wheat to Chicago and demands jor it 3 dols. 
per bushel. 
No, not if he can get it, for this ів a free, 
competitive market; if the circumstances did 
not justify the price, others would fill the 
demand at a lower pfice, compelling him 
also to lower his price or keep his wheat. 


supply from a lake ten miles distant, hauling 
by wagon at a cost of 1 dol. per 1,000 дал. 
The A. and B. Company builds a pipe line 
and delivers water to the town at a cost, т- 
cluding normal rate oi profit, oi 10 cents per 
1,000 gals.; it charges 90 cents, making a 
very high return on the investment. The 
quantity of water consumed by the town is 
50 mend 

field and dividing the demand with the pre- 
sent company could furnish water profitably 
for less than 55 cents. 
unreasonable? 
freelv competitive; as the demand increases, 
the company will be oblized to lower its 
rates to prevent competition. 
the company, by its enterprise, is performing 
a public service by saving to the town 50 
cents on each 1,000 gale. consumed, as сош- 
pared with the: cost under the old method 
of haul. 


А. and B. Company buys the water supply, 
and thus renders competition difficult, as the 
next source of supply ús twenty miles away. 
Because of the distance—twenty miles—and 
the small demand of the town, 1 would cost 
the X. Y. Company 80 cents. per 1,000 ga!s 
to deliver water at a normal profit. 
it be reasonable for the А. and B. Company 
to charge 75 cents. 
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even at this high charge. Would the charge 
under these conditions be unfair? The 
charge would be unfair, because it 
is based on a monopoly of the gorge route, 
and not on rates which competition would 
establish in the absence of this physical 
barrier. * 

The frequently recurring statement in the 
olde decisions that “а public service com- 
pany cannot lawfully charge more than the 
services are reasonably worth to the public 


We do not say that there may 


33 


COMPENSATION TO 


TO BE LIMITED. 


REASONABLE 
WHICH RATES ARE 


he . Ы . . 
Most enterprises under regulation differ| as individuals”? becomes an absurdity if 
from those operating in a free competitive | literally interpreted. Suppose that, for 


example, the market for lumber on the А. 
and B. Railroad is at B and: is 10 dols. per 
1,000 ft.; а farmer owns timber some miles 
from the railroad at A, its distance from the 
railroad ‘being so great that the cost oi cut- 
ting and hauling to the railroad is 10 408. 
per 1,000 ft., being just equal to the price 
which he would receive. for the timber И 
delivered to the market аб В. Inasmuch as 
there would be no profit to him in the 
transaction, the value to him of the service 
performed by the railroad company in haul- 
ing his timber from А to B would be nothing; 
consequently, under the literal interpretation 
oi the decision, the railroad company could 
make no charge for the service, because it 


various physical. and 
Thus, a waterworks may be 


from competition by legislative 


Reading between the lines of the Court de- 


protection 


return as, in the field of free and open com-| possessed no value to the owner of the ship- 
petition, would ordinarily accrue to а) ment. 
similar expenditure of energy, foresight, and} In the later decisions of the Courts, it has 


‘This is well illustrated by the} evidently been recognised that rates, to be 
fair, must be fair to both parties to the 
transaction, and that the statement as to the 
value of the service is meaningless; it às con- 
sequently omitted. Thus, in Darnel +. 
Edward, 244 С.5, 564, the Court, while point- 
ing out that the public should not be com- 
pelled to pay rates based on extravagant ex- 
penditures, states: ''In determining whether 
rates are confiscatory, because not yielding a 
proper return, the basis of calculation is the 
fair value of the property used in the service 


of the public.” 


3.—THE FAIR VALUE OF A PROPERTY SUBJECT TO 
RATE REGULATION IS THE SAME FOR CON- 
DEMNATION AS FOR RATE REGULATION. 


The well-known principle of law to be ob- 
served in condemnation cases is that the fair 
price to be paid the owner is that on which 
a buyer, desiring ‘but not compelled to buy, 
would agree with a seller, desiring but not 
compelled to sell. The basis of agreement be- 
tween the buyer and the seller, in such cases, 
is a conscious or unconscious meeting of their 
minds as to the profitableness, present and 
prospective, actual and anticipated, of the pro- 
perty under discussion and a translation of 
this into terms of value. 

Where the property is subject to rate re- 
gulation and where, therefore, the profitable- 
ness can be varied by regulating the rates, it 
is evident that this rule must be modified se 
that it calls for a meeting of the minds of the 
prospective buyer and the prospective seller, 
based on their views of profitableness under 
fair rates. | 

In case of rate regulation, the owner is en- 
titled to such rates as will enable him to earn 
a fair return on the fair value of his property. 
The measure of the fair value of his property 
is evidently the profitableness under fair rates, 
but this is identical with the fair value as 
determined Фу the previously mentioned rule 
to be observed іп condemnation where rate 
regulation is in effect. 

It is assumed. of course, that the same pro- 
perty is the subject of consideration in each 
case and that, if only the portion of the pro- 
perty used for carrier purposes is considered 
for rate regulation, the same (and not also all 
the non-carrier property) will be the subject 
of consideration for condemnation. 


4.—THE GENERAL RATE LEVEL (AND NOT INDIVI- 
DUAL RATES) 18 THE SUBJECT OF THE 1Х- 
QUIRY IN THE DETERMINATION OF FAIR 
VALUE OF A RAILWAY PROPERTY. 


The movement of bituminous coal to the 
Lake ports furnishes an excellent illustration 
of the situation to be dealt with in the con- 
aideration of individual rates. Coals for the 
Lake ports are obtained from the coalfields of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, and 
Kentucky. The length of haul varies from a 
few miles to several hundred miles; also, the 
cost of transportation per ton-mile varies be- 


Cedar Rapids, that what the 


1. Assume that a certain farmer takes his 


ls that an unreasonable price? 


2. A certain community obtains Из water 


however, that no rival entering the 


Is the 50-eent rate 
No, because the business 18 


Meanwhile, 


o. Suppose that, in the preceding case, the 


Would 


under these circum- 
stances? The charge would be unreasonable 
because it is now based.-not on that which 
would be established if competition prevailed. 
but. on the contrary, on the holding of a 
monopoly of the water supply in the vicinity. 

4. A railroad was built from the City of А 
into certain undeveloped coalfields at B; en 
route it passes through a gorge which fur- 
nishes the only low-grade line across the 
mountain between the two points. As it 
completely occupies the gorge. no other rail- 
road can be built, except at a prohibitive 
cost, over the mountains. A transportation 
charge which would net 6 per cent. on the 
cost of any line over the mountain would pay 
20 per cent. on the cost of the gorge route. 
Owing to the absence of other coalfields in 
the vicinity, coal could be moved at a profit 
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cause of variations in grades, size of engine, 
etc. ‘The quality of the coal, and, conse- 
‘quently, the selling price at the Lake port, 
varies with the different fields. The cost of 
production of the coal at the mines, varies be- 
cause of differences in rate of pay of the 
ininers, thickness of vein, relative quantity of 
Blate, etc. A uniform rate per ton-mile would 
drive some of the more distant fields out of 
the market. The situation resolves itself into 
this, that, with а fixed coal selling price per 
ton at the Lake port, the profit on the total 
operation involved is to be divided between 
the owner of the coal, the coal miner, the coal 
operator, the transporter, and the distributor, 
on some equitable basis. 

It is evident that the position taken by so 
many of those engaged in the regulation of 
rates, to the effect that the fair value of the 
property used is not the principal factor aud 
is often not even an important factor in the 
determination of fair rates, is entirely correct 
when limited to the consideration of indivi- 
dual rates. For the purpose of obtaining the 
fair value of the property used for the publie, 
fair profitableness is the only true measure 
of such fair value. Fair profitableness, how- 
ever, in turn depends on, not the fairness of 
the individual rate, but the fairness of the 
general] rate level. In such valuation work, it 
can be assumed that all the individual rates 
are equally fair, or unfair, to the carrier, and 
that, consequently, the raising or lowering of 
the average rate level by a uniform percent- 
age. is the remedy for unfairness, if such 
exists. The fairness or unfairness of the 
average rate level is determined by the one 
consideration that it will, or will not, afford 
a fair return on the value of the property 
used for the public. 

Fair value, therefore, becomes an indispen- 
sable factor in the determination of the fair- 
ness of the general rate level. 
5.—THE RELATION OF RISK TO RATE OF RETURN. 

Liquid capital, in its choice of a field of in- 
vestment, cannot be coerced; the direction 
of its movement is controlled solely by econo- 
mic conditions. Provided it is merely a risk 
and not the certainty of loss, capital in seek. 
ing investment is not primarily concerned at 
the presence of risk, for it is able to protect 
itself by varying the rate of premium 
demanded. 

No man makes his individual investment on 
anv other basis than the hope that his 
particular investment is to be numbered 
among the successful ones. Мапу prove 


uusuccessiul, however, and these failures, 
becoming more or less known, produce 
fear, great or little, according to their 


ratio to the successes. This fear must be over- 
balanced by the offer of а premium over safe 
investment rate. This premium 18 in the form 
of the known high profit made by the вис- 
cesses, If the premium does not appear to be 
high enough, the investor goes elsewhere. 

її order that capital shall continue to enter 
a given industry, it is necessary that the re- 
turn,-risk considered, on capital invested in 
the industry as a whole must equal the return 
from investment in other industries. This is 
a matter of fundamental economic law, and 
is not permanently susceptible of modification 
by Court or Commission. ! 

Suppose that, from the beginning, a single 
capitalist had furnished all the capital for 
each and every individual enterprise in a 
given industry; one in ten of his invest- 
ments, measured by the amount of capital 
invested, proved failures, and the capital in- 
vested therein has been destroyed; the re- 
mainder are still live enterprises producing 
various degrees of return (or even loss) on 
the investment. Іп order that the capitalist 
shall be as well off to-day asif he had simply 
deposited his capital in a savings bank at 
3 per cent. interest, he must have received 
from the successful industries a return on 
his total investment equal to 5 per cent. per 
year plus the amount of capital destroyed to 
date. Stated differentlv. he must have re. 
ceived each vear on the total capital in- 
vested in still living enterprises a rate equa! 
to the rate of return on safe investment plus 
the annual rate of destruction of capital in 
the industry. 

If rezulation holds the rate below this 
economie level, it may be possible for a time 


to entice unwary investors into the industry ; 
sooner or later, however, its rate of develop- 
ment will be retarded, if not destroyed. To 
hasten development, rates must be above 
normal. If the risks of the industry vary 
in different sections of the country, the rate 
of return will likewise have to vary, or 
those sections where the risk is greatest will 
suffer. 


6.—HOW CAN THE FAIR RATE OF RETURN ON 
THE FAIR VALUE OF PROPERTY BE ASCER- 
TAINED 7 


Most railroad property is owned by cor- 
poratious whose securities are more or less 
actively traded in on the Stock Exchanges of 
the country; consequently, the current 
prices can be ascertained with little diffi- 
culty. Also, the records of the corporation 
show the amount of such securities out- 
standing from time to time in the hands of 
the publie. The current prices multiplied 
by the amount outstanding give the public's 
opinion from time to time as to the market 
value of such property. The net earnings 
of the property from time to time are also 
ascertainable from the records of the cor- 
poration. Both the net earnings and the 
public's opinion as to market value are con- 
stantly fluctuating, but if we take average 
figures for each over & considerable period 


of time and divide the average net earnings 


(profitableness) by the average market 
value. the result will closely approximate 
the rate of return which, risk considered, 
the public demands on railroad securities 
before it will invest in them. 


7.—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE VALUATION 
OF PROPERTIES SUBJECT TO COMPETITION. 


The presence of competitors greatly com- 
plicates the problem of valuation, for the 
reason that there are, in such cases, many 
iutangible factors which affect profitableness, 
and which cannot properly be overlooked. 
For example, suppose all the railroads in a 
certain self.contained district were owned 
and operated as a single property. The 
methods suggested for the valuation of a 
monopoly could readily be applied. Suppose, 
however, this single railway system is split 
up into several more or less competing 
svstems under different ownership and opera- 
tion. Tt still holds true that profitableness 
under fair rates is the measure of fair value 
in each individual case; but how shall we 
compute this profitableness ? 

In the case of a railroad forming a part 
of a group in which the lines are in com- 
petition, one with the other. some of the 
elements which affect profitableness аге :— 

Affecting Number of Units of Outpur.— 
Length of road; density and character of 
adjacent population; number and character 
of industries adjacent; traffic production or 
absorption capacity of connections; traffic 
capacity of the railroad—number of main 
tracks, character and size of terminals, 
number. character, and size of available 
equipment, etc. 

Affecting unit price of output.—Rate regu- 
lation: length of haul; character of product 
transported; intensity of competition; per- 
centage of through rate secured, etc. 


Affecting unit cost of output.—Maximum 
grades and curvature ; length of haul, charac- 
ter of product; character of equipment; 
adequacy of facilities; density of traffic; 
character of agreement affecting interchange 
of traffic, etc. ; regulations affecting quai:ty 
of service, etc. 

Miscellaneous.—It is usually customary to 
enumerate among the things which make 
profitableness possible: The presence of ¿Le 
physical property; the possession of а fran- 
chise permitting of the operation of such pro 
perty; the fact that the period has already 
been passed through during which оссагв 
the development of business to the point 
where its volume is sufficient for fair profit- 
ableness (this is usually called “ going con: 
cern value 7): the fact that the property has 
been constructed so as to permit of unity of 
use and connected operation instead of be- 
ing constructed so that it cannot be зо used 


or operated; the fact that the management 
has created friends who become the customers 
and thus the source of revenue of the pro- 
perty. 

Remembering that value is measured by 
profitableness, the value to an individual raii- 
road of the possession by such railroad of 
the various elements of profitableness (und, 
therefore, of value) is measured, in the casc 
of each such element, by the effect prodaced 
by the presence of such element on the ‘otal 


‚profitableness of the railroad. These various 


elementa can affect the profitableness of the 
railroad as a whole only by increasing eurn- 
ings or by reducing expenses or both. In 
order, therefore, to compute value іп this. 
manner, it is necessary to compute separately 
for each element of value of the property, 
its effect on earnings and expenses (and, con- 
sequently, on profitableness). 

To attempt thus to compuie value by 
separately computing what part of the total 
value inheres in each of the various elements. 
of value previously enumerated (апа? the 
many others which are suggested Бу such 
enumeration) is evidentlv to become inyolved 
in à hopeless mass of detail from which use- 
ful results cannot emerge. It would be use- 
less to attempt to compute the value of a 
few of these elements unless the value of 
the sum of the remainder is known. 


The composite effect of all of the various 
elements of value possessed by the individual 
railroad property is accurately weighed and 
registered in the рона resulting from 
operation under the existing conditions. This, 
however, merely gives market value and not 
necessarily fair value (which would be 
measured by  profitableness, present and 
prospective, under fair commodity rates). 
How then shall we proceed to estimate fair 
value? 


One suggestion advanced is that, in euch 
case, fair value equals cost plus “other 
values and elements of value." The only 
true measure of value is profitableness. The 
rofitableness of an individual railroad, eub- 
ject to competition, bears no necessary rela- 
tion, and can be made to bear no fxed rela- 
tion, to cost. "Therefore, to state that the 
value of such a property is equal to its 
“ cost ’’ plus “other values and elements of 
value ” docs not in any way advance the 
process of computing such value. It is 
merely equivalent to stating that the weicht 
of a steer equals 500 lb. plus certain other 
weights yet to be ascertained. 


(To be continued.) 
Бат 


COMPETITIONS. 


GRAVESEND WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 
—Members of the Society of Architects are 
requested not to take any part in the above- 
named competition without first ascertaining 
from the Society that the conditions have 
been approved by the Council. 


TWICKENHAM WAR HEROES MEMORIAL Сом- 
PETITION—RAYL War MEMORIAL HosPITAL.— 
Members of the Society of Architects are re- 
quested not to take any part in the above- 
named competitions without first ascertaining 
from the society that the conditions have 
been approved by the Council. 


— ө @—4—— 


The hitch in the relations between the Health 
Ministry and the Manchester Building Guild 
seems likely to be solved by a 5 compromise.” 
which we are told ‘is of great importance, аз 
it constitutes the basis on which the finances 
of future guild schemes will be founded." The 
point at issue was whether the Guild should 
be allowed to charge 10 per cent. on the cost 
of building a house to cover management ех- 
penses, payment for lost time, and so on, or 
whether the percentage should be based upon 
a definite cost figure agreed upon beforehand. 
The percentage system will be adhered to. but 
the Guild will accept a lump sum of £40 for 
each house instead of the proposed 4 per cent., 
which is the proportion of the 10 per cent. 
calculated to provide for continuous pav for 
the workmen. The 10 per cent. will therefore 
be reduced to 6 per cent. The Guild loses a 
trifle under the new arrangement on every 
house costing more than 81.000. but gains И 
the final cost is under that figure. 
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(Dur Jdilustrations. 
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THE METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
OF STEPNEY'S PROPOSED MUNI- 
CIPAL BUILDINGS, ARBOUR 
SQUARE, E. 


This drawing is at the Royal Academy 
this year. The designs for this building 
were prepared in 1915, and were placed 
first bv Mr. Henry T. Hare, assessor, in 
an open competition, in which 170 de- 
signs were submitted. Owing to the war, 
actual building operations have not been 
commenced, but the working drawings 
have been prepared ready for a start to be 
made as soon аз circumstances will 
permit. The building will be comprised 
of lower.ground floor, ground floor, first 
and second floors. The borough  trea- 
surer's department is placed on the lower 
ground floor at the rear of the building, 
the large general office of which will be 
about 18 ft. in height; the rest of the 
lower ground floor consists of electrical 
showroom and store rooms for the various 
departments. The ground floor is ap- 
proached by a principal entrance in the 
centre of the elevation facing Arbour 
Square, with subsidiary entrances on the 
two side streets. The departments of 
the borough engineer and borough elec- 
trical engineer are provided for on this 
floor. The grand staircase opposite 
principal entrance leads to the fivst floor, 
on which are placed large council cham- 
ber, 57 ft. square, six committee rooms, 
members' room, Mayor's parlour, and 
Tewn Clerk's department. On the second 
floor, which is reached by two subsidiary 
staircases, the Medical Officer of Health's 
offices are placed. The elevations of the 
building are of a simple character, and 
will be carried out in Portland stone. In 
preparing the working drawings the 
plans, as submitted in competition, have 
not been varied materially. Messrs. 
Briggs and Thornely, F.R.I.B.A., Royal 
Liver Buildings, Liverpool, are the archi- 
tects. | 


SEMI-DETACHED COTTAGES FOR 
VARIOUS DISTRICTS. 


The internal arrangements of these 
groups of eottages are founded upon the 
standardised plans numbered 38, 42, and 
43 in the report of the Tudor Walter's 
Committee, issued by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. But in each case care has 
been taken to avoid some of the mistakes 
in planning that are apparent in the 
oficial designs. For instance, the living- 
room does not form the passage-way be- 
tween the bedrooms and the sanitary 
offices, and а fireplace has been provided 
for each bedroom. The floors, roofs, and 
walls of the cottages are of concrete con- 
struction, the "external walling being 
rough-casted, and the roofs finished either 
with tiles or Westmorland green slates. 
The architects are Messrs. Alfred W. S. 
Cross, M.A., V.P.R.I.B.A., and К. M. B. 
Cross, B.A., of New Bond Street, W. The 
drawings reproduced are on view at the 
Royal Academy Exhibition, the perspec- 
tives being by Mr. Griggs. 


—— ө O 


The retirement of Mr. Joseph Parry. consult- 
ing engineer, was announced to the Water 
Committee of the City Council. last Tuesday. 
when warm tributes were paid to his services 
to the department, extending over fifty-five 
years, °“ Perpetual vouth and vigour” are, 
the chairman declared, among his attributes. 


To the memory of nineteen parishioners who 
fell in the late war. a Runic Cross, in Cornish 
granite, was unveiled last week in Skelline- 
thorpe ‘Churchyard. The memorial stands 
11 ft. high. is on a tapered base. and on a 
sunken polished granite panel appears the 11- 
scription. The cross cost £115. and was erected 


by Measrs. М. Тийе] and Son, Lincoln. | 


THE ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS’ 
ASSISTANTS’ PROFESSIONAL UNION. 
FIRST NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The first national convention of the Archi- 
tects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ professional 
Union was held at the Albany ‘Temperance 
Hotel, Sheffield, at Whitsuntide, there being 
present delegates from London, Southamp- 
ton. Exeter, Birmingham, Cardiff, Liver- 
pool. Manchester, Sheffieid, Leeds, Newcastle, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, aud Ayr. 

On Saturday evening, at the King's Head 
Hotel the delegates were the guests of the 
Sheffield Branch of the Union when Mr. 
Arthur James, Lic. R. I. B. À., chairman of the 
branch, presided over an exhibition of in- 
teresting pewter and glassware and a simul- 
taneous informal concert, the items being 
supplied by the members and delegates. 

during the two following days the Conven- 
tion set itself to work in earnest. The 
Chairman of the London Executive Com- 
mittee, Captain В. G. LH Evans, M.S.A., 
presided in the first instance, and moved the 
election of Mr. А. 4. Penty, Lic.R.I.B.A., 
as the first president of the union. He paid 
tribute to Mr. Pentv's high qualities as 
architect, thinker, social reformer, and not 
least as a man and a Yorkshireman. Mr. 
J. B. Hector, M.S.A., London, seconded, and 
sketched the outlines of the work the union 
must do under Mr. Penty's presidency. Тһе 
election of Mr. Penty was hearty and unani- 
mous, and in thanking the delegates for the 
honour conferred upon him he referred 
briefly to the state of the profession at the 
present day. He felt there was a work in the 
movement: he had wanted to see it come 
into existence all his life. He did not think 
there was any profession in which one had 
to know so much to earn so little, and we 
were not only worse off in regard to our 
earnings, but we had not the security that 
other emplovments had. The union's first 
work must be to build itself ; on that every- 
thing depended. He looked to the assistants 
to save the profession, and not to the prin- 
cipals. The former could meet on a com- 
munal basis; other interests divided the 
latter. There was not the enthusiasm in the 
profession to-day that there once was. and it 
no longer attracted that proportion of keen 
and intellectual voung men which a healthy 
and expanding future demanded. He felt 
that the economy of the profession was 
wrong, it had become too much separated 
from its base. the building industry. This 
had led him to advocate the guild idea now 
shaping the Buflding Trade Parliament and 
the Building Guilds. Up to now the archi- 
tectural profession had seemed always to be 
formulating a policy to bring itself into 
closer relation with the age. and always 
managed to put itself further away because 
it mistook what the age was. 

The Convention elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year :— 


Vice-President : Captain R. G. Ll. Evans, 
M.S.A. 

Hon. General Treasurer: В. С. Strachan, 
Р.А.5.1. 

Hon. General Secretary : Charles McLach- 
lan, A.R.I.B.A. 


Hon. Organising Secretary : C. F, Overy, 
M.S.A. (late of Liverpool). 

Hon. Assistant Secretaries: H.  Ascroft, 
Lic.R.T.B.A.; R. J. Jones. 

Also the following, to be members of the 
Central Executive Committee :—H. Ascroft, 
Lic.R.I.B.A.; T. Braddock; W. W. Davis, 
P.A.S.I.; В. A. Duncan; J. W. M. Duddin; 
(late of Dingwall. Scotland): В. G. LI. 
Evans, MS.A.; Р. W. Farmer; J. В. 
Hector, M.S.A.; G. N. Hannan, P.A.SI.: 
R. J. Jones; A. W. Mather. M.S.A.; H. 
Bryant “Newbold — (Weston-super-Mare) : 
Charles Pickford, Lic.R.I.B.A.; С. 5. N. 
Stone. Р.А.5.1.; В. Thorburn (late of 
Sheffield), апа T. W. УУ. Thornton, апу 
member of a Provincial branch Executive 
present in London during a Central Execu- 
tive meeting to be co-opted for the occasion. 

Reports by the Secretary and Treasurer 
were received and approved, both pointinz 
out that the growth of the work of the 
union would necessitate immediately the 
taking of its own offices, the employment of 


permanent assistance, and an increase of the 
present absurdly low subseription. | , 

The matter submitted to the Assistants 
Welfare Committee was reviewed at length 
and heartily endorsed. With regard to pro- 
fessional education, it was unanimously 
agreed that this must be wholly in the con- 
trol of the profession and the building 1n- 
dustry, and that the present system of 
articles and apprenticeship must go ти toto. 
The proposals as to minimum wages were 
approved, and generally felt to be fair and 
not excessive. Other matters decided were 
the imposition of an entrance fee at an early 
date at the discretion of the Executive, an 
increase in the subscription, subject to a bal- 
lot of the members, registration under the- 
Trade Union Acts in order to give the union 
legal status, the setting up of'a divisional 


enuncil for Scotland” to deal with conditions. ` 


of employment and to set up an employment 
bureau, this on the motion of Mr. J. Mit- 
chell, Jun. (Glasgow), seconded and 
supported by Messrs. 4. М. D. Hen- 
derson (Ау), and А. Н. Lamont, 
A.R.I.B.A. (Edinburgh) The proposals of 
the Ministry of Health with regard to 
“Luxury " building were emphatically con- 
лаг and the action of the Executive in 
the matter endorsed. The practice of local 
authorities employing  nón-professional men 
to do professional work was very severely 
condemned, as also the very general practice: 
of designating qualified architects and sur- 
veyors as assistants or draughtsmen instead 
of as assistant architects or assistant sur- 
vevors. The Executive were instructed to- 
watch the interests of non-practising mem- 
bers of the profession under any scheme 
of registration. It was also an instruction 
to the Central Executive to prepare a scheme 
by which the special interests of the 
members, whether employed in private, 
Government, municipal, or industrial offices, 
might best be served. 

The Convention broke up on the Monday 
afternoon. the various delegates departing 
to their committees or to found new branches 
imbued with the spirit of co-operation. cor- 
dialitv. enthusiasm, which augurs well for 
the future of the union, scattered far, but 
one in the close bond of craft brotherhood. 

The whole of the expenses of the twenty- 
three delegates were defrayed by voluntary 
contributions o? the members for the special 
purpose. 

[ed — 


OBITUARY. 

We regret to announce the death, at the 
age of sixty-nine, of Canon Rawnsley, which 
took place last Friday at Allan Bank, Gras- 
mere, Westmorland. Educated at Upping- 
ham School. then under Dr. Thring, he pro- 
ceeded, in 1870, to Balliol. Taking a third 
class in Natural Science in 1874, he became 
ordained in 1875. In 1878 a relative ap- 
pointed him to the vicarage of Wray, on Lake 
Windermere, and here he began his career of 
unceasing activity, moral and ,religious, 
poetioal and philanthropic, which lasted for 
something like half a century. The National 
Home Reading Union, the Pernicious Litera. 
ture Committee, the Schools of St. George of 
Harpenden and of Keswick, the Rylands 
Library of Manchester, the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds. were a few of his 
subsidiary occupations. He was a Proctor in 
Convocation, he was Honorary Chaplain to 
the King, and he served as chaplain, with 
the rank of colonel, to tbe Border Regiment 
of the Territorial Force. But perhaps his 
chief work was the founding of the National 
Trust for the Preservation of Places of His- 
toric Interest and Natural Beauty, which 
has had the sympathy and subsidies of men 
and women all over the country and the Em- 
pire who cared for nature and history. 


——— 9 Ф 4——————— 


At the annual dinner of the Provident In- 
stitution of Builders Foremen and Clerks of 
Works. held at the Connaught Rooms last 
Saturdav. Mr. A. H. Adamson said they should 
bring before the Government the danger of cur- 
tailing luxury building. Mr. William Wood- 
ward anid that Dr. Addison's intentions might 
be good, but in restraining luxury building he 
would not add one foot cube to the building of 
houses for the working classes. 
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THE CITY CHURCHES. 


Mr. Mervyn Macartney, Surveyor for the 


fabric of St. Paul's Cathedral, at a meeting | 


of the London Society in the theatre of the 
Royal Society of Arts on Tuesday, gave a 
lecture illustrated by lantern-slides on the 
nineteen City churches which are threatened 
with demolition. 

Mr. Macartney gave descriptions of the ах- 
teriors and interiors of the nineteen churches, 
among them 5t. Magnus, with its fine wood- 
work, altar, and reredos, St. Mary-atte-Hill 
—of which the body was destroyed in the 
Great Fire and the tower remains—with iis 
splendid carving by Wren and Rogers; St. 
Dunstan's—of which the tower was burnt 
and the body remains; St. Botolph's, Ald- 
gate, with its beautiful garden. 

Bishop Brown, Secretary of the Commis- 
sion which has been inquiring into this sub- 
ject, who was at one time joint patron 
of nine of the churches, said: The Church 
of England could no jonger undertake 
to hold the nineteen churches as so many 
museums, aud thev could not be expected to 
hand over property worth £1,700,000 to the 
Corporation of London. (“ Why not?” and 
cheers.) If these churches were to continue 
as museums they must be maintained by 
some other body than the Church of Eng. 
land. Of the remaining churches, St. Augus- 
tines and St. Faith's might be used as a 
chapter house for 56. Paul's, and others 
might be used with all due reverence as paro- 
chial or guild halls. 

Mr. Ellis, who moved the resolution in the 
Common Council against the pulling down of 
the ninetcen churches, said the Corporation 
were prepared to help the Church of Eng- 
land, but they were not prepared to allow 
them to destroy City monuments. 

Lord Phillimore, Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, contended that four incumbents and 
sixteen clergy were sufficient for the needs 
of the resident population of the City, in ad- 
dition to St. Paul's, the Temple, St. Bartho- 
lomew’s, and altogether twenty-eight churches 
which would remain available for one pur- 
pose or another. 

Mr. Freshfield, President of the Church 
Preservation Society, said he regarded the 
proposal as an attack on the rights of the 
citizens. Не said the crux of the matter 
was the vote of the parishes. These churches 
were built by taxation in consequence of the 
Fire, and were supported Бу rate in lieu of 
tithe. For that reason Parliament gave the 
citizens the right of veto in regard to pro- 
posals to pull them down. 

Sir William Collins, another member of the 
Commission, expressed the view that nine- 
teen was too large a number to destroy. 

Sir Aston Webb (P.R.A.), who presided, 
said that he kept an open mind on the sub- 
ject. ' 

A resointion was passed thanking the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation for the efforts 
they were making to prevent the demolition 
of the churches, and expressing the feeling 
that these memorials of the past might in 
the future be used to a much greater extent 
in the daily religious life of th» people. 


— tb 6 4»—C—— ————— 


Liverpool University has conferred honorary 
degrees on a number of people, including Sir 
Alfred Booth, Sir Michael Sadler, Sir Reginald 
Blomtield, and Sir Alfred Dale. 

An ordirary meeting of the Society of Archi- 
tects will be held at 28, Bedford Square, W.C., 
on Thursday, June 10, 1920, at 6 p.m., for the 
election of members and other routine business. 

The King, who was accompanied by the 
Queen. laid the foundation-stone of the new 
wing of the London School of Economics at 
Clare Market last Friday. The main structure 
was erected some vears since at the cost of tlie 
late chairman, Mr. John Passmore Edwards. 

"While the Government are offering sub- 
sidy to builders who are willing to speculate in 
house building," writes a Birmingham ccıre- 
spondent, “the banks are refusing to advance 
money on any securitics for the erection оі 
houses. Can anyone in the building trade or 
out inform me how we can build under such 
conditions? One can remember the time when 
the banks were practicallv the cause of house 
building. Where are we?” 


THE WELDED JOINT IN STRUC- 
| TURAL-STEEL WORK. 
Bx Нлірн HOWARD. 


An electric welding company needed a new 
building as an addition to its plant in 
Brooklyn, and needed the building in e hurry. 
The engineers: were absolutely confident that 
such a building could be constructed by weld- 
ing instead of riveting, and that there were 
specific advantages which would result from 
such a method of construction. 

ln the first place, the construction work 
could be done during twenty-four hours of 
the day without disturbing the people in 
eithez commercial or private life, because the 
process is absolutely silent, the nerve-racking 
noise of riveting being entirely eliminated. 
Second, the necessity for fabricating steel 
parts was almost entirely eliminated, and like- 
wise the necessity of waiting several weeks 
until such parts.should be fabricated and 
made ready for erection. Third, by electric 
welding, joints of 100 per cent. strength were 
made possible, ав against the ordinary 60 or 
70 per cent. strength possessed by a riveted 
joint. Fourth, there were possible reduction 
in the actual weight of metal required in the 
various members. Fifth, tests indicated that 
construction work by electric arc welding 
could be done at lower cost than by riveting. 

Before the company could proceed with its 
building plans, it was necessary to obtain 
permission from the various city building de- 
partments, and such permission would only 
be given 1f certain tests were made which 
would satisfv the building officials that a 
welded structure would be absolutely safe and 
would compare favourably in all other 
respects with a riveted steel framework. Cer- 
tain samples of welded joints were required 
for tests as to strain, compression and shear- 
ing. | 

The tests of these samples were entirely 
satisfactory to the building officials. Permis- 
sion was subsequently given to proceed with 
the erection of the steel framowo-k, but there 
was still another tesi to be made of the steel 
trusses of forty-foot span wh.ch were to be 
used to sustain the roof. These trusses were 
of fan type of design, and all members were 
electrically welded together, no bolts or rivets 
being used. Тһе trusses were spaced 20 ft. 
apart, supported by 8 by 8 H-beam columns 
10 ít. high; on the sides of these columns, 
brackets were fastened to carry an overhead 
travelling crane ой five-ton” capacity. The 
weight of each truss was about 1,400 lbs. The 
top and bottom chords were composed ot 
4 by 5 by à T-irons, and the struts were 
5 by 2 by 3-ın. angles. 

The trusses were designed for a live load 
of 40 lbs. per square foot, each truss sup- 
porting a panel of 800 square feet. They were 
tested at a load of 120 lbs. to the square foot, 
or a total load of 48 tons on the two trusses. 
The load consisted of gravel in bags, which 
were piled in tiers on planking arranged for 
the purpose. Readings were taken at dif- 
ferent increments of the loadings for the 
deflection in the truss members, aud it was 
made evident that electric welding is a de- 
pendable method of uniting structure mem- 
bers and is stiffer than riveting if the work 
i$ properly performed. 

It is particularly interesting to note that 
this test was actually carried to the limit. of 
elasticity of the metal used. There is little 
doubt that this successful demonstration will 
go to further the use of electric welding in 
steel construction work. The many specific 
advantages are too important to be disre- 
garded by engineers and contractors, par- 
ticularly in these days when there is a vital 
demand for increased housing facilities for 
homes as well as for industries. The very 
faot that this test was witnessed by members 
for all building departments in Greater New 
York. and as a result a permit was issued 
for the erection of the building, should be 
sufficientlv convincing to the sceptical that 
electric welding as a means of construction 
is not an unknown = quantity.—Scientific 
American. 


PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE 
SOCIETIES. 

THE SURVEYORS’? INSTITUTION.—At the 
annual general meeting on Monday last the 
fifty-second annual report of the Council was 
presented and adopted. The total member- 
ship is now 5,027, the increase for the year 
being 72. The receipts were £14.971 11s. 2d., 
and the expenditure £13,036 Os. 11d., leaving 
a balance of £1,935 10s. 3d., as against £1,349 
13s. 7d. on January 1, 1919. The number of 
candidates who presented themselves for the 
preliminary ана professional examinations, 
which were respectively 70 und 485, is satis- 
factory as evidence of the rapidity with which 
men have settled down to their civilian work 
after demobilisaticn. The Council feel that 
competition for the scholarships offered is 
not what might be looked for, and they offer 
additional inducements in future examinations, 
The ordinary meetings have been increasei, 
from five during the war. to seven. The work 
of the various special committees is detailed. 
The annual country meeting will again Ve 
held this year, this being the first since 1914, 
when a most successíul meeting was held at 
York. An invitation has been accepted from 


the Gloucester, Somerset and North Wilts 


Branch to hold a meeting at Gloucester. 
This wil take place on July 8, 9, and 10. 


The Junior Meetings organisation is again in 


full operation, seven meetings having been 
held during the session with satisfactory at- 
tendance. То meet the great increase in 
office expenses, the scale of professional 
charges issued by the Institution has been re- 
vised and certain items increased in amount, 
in co-operation with the Auctioneers’ and 
Estate Agents' Institute, so that the scales 
issued Ly the two societies are still in accord. 
The Council have accepted invitations to be 
represented upon the Building Industries Con- 
sultative Board, which has been formed by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects for 
the purpose of establishing better conditions 
in the building trade. and on which all the 
interests connected with building are repre- 
sented ; and on the Architects’ and Surveyors’ 
Assistants" Welfare Committee, which has 
been set up as a kind of Whitley Council for 
bringing together employers and employees in 
the two kindred professions. The Institution 
has been admitted to membership of the 
Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies, which 
was established in 1916 at the instance of the 
Council of the Royal Society for the purpose 
of promoting the co-operation of those in. 
terested ап pure or applied science and the 
application of science to industry. The re- 
port of the scrutineers, dated May 20, was 
to the effect that Mr. John Willmot. Bir- 
mingham, had been elected president of the 
institution for the coming year, and Mr. Ed- 
win Savill, O.B.E., London, vice-president. 
Mr. George C. Smyth-Richards, O.B.E.. a 
past-chairman of the Devon and Cornwall 
Branch, was elected to the vacancy as ordi- 
nary member of council caused Бу the promo- 
tion of Mr. Savill. The other members oí 
the council were re-elected without change. 


— t > <———— 


An Empire Timber Exhibition will be held 
at Holand Park Skating Rink from July 5 
to 17. | 

Bracebridge parishioners have decided to 
erect as a war memorial to the fallen from tha: 
suburb a ring cross, 15 ft. in height, on granite 
bases. The memorial, it is expected, will cost 
about £255. 


A portrait of Mrs. David Wallace 15 given on 
the front page of last week's issue of Country 
Life. She is the eldest daughter of Sir Edwin 
Lutyens and Lady Emily Lutyens, and her 
marriage to Captain David Kuan Wallace. 201 
Life Guards, recently took place at the Chapel 
Royal, Savoy. 

“Ugh!” said Mr. Symmons, the Maryle- 
bone magistrate, on Tuesday. with a shrug of 
his shoulders, “there is no blood in the Eng- 
lishman." He had been asked by a landlord 
for the enforcement of ап ejectment order 
against a tenant, and the applicant pleaded 
that he, his wife and children, were now com- 
pelled to live іп one room. “It is all because 
they won't build houses. Neither party has 


the courage to say to the people who ought to 


build, * Build me a house! Don't talk about 
it, or about bonds, but build the house!’ as 
they could if they chose." 


June 4, 1990. THE BUILDING NEWS. ^ wi. 
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Dampness renders a house more susceptible to the ravages of time. 
Frost quickly destroys saturated brickwork, and moisture is essential 
to the growth of those fungi which attack timber. А dry house 
safeguards the health of the inhabitants and maintenance costs are 


reduced to a minimum. 
Every kind of damp wall is made perfectly dry with cement waterproofed as we direct. 
. Walls in which the dampcourses have perished and walls damped by earth are kept dry when a rendering of cement 


and our powder is placed on the interior face of the wall. In the latter case the cost is much less and the result 
more satisfactory than the forming of areas or channels, or the fixing of slates, tiles or blue bricks upon the walls. 


SIMPLE. SURE. ECONOMICAL. 
Ask for Booklet 15 and Leaflet 19 which deal with the Housing Problem. 
Used also for Flooded Cellars, Leaking Tanks, Flat Roofs, Reservoirs, Baths, Garage Pits, Concrete Buildings, etc. 
Tested by Faija, Kirkaldy, Cork University, the Japanese, Dutch and Spanish Governments, and the most eminent experts. 


Used by the Admiralty, the War Office, the India Office, the Crown Agents, the Office of Works, the General Post Office, etc, 
BRITISH ! and apart from patriotism, THE BEST. 


Manufactured solely by Kerner-Greenwood & Co., Ltd., Ann's Square, King's Lynn. J. H. Kerner-Greenwood, Managing Director. 
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Correspondence. | 


ou 


SOCIALISTS AND CO-OPERATORS. 
Po the Editor of THE BUILDING News. 


Sir,—The Socialists are most anxious to 
obtain control of the Co-operative movement, 
and the order has gone forth to all sections 
of the Socialist and Bolshevik movement to 
make an effort to' capture the official position 
in the co-operative societies. The Socialist 
success in exploiting the trade unions has 
led them to believe that a similar success 
awaits them in the co-operative movement. 
The millions ef capital in this movement is 
a great temptation to the Socialist. and he 
wiil not be happy until he can lay his hands 
upon it, as he has done with the funds of 
ihe trade unions. 

Socialists do not necessarily believe in the 
principles of the co-operative movement. The 
Socialist Press often refers with contempt 
to the capitalistic methods of the co-opera- 
tors. One Socialist paper savs that “the 
co-operative movement is a creation of petty 
bourgeois idealogy," and that ite trading, 
“їе all capitalist trading, has a corrupting 
tendency, and creates in the workers engaged 
in it a bourgeois psychology and the em- 
plovers' spirit." The same paper boasts that 
in Russia the co-operatives have been 
stripped ‘‘of their power for evil." and have 
been made subject to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. It is further stated that when the new 
social order of the Socialists is established in 
this country, the co-operatives will only have 
a temporary place: “аП their shareholding 
dividends and private trading apparatus 
must be swept away.” 

These Socialistic opinions concerning the 
co-operative movement indicate that the 
Socialists' desire to form an alliance with 


the co-operators is not due to the love of the 


Socialists for the co-operative movement. It 
is not the co-operator, but his money, that 
the Socialist wants.— Yours, ete.. 
W. FAULKNER. 
17, Heather Gardens, London, N.W.4, 
June 1, 1920. 


COMPETITION CONDITIONS. 


SIiR,—The Competitions Committee of the 
Roval Institute have just received the en- 
closed letter with reference to a competition 
the conditiona of which were not in accord- 
ance with the R.I.B.A. regulations. Тһе 
Committee think that your readers шау be 
interested. to see this concrete illustration of 
what is likely to happen when architects 
refuse to avail themselves of the regulations 
which have been formulated for their pro- 
Lection,—Fuithfully vours, 

Jan МАСАТІЯТЕВ. Secretary 

В.Г.В.А.. 9. Conduit Street, W.1. 

May 26, 1920. 


Dear Sır,—Further to mine of the 26th 
inst. re the —— War Memorial Com- 
petition. А local --- Company have now 
stepped in with a design of their own and an 
offer to erect a memorial to it, and this offer 
has been accepted. All the designs sent in 
to the Memorial Committee have, therefore, 
been thrown aside, and none of the com- 
petitor received апу reward, which serves 
them right for competing under such condi- 
tions.—Faithfully yours, 


The Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
— > @@— —— 


Mr. A. G. Bradshaw, borough surveyor and 
water engineer of Lancaster, has been ap- 
winted county survevor and bridgemaster to 
be. Lindsey (Lines) County Council. There 
were between sixty and seventy applicants for 
the post. 

Falkirk Town Council last Monday night dis- 
cussed the delay with the housing scheme, and 
Treasurer Smith, Convener of the Housing 
Committee, said that officials in the office of 
the Board of Health were responsible for hold- 
mg up plans. Their own plans had been sent 
to another town council, and, by wav of return, 
Falkirk received another councils set. Other 
members spoke of indignation and dissatisfac- 
tion existing as a result of the delay. ` 


Our Office Cable. 


Important. developments are taking place in 
connection with the Portland cement industry 
in the neighbourhood of Port Elizabeth. 
Harbour improvement works are in progress 
in Algoa Bay, and it is probable that the 
Portland cement. industry will receive con- 
siderable encouragement in the immediate 
future in meeting this local demand alone. A 
sum of £4,500.000 has been mentioned ior the 
construction of breakwater jetties and port 
works out of which £1,500,000 is now being 
expended as a first instalment. United King- 
dom manufacturers of plant should find a 
ready market in connection with both the 
Portland cement developments and the Algoa 
Bay Harbour schemes. One leading syndicate 
at Port Elizabeth claims to have discovered 
a large deposit of the limestone, etc., suitable 
for the manufacture of cement. In fact, the 
original estimate of available materials for 
manufacturing cement is now more than 
trebled. 

Dr. A. Mackenzie, late major of the R.E. 
Camouflage School, addressing the Inter- 
national College of Chromaties at Сахїоп 
Hall last week, declared that in the Great 
War paint was generallv worse than useless 
as camouflage. 1t simply drew attention to 
the fact that there was something to hide. 
Colonel Solomon J. Solomon, owing to his 
keenness and enthusiagm, did the cause harm. 
From his fertile imagination emanated the flat 
top covered with hay or raffia, which wae so 
useful to our gunners. But he regarded the 
Boche as a super-man, and evolved the theory 
that the enemy obtained surprise concentra- 
tions by hiding brigades, divisions, and even 
armies under camouflage material represent- 
ing dummy fields, roads, hedges, and houses. 
The erection of these enormous structures, 
square miles in extent, would have involved 
the expenditure of millions of pounds in 
material and a vast amount of labour. Yet 
there was not the smallest trace of the remains 
of these when the Boche evacuated Belgium, 
nor could any evidence be obtaimed from the 
inhabitants that anything of the kind had 
ever existed. There were much simpler 
methods of effecting surprises than the fan- 
tastic ideas of Colonel Solomon. 


“Zion, triumphant, begins her bright 
reign " in а smokeless land. The President 
of the English Zionist Federation told his 
hearers last Saturday that he was thankful 
there were no gold mines or oi] wells in 
Palestine. It was a land not rich in natural 
vesources, and there would be no attraction 
for international capital, whether Jewish or 
otherwise. But national capital would be 
attracted, and it would have to be poured 
into the land in order to make it flourish. 
They would do all they could to keep smoke 
out of Palestine. "The factory which was now 
the centre to a certain extent of social p-o- 
gress was at the same time a centre of social 
disease. But industry would be carried into 
the home of the Jew. The electrification of 
the whole country was essential, and there 
was sufficient water power to provide it. By 
those means every man could have a motor in 
his own home. 


At. Nottingham, last Sunday, a lectare was 
given bv Mr. W. W. Starmer on “ Carillon 
and Bell Music “іп order to stimulate public 
interest in the scheme for the civic war 
memorial. 'The lecturer urged the suitability 
of a сатШоп (with clavier) for such a pur- 
pose, and pointed out the value of the in- 
strument ап promoting the love for folk music. 
He described à tower, not less than 150 ft. 
hirh. a carillon of 47 hells (four octaves, 
chromatie), the largest of which should be 
four tons in weight. and a clock with quarter 
chimes and automatic arrangement to play 
tunes (English or Continental plan). This 
would cost, he said, approximately £25.000 
to ensure the memorial being worthy of the 
city. 

. In furtherance of the housing bonds cam- 
palan. a deputation from the Town Council 
on Monday attended a meeting of Walsall 
Chamber of Commerce, and asked for the co- 


operation of the manufacturers of the town. ! 


The Mayor expressed the opinion that the 
response locally up to the present had hee, 
disappointing, seeing that the total amount 
subscribed was only about £49,000, whereas 
provision had been made by the town сопи 
for the erection. oi 500 houses. and an addi- 
tional 1,250 needed to be bui.t if the money 
could be found. In the course of discussien, 
Mr. Talbot complained that the Тө 
Council (of which he is a member) passed a 
scheme for 1,700 houses in three minutes, and 
said the Mavor declined to allow auv debate. 
He (the speaker, favoured building 5% 
houses, but he would not go beyond that. To 
resolve on building large numbers of houses. 
no matter what the cost, was the way to in- 
fate prices. No wonder notice had been 
giver that bricklayers’ wages would be in 
future 2s 244. an hour. Не believed the 
reason manufacturers had not subscribed 
more liberally was that thev considered the 
working men should themselves find the 
money. А resolution was passed asking the 
manufacturers of the town to take the matter 
up aud inaugurate a definite scheme for their 
own works. 
— O @—<— 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 

SUCCESSFUL APPEAL AGAINST STOP-TP OF 
PuBLIC HiGHWaYs.—An appeal by the Liver- 
pool Wholesale Fruit and Potato Merchants’ 
Association, the Liverpool Fruiterers’ Associa- 
tion. Ltd., and a number of individual firms 
against & certificate of the city justices pro- 
posing to stop-up part of Queen Square, came 
before Mr. E. G. Hemmerde, K.C., Recorder, 
at the Liverpool City Sessions last Friday. The 
Lord Mayor, aldermen, and citizens of Liver- 
pool were the respondents. Тһе proposal, 
which, it was stated, would mean the reduction 
of the width of the square from 117 ft. to 82 it.. 
forms part of the extensive alterations inci 
dental to Sir Oswald Stoll's scheme for tie 
erection of a picturedrome in St. John's Lan». 
and the consequent widening of that thorough. 
fare from 70 ft. to 100 ft. Mr. Miller, К.С. 
for tlie appellants, raised the legal objection 
that the certificate of the justices was bal. 
There was, he contended. no authority to use 
the machinery of the Highways Act to stop-up 
any part of a highway in this way. A further 
defect was that the justices, in granting the 
certificate, were not dealing with the present 
state of affairs, but with possible future eo- 
tingencies dependent upon the carrving out of 
Sir Oswald Stoll’s scheme. Mr. Rigby Swij-. 
K.C., for the respondents, said the right of 
access wonld not be in any way affected.—The 
Recorder said that, оп the voints of law raised 
by Mr. Miller. he must decide in favour of tie 
appellants. The appeal would be allowed with 
costs, ` 
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Chelsea Borough Council is recommended by 
its Works and General Purposes Committee to 
urge upon the Government the urgent пегеззих 
of restoring Burton Court, Chelsea. to 17 
former use as an open space. 

A three-panelled stained glass window, ce- 
signed and executed by Mr. Oscar Pateron, 
Bath Street, Glasgow, was unveiled m the 
Ү.М.С.А. Hall, Kirkintilloch. last Sunday. т 
memory of twenty-three of the members killed 
m the war. 

Building of fifty houses at Addlestonr. 
Surrey, 15 still being delayed because the 
Ministry of Health decline to waive thir 
cbjection to cupboards being placed in the Хе. 
1 Dl on. The local Council considers that 
the cupboards should be provided, as would any 
other rational body of men. 

At the last meeting of the Birkenhead 
Education Committee it was decided that a 
school should be erected in Pilgrim Street ас 
a cost о? £20,000, to accommodate 648 elemen- 
їагу scholars. A larger school had been pro 
posea. but the cost was prolubitive. The пех 
school will be built of reinforced concrete, 
will be all on one floor, and will last at leust 
thirty to forty years. 

Architects, surveyors, builders’ clerks., ard 
others buying or renewing their drawing and 
other instruments, should not fail to send to 
C. Baker, of 244, High Holborn. for his June 
list of second-hand scientific instruments of all 
kinds. They will save money and very often 
get a better than new bargain, as every bit ot 
apparatus offered has been through the work 
shop and all defects made good, and the apr 
ance thoroughly overhauled. Меп recent. 
demobilised, and others whose kit needs over 
hauling. or who may have superfluous pieces to 
dispose of, will find better treatment at Baker's 
than anywhere else. 
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The King's visit last Monday to the 
Cricklewood Government instructional 
factory where disabled men are being 
taught how to support themselves and 
their families by honest work emphasises 
the proof that, but for the ill-concealel 
hostility of the trade unions, there should 
be no lack of skilled labour in the various 
trades where manual dexterity is a sine 
quà non, and who are not likely to play 
“са” canny.” Already nearly twenty-two 
thousand men have been trained in various 
trades, while twenty-three thousand are 
still in training and twenty-four thousand 
on the waiting list. The number of dis- 
abled men now employed by firms 
throughout the country is one hundred 
and forty thousand. Among the opera- 
tions which the King and Queen watched 
with interest were the shaping and fixing 
ӨГ lead gullies for roofs, the making of 
wiped joints by plumbers, coach-painting, 
the renovation of dilapidated motors, the 
moulding of ceiling ornaments, fine- 
lining, lettering, painting, marbling, 
graining, sign-writing, plastering, and 
the various forms of wcodwork. In all 
these satisfactory efliciency was evident; 
and in some to a much greater degree 
than is manifested by some of the pre ent- 
day workmen. who are so afraid of 
"diluted labour." The King himself 
astounded some of the beholders by his 
skill as a bricklayer; and, under circum- 
stances never likely to arise, would 
prove a formidable competitor with the 
150 bricks a day man. Meanwhile, his 
good example will beyond doubt enhance 
the real dignity of the vocation of the 
skilled апа willing craftsmen, апа 
encourage the most laudable efforts of 
those who are helping to make more such 
out of such good material, instead of 
adding them to the mere clerks and 
oifice-loungers who are still camouflaged 
in so many Government snug hiding- 
places at the cost of the taxpayer. 


' 


Lord Haig's rebuke to the trade union- 
ists who have conspired to keep ex- 
Service men out of employment is well 
deserved. Many trades in this country 
are severely handicapped for lack of 
labour, but the doors are still shut to 
ex-Service men because men who enjoyed 
higher wages at home because of the war 
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will not extend a hand to the men who 
fought for them. The builders are by no 
means the only men who have shown this 
dog-in-the-manger spirit. The Electrical 
Trade Unions, the Leeds Ironmoulders' 
Union, the Wagon Builders, the En- 
gravers, the Sheet Metal Workers, and 
the Clock and Watch Makers' Union are 
some of the organisations which have re- 
jected the claims of the ex-soldier, and 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
refused to dilute its personnel by the 
admission of 1,750 men for office work 
only. There is plenty of employment for 
every man who will work, and the refusal 
«Ға share to the men who gave up 41 
to save England from the Hun is as repre- 
hensible as his zreed, which brought about 
the struggle which has convulsed the 
world. 


{ 

Does a trifle in percentage on cost 
matter to any extent to labour, whose con- 
cern is mainly wages? The additional 100 
per cent. of increased wage 18 of greater 
consequence than the percentage difference 
between’ a fixed and an indeterminate 
price. But, since shortage of labour is the 
cause of no buildings, how is competition 
for labour to provide the need? Have the 
guilds some diluting or stimulating 
means? If not, and the stock of avail- 
able labour remains as now, is it likely 
that private employers engaged on open 
contracts will relinquish their claims to 
labour? If the building operatives’ or- 
ganisatton were imbued with a sense of. 
communal duty and prepared to resist the 
desire for more wages and less work, as 
well as the inducements that private em- 
рісутелі will be sure to put forth, there 
might be some prospect that the problem 
oi housing would find help through the 
instrumentality of the guilds. But unless 
this spirit exists, and there have been nv 
signs of it yet, the guild's entry on the 
scene is merely a camouflaged attempt to 
hoist wages still further than they have 
been settled by the “'Builders’ Parlia- 
ments. 


The last crescent-road to be laid out ın 
London before the London Building Act 
prohibited the formation of such roads 
was that for the development of a Chelsea 
property, which was mentioned in The 
Times last week as having been sold. Chel- 
sea Embankment Court and the Embank- 
ment Gardens occupy a triangular site 
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Messrs, Gunton and Gunton, Architects. 
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1920. Messrs. Temple Moore and Moore, 
FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 


adjoining Chelsea Hospital, on which a 


naval and military exhibition was held 
some years ago. It was not an easy site 
to deal with to the best advantage, and 
there can be no doubt that the problem was 
much more advantageously solved then 
than it could be now. Mr. Delissa Joseph, 
F.R.I.B.A., the architect of the property, 
named the road Embankment Gardens. It 
is occupied by town mansions and flats, 
backing on to Chelsea Hospital, and each 
block of flats is of distinct design. Тһе 
piece of ground facing Chelsea Embank- 
ment, between the Embankment and the 
crescent road, is occupied by Chelsea 
Court, a block of residential flats 
planned on the basis of the letter “Т.” 
Thereby it was made possible for every 
one of the buildings in Embankment 
Gardens to have a view of the river. It 
18 & curious coincidence that another town 
property, mentioned in The Times of the 
same issue, should also have been de- 
veloped under the supervision of Mr. 
Delissa Joseph. This property was Ade- 
laide Mansiyns, Queen's Gate, South 
Kensington. This was the last site in 
Queen's Gate left over from the surplus 
lands of the exhibition of 1851, and it had 
been vacant for half a century when Mr. 
Delissa Joseph took it in hand. Both she 
Chelsea and the Kensington properties 
have been dealt with by Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co., who are holding an auc- 
tion early next week. | 


In the development of a code of recom- 
mendations adopted at the recent Cana- 
dian National Conference on Concrete 
House Construction, a number of points 
have been laid down, the majority of 
which are familiar to all interested on 
this side. There is one, however, which 
some of us may do well to note. Some 
concrete block enthusiasts have recom- 
mended that plaster be applied directly to 
the block surface. These recommenda- 
tions have been made despite the fact 
that it is customary to furr out the 
plaster for all kinds of masonry houses. 
Furring and lathing costs only a trifle 
more when considering the total cost of 
the house, and it assures a warmer wall. 
The better insulation thus provided effects 
a considerable saving in the winter coal 
bills, and provides a house which is cool 
in summer. Іп no case, it is laid down in 
the code above referred to, shall plaster 
be applied directly on the concrete. sur- 
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Їасе, unless the house is constructed ac- 
cording to the following specifications :— 
The wall shall be constructed of two- 
piece block providing a continuous air 
space from the footing to the eaves 
and entirely around the building. All 
sills and lintels shall be of the two-piece 
type, and the inner and outer éections 
shall be separated so as to provide a clear 
air space between them. The outside of 
the foundation below grade shall be water- 
proofed by painting the wall with hot 
pitch or asphalt, or by some other еНес- 
tive means. 


The Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, has issued at eighteen-pence 
a well-illustrated monograph of the 
panelled room formerly in No. 26, Hatton 
Garden, once the town house of Sir 
Christopher Hatton, Lord Chancellor in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, cn 
the site of which a network of 
streets ої  dwelling-houses of rich 
merchants was erected in the second 
half of the seventeenth century, but the 
panelling was not added till the first half 
of the eighteenth century. Both the 
panelling and the carvings are worked in 
pine-wood, and are of considerable in- 
terest, if only as showing, as Mr. Oliver 
Brackett, the author of the booklet re- 
marks, that a group of men possessed of 
but little imagination, though much in- 
dustry, succeeded in raising the standard 
of English building and decoration to a 
higher pitch of technical efficiency than 
it had before enjoyed, bequeathing a 
legacy which their descendants dissipated 
in the confused tangle of conflicting 
fashions. The illustrations show the room 
in its original position at Hatton Garden, 
and as now set up in the Museum, to- 
gether with measured drawings and de- 
tails. It can be had through any book- 
seller, post free for 1s. 9d., or direct from 
the Director of the Museum. 
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LIGHT AND SIGHT. 


In order to see any object the eye re- 
quires time, and has to expend nervous 
and muscular energy. The amount of 
time and energy involved in this process 
will depend upon the quality о the light- 
ing. If the illumination on the object is 
poor the eye may strain itself for several 
minutes, and then mot be able to see 
clearly. Indeed, if the light is bad, 
visual effort in excess of the normal is 
largely wasted, because, as a rule, the 
strain of trying, instead of helping, actu- 
ally reduces the ability to see. Under 
good lighting, on the other hand—under 
lighting, that is to eay, which is as nearly 
as possible similar to average daylight in 
quality and quantity—the eye, in the 


‘absence of serious abnormality, functions 


quickly and easily. 

During the war it was found that in 
good visibility an aerial observer could 
work uninterruptedly for seven or eight 
hours without appreciable «strain or 
fatigue. He could instantaneously see 
things—bursting shells, trafic move- 
ments,  etc.—at immense distances. 
Directly the light deteriorated, however, 
the speed and accuracy of the observer's 
work declined in а  disproportionate 
fashion. Nor could he observe properly 
when looking towards the sun, unless it 
happened to be hidden behind clouds. 
Isolated shadows on a brilliant landscape 


| 


also made it impossible for the observer tc 
see anything in the shaded areas. To 
use the industrial vernacular, the obser- 
үет s production was directly and greatly 
affected by the quality of the lighting. 

Of course, conditions in the factory or 
shop are very different from those of the 
aerial observer, but the influence of light- 
ing is none the less definite and appreci- 
able, although not always appreciated. 
The dact is that people have become во 
aceustomed to осн or badly-ar- 
ranged artificial lighting that they often 
cannot believe that anything better would 
be either possible or visually preferable. 
The man at the badly-lighted table or 
desk does not ae a rule attribute his difh- 
culty in seeing his work and the ache in 
his eyes and head to the proper cause. 
He blames his eyes, or puts the trouble 
down .to overwork or indigestion. In 
nine cases out of ten the cause is simply 
that he has not enough light to see by, 
and that what there is 1s probably coming 
from the wrong direction. 

In the factory and workshop the effects 
of bad lighting are economic ав well as 
physical. It 1s generally true that to see 
badly is to work badly and slowly. If 
artificial lighting were everywhere as good 
as it might be, we should hear consider- 
ably less about the poor sight of the 
present generation and the poor efficiency 
of modern industry. | 

What, then, is good artificial lighting? 
How much light is necessary in order 
that we may see to the full extent of our 
visual capacity—which is, of course, a 
variable quantity? Obviously, we shall 
see best by a light which is similar to 
average daylight, since daylight is evi- 
dently the natural medium of sight. . Now, 
average daylight'is not brilliant summer 
sunshine, nor is it the misty gloom of the 
traditional November afternoon. ІР is 
the light we experience on what is usually 
called а dull day—not a dark day, but a 
day when, the sun is hidden or obscured by 
high translucent clouds. In such a light 
as this one may labour uninterruptedly 
for many hours at the closest work with- 
out any feeling of eye-strain; that 15, in 
a room with ample window врасе,фот out 
of doors. 

Two main characteristics are thus essen- 
tial to the artificial lighting which shall 
emulate daylight: it must approximate to 
the latter in quantity or intensity, and 
it must be diffused uniformly about the 
room from a hidden or obscured source. 

As to quantity, the average value of 
daylight in the ordinary room may vary 
between six and twenty foot candles. 
Most ple think their rooms are well 
lighted at night if the intensity of illu- 
mination is two or three foot candles. 
This tremendous discrepancy must be 
corrected. In a room in which moderately 
close work is done the average general 
illumination should mot be less than six 
foot candles, and, preferably, should be 
about ten foot candles. It is not possible 
io say precisely what size or number of 
electric lamps would be required in any 
particular room, because the local condi- 
tions, such as colour of «walls, ceiling, 
etc., have a very large effect on the ulti- 
mate result. 

It is also necessary to consider the 
equally important matter of diffusion and 
distribution. Everyone prefers (for work- 
ing or reading) the diffused light of the 
cloud-screened sun to the brilliant direct 
rays. That is why artists like a north 
light. The sun itself cannot be seen from 
that direction, and even on a cloudless 
day the light is well diffused and uniform. 
Diffusion is of even greater importance in 


artificial lighting. because, although the' 


modern electric lamp is not «o brilliant 
as the sun, it is'much closer to the eye, 


and, in the absence of proper precautions, 
can only be avoided with difficulty. 

In order to obtain lighting results of 
the kind indicated, something more than 
an appreciation оі basic principles is re- 
quired. The illumination must be suffi- 
cient, it must be diffused, and it must be 
well distributed. So much will be admit- 
ted by everybody; but there is no general 
method of ensuring these results which 
can be applied under all conditions. 
Everything depends upon the purpose, 
nature, and size of the interior to be 
lighted, 

This is where the illuminating engineer 
comes in. He is in a position to аввева 
the .relative influences of each of these 
factors, and to decide upon the most effec- 
tive means of lighting а particular room. 
For example, the illuminating engineers 
of the British Thomson-Houston Com- 
pany, of Rugby, have designed а number 
of lighting appliances—reflectors, diffus- 
ing bowls, indirect fittings, etc., etc.—for 
use under varying conditions. Also they 
have worked out all the necessary calcu- 
lations with regard to height, epacing, 
size of lamp, and the reflection coefficients 
of different-coloured ceilings and walls. 

In other words, they have placed artifi- 
cial lighting on a scientific basis. Just - 
as one may exactly determine the number 
of thermal units necessary to produce a 
definite power output with & particular 
type of engine and boiler, so the illumi- 
nating engineer is now able, by measuring 
a room and noting the colours of the 
walls, etc., to say precisely what kind of 
equipment will be required to produce an 
average illumination of, say, ten foot 
candles. 
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THE AUCTIONEERS' AND ESTATE 
AGENTS' INSTITUTE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM.* 


BY J. SEAGRAM RICHARDSON. 


It is fitting that after à lapse of seven years 
the Institutes annual provincial meeting 
should be held in Newcastde-upon-Tyne. The 
Northumberland and Durham Branch cor- 
dially invited the Institute to hold the meet- 
ing in Newcastle in 1914, and the renewal of 
the invitation in this present year of grace 
hae caused the keenest pleasure to the mem- 
-bers. Since our last provincial meeting, held 
in Folkestone in 1913, seven long years have 
passed— years the like of which this earth had 
never experienced in the history of the world. 

For another and quite a different reason it 
is appropriate that the present meeting should 
be held in Newcastle—one of its distin- 
guished citizens has only just vacated the 
Presidential Chair of the Institute. Without 
disrespect to any of his illustrious predeces- 
sors, whose work for the Institute during the 
war has been beyond praise, I may be par- 
doned for saying that Mr. Waite Sandereon 's 
year of office will for ever be memorable, if 
for no other reason than that of the recent 
formation of the geven metropolitan branches, 
which owe their existence to his initiative. 

THE COUNCIL'S REPORT, 1919, . 


It в satisfactory to note that our member- 
ship has been well maintained; nearly two 
hundred new members were elected during 
the year, the total membership at present 
being 3,425. "With equal satisfaction we ob- 
serve that, notwithstanding the remission of 
subscriptions to members on active service 
during the last few years, the Institute’s 
finances are in a sound condition. 

On September 30 last, to the regret of the 
Institute in general and of the Council in par- 
ticular, Mr. Charles Harris, after thirty yea ra 
of faithful and invaluable service, retired 
from the secretaryship. With him he carried 
our united wishes for his speedy and complete 
restoration to health, and for the enjoyment 
of his well-earned leisure. On the following 
day Mr. E. H. Blake, C.B.E., whoee name 
is a household word in the profession, took 


| * From an address delivered at Newcastle upon-Tyne 
on Thursday, June lOtb, 1920. . 
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over the responsibilities of the secretaryship. 


The Institute із to be congratulated upon” 


having secured the services of a gentleman 
whose special gifts and wide professional ex- 


perience render him peculiarly fitted for the: 


t. Mr. Blake has made an admirable 
start, and although much is expected of him, 
I think it most unlikely that he will dis- 
appoint the high hopes with which his advent 
was welcomed. 

‚ As was only to be expected, the candidates 
at this year's examinations largely exceeded 
ip number those who entered for this test 
during the period of the war. It is gratifv- 
ing to record that of the 201 who recently 
offered themselves for examination, no 
fewer than 165 succeeded in satisfying the 
examiners. 

It will have been observed that, in the 
“annual report, reference is made to the good 
work which has been accomplished by the In- 
etitute's Employment Bureau. Through its 
aid large numbers of demobilised men have 
been resettled in the profession. I should 
like to see the Employment Register become a 
still more important feature of our activities. 

Through ite members, the Institute has 
been honoured by his Majesty. For valuable 
war services, the King has accorded dis- 
tinction to many of our colleagues : Sir 
Howard Frank, K.C.B., Sir Anker Simmons, 
K.B.E., Sir William Wells, Mr. УУ. H. Brad- 
wel, O.B.E., Mr. Arthur Geo. Dilley, 
M.B.E., and Mr. Ralph H. Brady, M.B.E., 
are instances among our own Council. Our 
Secretary and many members of the Institute 
afford further examples of those upon whom 
distinctions in the various grades of the 
Order of the British Empire have been con- 
Тегге in recognition of valuable public work. 

No annua] report would be complete with- 
out reference to the important activitles of 
the branches, the number of which has during 
the year been increased from fifteen to 
twenty-three. The new branches are those I 
have already mentioned as having been 
formed іп the London district, and one cover- 
ing Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire, and such 
part of Middlesex as is beyond the Metro- 
politan area. 

The evening sessional meetings have been 
resumed and a number of valuable papers 
have been read. 

The meetings of the junior members have 
also been resumed, and in future their chair- 
man and hon. secretary will take part іп the 
periodical conferences which the Council holds 
with the branches. 


REVISION OF THE ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. 


One of the most important. incidents of the 
year of office of my predecessor has been the 
revision of the Articles of Association. An 
ànnovation, by no means the least in sig- 
nificance, is the admission of women to mem- 
bership of the Institute on the same terms as 
men. 

The composition of the Council of the In- 
stitute has been remodelled. Under certain 
conditions, past presidents will remain ex- 
officio members of the council, and this small 
continuing percentage of experienced council- 
lors will ensure in some degree a continuity 
of policy. The area of each branch will in 
future be entitled to representation on the 
Council, and, when a vacancy occurs, the 
committee of the particular branch affected 
will be asked to submit a nomination. This 
course has recently been adopted in the case 
of isuch of the new branches as were without 
representation. 

While the fininces of the Institute are 
sound, the heavy increase in the cost of 
printang and of other establishment expensee, 
and the pursuance of а progressive policy, 
made it imperative that action should be 
taken to augment our income. The Insti- 
tute's present homo at Russeil Square has 
served its purpose; but it is no longer 
adequate. The value of the library, for 
example, is prejudiced by the lack of proper 
accommodation. Moreover, the present status 
of the Institute justifies our secking a more 
central and important site for our head. 
quarters. There is, however, another press- 
ang reason: the University of London 18 con- 
sidering the acquisition of a large site at the 
back of the British Museum and bounded on 


the east by Russell Square. Our present 
building stands on this site, and we should 
be unwise to wait until we were compelled to 
take precip:tate action in the matter. 

Another matter of importance under this 
heading is the general “stiffening " of the 
conditions of eligibility for membership. At 
the end of next year, the doors of the Insti- 
tute will be closed to new members except by 
examination, subject to a strong saving clause 
in favour of men whose membership will be 
of benefit to the Institute rather than to the 
individual. 

The establishment of stringent rules of con- 
duct for members, with provision for enforce- 
ment, is another new feature. 


SCALE OF CHARGES. 

In collaboration with the Surveyors' Insti- 
tution, the Council issued at the end of last 
year à revised ecale of charges. Many, how- 
ever, feel that the greatly enhanced costs of 
establishment are not adaquately met by the 
few slight increases provided. | It is con- 


sidered that the scale falls short of the stan- 


dard which is necessary to meet present-day 
conditions. The suggestion that the charges 
should be increased by a uniform percentage 
met with but little support at the time, but 
other professional bodies have now adopted 
this course, and when the matter is recon- 
sidered, as no doubt it will be in the near 
future, this suggestion may possibly receive 
further attention. 

Steps will also have to'be taken to secure 
a closer approximation, to those of the Insti- 
tute scale, of the charges under the Scale of 
Commissioy adopted by the High Court. 
From time to time the Council has ap- 
proached the authorities on this subject, but 
its efforts have met with no success. In the 
opinion of many, the time has now arrived 
when a further serious attempt should be 
made to convince the authorities of the neces- 
sity of a substantial increase in the so-called 
“ Court Scale," which, strictly speaking, has 
no official sanction. A committee of the In- 
atitute is at the present time dealing with 
this matter. 

THE COLLEGE OF ESTATE MANAGEMENT. 

I hope, and I think there is every pro- 
bability, that my year of office will see the 
actual commencement of practical work by 
the College of Estate Management. 

The College will provide for the examinee, 
but it will also supply proper and adequate 
means of educating the student in the sub- 
jects of his profession, which is a somewhat 
different matter. 

Provision will also be made, both in town 
and country, for those who have left their 
examination days behind them. Courses of 
lectures will be arranged on subjects of pro- 
fessional importance at the moment. How 
invaluable would such courses have been in 
the year 1910, when the members of the pro- 
fession were groping in the dark, searching 
for a true interpretation of the now defunct 
Land Value Duties! How advantageous they 
would have been in regard to the abundant 
emergency legislation of the last few years! 

THE LONDON AUCTION MART. 


When, towards the end of 1918, the London 
Auction Mart was sold to the Bank of Eng- 
land, the Council instantly took steps to 
secure alternative accommodation, and ar- 
rangements were mada for the temporary use 
of rooms at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street. 

Subsequently, after a careful review of the 
whole circumstances, a committee appointed 
by the Council authorised the preparations of 
plans and estimates of the cost of a new 
building. Аза result, it was réluctantly con- 
cluded that it would be hopeless to attempt 
to build a new Mart under existing conditions. 

More recently, the Council itself has de- 
cided to take the necessary steps to acquire 
a new auction mart, either by lease or pur- 
chase, and to restrict its use to members of 
the’ Institute. It is accordingly proceeding 
with the formation of the London Auction 
Mart Company, and an appeal for financial 
support will shortly be made to the London 
and provincial memibers of the Institute. 

THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 


The housing problem is too wide and in- 
volved for me even to summarise it satisfac- 


tory. While considering the points tuat 
govern the problem, it is idle to ignore the 
fact that one of the main difficulties is the 
deliberate restriction of output, which is, for 
the moment, the settled policy of labour 
organisations governing the building trade. 
But this, unfortunately, is not the only limi- 
tation which is placing a serious obstacle in 
the way оі providing the much-needed houses. 

However necessary № may be im the in- 
terests of tenants, and in order to avoid 
aggravation of the present unrest, the restric- 
tion of rents is undoubtedly a serious draw- 
back to house production. It is obvious 
that, so long as rent restriction prevails, it 
wil act as a strong deterrent to the influx 
oi capital into the building trade, and the 
exemption of new houses from the Rent 
Restriction Act does not, for obvious reasons, 
reassure the investors. How necessary capital 
is at the present time, and what delay is 
being caused by the nervousness of investors, 
are only too evident from the daily reports 
in the Press. Тһе tendency of present 
legislation is all in one direction—that of 
frightening away capital from house-building 
operations. | 


THE OUTLOOK OF THE PROPERTY MARKET. 


The immediate prospects of the property 
market can be described only as uncertain, 
but there are some outstanding features in 
the situation from which it is possible at 
least to draw conclusions. For several reasons 


are rot likely to fall in the near future. 

One of tho most important. elements of the 
situation is the present cost of building, which 
is three times as much as in pre-war days. 
This is due to a variety of causes, prominent 
amongst which ів the trades union policy of 
“limitation of output," a policy affecting 
both the cost of materials of which houses are 
built and the actual construction. Another 
reason is, of course, the fall in the purchasing 
power of the sovereign. 

The only atem of cost which bas not ad- 
vanced is that of the land upon which the 
houses are built. Some competent. authori- 
ties hold that the value of developed building 
land has gone up by leaps and bounds, but 
my own experience is that. notwithstanding 
the greatly increased cost of construction of 
roads and sewevs, there is—at least in the 
Metropolis—so much building land in the 
market, the development of which has been 
arrested by the Finance Act of 1909-10, by 
Mr. John Burns’ Housing and Town Planning 
Act of 1909, and by the war, and there are 
so many owners anxious to realise, that there 
is no difficulty in buying such land at pre- 
war prices. Indeed, I doubt if there will be 
any substantial appreciation in value for 
some time. So far as undeveloped building 
land is concerned, the high cost of making 
roads and sewers will not only retard de- 
velopinent, but will prevent purchasere from 
paying the pre-war value. Іп support of 
this I can cite instances of one or two estates, 
ripe for building, which сап be bought at the 
present time for about one-half of the Finance 
Act valuations. 

In ground rents there has been a shrinkage 
of values in sympathy with that of all gilt- 
edged securities, no form of investment in 
property being more affected by fluctuations 
in the Funds and War Loans. But, at 
“times” prices, ground rents still attract 
purchasers, who find they can obtain from 
£54 to £7 per cent. for their money in in- 
vestments which, in view of the reversionary 
values, are continuouely appreciating. The 
difficulty experienced by the public in under- 
standing the provisions of the Finance Act of 
1909-10, and the imposition of revereion duty, 
deterred many from investing in this, perhaps 
the finest real-property investment, and 
ground rents with early reversions became 
saleable only at sadly reduced prices. With 
the forthcoming repeal of the land duties, 
however, I think ground rents will gradually 
rerain their lost popularity ав a convenient 
Investment where a fixed, certain income is 
desired. 

For blocks of residential flats Т am disposed 
to think there is a good time coming. In- 
vestors. for years. notoriously fought shy of 
such buildings. They discovered that the 


І am disposed to think that values generally _ 
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management of flats was a business, and that 
to make this business successful a large 
amount of skill and tact was necessary. No 
one knew this better than the estate agents 
themselves, who generally hesitated to recom- 
mend this particular class of property as a 
desirable mortgage security. For all practical 


purposes flats became almost unsaleable. 


Certainly in the metropolis no blocks of flats 
of any importance were sold under the 
hammer for years, until quite recently. It 
would have been а waste of time and money 


to offer them to auction. 
Now things are different. Favourable in- 


fluentes have been at work. The Finance 


Act to begin with, and more recently the war, 


stopped building operations, and houses have 


become scarce. Owing to the employment of 
women in munitions’ shops and in a hundred 


other fields of labour 4n conmection with the 


war, what is known as the “ domestic ques- 
tion" has become more acute. Housewives 
find it almost impossible to obtain assistance, 


and Мїеу envy the lot of their more fortunate 


friends who, housed in a flat, are in a much 
better position to “carry on." For it has 


been found that a servant-less existence in a 


flat can be magde quite tolerable with the 
daily offices of the caretaker, and with occa- 
sional “outside” help which can still be 
obtained—for a consideration. 

The demand far exceeding 'the supply, 
rental values of such premises have risen 
enormouslv. 1 know of some small flats in 
the West End letting before the war at £90 
a year, which would now be snapped up in- 


Ван у at three times that figure, 11 they were 


available. І can also speak of instances of 
other flats in the West End. the leases of 
which have been readily saleable at premiums 
representing four or five years’ rent. 

It may, therefore, not be unreasonable to 
assume that, when conditions become normal, 
present owners of residential flats will find 
themselves in possession of properties which 


will be in demand not only Бу tenants but 


by «apitalists and others of a speculative turn 
of mind. who will be prepared to face the 
risk and the troubles of management in the 
hope of a high rate of interest on their out- 
lay. Indeed, there has already been a “ сег- 
tain liveliness” in the market for this par- 
ticular class of investment. 

So far as agricultural land 18 concerned, 
there appears to have been little. af any, fall. 
ing off in the desire of tenants to purchase 
their holdings. The agricultural industry, 
which is still the most important in the coun- 
try, assisted by Government guaranteed 
prices for corn and by the high prices of pro- 
duce of all kinds, is generally thriving. The 
nation has had to pay dearly for its former 
dependence on other countries for ite daily 
bread, and it mav be assumed that agricul- 
tural interests will continue to be safezuarded 
by some measure of protection. I think agri- 
culture mav confidently expect a continuation 
of its present spéll of prosperity. 

But whether or not capital values may 
suffer from threatened legislation designed 
still further to secure tenants at the expense 
of ownors, is a question which time alone can 
solve. : 

REGISTRATION. 


I desire now to invite your consideration of 
a matter with which, 1 think, 1t will be in- 
cumbent upon us to deal, not only in our own 
interest. bnt also in that of the general com- 
munity. It concerns our practice in real 
estate, and inasmuch as nine-tenths of our 
members are engaged іп this branch of our 
profession, I venture to think it is a subject 
of immediate interest to nearly every one of 
us. Г refer to the question of registration of 
auctioneers and agents dealing with real 
estate. 

It will be within the recollection of most of 
you that in 1914 the Council of the Institute 
promoted a Registration Bill in Parliament. 
The registration therein proposed was re- 
stricted to auctioneers, agents, and valuers 
of real estate, and you will observe at once 
tlie obvious reasons for this limitation. Our 
Registration Bill. therefore, was of neces- 
sity restricted in its scope. So far from at- 
tempting to promote legislation affecting еУегу 
kind of auctioneer, the Bill was strictly 
limited to the auctioneer and valuer dealing 


ciined to think that our next activity should 
be the promotion of eteps to secure & Royal 
Charter. For many reasons I should be glad 
to see the Institute granted that form of re- 
cognition, to which its record of useful service 
fairly entitles 16; but I would point out that 
& Charter, gratifying as it would be to our- 


selves, would do nothing to protect the public 


against malpractices on the part of undesir- 
able practitioners. We shall be choosing the 
better part if we devote our efforts to secur- 
ing & eystem of registration, designed to 
prohibit unregistered persons from practising. 
Success in this direction will provide a real 


security for the public whom we serve. 


I was gratified to observe in the Press a 
few weeks ago a note to the effect that the 
Survevors' Institution also realises the need 
for some system of registration. 1 hope that 
the measures initiated by us in 1914, and held 
in suspense during the war, may now be re- 


vived, and that in my year of office dofinite 


steps may be taken (and I trust in conjunc- 
tion with kindred Institutions) to promote 


the objects I have briefly outlined. 
1 OG mq 
ROYAL ENGINEERS’ WAR MEMORIAL. 


A Special (Committee, representing all 
‘branches of the Corps of Royal Engineers, 
including Termtorials and New Armies, ар- 
poiuted soon after the Armistice to draw up 
a scheme for the Royal Engineers” War 
Memorial, has decided that a proposal, now 
under consideration by Н.М. Office of Works, 
to allot four sites on the Mall opposite Marl- 


borough Gate for war memorials affords the 


most siutisfactory solution for the monu- 
mental side of the Royal Engineers Memorial. 
One of these sites has accordingly been ap- 
plied for, and, jf they become available, the 
four sites would be treated in one compre- 
hensive architectural scheme. It is under- 
stood that the Cavalry, the Royal Artillery, 
and the Guards are considering the question 
of taking up the remaining three sites. Should 
the Mall scheme fall throuch, a memorial 
would be erected on a War Department site 
at the Corps headquarters at Chatham, near 
the Crimean and South African Memorial 
arches. Іп this case, competitive designs 
will be invited, with Sir Reginald Blomfield 
as assessor, Permission has been obtained 
to instal the Royal Engineers’ Roll of Honour 
in the N.W. Chapel of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
where the National Memorial to Lord 
Kitchener is to be placed. The Chapel will 
be known as the “ Kitchener Chapel," and 
it is intended to provide an ex-R.E. cus- 
todian to facilitate inspection of the roll. 

The balance of the subscriptions to the 
memorial are to be devoted to giving edu- 
cational assistance to the dependénts of those 
killed or incapacitated in the war. the capi- 
tal and interest thereon being utilised and 
the expenditure spread over a period of 
eighteen years. Small scholarships will be 
granted to help sons and daughters of the 
man to go on to technical and secondary 
schools: also to help sons and daughters of 
those who in pre-war days would have sent 
their children to a public school or similar 
institution. 

The President of the В.Т.В.А. has received 
a letter from Lieut.-General Ronald С. Мах- 
well, chairman of the Roval Engineers” War 
Memorial Committee, stating that, so far, 
the total subscriptions amount опу to some 
£32.000. The Mall monument will cost at 
least 215.000, and the Roll of Honour in St. 
Paul's £1,000, leaving bt £16.000 for edu- 
cation. General Maxwell therefore asks us 
to bring tthe matter to the knowledge of 
ex-R.E. architects in order that they may 
have an opportunity of co-operating by &ub- 
scribinz to the memorial and by spreading 
the information to all ex-Roval Engineers 
and relatives of the deceased with whom they 
may be in contact. Subscriptions should be 
sent to the Secretarv, R.E. War Memorial, 
Royal Engineer Institute, Chatham. 


—— Ө a 


A project for building a hotel at Birming- 
ham for commercials is being discussed by the 
Commercial Travellers? Association | 

Mr. J. В.Р. Karslake has been elected chair- 


man of the Metropolitan Water Board in the] next year's congress, to take place a t 


with real estate. Some of us have been 11:4 place of Mr. E. B. Barnard, who has resigned. 


THE “DAILY MAIL" IDEAL 
VILLAGE. 


All who were present at the turning of 
the first sod on Wednesday, and very soon 
many more, will congratulate the Daily Mail 
on its well begun ideal village at Welwyn, 
and the certainty that it will be a triumph 
well won for the benefit of the immense 

ublic whose interest in housing is such a 
eenly personal one. 

The estate adjoins that of the Welwyn 
Garden City, and will be laid out to secure 
the beauty and comfort of rural life, with 
a village green and a church and public 
buildings near by, a parkway leading to 
the Garden City, and communal orchards 
and a recreation ground on the outskirts. 
It is anticipated that the inhabitants will 
be in residence by next spring, when the 
village is to be opened as an exhibition for 
the instruction of all interested in the build. 
ing problem, and a means of judging the 
practical advantages of methods of con. 
struction ranging from  ferro-concrete ‘to 
compressed earth. Тһе object of the pro. 
moters being to serve the interest of the 
community, and not to make a profit, it i5 
believed that living will be cheap. 

Mr. Thomas Marlowe, Beading at а 
luncheon, said fhe village would be a monu. 
ment to the British scientific and industrial 
enterprise that has followed a great crisis. 
It would represent the beauty and comfort. 
of home life, and would suzzest ideas tor 
scientific building on the devastated areas 
of Europe. A prize of £100, would be given 
for a sign for the village. 

Viscount Hampden, who had previously 
turned the first sod, congratulated those con- 
cerned in the enterprise on their public spirit, 
and wished them «success. 

The Earl of Lytton said the country would 
watch the patriotic experiment with interest 
and sympathy. 

It is desired in the main that the villaze 
should be made up of middle.class houses, 
of the type selling at £500 to £750 in pre- 
war days. but, of course, houses of this 
nature: will necessitate the close proximity 
of gardeners’ and chauffeurs’ and working 
men's cottages. "These latter will, therefore, 
be admissible in the case of firms specialising 
in these types. Тһе Government subsidy 
will be recoverable in respect of all houses 
built in the village which comply with the 
conditions laid down by the Ministry of 
Health. 

The following method of disposing of the 
houses is suggested. The land will be leased 
in consideration of a small ground rent te 
the tenants of the houses on a 999 vears 
lease, so that по money will have to change 
hands for the original land, except as and by 
way of ground rent, unless the tenant elects 
to commute his ground rent on a basis o! 
twenty years’ purchase. . 
The exhibitor will be asked to fix a fair 
price for the house as it stands. and the 
purchaser will be asked to pay this figure. 
together with his appropriate share of the 
development charges. Іп the event of more 
than one individual desiring to и 
the house. it will be balloted for. First pre- 
ference will be given to ex-officers, soldiers. 
sailors, and airmen and their dependents. 
Tt is, hoped to enter into ап arrangement 
whereby the houses can be purchased он 
елаү terms. In view of the circumstance 
that the land has been purchased as али 
cultural land at a very low rate. the Эн 
including development charges for roa > 
drains. ete.. will be exceedingly attrasuve- 
Full particulars as regards applications 
intending exhibitors will be found WM 
page advertisement which appears | 
issue, and а сору of the Daily Мат! [o 
Village Book" will be sent post Aon 
any reader on application to the ma 
of the Daily Mail “Ideal Villa Ze. m do 
Fleet Street. E.C.4. British builders шар 
well not to neglect this unique оррог! te: 
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A protest against the recent tendency 1o 
close portions of the South Downs WE peda y 
at the final sitting at Eastbourne last 2% Socie: 
of the Sonth-Eastern Union of Scientific * 

ties. Professor E. Poulton. Preside nt "есігі 
Berkshire Archmologica] Society, 72? 


President of the Union. An inv E in 
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Our Illustrations. 


—— 


-Z~ ALDWYCH HOUSE.  . 


This building will occupy one of the 
few remaining vacant sites on the north 
side of Aldwych, with a frontage of 215 
feet. It is being erected for ‘ Agricultural 
and General Engineers, Ltd.," who will 
occupy several of the floors including the 
ground floor, which is planned as an ex- 
tensive showroom, having an area of over 
23,000 square feet, for the exhibition of 
machinery. Тһе remainder of the build- 
ing to be let as offices with storage and 
strong-room accommodation. The соп- 
struction throughout will be steel frame 
and concrete, the whole being finished and 
equipped in the most up-to-date way. The 
architects are Messrs. Gunton and Gunton 
of Finsbury House, Blomfield Street, E.C. 


NEW ORGAN LOFT, HIGHAM 
FERRERS, NORTHANTS. 


The fine church of Higham Ferrers is 
of an uncommon plan, consisting of two 
naves of equal span. Some early four- 
teenth century woodwork remains, includ- 
ing part of an oak screen in the north 
nave, which formerly possessed a  rood 
loft. This screen is incorporated in the 
new organ loft now being erected, though 
constructionally the old work 15 inde- 
pendent. English oak is being used 
throughout. A small stairway, hexagonal 
in plan, gives access to the loft. The 
work is being executed Бу Messrs. George 
Henson, of Wellingborough. Messrs. 
Temple Moore and Moore, FF.R.I.B.A., 
being the architects. The drawing repro- 
duced is now on view at the Royal 
Academy. 


` 
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Building Intelligence. 


Sr. Joun, N.B.—The new St. David's 
‚ Ohurch in St. John, N.B., occupies the site 
of two former church buildings which were 
successively destroyed by fire. The fagado is 
of rock-faced Spoon Island granite, with 
tooled freestone trimmings. The style is Per- 
pendicular Gothic. А marthex, 12 it. 6 in. 
wide and 50 ft. long, entered by three doors, 
gives access to the main auditorium. Th:s en- 
trance, floored with 9 in. red quarry trie. with 
walls rough-piestered and panelled in brown 
ash and vaulted ceiling, is shut off at either 
end by a handsome brown ash and leaded 
glass screen from the stair halls. 12 ft. 6 an. 
Бу 20 ft. From the latter, stairs lead, Бу 
easy stages. to a gallery running the full 
width of the front, and having a seating 
capacity of 190. The main auditomMum 15 
57 ft. wide and 80 ft. deep, with a transept 
on either side 27 ft. wide and 11 ft. deep. 
The woodwork of rafters, trusses. рио, 
pews, panelling. ete., is of dark brown ash, 
the effect of which is greatly enhanced by 
somé fine carving, the work of Mr. John 
Rogerson, who, though now in his 85:4 year, 
carved the capitals of the clustered columns 
at either side of the choir arch and transept 
arches, brackets at the base of the roof 
trusses, and the beantiful panels of the pul- 
pit as his contribution to the church of which 
he has been a faithful attendant. and. office 
bearer for some seventy years. Opening off 
the auditorium are the choir room. 17 ft. by 
26 ft., and the vestry, 15 ft. by 17 ft. In the 
rear is the Sunday-school building, now par- 
tiallv completed. and which makes provision 
for а main room, 35 ft. by 48 И... which. bv 
means of rolling partitions. can be enlarged 
15 two parlours, one 16 ft. by 32 ft. and the 
other 18 ft. by 32 ft. Along one side of the 
main room are four classrooms, each 9 ft. bv 
11 ft, and library. The architect ої the 
building ie Mr. F. Neil Brodie, of St. John. 
N.B. The cost of th» building, including the 
organ, was about $120.000. 


THE PROSPECTIVE 
METHOD OF VALUATION OF 
PROPERTY.* 


By М. Г. Byers, М.Ам.бос.С.Е. 
(Continued from page 428.) 


8.—THE RELATION OF DEPRECIATION AND OF 
APPRECIATION TO FAIR VALUE. 


Depreciation is a lessening in value as cum- 
pared with value under the basic condition 
(called “new ’’); depreciation 
about by any cause which reduces profitabie- 
ness, present or prospective. Appreciation 
13 the opposite of depreciation; it may be 
regarded as negative depreciation. 

Solidification of roadbed, grassing of slopes, 
etc., adjustment of working parts of 
machinery, etc., reduce future maintenance 
costs; development 01 traffic increases net 
earnings; both, therefore, add to the profit- 
ableness and thus produce appreciation in 
value. 

Physical deterioration, obsolescénce, and in- 
adequacy affect profitableness by, at some 
future time, increasing gross expenses as com- 
pared with the gross expenses necessary in 
the absence of such conditions and so produce 
depreciation in value. The usual remedial 
process is the replacement. of certain portions 
of the original property at the cost of the 
expenditure involved in restoring original 
conditions. This expenditure ig usually 
termed “ maintenance cost.” Under certain 
conditions, this cost matures at regular in- 
tervals in amounts which are not em- 
barrassing. Under other conditions, the in- 
creased cost accrues over long periods of time 
until, at maturity, it assumes proportions 
which may produce disastrous results in three 
ways, namely : 


The treasury of the enterprise may sud- 


denly be called on for large sums which it 
Ші not be in а position readily to supply 
and which, therefore, might involve the en- 
terprise in financial difficulties. 

This: gradual accrual may not become ар- 
parent in the ordinary annual reports of the 
corporation to its stockholders. ‘These stock- 
holders, as well as intending stockholders, 
basing their estimates of value of the property 
on the reported past net earnings, form an 
entirely erroneous conclusion, because they 
do not realise that the future earning power 
will be much diminished when it Dn 
necessary to make the renewals required on 
aceount of the heavy accruals of deteriora- 
tion. 

It the commodity rates are under regula- 
tiov and subject to,frequent adjustment, the 
fluctuations of earning power brought about 
by gradual accrual and sudden maturity of 
deterioration, cause an unequal distmbution 
of the production cost among early and late 
purchasers of the product. 

For these reasons it has become customary, 
from time to time, to include in operating 
expenses an amount for “ depreciation," more 


or less approximating the annual 
accrual. These amounts ой — *"depre- 
ciation ” are included in current 
operating expenses and а book credit 


is set up, against which credit the actual ex- 
penditures to remove matured deterioration 
are charged as they occur. Sometimes, 1n 
addition to the mere bookkeeping, an actual 
fund is created, segregating the amount 
charged to “depreciation” from the other 
vross earnings of the corporations, thus 
establishing a more complete protection. 

Various methods have been proposed for 
estimating the amount of accrual deteriora 
tion. which approximate more or less closely 
tot the actual accrual. The object in each 
case is the same, namely, to distribute main- 
tenance cost more uniformly than if only ex- 
penditures for replacement of matured de- 
terioration were charged thereto. 

It is evident. that the item which 1s a final 
charge to maintenance expense is the cost 
of removal of deterioration (or ''deprecia- 


* This paper was not presented for discussion at any 
meeting of the American & ciety of Engincers, but 
written communications on the subject are invited for 
subsequent publication in Proceedings, and with the 
paper in Transactions, We reproduce the тат por- 
tion, because, although conditions here may ditfer in 
details, it cannot but interest surveyors and valuers 
here at the present time to study the conclusions 
arrived at by a leading American authority. аша. 


COMPETITOR | цол”) and not the deterioration itself, which 


latter is а condition and not an expense. 

In the absence of removal, the present 
worth of the future cost of such removal ia 
evidently the measure of the depreciation in 
value as oompared with the value if the 
ramoval had already ‘been completed, all 
other conditions remaining unaltered. It is 
to be observed that, in properties made up of 
great numbers of articles, as the ties in a 
railroad track, there is a constant tendency 


is brought | of the amount of deterioration—of the loss of | 


useful life—to reach 50 per cent. and to re- 
main constant at that level. Such deteriora- 
tion in the property as à whole never is re- 
moved—the ¡property is designed so as to be 
really in normal use-condition only when this 
status is reached—and there is, consequently, 
no future cost of removal to consider and of 
which to compute the present worth. | 

In the case of appreciation, removal thereoe 
is neither necessary nor desirable; neverthe- 
less, the production of the appreciation, 
whether voluntarily or involuntarily, has 
usually been accompanied, in some form, by 
cost; this cost is either chargeable to main- 


‘Î tenance or operating expenses, or № must be 


regarded as a capital expense incurred in 
the building up of the property to its present 
condition. As a matter of fact, the cost of 
that appreciation which takes the form of 
solidification of roadbed and ballast, grassing 
of right of way, adjustment of working parts 
of machinery, etc., ordinarily enters into 
operating expenses in railroad accounting and 
can be segregated only with difficulty, if at 
ali, from the other items of operating expense, 
making it difficult to treat as a capital ex- 
pense item. 

Under the competitor" method sug- 
gested for finding the value of a property, 
the first step is to estimate that fair rate 
level which, within that reasonable time 
which capital would be willing to wait, will 
produce net earnings for the competitor equal 
to a fair return on the competitors cost to 
date. In order to estimate this rate level, it. 
is necessary to estimate, over a-period of 
vears, the gross and net earnings of the com- 
petitor. Whatever method of computing 
“ depreciation " is in use on the property 
under valuation, should be applied to the 
estimating of the maintenance cost of the 
competitor during the period of years used 
for the determination of the fair rate level. 
Having in this manner determined the fair 
rate level, the next step is to estimate the 
profitableness, present and prospective, under 
the application of such rate level. of the pro- 
perty under valuation; this involves the esti- 
mating of the gross and net earnings, under 
such rate level, of the property under valua- 
tion. Here. again. the same rules with 
regard to the computation of “ depreciation "' 
should be applied to the estimation of operat- 
ing expenses during such period, bearing m 
mind, also, the physical condition of the pro- 
‘perty and the probable desirability of in- 
creasing or decreasing the normal “depre- 
ciation " rate on account. of such physical con- 
dition. | 

Attention 1s called. to the fact that it is 
not directly the physical condition of the pro- 
perty which affects its value, but, on the 
contrary, it is the effect of such physical сон- 
dition on present and future operating es- 
nenses which influences value. It is probable 
that, under the valuation method proposed. 
+ does not seriously modify the result which- 
ever of the various ‘depreciation " rules 15 
adopted in the computation. provided the 
rule is sufficientlv accurate to produce, in the 
long run. а close approximation to actual 
maintenance expenditures, and not, on the 
contrary, gradually pile up a considerable 
surplus or deficit. 


“ , 


Ч. — ТНЕ RELATION OF ABANDONED PROPERTY TO: 
FAIR VALUE. 


As it is the value of the property at present 
used for corporate purposes which is to he 
obtained, and as the value of such property 
is entirely independent of the amount of the, 
property abandoned, it is evident that such · 
abandoned property is to be ignored in arriv- 
ing at fair value. 

However, if the abandonment resulted from 
unavoidable causes, such as normal obso- 
lescence, ete., the relation between the cost. 


4 
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of the property abandoned and the cost of] directly accruing from such use. Ordinarily, 
the remainmg property still in use is of in-|the gross earnings from such a property аге 
terest, because of the light it throws on what] included with the gross earnings from other 
ің a fair rate of return in the industry in|properties in such manner as to make segrega- 
question. Fair rate of return is made up of | tion practically impossible. Under such cir- 
two factors, rate of return in the absence cf | cumstances, the simplest method of handling 
risk, and insurance premium to cover risk.|for valuation purposes is to include in operat- 
The relation between abandoned property and|ing expenses the rental of such property, ex- 
the total property furnishes an indication of|cluding the item entirely from the reproduc- 
the degree of risk. Also, the subject із of|tion inventory; in some special cases it may 
considerable interest in connection with the|be necessary to consider whether or not the 
establishment, of rules governing the applica-| terms of the rental are fair, or whether they 
tion of depreciation. ' | represent unwise and improvident manage- 
It may be well here to remark that it is| ment, the results from which the public does 
only the value of the remaining useful lífe| not subscribe to. 
which is abandoned, and that, in practice,| Where it is possible to segregate from other 
this is generally reduced to a minimum by sources of revenue the earnings accruing from 
neglecting repairs for some time previous to|the rental of a property not owned but used 
abandonment. and while still keeping the|in the public service, and where the property 
property in service. | bears a sufficiently important relation to the 
10.—THE RELATION OF AIDS, GIFTS, GRANTS, remainder of the property under valuation, 
AND DONATIONS TO FAIR VALUE. then it can be valued in the same manner as 
In vracticallv all the object of ей if owned and used. Іп this case, however, 
practically all cases, the object ot #11, | the rental must be excluded from considera- 
grants, etc., in whatever form these havel tion as earnings ` 
been made, has been to induce capital to Б“. 
undertake an adventure in which the risk|l9-— THE RELATION OF PROPERTY OWNED AND 
was otherwise prohibitively high. This addi- USED JOINTLY- ТО PAIR VALUE: 
tional inducement was ally in the nature 01| Recalling that the only true measure of 
а capitalised payment of an extraordinary :n-| value is profitableness, it is evident that 


Correspondence. 


— Y Î 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE ACT. 
‚То the Editor of THE BUILDING NEWS. 


Sir,—For the information of architects and 
surveyors, perhaps you will be good enough 
to allow me to call attention to the provisions 
of the 1920 National Health Insurance Act, 
ufider which employers and employed are ге- 
quired to pay an additional contribution 
weekly. 

Contributions increased from 7d. to 10d. 
for men (employer paye 5d., man 54.) 

Contributions increased from 6d. to 9d. ‘for 
women (employer pays 5d., woman 4d.). 

Sickness benefit increased from 108. to 153. 
а week for men. 

Sickness benefit increased from 7s. 6d. to 
12s. a week for women. 

Disablement benefit increased from 5s. to 
7s. 6d. a week for men and women. 

Maternity benefit increased from 30s. to £2. 

This Act comes into force on July 5, 1920. 

Е. В. Үкввову, Secretary. 

The Architects’ and Surveyors’ aon 

Society, 35, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


surance premium. the value to each of the users of a property June 7, 1920. 
If, in valuation for the purpose of deter-| utilised jointly is measured by the profitable- | 
mining fair return, the value of the gifis|ness (gross earnings less gross expenses) — rae 


should be excluded, then the effect of the gift 
is merely to put the giver in the position of 
being a silent partner in the business without 
in any way reducing the risk of the other 
partners; yet this reduction of risk was the 
primary object of the gift. 

For example: The estimated cost of a pro- 
ject is $10,000,000, and it is further estimated 
that, under the commodity rates which must 
be used, the profitableness of the enterprise 
will not be more than $400,000, and may be 
less. As it is impossible to interest capital 

. jn.an uncertainty with a maximum return of 
only 4 per cent., certain outside parties, ex- 
pecting great indirect benefit from the de- 
velopment of the industry, donate $5,000.000 
to the corporation formed therefor. This 
means that the stockholders will be obliged to 
contribute only $5,000,000 instead о! 
$10,000.000, while the plant which they will 
own will have cost $10,000,000 to produce. 
On the assumption that they will be per- 
mitted to have the entire return from the 
$10,000,000 investment, the probable return 
on the stockholders' investment of $5,000,000, 
therefore, becomes 8 per cent. If, on the 
contrary, the industry is to be subject to 
regulation, and, because of the $5,000,000 
donation, the rates are to Пе cut to 
the point where only $200,000 is 
allowed to be earned, it is evident 
that the stockholders have not been benefited 
in any way by the donation, for their risk has 
not been reduced in intensity, and they are 
still limited to a prospective maximum of 4 
per cent. on their investment. 

Under the method of valuation suggested, 
it 15 evidently of no concern to the prospec- 
tive competitor whether the existing enter- 
prise bought, begged, or stole its now owned 
property. It is the cost of developing and 
operating the competitor's plant which must 
determine the rate necessary to enable it to 
compete. Fair value of the property under 
valuation will be determined by its profitable- 
ness at this rate. 


11.—THE RELATION OF PROPERTY OWNED BUT 
NOT USED BY THE OWNER IN THE PUBLIC 
SERVICE TO FAIR VALUE. 

It is self evident that such property should 
not be included in the value on which fair 
return is to be allowed. It is to be regarded 
merely as an investment in which the public 
has no interest, and any returns from which 
should be excluded from operating revenue. 

It is frequently necessary, however, eapeci- 
ally in rapidly growing communities, to look 
well ahead of the present needs. This some- 
times raises the question whether the property 
is or is not properly to be included in the 


valuation. 
12.--ТНЕ RELATION OF PROPERTY USED BUT ХОТ | the Press the best and most profitable form 
of publicity. and spent more than half its in- 


OWNED TO FAIR VALUE. й a 
The val f such rtv to the user jg come’ on newspaper advertisement. No other 
e value oi euch property to the user 18 form of advertising could compare with it] 


х : Eun f 
reflected in the net earnings directly arid in-| but it must be continuous. 


accruing to the user from such property, re- 
gardless of the terms of ownership. Ordi- 
narily, as the gross earnings accruing directly 
and indirectly from the use of such a property 
cannot Le segregated from those accruing 
from other sources, the simplest method of 
valuation is to include in the gross expenses 
of each owner its proportion of the expendi- 
tures incurred on account of such use. The 
reproduction cost of the property 1s pro-rated 
to the different owners on this o* other equit- 
able percentage basis. Where the jointly 
used property is separately operated and the 
terms of ownership include the basis of dis 
tribution of profit or loss from such operation, 
the valuation of the jointly used property 
can be independently made and pro-rated to 
the usera on the basis of the contract basis 
of distribution and profitableness. 


(To be continued.) 
— Мә Ф @— ———————- 


А new church is to be built at Belclare, 
Tuam, from the designs of Mr. R. M. Butler, 
architect, Dublin. 


A suggestion that one of the old City 
churches now condemned should be utilised [or 
the purpose of religious drama was put forward 
at a conference at the Society of Arts last 
Saturday. | 

The wages dispute at the cement works of 
Messrs. Greaves, Bull and Lakin. Bishop's 
Itchington, near Leamington, has been settled. 
The employees have agrecd to accept; men 10s, 
a week: boys 58. the increases to become 
operative as from May 1. 


Sir Alfred Mond, First Commissioner of 
Works, states that he is considering the ap- 
pointment of a Committce to advise as to 
whether the powers of the existing Ancient 
Monuments Commission should be widened 
to extend protection to cathedrals and parish 


churches. 


Two Labour members of the Manchester 
City Council, acting on behalf of the Tenants’ 
Defence Association, took forcible possession 
on Monday of a house which has been empty 
for three months, and assisted in placing in it 
an ex-soldier, his wife, and үгө children, 
with their furniture. 


Mr. Charles Garlick, sen. of Coventry, 
builder and contractor, for seven years secre- 
tary and for seventeen years president of the 
Coventry Master Builders! Association, has left 
£11,734. 


After a strike of many weeks’ duration, 
seriously handicapping ‘building operation: . 
brickmakers in the Nottingham district, where 
some of the largest kilns in the Midlands are 
located. decided to resume work last Monday 
on the emplovers’ offer of an additional penny 
per hour. 


Over and above the difficultics attending the 
production of this and similar journals, to 
which we alluded a fortnight ago, the printers’ 
bil was advanced last Saturday another 
11 per cent.. making within а fraction of 150 
ner cent. «bove pre-war charges, and paper 
has gone up this month Фу another three- 
farthings a pound. 


During alterations at the old Belstone Rec- 
{огу on Dartmoor it was discovered that a 
building which was used as a stable was origi- 
nallv a chapel. Windows which had been 
walled up were all built in the form of pointed 
arches and some wero filled with very old 
cathedral rolled glass. The old windows ar» 
EIE recpened and the stable converted into a 
all. 


Th» Urban District Council of Ballymena 
invite designs for a new town hall and munici- 
pal offices. Cost not to exceed £30,000. Ths 
competition із open to architects 5 recognised 
bv the profession," and a premium of £100 їл 
offered for the design placed first in order of 
ment. Mr. W. Каус-Ратгу, F.R.LB.A., Past- 
President of the Royal Institute of Architects 
of Ireland, is the assessor, 


Addressing the Rhyl Advertising Association, 
Mr. Ashfield, president, urged the members 
to use newspapers more extensively for secur- 
ing visitors. He said the Assoviation found 


Six people were injured as the result of the 
collapse of six threestoried houses іп St 
Paul's Road, Highbury, London, N., late last 
Sunday night. А young man of abodt twenty- 
four or twenty-five, who was injured, has not 
yet been identified. He is lying in the Great 
Northern Hospital in a serious condition, with 
a fractured skull and a fractured ankle. It 1s 
thought that tho air raids during the war 
may have had the effect of loosening the 
mortar, and that the railway which runs 
hind the houses may have been a contributory 
cause. 


The Edinburgh Architectural Association 
visited Hopetoun House last Saturday, the 
seat of the Marquis of Linlithgow. Hopetoun 
House is one of the finest of the great man- 
sions of Scotland, was erected at the end of 
the seventeenth century from designs by Sir 
William Bruce, architect, and subsequently 
altered and enlarged a few years later by Wil- 
liam Adam, architect. Dr. Thomas Ross, 
F.S.A. (Scot), by means of a series of lans, 
explained the various alterations and enlarge: 
ments that have been made to the original 
mansion. | 


At a meeting of the Sleaford Rural Council 
on Monday it was decided that all tenders bet 
deferred (except the houses in cóurse of com = 
pletion) until the Ministry of Health gave mi 
opinion on the cost of the dwellings, ô 
council holding the view that not more tha’? 
108. per week rent, including rates, would Ге 
obtainable. Мг. Foster said an economic re!, 1 
for the houses would be £80 ог £90 а yea" . 
and they did not expect peon in the counti 1 
would want to pay that. 'The chairman (М, 1 
S. E. Dean) said the cost of building had , £ 
creased to such an extent that it was ше! 9 
to proceed further. 


( 
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" DECOLITE" FIRE-RESISTING 
FLOORING. 

The house constructed without regard to 
the health or convenience of the inhabitants 
—commonly known as the jerry-built house— 
it is hoped is’a thing of the past; and, 
although it would beof advantage И houses 
were now erected with something like the 
mushroom rapidity that characterised pre- 
wac building operations, there is much to be 

і in approaching the problem with 
deliberation and care. 

Modern houses are planned in accordance 
with the principles of hygiene, with labour- 
saving methods and devices incorporated, so 
that the housewife is enabled to run her home 
on the commonsense lines indicated by 
domestic economy. The housewife in the old 
type of E might justly have said, mis- 
quoting Shylock, “ Drudgery is the badge of 
al our tribe ?; but the commendable 
tendency at the present time is to enable the 
greatest cleanliness to be practised without 
soul-deadening drudgery. | 

Floors deserve and require special atten- 
tion, as they not only represent a large aren, 
but they are the chief collectore of dust and 
dirt. Plank floors, though the most common 
in use, are far from hygienic, as dirt and 
micro-organisms harbour іп inaccessible 
cracks and crevices, particularly where floor 
and skirting boards meet. Messrs. Bell’s 
Asbegtos Co., Ltd., however, have recently 
submitted to us samples of their ‘‘ Decolite ”” 
fire-resisting flooring material, which is a 
decided advance upon wood or cement floors, 
whether for houses, institutions, factories, or 
other buildings. ‘‘ Deoolite ’’ floors are made 
from a quick-drying composition which gives 
a hard, non-slippery surface, free from joints 
and cracks. It is warmer and more resilient 
than concrete and similar materiale, is fire- 
resisting and waterproof, and has the appear- 
ance of cork linoleum. Moreover, under 
actual wearing conditions, the friction of 
treading does not grind any surface dust from 
“ Decolite.”’ 

“ Decolite'"' can be used for dados as well 
as for floors, and, therefore, all angles and 
cornera between walls and floor can be 
obviated—with consequent increase oi facili. 
ties for dusting and thorough cleaning. 
* Decolite" is of decided hygienic ала 
economic advantage, and it may confidently 
be recommended for flooring purposes as weil 
as for bhe-modern improvement of our homes, 
“ Decolite’’ is exhibited in the Museum of 
Hygiene, at 53 and 34, Devonshire Street 
(Harley Street), London, W.1. and can be 
seen and demonetrated any day between 10 
a.m. and 5 p.m., Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 


— Ө @— 


Owing to the expiration of the lease of their 
offices im Bloomsbury Street, Messrs. Collcutt 
and Hamp, architects, have removed to 20, 
Red Lion Square, Holborn, W.C.1, and the 
new telephone number will be Holborn 404. 


The following have been elected Feliows of 
the Society ot Antiquarians of London:—Mrs. 
Strong, Miss Rose Graham; Canon T. A. Lacey, 
the Rev. А. Н. Е. Bouwhey, Colonel Pember 
ton, Messrs. УУ, С. Benham, Н. Chitty, Н. Р. 
B. Downing, Н. J. Fleure, T. E. Goodyear, 
C. Johnson, F. Lambert, and E. H. Minna 
Dr. Aimé Rutot, of Brussels, has been chosen 
as an honorary fellow. 


The Royal Academy of Arts is about to elect 
two Turner annuitants. Applicants for the 
Turner &nnuity, which is of the value of £50, 
must be artists of repute in need of aid through 
unavoidable failure of professional employment 
or other causes. Forms of application can be 
obtained bv letter addressed to the Secretary, 
Royal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, W.1. Ther 
must be filed in and returned on or before 
Wednesday, June 30, 1920. ; 


“The death of Mr. John Johnson, of 9. Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C., is recorded. He was 
elected an associate of the R.I.B.A. in 1881 
and had an extensive practice, including several 
Nonconformist places of worship, schools, and 
publics buildings, most of which were won in 
open competition. Mr. Johnson was а тара 


‚ sketcher and excellent draughtsman. Не did 


some the architectural drawings for the 
books of the late Edmund Sharpe. He was 
elected a member of the Architectural Aszo- 
ciation in 1863. and was the only member «who 
attended all the annual А.А. excursions which 
were held up to the outbreak of the war. 


Our Office Table. 
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"In comparing the oxygen process with 
normal practice, apart from the saving ol 
fuel, the cost of plant for carbonising would 
be greatly reduced, and thus the fixed as well 
as the running cost of gas production. would 
be brought down," was the contention of a 
paper by Messrs. H. J. Hodsman and J. W. 
Cobb on “Oxygen in Gas Production ” read 
before the Institution of Gas Engineers last 
week. The authors argued that carbonisa- 
tion of coal for gas production would pro- 
bably never reach the ideal system, and other 
methods, in which the heat was produced in 
the charge itself, were more promising, such 
as the generating of heat for carbonisation 
by the use of a regulated supply of oxygen. 
The complete gasification of coal might then 
be attained with the maximum of thermal 
efficiency. Ií it were possible to put practic- 
ally the whole of the nation's coal fuel into 
gaseous form, with little loss, in an economic- 
ally sound manner, an important saving of 
transport and fuel would be effected. "There 
were grounds for believing that in the future 
the price of oxygen would not be an obstacle to 
its use for gas-making processes. If the 
oxygen method advocated were technically 
and commercially feasible, the gas industry 
would offer scope for large consumptions, and 
provide conditions conducive to cheap pro- 
duction of oxygen. 

Judgment was delivered last Saturday by 
Mr. Talbot, K.C., Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Winchester, in regard to an application 
for a faculty for the removal of a crucifix set 
up on consecrated ground adjoining the 
Church of 5. Nicolas, Guildford, as a 
memorial to Lieut. Ommaney, who was killed 
in the war. The Chancellor said he was 
satisfied that there was a great body oi 
opinion in the parish, amounting certainly to 
a majority of those who took any real in- 
terest in the matter, who were in favour oí 
the crucifix being allowed; that the opposi- 
tion to it had been to a great extent stimu- 
lated from outside; and that many of the 
parishioners who signed the petition against 
it were under the erroneous impression that 
№ was illegal. Under all the circumstances 
he was prepared to decvee a faculty for the 
removal of the ciucifix from its present 
position facing the High Street to а apot 
marked on the plan, on condition that the 
цу was acted on within three months. 
Mr. Dowdall, K.C., for the petitioners, in- 
timated there would be an appeal. 


А very useful small quarto volume on 
“ Furniture for Small Houses," by Mr. Percy 
А. Wells, the head of the cabinet department 
of the L.C.C. Shoreditch Technical Institute, 
is issued at 12s. 6d. net by B. T. Batsford, 
Ltd., containing fifty-six plates reproduced 
from photographs and working drawings of 


simple designs for useful articles of house-| o 


hold furniture, together with thirteen smaller 
diagrams in the text. The designs include 
ables, dressers, and sideboards, chairs, bed- 
room furniture, an(l miscellaneous articles, in- 
cluding bookcases, cabinets, hat-stands, what- 
nots, etc. A complete set of the things 
illustrated has been made at the Shoreditch 
Technical Institute, suitable for a five-roomed 
cottage, including a living-room, parlour, 
and three bedrooms. Full details are given 
of all the work described, and their construc- 
tion should be neither costly nor difficult 
UN for the amateur joiner or the small 
manufacturer, and there 18 no article which 
cannot be produced by modern methods— 
hand or machine. 

"The thirty-second annval report of Bell's 
United Asbestos Company, which will be pre- 
sented at the meeting to be held at the 
Cannon Street Hotel next Wednesday, at 2 
p-m., is a highly satisfactory one. The 
results of the year's operations, ending De- 
cember 31, 1919, ie a net profit of £44,589 
9s. 2d., which, including a carry forward of 
£9,556 11s. 2d., amounts to £54,146 Os. 44. 
Interim dividends were paid during 1919 
amounting to £8.800. leaving £43,546 Os. 4d. 
for appropriation. The directors recommend 
the payment on June 17, 1920, of a dividend 
on the ordinary shares (numbered 1 to 140,000 


inclusive) of 1s. and 6d. per share and а bonus 
of 15. per shara, which, with the interim 
dividend of 18. per share paid on October 21 
last, makes a total distribution of 174 per cent. 
for tho year, and also that the sum of £26,046 
Os. 4a. be carried forward. The sum of 
£10.000 has been reserved from profits 
towards prospective liabilities. for Imperial 
taxes. The results of the past year's trading 
are again satisfactory, and all departments oi 
the company's factory are well employed. 
Th» issue of new ordinary shares in Novem- 
ber last was largely over-subseribed. . The 
directors have recently acquired control оі 
Potters Asbestos Co., Ltd., of Rochdale and 
Littleborough, by the purchase of all the 
shares of that company. Іп order to make 
further provision for the housing of the com- 
pany's employees ах Harefield and to obtain 
the financial benefits of the Government 
housing scheme, a society named ‘ Belfry 
Garden Village, Ltd., has been registered 
under the Industrial and Provident Society 
Acts. 
— Ф e ——— 


CHIPS, 


Mr. W. Ransom, assistant city surveyor, has 
been appointed city surveyor and depttty city 


Mr. Walter Smith, of City Road, Norwich 
(President of the Norwich and District Master 
Builders’ Association), has been successfully 
balloted for and duly elected to an associate 
membership of the Institute of Builders. 

According to a report made by the Associa- 
tion of Corkwood :Marufacturera of Portugal, 
the total world production of corkwood is esti 
mated at 596,852,000 №., ef which 45 per cent. 
is produced in Portugal, 30 per cent, in Spain, 
9 per cent. in France and Italy, апа 20 рег 
cent. in Algeria, and Tunis. 

Sir A. Mond, First Commissioner of Works. 
asked by Sir M. Conway whether it was 
within the power of the Ancient Monuments 
Commission to schedule some of the more im- 
portint of the churches in the City of London 
now threatened with destruction at the hands 
of the ecclesiastical authorities, replied in the 
negative. 

A tablet, in memory of 108 men of the 
parish. who lad down their lives in the late 
war, was unveiled last week in St. Peter-at- 
Gowt's Church, Lincoln. It has been designed 
by Messrs. Temple Mcore and Moore, of 
Hampstead, London, and gilded and painted 
Бу Messrs. Head and Sons, of Colchester, the 
woodwork.and carving having been execute: 
by Messrs. Thompson, of Peterborough. 

The question of direct labour for the joiner 
work on housing has been again before the 
Housing Committee of the Edinburgh Town 
Council. Representatives of the joiners and 
the Trades Council were present at the meet- 
ing, and a letter was submitted from the con- 
tractors stating that they saw no useful pur- 
pose in discussing the question with the com 
mittee. The committee decided to take no 
action. 

A special service took place at St. Peter 
Mancroft Church, Norwich, on Sunday week, 
when two of the war memorials were dedicated. 
ne is a sanctus bell hung in the south-east 
turret over the high altar, and the other 2 
bronze arucifix, with six bronze tablets, affixed 
to the disused Jacobean door that used to give 
access to the north transept. The tablets are 
inscribed with forty-eight names of men. of tha 
parish, and others closely connected with the 
church, who fell in the war. 


Said Dr. L. P. Jacks, the editor of the 
Hibbert Journal, last Saturday, at the Confer- 
erce of Religious Teachers: “ А leading mamu- 
facturer said to me the other day: ‘We know 
itis madness; we know that Nemesis 18 wait- 
ing for us just round the corner; but we can t 
help ourselves. It is the only way to carry on 
from day to day. We are in a vicious circle, 
and ell of us, employers and employed, are 
being swept round and round by а cyclone 
which we have no power to resist. ”” 


At the close of the annual meeting of the 
Norwich Union. Fire Insurance Society last 
week, in Surrev Street, Norwich, a gathering 
assembled in the bag office downstairs, where 
has been erected a memoria] of the members 
of the staff who gave their lives in the great 
war, and also of those who joined one or other 
of the services and. did “their bit" for the 
country. The merorial designed from draw- 
irgs supplied by a member of the Head Offic 
staff (Mr. E. S. Bertram Steward) consisis 
of an English fumed oak screen with archway 
(leading from the main office at Surrey Street 
ko ‚the diredtors’ corridor) and has becu 
treated in the classic style. 


engineer of Worcester. 
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e. 
FOR WINCHMORE HILL (Middlesex).—For two additional 
Olivers’ classrooms at the Council School, Highfield Road, for 
the Middlesex County Council. Н. G. Crothall, 
Season d И. Guildhall, Westminster, S.W.1, county 
archi :— 
9casonead PE i vu Er РИИ £2,48 0 0 
rand, Pettit and Co. .......... 2, 0 0 
 Hardwoods,| Lacey, у. щи: 2450 0 0 
APPLY TO— мүк T Wes д .......шшш...... 2. 0 0 
; night, H., and Son ............ А 0 0- 
WM. OLIVER & SONS, Ltd., Fairhead, A., and Son ....... 0 0 
120, Bunhill Row. London, E.C. Monk, А......................... 2,248 0 0 
Newby Bros." .................. 2079 0 0 


TENDERS. | r 


*e"Correspondents would in all cases oblige by 
giving the addresses of the parties tendering—at 


any rate, of the accepted tender; it add 
salus of the information. uud cds 


BARKING.—For 80 houses on the Eastbury estate, 
for the Barking Urban District Council :— 


Seymour Construction Co. ...... £16,000 0 0 
Recommended for acceptance, subject to 
modification. 


BENTLEY.—For 142 houses, for the Urban District 


Council. , 


Accepted tenders:—Contract divided between 
Leadley (Askern), W. Jenkinson (Bentley), and T. H. 
Wilburn (Doncaster); for a five-room house with 
bath, etc : the lowest agreed figure із £1,620 for а 
pair, rising to £1,930 per pair for the best type with 
six rooms 


BISHOP STORTPORD.—For 10 houses on the London 
Road site: — . 
Markwell, E., Bishop Stortford.. £8,533 17 6 
Accepted. 


HUNTINGDON.—¡For houses, for the Rural District 
Council 

Accepted tenders:—Eight houses, AJconbury, Allen 
and Son, £8.557; six houses, Sawtry, Allen and Son, 
£5,146; four houscs at Great Stukeley, Shackray and 
Co., £3,236: six houses, Woodwalton, Page and Ron, 
£6.776; four houses, Great Raveley, Page and Son. 
54,554: four houses, Little Stukeley, Thackray and 
Co., £3.236; two houses, Buckworth, Allen and Боп, 
£1.726; four houses, Upton, Allen and Son, 43,452: 
four houses, ¡Little ¡Raveley, Page and Son, £3,388; 
four houses, Alconbury Weston, Allen and Son, 
£3,268; six houses, Hartford, Pearson and Wright, 


LONDON, N.—For alterations at the Stamford Hill 
Stores Depot, for the London County Council :— 
White, John Edward, 89, Newing- 


ton Butts ....... onto tere £1,809 0 0 
Mather, John C., 58, Northamp- 

ton Street ..................... 1.558 0 0 
Watts, G. N., 147, High Street, 

Notting Hill Gate? ............ 520 0 0 


"Tender accepted. 


PORTSMOTTH.— For converting the Baptist Chapel, 
Commercial Road, into a training centre, for the 
Education Committee :— 

Tanner JJ. verso ce poa сь насы £7,145 0 0 
Recommended for acceptance, 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—For bungalow, for Mr. С. 
Charlten, at Weston-super-Mare. T. B. Ball, 
A.R.I.B.A., Weston-super-Mare, architect : — 

Addicott, C., and Son, Locking 
Road, Weston-super-Mare .... £1,000 0 0 
Accepted. 


WESTON-SUPER4MARE.—For dwelling-house, for Mr. 
Н. Thompson. at Weston-super-Mare. Т.В. Ball, 
A.R.L.B.A,, Weston-swper- Mare, architect :— 

Sprake, G., Ventnor Villa, Mil- 
ton, near ‚Weston-super-Mare £1,450 0 0 
Accepted. | 


WiNNINGTON.—For 38 type A houses and 235 type 
B. on the Winnington site, for the Northwich Urban 
District. Council :— 

Northwich and District Building Trade Employees’ 
Association, 4745 (per house, type A); £870 (per 
house, type B). 


` 


*Recommended for acceptance. 


W OODBRIDGE.—For 14 houses, for the Urban District 
Council :— 
Cross, Felixstowe ......... Халиун £14,581 0 0 
Accepted subject to modification. 


--------->-«Бөе-<----- 


LIST ОҒ TENDERS OPEN. 


June 15.—For 12 cottages (Scheme 4) at North. 
church; eight cottages (Scheme 5) at Potton End. 
—For the Berkhamsted Rural District Council. 
—W. B. Hopkins, A.R.I.B.A., Dudswell Rise, 
Northchurch.  architect.— Tenders to A. W. 
Vaisey, clerk, 213, High Street, Berkhamsted 


June 15.—For a kitchen baking oven at Enfield 
House, Chase Side, iEnfield.—For the Edmonton 
Board of Guardians.—Architect, J. С. S Muni- 
mery, 34, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.—' Tenders to 
the clerk to the guardians, White Hart Lane, 
Tottenham, N.17. 


June 16.—For houses in connection with the Wit- 
ton housing scheme.—For the Northwich Urban 
District Council.—Architects, Роме and King, 
Northwich.—Tenders to J. A. Cowley, clerk, 
Council House, Northwich. 


June 17.—For 128 houses on the Boarded Barns 
Estate, Chelmsford.—For the town couneil.— 
Tenders to G. Melvin, town clerk, Mun:cipal 
Offices, Chelmsford. 


June 17.—For work at Tordale, Totnes, to con- 
vert it into a (‘Home for Children.—For the 
guardians of Totnes Union.—Architect, W. К. 
Tollit, 6, Bridgetown, 'Totnes.— Tenders to Е. К. 
Windeatt, clerk. 19, High Street, Totnes. 


June 17.—For extensive .alterations and additions 
to the Wesleyan schoolroom, Beaufort.—For the 
trustees.—Architect, Н. Waters, M.S.A., Beau- 
fort.—Tenders to the secretary, F. Palmer, 5, 
Somerset Terrace, Beaufort. 


June 18.—For cottage baths in Albert Avenue.— 
For the .Hull Baths Committee.—City architect, 
J. H. Hirst, Guildball, Hull, Tenders to the 
ekairman of the Baths Committee, Town Clerk's 
office, Hull. 


June 18.—For the first portion of housing scheme 
for the erection of 46 houses, Chart, Sutton, ete.. 
Kent.—For the Hollingbourn Rural District 
Council.—Architect, Н. Т. B. Barnard, 82, Vic- 
toria Street, S. W.l. Tenders to iF. Miskin, clerk, 
33, Earl Street, Maidstone. 


June 18.—For houses in Rodbourne Cheney, b a) 
Stratton, and Wroughton, Wilts, viz.:—Rod- 
bourne Cheney. 86 houses: Upper Stratton, 26 
houses; Wrougliton, 30 houses.—R. J. Beswick, 
М.8.А., architect, 10, Victoria Road, Swindon.— 
Tenders to М. Р. Kirby, clerk, 100, Victoria 
Road, Swindon. 


June 19.—For'171 houses at Horden Colliery. 
Tenders to the Horden Collieries, Ltd., Castle 
Eden, 8.0. 


June 19.—For 60 pairs of cottages to be erected 
at Lerwick.—For the town council.—D. and 4. К. 
M'Millan, 105, Crown Street, Aberdeen, archi- 
tects. 


June 21.—For about 100 houses on the Cattle 
Market site, Gainsborougb, beinz the first in- 
stalment of a housing scheme of about 250 
houses..—For the Gainsborough Urban District 
Council.—D. M. Robbe, clerk, Council Offices, 
Gainsborough. 


June 21.—For. 48 houses. —For the Wanstead Urban 
District Couneil.—Tenders to Council Offices, 
Wanstead, Е.11. N 


June 21.—For the first instalment of their hous 
ing scheme.—For the Chirk Rural District 
Council.—Architects, Berrington, Son, and Wat- 
пеу, Prudenual Chambers, Wolverhampton, and 
4, Memorial Hall, Oswestry.—Tenders to C. H. 
Bul, сЕгЕ, Council Offices, Oswestry. 


June 21.—For 40 houses.—For the Friern Barnet 
Urban District Council.—Architect, H. A. Welch, 
AJR.1.B.A., 7, New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C.2. 
Tender to E. Goodship, clerk, Council Chambers, 
Friern Barnet, N.11. 

June 21.—For 20 houses.—For the Fareham Urban 
District Council.—Architect, Norman Atkins, 62.. 
West Street, Fareham. Tenders to Council 
Offices, Quay Street, Fareham. 


June 21.—For 3) houses of various types.—For the 
Runcorn ¡Rural District Council.—Architects, 
Wright and Hamlyn, Sankey Street Chambers, 
Warrington. Tenders.to G. F. Ashton, clerk, 
71, High Street, Runcorn. . : 

June 21.—For erection of houses ou the Fitzgerald. 
estate, Lower ¡Richmond Road, Mortlake.—For 
the Barnes Urban District Council. Tenders to 
G. B. Tomes, surveyor, Council Offices, High 
Street, Mortlake, London, S.W 14. 

June 21.—For 20 houses.—For the Waltham Holy 
Cross Urban District Council. Tenders to F. C. E. 
Jessopp, clerk to tlie Council, High Bridge Street, 
Waltham Abbey. 

June 22.—For 80 pairs and three blocks of houses, 
and for roads and sewers, etc.—For the Ux- 
bridge Urban District Council.—W. . Eves, 
Е.К.І.В.А., F.S.I, 54, High Street, Uxbridge, 
architect.—Tenders to H. M. Blackwell, clerk. 
121, High Street, Uxbridge. 

June 25.—For one or more pairs of six houses at 
Bubwith, and 14 houses at North Cave.—For the 
Howden Rural District Council.—Council'a archi- 
tect, 8, Piper, Market Place, Howden. Tenders 
to H. Green, clerk, Howden. 

June 28.—For 90 houses in the borough.—For the 
Sutton Coldfield Town Council. Tenders to В. A. 
Reay-Nadin, town clerk, the Council House, 
Sutton Coldfield. 

June 30.—For a police house and office at At. 
Mary-in-the-Marsh, near New Rommey.—For the 
Standing Joint Committee.—County architect. 
F. W. Ruck, 86, Week Street, Maidstone. Теп- 
ders to county architect. 

July 1.—For 94 houses on the Grays Hall estate.— 
For the Grays Thurrock Urban District Council. 
Tenders to Hutten and Asplin, clerks of the 
council, High Street, Grays. 


—— — >e 6 ,»———————— — 


The Empire Theatre and the Queen's Hotel. 
in Leicester Square, are to be pulled down, and 
in their place two sarge picture theatres are 
to be erected. The site has been bought by a 
Canadian company. 


The new building of the University of Lon 
don, given by Sir Herbert Bartlett, for the 
Deparıment of Applied Statistics, was opened 
last Friday. It was in 1912 that Sir Herbert 
Bartlett offered to provide the building opener 
yesterday on a site on the north-west front of 
University College. The building was com- 
pleted іп 1914, and was utilised as a military 
hospital during the war. | 


As from the 7th inst. all communications fo! 
the clerk’s and chief engineers department 
should be addressed to the Water Board's new 
head offices, 175, Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1 
The surveyor’s department will remove to the 
new head offices on the 10th inst., the soliciior's 
department on the llth, and the accountant’s 
department on the 14th inst. The Doard's new 
telegraphic address will be “ Water Board. 
Isling, London,” and the telephone number 
Central 4747 (nine dines), 
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Gurrente Calamo. 


сапа amen 


In the wake of risen wages in the build- 
ing trades, of course, the subsidy to 
builders has been increased, as we pre- 
dicted weeks ago it would have to be, and 
so the merry game of beggar-my-neighbour 
goes on! It has been decided that the 
grant shall be increased by £100 for houses 
begun on or after April 1, and by £50 tor 
houses begun before that date. The new 
regulations contain a provision by which 
local authorities can obtain a grant under 
the subsidy scheme for houses built for 
sale to intending occupiers. Several other 
changes were announced by Dr. Addison at 


the meeting of the Parliamentary 
Housing Committee last week, who 
also has found out “that the 


operation of the law in the proportion 
of ‘luxury building’ is not wholly satis- 
factory." There is to be more legislation 
about the matter, and «cases must be 
heard more expeditiously. If tinkering 
would only build houses and enable panel 
doctors to treat 5,000 patients at once what 
a Minister of Health he would have made! 


The political correspondent of the 
“Daily Май” writes: Sir Tudor Walters, 
the Paymaster-General, who was ар- 
pointed to act with Dr. Addison as his 
chief assistant in carrying out housing 
schemes, has decided to relinquish those 
duties. It was said in the Lobby late on 
Monday night that he had resigned owing 
to differences of opinion with the Health 
Minister as to the wisdom of his housing 
policy. We hope the statement is not 
true, but Sir Tudor Williams does know 
something about housing and the mani- 
fold problems involved, and must have 
had a trying time with Dr. Addison. 


The conversion of tall and unlettable 
houses in London and elsewhere into flats 
is the need of the day. These changes in 
interior structure are much hampered as 
to leases by the restrictive covenants they 
contain, and as to freeholds, by the strin- 
gent stipulations still common in convey- 
ances. The aim of the first owner is 
always to keep up the residential and 
high-class character of his locality. These 
clauses run with the land, and are en- 
forceable by the adjoining owners. But 
it has now been discovered that by means 


of Section 27, tucked away in the Housing, 
Town Planning, etc., Act, 1919, where not 
even a lawyer would look for it, a county 
court judge has power, after hearing all 
parties, to vary, and so to get over, these 
restrictions. The question was considered 
in the recent case of “ Johnston v. Macono- 
chie and Others," in the High Court. 
Plaintiff was owner of a freehold at Por- 
chester Gate, Bayswater, under a convey- 
ance which provided that it should not be 
used ‘otherwise than as a private dwell- 
ing house." Wishing to convert the place 
into four flats, he applied to the Maryle- 
bone County Court, under the above Act. 
The judge there accepted defendant's arg- 
ment that the Act only affected working- 
class people, for whom these flats were 
clearly not intended, and held he had no 
jurisdiction. Оп plaintiff's appeal to the 
High Court this ruling was reversed, the 
Court holding that the Act was aot cen- 
fined to working-class dwellings, and that 
this Section 27 was of general application. 
The appeal was allowed, and the case 
sent back to the County Court judge to 
deal with on its merits. There must be 
many owners, architects, and builders to 
whom this decision will prove interesting 
and important. 


Trying the case of “Тһе King v. the 
Ministry of Health," in the King's Bench 
Division on the 9th instant, the Lord 
Chief Justice said: I can't help thinking 
that, if the case had involved private 
money instead of public money, we should 
never have been troubled with a case 
which, the moment we cast an eye on it, 1s 
seen to have no substance whatever in it. 
His Lordship was commenting on the 
methods of the Ministry of Health and 
the Metropolitan Borough Council of 
Hammersmith to the Solicitor-General 
(Sir Ernest Pollock, K.C.), who appeared, 
with Mr. Bramson, to show cause against a 
rule тізі for prohibition to prevent the 
Ministry of Health from holding an in- 
quiry or confirming an Order made by the 
Metropolitan Borough of Hammersmith for 
the compulsory acquisition of certain land 
under the Housing and Town Planning 
Acts, 1890 to 1919. The Council made a 
compulsory order on Mrs. Taylor to ac- 
quire her private garden under the Town 
Planning Act. Although a private garden 


cannot be taken under the Act and the 


Order was irregular, it would have become 
valid unless disallowed by the Ministry 


of Health on an appeal which has to be 
made within а month of the issue of the 
Order. But neither Mrs. Taylor nor her 
solicitor could obtain from the Ministry 
any reply to their letters written in Feb- . 
ruary, and she had no alternative but to 
embark on costly legal proceedings. If the 
Land Union had not stepped in, Mrs. 
Taylor would have lost her garden ille- 
gally, unless she had been prepared to 
embark on expensive litigation against a 
great Government Department. It is a 
scandal that property owners should be 
placed in thig position, and we are glad to 
know the Land Union, as in this case, will, 
as far as possible, support property owners 


financially when threatened in the same 


way as Mrs. Taylor. 


The Ministry of Health has issued '' for 
official use ’’ a series of type plans and 
elevations in connection with State-aided | 
housing schemes, which can be had for 
one shilling of the Government Stationery 
Office, through any bookseller, and the 
quantities pertaining to each type for 
threepence. Armed with these, anybody 
can start house-building, of course, and 
get the full-sheet working drawings, which 
can be obtained from the Ministry, or the 
various housing! commissioners—price, if 
any, not stated. The drawings illustrate 
numerous variations in planning and ex- 
ternal design, but generally cover only two 
types, one for cottages with living-room, 
scullery, three bedrooms, and necessary 
offices, and the other with а parlour in 
addition. Special attention is drawn to 
those houses designed with extra long 
frontages and shallow depths as especially 
suitable for hilly sites. With most of the 
designs twa  aspects—northerly апа 
southerly, are indicated, with the conse- 
quent advisable variations in planning. 
That will be useful, otherwise the designs 
are of the usual commonplace type, Plate 
51а being a welcome exception. Ав a 
whole, the publication evidences more 
practical acquaintance with its subject 
than most of the literature of the sort we 
have been deluged with by the Ministry 
of Health, which must have contributed 
materially to the present deplorable 
scarcity and dearness of paper. 


Another well-deserved lock-out was 
announced last Friday by the old and well- 
known firm of Messrs. William Cole and 
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Sons, engineers, of. Hammersmith, which 
has been established over a hundred years, 
and of which the weekly wage bill was 
about £3,000, and the number of men em- 
pioyed over 500. They allege that the 
workmen, by their guerilla tactics, have 
made it impossible to carry on the Lusi- 
ness successfully. The firm have £400,006 
worth of orders in hand, but, as the men 
do not produce enough work, the firm can- 
not go on, except at a loss. They have 
«ffered the men '' piecework " terms, by 
which, say the firm, they could earn three 
times their present wages. The firm want, 
oi course, to increase the output. The 
men will not accept the piecework 
principle, said a member of the firm to a 
news agency. “We have to turn down 
orders every day simply because we cannot 
get the work out," he added. Althouzh 
there is a great shortage of workers in 
vur trade, the unions will not allow dilu- 
tion. You would be surprised at the 
amount of time that is lost solely by the 
constant succession of deputations from 
one or other section of our employees 
making new demands. Every other day 
brings fresh demands іст increases of pay. 
Even the men's union deplores these 
tactics, and has written to tell us so." 
The men, it appears, have since come to 
terms, but the firm will only take back a 
limited number of the 500 employees 
during reorganisation on condition that 
they abide by the rules of their unions. 


A distinguished party of delegates 
attending the International Housing Con- 
gress at Westminster, including the 
Belgian Minister, M. Bertrand, Vice- 
President of the Belgian Parliament, and 
most of the Belgian representatives, made 
a special tour of inspection on Sunday 
week round various housing schemes which 
are being carried out on the Winget 
&ystem of concrete blocks. Great interest 
was taken in the scheme at Wembley Hill, 
where Messrs. Callow and Wright are de- 
veloping an estate of some 400 acres, as 
well as in the neighbouring estates of the 
Metropolitan Railway Company at Wem- 
bley Park and Neasden, all of which are 
being developed on the same system. Of 
the forty houses at present under con- 
struction at Wembley Hill, seven have 
been completed up to the present, and each 
of these has already been sold. Two types 
of houses are being constructed, each type, 
however, including the same number о 
rooms—parlour,  living-room, kitchen, 
scullery, and three bedrooms, with a bath- 
room on the first floor. The walls are 
built of Winget blocks, with an aggregate 
of ashes (breeze) Їгош the electricity 
works just by. The party-walls are built 
of solid 16 in. by 9 in. by 9 in. blocks, but 
having a core hole through them, and in 
making these blocks the breeze is used 
as received from the electricity works. In 
making the internal partition slabs, which 
are 2] in. in thickness, the breeze is put 
through a screen, and only the fine mate- 
rial used. The external walls are built 
with a continuous cavity, the inner leaf 
being 4 in. in thickness and the outer leaf 
3 in. in thickness, tied together with gal- 
vanised iron ties. The external walls are 


rendered, and in some cases colour 
washed. Gas is provided for cooking, and 
electricity for lighting. On the Metropoh- 
tan Railway's estate at Neasden some 
forty houses under construction were seen 
in various stages ; some Just started, others 
practically finished. The accommodation 
is much the same as at Wembley, though 
the arrangement is somewhat different. 
The walls are built with'a continuous 
cavity, but both the inner and outer leaf 
are 44 in. The proportion and material in 
the blocks are similar to those at 
Wembley. The builders (Cyclopes Con- 
struction Co.), who are also making the 
concrete blocks, are getting good outputs 
irom their machines, the figure averaging 
about 40 pulls per hour or 160 blocks, 
16 ins. by 9 ins. by 44 ins. per hour. In 
order to see how houses thus built have 
“ weathered," and otherwise stood the 
test of time, the delegates subsequently 
visited а number of Winget houses in 
various parts of Kent, including estates at 
Wrotham and Otford, where houses of 
concrete blocks and slabs have been occu- 
pied for years. In some of these houses 
the blocks have been made from an aggre- 
gate of chalk and sand, with results which 
have proved in every way satisfactory. 
— e @—— 


MODERN BRICKMAKING. 


Probably there is no matter of more 
vital interest, as far as material is con- 
cerned, to all engaged in building than 
the making of bricks, and certainly по 
man knows more about it than Mr. 
Alfred B. Searle, of the White Build- 
ing, Sheffield, the well-known consult- 
ing expert on clays and clay products, 
and lecturer on brickmeking under the 
Cantor Bequest, to whom we have many 
tumes referred applicants for information, 
and among whom we have never found 
one who did not profit by it. It is, there- 
fore, a pleasant duty to announce the 
very timely publication of а second edi- 
tion of his well-known book on “ Modern 
Brickmaking’’ by Messrs. Scott, Green- 
wood and Son, of 8, Broadway, Ludgate 
Hil, E.C.4, at 17s. 6d. net. The first 
edition of this book at once won for it a 
position as a classic, for there is no other 
single volume of its kind with such com- 
plete grasp of its subject. Without it, 
profitable knowledge of the modern 
methods of manufacture of recent growth 
is incomplete; and many brickmakers 
who have failed to profit by its contents 
are still using kilns and machinery 
which are either out of date or of which 
they have little knowledge. 
comparatively short time which has 
elapsed since the first edition was pub- 
lished, so much information has accumu- 
lated on the subject of clay-working that 
the book has in some measure become 
out of date, and considerable revision 
and rearrangement became necessary. 
Much new matter has been added, and 
the volume now consists of 512 pages 
royal 8vo., and includes 310 illustra- 
tions. It must therefore at once find its 
way to the shelves of every architect and 
builder, and & place in every technical 
library in the kingdom. 

The more so because, unfortunately, 
at the moment bricks are such veritable 
articles of luxury that we should never 
be surprised at the prohibition of their 
use by Dr. Addison, whose solutions of 
the many problems that face present day 
builders are so akin to the short and 
sharp methods of the 
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Even in the. 


‘which it is to be used. 


monarch who cut the knot he could not 
unravel. Meanwhile, the price of a brick 
bids fair to mount to that of gold, while, 
at any rate, among makers of the class 
hinted at above, it seems too probable 
that some of the bricks now being pro- 
duced are fast approximating the worth- 
lessness of the “ gold bricks ’’ foisted on 
tenderfoots by the artful speculators on 
human «redulity in America and else- 
where. That the day of the genuine 
brick is past, as some interested in sub- 
stitutes for it would have us believe, we 
doubt entirely. Concrete, with ite ad- 
mitted advantages under certain condi- 
tions, may largely take its place, and 
enthusiastic admirers of other substitutes 
may persuade as to build in Pisé, or mix- 
tures of marble dust and sawdust, as we 
are told they are experimenting with at 
Vancouver; but the clayworker, with his 
vast resources of universally found raw 
material, may well bide the time when 
the products of his craft will be as widely 
used as ever, if he is wise enough to 
avail himself of the improvements т 
their methods of manufacture which 
have in so great а degree marked the 
progress of the last twenty years, and 
which will cheapen cost while improving 
quality. 

For that there are bricks and bricks 
goes without saying, and just now more 
of the less desirable than could be 
wished. The general characteristics of a 
good brick are, or should be, familiar to 
АП architects, civil engineers, and 
It should be regular in shape, 
texture, and «colour, equally and per- 
fectly fired throughout, free from all 
cracks and flaws, with sharp arriees, and 
should give out a clear ringing sound 
when struck with a stone, another brick, 
or a piece of metal. Not, of course, that 
every such qualification is imperatively 
indispensable under all circumstances 
and conditions. For foundations and in- 
ternal work any hard and well-fired brick 
will be good enough if the work is to be 
covered subsequently; indeed, for such 
purposes rougher and cheaper bricks 
have their positive advantages, affording 
as they do a better key for plaster than 
those with a smoother surface, and often 
being better weight-carriers than soft. 
well-finished bricks. The latter should 
never be used in foundations nor in ex- 
ternal walls likely to be exposed to water 
or driving rain. Soft underfired bricks— 
“© chuffs," as they are termed—are worth- 
less, and fit for nothing but to be crushed 
for sand or “ grog.” On the other hand, 
a good non-absorbent brick, heavily 
pressed, and highly fired, may have too 
smooth a face, to which mortar will not 
readily adhere, especially in summer- 
time, even when the bricks are well 
wetted. It will be found that faulty 
bricks are more numerous amongst those 
which are hand-made, pack dried, and 
clamp fired than amongst those which are 
machine made, chamber dried, and kiln 
fired. 

The quality of a brick must largely be 
judged with respect to the purpose for 
The sizes ot 
bricks should be uniform, as if they vary 
much the result is very uneven work. 
Sixteen years ago the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, in conjunction with 
the Institute of Civil Engineers and the 
Institute of Clayworkers, agreed to re- 
gard as a standard size bricks measuring 
between 8% in. long, 4 5-16 and 48 broad, 
and 28 and 2 11-16 thick. These sizes, 
however, are by no means generally ad- 
hered to. Many classes of bricks are made 
considerably larger, and some smaller. 
Absorption should never exceed 20 per 


Macedonian ' cent., and the brick should not absorb 
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water readily, but should give it ofi 
freely. Uniformity of burning is best ob- 
served when the brick is broken across. 
The colour in section will often differ 
from that of the face, but even burning 
should have ensured uniform character 
and texture and slight vitrification. The 
broken brick should be Їгев from cracks, 
flaws, and stones. r 
The strength of bricks is, of course, 
an important consideration. The orea- 
tion of a standard crushing strength was 
discussed at much length during 1916 
and 1917. Some preliminary figures were 
published, which Mr. Searle gives in 
. Table IIL, p. 23. They were decidedly 
low, and might be raised at least to 50 
per cent. above their suggested value. At 
the present time there is no recognised 
minimum strength for bricks. Mr. 
‘Searle gives in Table Т., р. 22, the ave- 
rage results obtained from a large num- 
ber of bricks examined by himself in the 
course 0. his practice, which are much 
nearer what a recognised strength should 
be as regards the classes of bricks tabu- 
lated :— 
TABLE I. 


'Tons per 

Lo k “95 2 
ng grey stocks .................. 9 
Suffolk white and gaults ......... 135 
Essex red sand stocks .......:.... 96 
Leicester red wire-cut ............ 215 
Fletton bricks ........................ 255 
Staffordshire blue bricks ......... 483 
South Yorkshire .................. 212 
Dutch clinkers ..................... 492, 
Rubbers and cutters ............... 14 


It is important to bear in mind that the 
strength of the bricks is always greater 
than that of the brickwork in which they 
are used—from 2.6 to 4.7 times greater, 
even when Portland cement is used for lay- 
ing the bricks. 

Durability depends to & great extent on 
the raw materials used and on the extent 
to which the firing has been carried. Im- 
pure orinsufficiently ground, or mixed or 
underfired clay will never produce a dur- 
able brick. Excessive grinding is bad, as 
it tends to make the clay difficult to work ; 
although the presence of lime in the clay 
renders fine grinding essential. Excessive 
kiln heat will cause the bricks to lose their 
shape, but, if not very excessive, will give 
a hard durable brick superior in every- 
thing but colour to a soft underfired one. 
It is undoubtedly one of the evils of the 
Qirade at the present time, as Mr. Searle 
says, that so many yards fire '' for colour 
only," quite disregarding the other more 
important qualities of durability and 
strength. About all the foregoing, and 
many subsidiary points, he has much more 
to say in his opening chapter. нэ 

Chapter II. deals with the getting, clean- 
ing, and transport of the clay. Chapters 
IIL, IV., V., VL, VIL, and VIII. deal 
with the various processes and plants re- 
‘quired. In Chapter IX. kilns and kiln con- 
struction and their selection, setting, and 
firing are fully treated. Chapters X. to 
XV. are devoted to vitrified bricks and 
other varieties and the drying of raw clay. 
Chapter XVI., the last, which dwells on 
the sources of difficulty and loss, is one of 
the most important in the volume. We 
know ourselves that the average brick- 
maker is too much given to asking advice 
of all and sundry, with no proper capacity 
ef estimating its value. The result is that 
he often pays an excessive price for the 
simplest piece of plant, or buys a machine 
quite unsuited to his needs. He will do 
well to note Mr. Searle's wise words of 
caution. The five main sources of loss are 
quite serious enough, especially just now, 
without tempting fortune by adding to 
their number. They are: improper 
materials or site; unsuitable methods of 
manufacture; lack of capital; ignorant, 
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careless, or unskilled workmen; and de- 
fective accounting. We suppose the tempt- 
ing stories of the big fortunes made by 
lucky makers who started with a few hun- 
dreds and piled up huge fortunes will, even 
at the present time, still lure the unwary 
and the reckless into bankruptcy, and that 
old works will be bought at big prices 
which ought never to have been built, and 
others planned for the production of goods 
for which no demand exists. Those who 
read Mr. Searle's book will, at any rate, 
be able to plead no excuses for foolhardy 
failure where failure is foredoomed. On 
the other hand, there are undoubtedly 
places growing rapidly on the outskirts of 
some of our smaller towns and near some 
of the larger ones where the brickmakers 
wisely informed may do well and benefit 
the community, and he will thank us for 
the real wisdom, which is the right use 
of knowledge, which, and which only, 
guarantees the riches greater far than East 
or West unfold, and is more precious by 
far than all the stores of gold foolishly 
flung to the winds by the ignorant and 
headstrong. | | 


———_—_—_______ L Á мм 
CONCRETE BUILDING. ORNAMENTS. 
BY R. SCHILLING.* 


Fifteen years ago, when 1 started to make 
concrete attractive and pleasing to the eye, 
I accepted as definitely settled concrete's 
claim for strength and endurance, demon- 
strated by the engineers in their work of that 
time and by the examples of ancient concrete 
work still in existence, some of it dating back 
2,000 years. Му researches and experiments 
have been devoted entürely to giving conorete 
the attractive and artistic qualities which 
would make it interesting to the architect and 
decorator as a medium for embellishment and 
actual construction in their work. 

Twenty years of practical experience among 
the natural stones used in monumental and 
building work enabled me to realise the con- 
aitions that muet, be met to give concrete а 
place alongside limestones, marbles, granites, 
and clay products in which the architects had 
expressed their thoughts almost exclusively. 
In the making of concrete, after once 
thoroughly understanding the qualities of 
cement 13 a binder or matrix, one can learn 
to adopt many mineral and metal resources 
as readily as we employ the better-known 
sand, gravel, and cruehed stone for aggre- 
gates. 

We have successfully used plaster, glue, 


wood, sand, «ement, and steel moulds. А 
kind of mould extensively used in our plant 
is made of channel irons, in sizes from 2 ins. 


to 18 ins. wide, and in lengths from 4 to 
8 feet. If set on level tables or benches, 
the main part of a mould that offers great 
flexibility in its use is provided; the channel 
irons are held together by different length 
rods at the ends; wood or plaster ineerts, 
plain or moulded, determine the width, length, 
and design of the unit to be cast. The work 
is poured with finished face down, and can 
be solid or hollow, surfaced with special 
material on any one side or all four sides, 
if the volume of the stone makes it more 
economical to. use a core of less valuable 
aggregates. | 

Some excellent work has been done 
modelling directly with cement mortar by 
artists who have attained their efficiency in 
this method abroad. The artist builds up 
his design with permanent skeleton frame- 
work, similar to modelling in clay. Around 
the skeleton he forms a rough outline of his 
desien in wire cloth or expanded metal, and 
om this is placed a scratch coat of cement 
mortar with which, when set, he begins to 
modei the final outline of his design. The 
artist is enabled, by using mixtures of quick- 
setting and slow-setting cement mortars, to 
rerulate his medium. In this way he can 
give the work the same freedom and spirit 
as if he modelled in clay, producing any 
texture desired; colour effecta can be ob- 
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tained at random by using coloured cement 
of various shades—for instance, а garland of 
flowers can be modelled in their natural 
colours. 

THE TREATING OF SURFACES. 


We use electric rubbing-wheels for smooth 
finish, acid for grain texture finish, and all 
the tools used in the natural stone trade for 
tooled finishes, according to the effect, desired 
in the cast stone; and one, or all, treatmente 
may be used on one piece. We have trans- 
portablo rubbing and tooling machines to sur- 
face the extra heavy castings, and stationary 
machines for the smaller units. A cutting 
plant for natural stone is an ideal foundation 
to start an up-to-date cast-stone business, even 
to the use of its rubbing beds and gang 
Saws, : | 

I find that concrete of proper age can be 
treated just like any natural stone, using the 
same tools and machinery to dress its sur- 
faces, or saw big cast blocks into slabs and 
strips. It is my strong conviction that the 
success of concrete stone for building purposes 
rests in a close affiliation of the stone caster 
and the stone cutter. Only in this way will 
we be able to give concrete proper texture 
and the necessary qualities of dimension 
stone, so essential to the architect and 
builder for durable and attractive construc- 
tion. 7 
IMPORTANCE OF A STONE CUTIER. 


The addition to every concrete products 
plant of a skilled stone cutter would be а 
source of profit and also result in better work. 
The stone cutter is trained to have dimension 
stone true to size and shape. The average 
worker in cement or concrete does not ap- 
preciate this essential point, but it is all-im- 
portant with the architect and general con- 
tractor. The services of a stone cutter will 
enable the concrete manufacturer to set his 
own work, which is very desirable for the best 
final results. We found that the brick or 
natural mason does not give composition stone 
the required care when setting it, for reasons 
of trade jealousy, but once give this 
fraternity to understand that concrete stone 
means extensive employment to stone cutters 
and setters, their antagonism will vanish as 
they realise their own benefit: in the broader 
use of cast stone. Whenever the opportunity 
presents itself I strongly recommend closer 
affiliation of the composite and natural stone 
trades. The enormous increase in all build- 
ing operations of whatever class. and the con- 
stant effort for betterment in the moderate- 
priced house give abundant field for both 
trades in higher claes of work and at more 
satisfactory profits. 

ACID TREATMENT. 


To the manufacturer or worker of concrete 
products I further recommend the adoption 
ofesuch methods as are employed successfully 
in other lines of manufacture in treating the 
surfaces of their products. Іп many cases, 
instead of applying the paint by brush, the 
article is immersed in the paint. This method 
can be adapted to acid washing of the con- 
crete producte to remove the surface film and 
expose the aggregates. Tanks of sufficrent 
size are not а hard matter to construct in 
the concrete shop, and the immersion of con- 
crete products in acid will not only prove 
a great saving of acid and labour, but pro- 
duce a class of work that cannot be obtained 
with the scrubbing-brush. We have two 
rectangular tanks, 4 ft. by 4 ft. by 16 ft., 
built of cement slabs, grooved and bolted to- 
gether, and six circular wood tanks, 7 ft. 
diameter, from 2 to 4 ft. deep. Concrete 
should be from two to three weeks old before 
treating in acid beth. Duration of bath de- 
pends on age of the stone, and if rough or 
fine texture is desired, the time being from 
one te ten hours. А weak solution from 
1 to 10 up to 1 to 20 is required, and after 
the article is put in the tank the solution does 
the rest. This stvle of treatment preserves the 
edges and details of the design, and makes 
the surface uniform. Any of the hard spots 
not suffioiently affected by the acid bath can 
be treated separately after the article has 
been flushed with clean water. Care must 
be taken that the aggregates of the surface 
are nearly uniform in hardness, or the acid 
! will eat the soft portion out before the harder 
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particles have been cleaned of the cement 
coating. 
COLOURED CONCRETE. 

To produce colour effects we may use grey 
or white Portland cements, either by them- 
selves, or mixed in certain proportions, add- 
ing to this suitable pigments, but in many 
cases the natural coloured aggregates, sand. 
silica, pebble grit, marble, and granite will 
give excellent and more uniform results. It 
requires great skill and care to properly mix 
cement and colour pigments without reducing 
the strength of the cement, and still obtain 
uniform colour effects 

As a very simple method to test the proper 
amalgamation of the pigment with the 
cement, take a handful of the dry mixture 
and press it under a sheet of stiff paper : this 
will produce an even surface of the material, 
and as long as this surface does not show 
absolute uniformity in colour the mixing is 
іп complete. If small specks of colour show 
on the surface under this test, these same 
specks of unassimilated pigment will appear 
in the concrete. | So far a very important 
factor that can be utilised for colouring con- 
crete or cement has been given little or no 
attention; while very simple in its primary 
action, the successful application requires 
thorough understanding of the principle and 
medium emploved. 


COLOURING BY CAPILLARY ACTION. 


_ The absorptive qualities of concrete during 
143 stage of curing and seasoning offer oppor- 
tunities for colouring concrete products by 
capillary action. Ву this method the colour 
1s deposited into the pores of the surface, 
amalgamating with the concrete into a perma- 
nent unit. The possibilities of this treat- 
ment are unlimited, based on knowledge of 
colouring values and good judgment not to 
impair the strength requirements of concrete. 
Colouring solution can be made to penetrate 
the surface of concrete six inches or more 
if the object is immersed while in a verv 
green state, but it is rarely necessary to pene- 
trate more than 1-32 to 4 of an inch; this 
thoroughly fills all pores, gives the desired 
colour effects and is less expensive. Every 
atom of colouring absorbed by the concrete 
reduces the strength of the solution, and as 
some of the colouring matter used is quite 
expensive, good judgment in allowing only 
the necessary absorption of colourin g matter 
would be advisable from an economic stand- 
point. The sulphates of copper and iron are 
the most suitable to make solutions to colour 
concrete by the capillary metihod. 

The concrete to be coloured can be treated 
after it is a week old. Concrete products 
used in construction and carrying loads 
should not be subjected to the colouring bath 
until the concrete has attained its requi 
strenzth, as the filing of the pores in the 
` concrete retards the action of curing by the 
usual methods. Colouring by absorption is 
effective on surfaces of concrete after it comes 
out, of the mould or after being treated with 
tools. Surfaces that have been coloured by 
absorbing mineral or metallic colours become 
more weatherproof, and the action of the 
weather on the metallic colours is the same 
as on real metals, increasing the beauty of 
colourirg by the usual oxidation noticed оп 
bronze and copper. The surfaces of concrete 
treated by this method become so hard and 
deuse that they will take a polish. I have 
treated such surfaces in the same manner as 
marble, granite, and metal under polishing or 
buffing machines, 


WET CAST PRODUCTS. 


Our products made by wet cast methods, 
such as flower-pote, vases, and boxes, will 
hold water after the second day of casting 
and become so hard that when struck with a 
hammer they ring like a metal bell; water- 
proofing compound helps, but is not essential 
to obtain this result. I consider that the 
thorough mixing of the proper amount of 
cement and water with graded aggregates is 
all-important. Extensive tests made during 
the past three years with commercial water- 
proof paints produced excellent results. Com- 
mon concrete can be made very attractive by 
one or two coats, and, applied in stipple 
fashion, it will not impair the grain or tex- 
ture, avoiding the undesirable effect of 
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painted stone. This method is especially 
to be recommended for dry or semi-dry 
tamped concrete work, as the porous surface 
readily absorbs the waterproof liquid and 
allows the pigment particles to fill the pores. 

The colour eftect obtained in this manner 
ів the most economical. It із a uniform colour, 
but does not give the richness and depth of 
shading that results by the immersion treat- 
ment in a metallic colour bath. It has the 
advantage, however, of being applied where 
unMersion 18 not practicable. I have ob- 
tained two-and three-colour effects by paint- 
ing certain parte of an object before subject- 
ing same to the colouring bath. The parts so 
coloured would not be affected by the colour 
in the bath. 

The artistic possibilities of such treatment 
are only limited by the colour sense and taste 
of the craftsman. Using certain non-absorp- 
tive aggregates, their natural colóur can be 
retained, while the absorptive parts, especially 
the cement mortar, will assume the desired 
colour. In this treatment precaution must 
be taken in the use of acids in washing before 
immersion in the colour bath, as the chemi- 
cal action of the acids is liable to counter- 
act the colour values of the bath. Acid 
should not be employed on concrete treated 
with colours. 

CURING. 


Most of our trim stone and arnamental work 
is wet cast. It is required to stay in the 
mould from 24 to 48 hours, and we use a 4 
per cent, solution of calcium chloride for our 
mixing water. During cold weather 
our shops are steam heated and kept at a 
temperature of seventy degrees. We have no 
curing rooms, but for quick curing use high- 
pressure steam cylinders, 6 ft. in diameter 
and 70 ft. long. 

While these tests did not exceed 80 pounds 
pressure, we have hardened concrete up to 
150 pounds pressure. with the result that 
concrete two days old could be tooled under 
rapid speeding carborundum wheels, cutting 
flint aggregate without pulling out or fray- 
ing the edges. The mixtures used were from 
one to ten. Compression tests showed over 
4,000 pounds in two days, and absorption less 
than five per cent. The higher the steam 
pressure the less time it takes to harden. 
With 150 pounds we reduced.the time to four 
hours, besides the two to three hours it re- 
quires to bring the pressure up to 150 pounds. 

No Portland cement concrete product 
should be subjected to high-pressure steam 
curing until it has had its initial set. The 
steam cure should start preferably the day 
following the casting. 

Tamped concrete should be kept moist 
until it goes into the cylinder. As the initial 
expense of equipment and operating is con- 
siderably hizher than curing-rooms, only 
units that lend themselves to completely fill- 
ing the cylinder space can be hardened eco- 
nomically, like brick, tile, or blocks; at 
present prices it costs about $20.00 to harden 
a volume equal to 900 cubic feet, or 20,000 
brick. The cost of a cylinder of above size 
is $6,000 installed. Thev should be nsed in 
pairs to allow the utilising of steam blown off 
from one cylinder to the other, after the 
curing is finished. 


————— @ ,»-«— ——— —— — —. 
. COMPETITIONS. 


GLOUCESTER WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 
—Members of the Society of Architects are 
requested not to take any part in the above- 
named , competition without first ascertain- 
ing from the Society that the conditions have 
been approved by the Council. 
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Mr. С. F. ХУ. Dening. F.R.LB.A., has been 
placed first in a competition for the proposed 
war memorial to be erected at Guildford by the 
assessor, Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A. 


Not many weeks since we announced the 
appointment as a representative of the British 
Reinforced Concrete Engineering Company. 
Limited, of Mr. Frank Fowler, and now regret 
to record his death, at the carlv age of forty- 
two. on Tuesday, June 8. He served in France 
during the war, in command of the 337th 
Road Construction. Company. and previously 
was deputy-surveyor to the Staines Rural Dis- 
trict Council, His brother. Mr. Harry Fowler, 
is the London manager of Tarmac, Limited. 
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Our Illustrations. 


ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE, 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 


This drawing shows a proposed recon- 
struction designed by Messrs. Hart and 
Waterhouse, of 1, Verulam Buildings, 
Gray's Inn, W.C., for the new extended 
front of the Royal Colonial Institute in 
Northumberland Avenue, embodying the 
existing building. Very careful considera- 
tion has been given to this point, and 
great economy has thereby been secured. 
This applies not only to the exterior, but 
also to the building itself, where very little 
is proposed to be taken down. The arched 
entrance is entirely new, and with its well. 
defined shadows should prove an effective 
centre for the building, emphasised ав it 
is by the work over. 


PROPOSED WAR MEMORIAL, 
SALISBURY. 

The memorial takes the form of a paved 
terrace alongside the river between Fisher- 
ton and Crane Street Bridges. At a point 
equidistant between these two bridges 
stands the cenotaph, which is octagonal in 
form, surmounted by the figure of Peace 
in bronze, and with four bronze panels, 
one on each of the main faces. On these 
panels would be inscribed the names of 
the fallen. Projecting at the base of these 
panels are stone tables, on which could be 
placed wreaths and floral offerings. Mr. 
Cyril A. Farey, A.R.I.B.A., of Salisbury, 
is the architect. The drawing given to- 
day is at the Royal Academy exhibition. 


ROOD SCREEN, ST. LUKE'S CHURCH, 
SHEPHERD’S BUSH, W. 

This well-known building in the Ux- 
bridge Road, in the parish of Hammer- 
smith, is a red brick modern church in a 
Pointed style, imposing a simple arcaded 
treatment for the proposed oak screen to 
the chancel. The position of the existing 
choir stalls, also the eagle lectern being 
set on the steps, prescribed a somewhat 
unusual arrangement of the design and 
determined the particular spacing of the 
bays accordingly. The priests’ seats are 
placed ambo fashion flush with the western 
face of the chancel responds, and over 
these stalls a pair of baldachins, serving 
as canopies, had to be provided. These 
testers project east and west, as shown by 
the plan ; emblazoned carved shields along 
their cornice and the royal arms below 
the rood add to the interest of the richer 
parts of the structure. The proximity of 
the singers’ seats necessitated folding dual 
gates so contrived as to open back flat on 
to the back of the screen on the.north side 
to permit of passage space for the curate’s 
access to his stall. Gates hung folding in 
the ordinary way could not be used. The 
accompanying illustration was, reproduced 
from the half-inch scale working drawing 
with which full sizes were supplied to the 
builders. Messrs. R. Bridgman and Sons, 
of Lichfield; submitted the lowest tender 
out of six firms. Mr. Maurice B. Adams, 
Е.В.Г.В.А., is the architect of the work. 
А temporary full-size model of the screen 
was fixed for approval on the site, but the 
Job has not been started on account of 
funds. 

—  @ эь — — — ——— 

Sir John J. Burnet, LL.D., the assessor in 
the competition arranged by Messrs. Marsh, 
Jones, and Cribb, Ltd., for plans for & seven- 
storied establishment in Boar Lane, Leeds, has 
awarded the premrums to: (1) Messrs. Cackett 
and Burns Dick, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; (2) Messrs. 
К. Frank Atkinson and Cyril А. Ғагеу, 199, 
Piccadilly, London, W.; (3) Messrs. Bullock and 
Jeeves, 141. New Bond Street, London, W.: 
(4) Messis. Mellor and Farquher, 62, Oxford 
Street, W.; (5) Messrs. Н. Clifford, А. Lunan 
Glasgow. 
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DETECTING LEAKS IN UNDERGROUND 
PIPES. 


Methods for the detection of leaks in 
underground water-pipes are numerous, bus 
16 is seldom that one can find a description of 
as many of them contained in a Suele aper 
as there were in the one presented by Å. E. 
Babbitt, assistant professor, municipal and 
sanitary engineering, University of Illinois, 
before the recent annual meeting of the 
Illinois section of the American Waterworks 
Assoc. at Urbana, Ill. The following notes 
from Engineering and Contracting review 
most of the various methods described in this 
paper. ' 

The simplest method for locating a leak is 
by observation, but it is not always true that 
the leak is directly below the point of observa- 
tion. A sounding-rod is useful in many cases. 
А 4-in. rod about 5 ft. long can be driven 
down to the pipe in most soils. If the rod 
on withdrawal is moist, the indications are 
that the leak is farther up grade, if not, the 
leak has been passed and s in the opposite 
direction. By driving the rod a few times it 
is often possible to isolate the leak at once. 
An aquaphone used in connection with the 
sounding-rod locates the leak by finding the 
place on the pipe where the loudest noise is 
produced. The aquaphone is an instrument 
that transmits the sound-waves of the water 
issuing from the leak through a metallic dia- 
phragm to the ear. Other similar instruments 
make use of electric currents for amplifying 
the sound-waves. In all of these methods, how- 
ever, direct contact with the pipe is necessary, 
generally through a rod driven in tlie ground, 
or other metallic connections to the mains. 


SOUND DETECTORS. 


Another form of leak-locator is а sound- 
producing instrument that does not require 
direct contact with the pipe. A very deli- 
cate sound-detector is set up on a 4-legged 
brass table which rests on the surface of the 
ground, and is protected from air currents 
by placing a box over it. The vibrations set 
up in the detector are converted to electric 
waves, which are transmitted through an 
amplifier to a very sensitive telephone- 
receiver. The instrument is so sensitive that 
it will detect the sound of a leak through 
the pavement and the ground at the ordinary 
depths to which waterpipes are buried. 

The phenomenon of water-hammer is useful 
in locating a leak in a waterpipe. It is well 
known that if a valve in a pipe-line is closed 
quickly a pressure is set up in the pipe. This 
pressure is called water-hammer. 1t differs 
from the effect caused by a blow in that the 
pressure is maintained for some time. А 
wave of high pressure travels from the valve 
up the pipe to a point of relief, and а wave 
of low pressure then returna to the starting- 

oint of the valve. The pressure at the valve 

uctuates above and below normal until the 
disturbance has become stilled by the friction 
of its passage through the pipe, and the pres- 
sure returns to normal. Intermediate dis- 
charges between the valve and the point of 
relief will cause fluctuations in the pressure 
at the valve after the water-hammer has been 


created. 


The speed at which the wave travels ie 


affected by the diameter of the pipe, its 
material, and other factors, and varies be- 
tween 5,600 and 4,200 ft. per second. In the 
application of this phenomenon to the loca- 
tion of a leak, the approximate location of 
the leak should be determined and the line of 
pipe on which the leak is located should be 
isolated by the closing of valves so that it 
is connected to only one large service main, 
preferably much larger than the pipe in 
question. 
EMPLOYING WATER. 


It may be necessary to shut off service con- 
nections or to apply the method at night 
when the service pipes are not drawing 
water. A quick shutting off valve is attached 
to a hydrant eo located that the leak is be- 
tween 16 and the water main. Тһе distance 
from the hydrant to the connecting main 
along the pipe line should be measured accu- 
rately. A delicate recording pressure gauge 
is attached to another nozzle on the hydrant. 
The dial of this gauge is evolved by clock 
work. Time is recorded by the vibrations 
of a tuning fork. 


After the instruments are connected, the| THE 


valve is opened and water allowed to flow 
from the hydrant. The valve is then closed 
suddenly. On the closing of the valve, the 
pressure line on the diagram will jump up. 
The pressure will remain at this height until 
a slightly relieving wave has returned from 
the point of the leak, when it will drop a 
little. The pressure will then remain con- 
stant until a low pressure wave has returned 
from the point of relief. The exact loca- 
tion of the leak is then determined by pro- 
portional distances from the diagram. 


CHEMICAL METHOD. 


A method requiring the use of chemicals 
was suggested by T. J. Hoxie in the Journal 
of the New England Waterworks Associa- 
tion, Vol. 27, page 307. The leak is located 
tentatively within а certain section of pipe, 
which is then isolated as in the preceding 
method. Tt is essential that all service con- 
nections be closed. A corporation cock is 
tapped into the main somewhere above the 
leak. To this is connected a 6 or 8-in. length 
of 2 or 3-in. pipe and a valve. Two or three 
pounds of caustic soda are inserted in the 
tube, the large valve closed, and the time 
of opening of the corporation cock noted. 
Samples are collected at various points along 
the line, and tested for alkalinity with 
phenolphthalein. As soon as the alkalinity 
18 found at any one point it indicates that 
there is а leak beyond that point, because 
the flow created by the leak has carried the 
chemical down. Finally, a point will be 
reached where the alkalinity does not appear. 
The indication is that the leak is somewhere 
between this point and the point at which 
it was last found. Water is withdrawn at 
the point at which the alkalinity has not ap- 
peared. and the quantity withdrawn before 
the alkalinity does appear is carefully mea- 
sured. ‘This quantity, divided by the volume 
per unit length of the pipe, will give the dis- 
tance to the leak. Any number of leaks can 
be determined in this fashion. 

An ingenious method based on volumetric 
displacement was used for the location of а 
leak in a pipe line in Chicago. А piston 
was made which fitted the inside of the pipe. 
A Y-branch was inserted in the pipe line, and 
the piston was put in the pipe through this 
branch. A cable attached to the piston was 
passed through a packed joint in the plug 
closing the Y-branch. The water was then 
gently turned on in the pipe sufficiently to 
keep the piston moving. When it had reached 
the leak it stopped, and the length of the 
cable measured the distance to the leak. 

А simple method for the location of a leak 
in a submerged pipe is to dump a quantity of 
bluing in the line. The appearance of the 
bluing in the river or harbour will locate 
the position of the leak. Other equally diffi- 
cult methode may be as effective as the more 
scientific methods just described. 

If the location of the pipe line itself is 
unknown there is an instrument available 
known as the wireless pipe locator, by which 
the exact location of the pipe can be deter- 
mined. An electric circuit is made by con- 
necting two points on the pipe line by an 
electric wire, A battery and vibrator are 
put in this circuit, the vibrator serving to 
interrupt the current rapidly. An induction 
coil and a detecting coil connected to a tele- 
phone receiver are carried in the hand. When 
the induction coil held in а horizontal posi- 
tion is brought into the vibration electric 
field set up by the electric circuit through 
the pipe and wire a singing noise is heard 
in the telephone receiver. The volume of 
sound increases until directly over the pipe, 
when it ceases altogether. If the coil is 
then turned in a vertical position the loudest 
sound is heard. 


—— .. ..--- 


Mr. E. George Mawbey, city surveyor of 
Leicester, has had his salary increased Бу £300 
on his present remuneration, and £450 upon his 
pre-war salary, making the total £1,700. 

Mr. W. E. Willink, of Cunard Building. 
Liverpool, has taken into partnership Мг. 
Harold A. Dod, who has been associated with 
his late partner, Mr, Thicknesse, and himself 
in their office, with the exception of the war 
interval, since the year 1913. The title of the 
firm will remain as before—Willink and Thick- 
пеззе. 


PROSPECTIVE COMPETITOR 
METHOD OF VALUATION OF 
PROPERTY.* 


By M. Г. Вуквз, М.Ам.бос.С.Е. 
(Concluded from page 458.) 


14.—wHEN DOES “CONSTRUCTION ” END AND 
“ OPERATION "" BEGIN? 


In the determination of the competitor's 
investment to date and the commodity price 
necessary to the securing of & fair return 
thereon, a clear understanding of the physical 
and accounting procedures involved 18 
neceesary. 

The construction and development of a rail- 
road: property to the point where it is a pay 
ing going concern involves the followi 
steps : First, the inception of the project ind 
such preliminary promotion and financing as 
will permit of general investigation and in- 
corporation of the project; second, the secur- 
ing of sufficient capital to enable the pre- 
liminary and location surveys to be made and 
construction to be commenced. In most 
cases the purchase of right of way must 
slightly precede, locally, the commencement 
of construction. With the continuance of 
construction, additional capital must be 
secured. Finally, the point is reached where 
trains hauling passengers and freight are run, 
thus enabling capital to be secured from the 
sale of transportation as well as from the 
issuance of stocks and bonds. 

With the beginning of construction, the 
processes of solidification, seasoning, and 
deterioration commence, and these processes 
increase in rapidity of action with the com- 
mencement of train service, thus necessitat- 
ing expenditures for maintenance of the pro- 
perty already created; embankments settle: 
and are partly destroyed through the 
action of the elements; grasses, etc., begin 
to cover the exposed surfaces; decay and 
wear begin to produce the neceseity for later 
replacement. leanwhile, construction con- 
tinues; expenditures for operation ала 
maintenance increase, and the density of 
train service and of traffic increases. | 

A time finally comes when it is arbitrarily 
stated that construction has been completed 
and that operation of the property has com- 
menced. The failure to recognise that this 
dividing line is an absolutely arbitrary one, 
adopted merely for the purpose of Tacilitat- 
ing organisation matters, including the ap- 
plication of certain accounting rules, and 
having no relation whatever either to the cost 
or to the value of the property, ledds to con- 
fusion in connection with valuation. ‘The 
continuance of construction which, оп 
ordinary railroads; never actually comes to 
a state of completion, із now called ''addi- 
tions and betterments ’’; in some cases it is 
called ** maintenance." In ordinary account- 
ing rules, there is considered to be a great 
distinction between construction, additions 
and betterments, operation and maintenance, 
and ‘‘ depreciation." For valuation purposes 
much confusion is avoided if all these terms 
are entirely disregarded and if, in their stead, 
the receipts and expenditures necessary to 
the full development of the property are 
directly considered without first subjecting 
them to such misleading classification. In 
this wav the arbitrarily established dividing 
line between receipts, depending on their 
sources, and between costs, depending on the 
instruments used in producing the same, is 
made unnecessary. 


15.—AS OF WHAT DATE SHOULD THE VALUATION 
BE MADE, AND WHAT ARE “NORMAL PRICES ”” 
AS OF THE DATE OF VALUATION ? 


For practical use. the fair value of a pro- 
perty which must be used is that as of the 
date or period of use. Thus, for use 1n con- 
demnation, it must be the fair value of the 
property as of the date of condemnation. | 

For use in the regulation of rates, it 18 
necessary to bear in mind that it is un- 
desirable to make frequent modification of 


* This paper was not presented for discussion at &ny 
meeting of the American Society of Engineers, but 
written communications on the subject are invited for 
subsequent publication in Proceedings, and with the 
paper in Transactions, We reproduce the main por- 
tion, because, although conditions here may differ in 
details, it cannot but interest surveyors and valuers 
here at the present time to study the conclusions 
arrived at by a leading American authority. 
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rates, but that, on the contrary, thev should 
be determined so as to be fair, on the 
average, over a considerable period of time. 
This necessitates the drawing of conclusions 
as to the probable average conditions as to 
prices, etc., which will exist during such 
future period. Тһе unit prices most satis- 
factory to be used for valuation for such pur- 
pose are those which, it is considered, will 
probably be a fair average of the prices over 
such future period. ‘lhe only method of 
estimating probable future conditions 18 
through the study of the past conditions; 
therefore, the ascertainment of average unit 
prices year by year over a considerable period 
of the past is necessary. In determining the 
-average unit price for a given period of the 
past, actual sales furnish the basis. Іпаз- 
much as these eales vary greatly in quantity, 
it is necessary that the average used be a 
weighted average and not merely an arith- 
metical average. 


Normal price as of a given date may be 
-defined as being the market price as of that 
‚date, assuming business conditions to be 
normal and not under the influence of undue 
optimism or pessimism as to the future. 


16.—HOW CAN VALUATION BE KEPT UP TO DATE 
FOR RATE REGULATION PURPOSES? 


It muet be borne in mind that valuation is 
‘not and cannot be made an exact scien:e; 
neither is there any practical necessity that 
it should be so. The true measure of the 
value of a property, as has alreadv Leen 
stated several times, is its profitableness, pre- 
sent and prospective, actual and anticipated. 
Evidently, prospective and anticipated prorit- 
ableness in themselves can be estimated only 
.approximately, and yet, in nearly all com- 
mercial transactions, it iz the future prospect 
rather than the present fact which determines 
the investor's conclusions as to present value. 


Having determined, with such reasonable 
accuracy as may be, the present value oi 8 
piece of property (future prospects being one 
of the vital consideratione), the most im- 
portant factors which, in the future, will 
bring about a modification of such estimated 
value are the appreciation and depreciation 
in the value of land owned or used, like 
fluctuation in the prices of labour and 
material such as have already entered in the 
construction of the property, the invention of 
improved methods of construction ; additions 
апа betterments necessary to the growth 
of the business will add quantities to those 
existing as of the date of alua- 
tion; and property abandoned on account of 
obsolescence, etc., will reduce the valuation 
quantities. All these changes over a reason- 
able period of years, together with their 
effect on the future profitableness of the pro- 
perty, are considered in arriving at the 
original valuation; further, it ie greatly to 
the interest of the public to avoid frequent 
fluctuations in commodity prices (freight and 
passenger rates, etc.). Picuimablie there- 
fore, the fair rates established at the time of 
the valuation (which rates are based, not on 
the conditions as of the instant of valuation 
only, but on proepective conditions as well) 
will be fair for à coneiderable period of time 
thereafter. Fluctuations due to additions 
and betterments and to abandoned property 
can be taken care of with considerable 
accuracy by the application of ordinary ac- 
counting methods. "Variation іп the fair 
value due to fluctuation in unit prices of 
labour and material can probablv only be 
dealt with either bv a new valuation from 
time to time, ог by the keeping of a suitable 
index number such as that maintained by 
Bradstreet's. the London “ Economist," and 
‘others, but adopticg a base arranged to re- 
present the more important kinds of labour 
and material used in railway construction in 
their proper proportions, and using the fluc- 
tuations of thia index for the purpose. from 
time to time. of applving percentage correc- 
tions to the original fair value. Fluctuations 
in land value could probably onlv be allowed 
lor through the occasional making of re-ap- 
praisals of selected properties and through 
the application of 3 percentage correction to 
all the land values. 

A percentage correction applied in such 
manner to the original valuation, although 
<rude, would still probably greatly extend 


the period of serviceability of the original 
valuation. | 
17.—COMPARISON OF THE COST-OF-REPRODUC- 

TION METHOD WITH THE PROSPECIIVE COM- 

PETITOR METHOD OF VALUATION. 

1.—Land Values.—The competitor method 
assumes that, іп the construction of из pro- 
perty, the competitor will be obliged to pur- 
chase land having the same present ordinary 
values and being subdivided in the same 
manner as similar lands adjoining the pro- 
perty under valuation as of tne date of vaiua- 
tion. This avoids the absurdity, pointed out 
by Justice Hughes in the Minnesota Rate 
Саве, of assuming that the railroad producing 
much of the value of the land is non-existent, 
but that the land retains its full value. 
Presumably, it might be claimed that the 
competitor, in entering a town, would select 
& location for its line and for its terminals 
which would cost less per acre than the lands 
adjoining the property under valuation. The 
answer 18 that it is fair to presume that the 
original railroad located Ив line in such 
manner as to шаКе the cost of land plus the 
cost of grading and other improvements a 
minimum, considering the value of the loca- 
tion with reference to convenience of access 
for traffic. Тһе adoption of a different 
location would mean different grading quan- 
tities and also the estimating in terms of 
earning power of the difference of attractive- 
nese of the two locations. This would involve 
such excessive complications as to make the 
problem practically unsolvable. The fair 
presumption is that the original line secured 
the best available location, cost considered, 
and that any other location would cost more 
or would be worth at least proportionally 
less. In practical operation and in results 
obtained, the two methods are identical, as 
to land. The competitor method is logical 
whereas the other is not. 

2.—Present or Past Conditions.—By the 
competitor method, all questions ав to 
whether present or past conditions apply in 
making ihe estimate are solved without diffi- 
culty. The reproduction theory affords no 
positive clue as to whether present or past 
conditions should be considered in individual 
cases, and there is much present controversy 
over this point. 

3.—Construction Period.—The reproduc- 
tion theory involves the reproduction of the 
property, as it is to-day, in one operation; 
thus, a four-track railroad would be repro- 
duced as such absolutely regardless of the 
fact that no railroad, either the original 
occupant of the territory or a later com- 
petitor, ever is built in such a manner. The 
competitor theory calls for a gradual con- 
struction and development of the competitor 
at a rate dependent on rate of growth of 
traffic in the community and is, therefore, 
consistent with the invariable facts of such 
industrial development. 

4.—Going Concern Value. and Cost of De- 
velopment of Earning Power.—The reproduc- 
tion theory admittedly carries the process of 
estimating value only to the point where the 
property has prepared to become а going 
concern but has not taken that step. This 
leaves an element of value called by the 
Courts ‘‘ going concern value’ to be ascer- 
tained by some succeeding process. Мо pro- 
cess departing greatly from clairvoyance has 
yet been devised. "The competitor theory 
provides for the estimating of the cost of 
the development of the traffic on a basis 
readilv applied in practice and governed by 
the application of simple principles to easily 
ascertainable facts. 


i SUMMARY. 

The Prospective Competitor Method of 
valuation of property subject to competition 
is dependent for its successful use on the 
proper selection of two items, for neither 
of which the method provides a determina- 
tion which, in its last analysis, does not 
depend on the judgment of the user. These 
two items are : (1) the earning power which 
the competitor is assumed to have at the 
commencement. of normal operation (say, the 
second vear of operation in the case of а 
railroad); and (2) the rate of increase of 
earning power. 

Inasmuch as the public does not under. 
write the cost of abnormal errors of judg- 


é 


ment, among which may be classed the in- 
ception of an enterprise where there is not 
yei a normal public demand for the pro- 
duct, and inasmuch as, consequently, the 
owner of the property is entitled to reward 
where exceptionaliy good judgment has been 
used, it is evident that these two items 
must be selected so that they represent 
normal or average conditions rather than 
those actually confronting the property 
under valuation. 

With reference to the rate of increase of 
earning power, the problem is comparatively 
simple. inasmuch as the average rate of 
growth of eaming power of a given industry 
in a competitive district is readily ascertain- 
able. 

There are several points of view from 
which the consideration of the earning 
power to be assumed for the first ncrmal 
year of operation can be considered. First, 
we may consider past history. What was 
the earning power of the first year of actual 
enterprises of the character under considera- 
tion? The objection to using these data is 
that the earning power awaiting one enter- 
prise might be satisfactory and yet might 
be entirely unsatisfactory for a different 
enterprise requiring a greater initial outlay. 

A second point of view is that which con. 
siders the normal character of capitalisation 
of enterprises. The early expenditures for 
construction, etc., must be borne by the 
owners. After construction has proceeded 
so far that there is a property having a 
considerable tangible value, then it is poe- 
sible for the owner to seek financial assist- 
ance, through  mortgaging his property; 
especially is this true if a definite earning 
power has been developed. If, therefore, 
the initial earning power of the competitor 
is sufficient to pay operating expenses plus 
interest on one-half the cost to that date, 
a definite basis will be established for 
securing additional capital through a bond 
issue equal to one-half the cost to such date. 

To illustrate : The original cost to the end 
of the second уеаг of operation of the Vir- 
ginian Railway's "competitor" was about 
$56.000.000. Interest at 6 per cent. on one- 
half this sum is $1,680.000. Operating ex- 
penses for the second vear are estimated to 
be 32,800,000, the sum of the two items 
being $4,480,000 as against the $3.671.224 
gross earnings actually earned -by the Vir. 
ginian Railway during its second vear of 
operation (at rates apparentlv much too low). 

The history of five other pronerties shows 
a second-year gross of from 3.300 to $9.600 
ner mile of road. that. of the Virginian Rail- 
way being about 24.600 ner mile. 


------->«эее-<------ 


Sir Edwin Lutvens, the architect of the 
Whitehall Cenotaph, has visited Hove and 
advised the corporation to choose the centre 
of Grand Avenue as the site for the war 
memorial. 


An equestrian statue of the late Field-Mar- 
shal Viscount Wolseley, designed by Sir 
Wiliam | Goscombe John. R.A., has been 


erected on the Horse Guards Parade, and will 
be unveiled hy the Duke of Connaught on 
Friday next. at 11.50 a.m. 

In connection with the establishment of a 
Jewish National Home in Palestine, a company 
has been founded under the name of Haboneh 
(Anglo-Palestine Building Company). Limited, 
with capital of £200,000 divided into 8.000 
shares of £25 each.with the object of providing 
Palestine with model houses. 

In the competition for the war memorial 
at the Cottage Hospital. Park Road, Hornsey, 
Mr. John Austir Dempster, High Street House, 
Lancaster; Mr. Robert Love, 60. Belsize Road, 
N.W.6; and Mr. William C. Porte, 185. Spring- 
field Road, Belfast. have been awarded respec- 
tively the premiuma of thirty guineas, twenty 
guineas, and ten guineas. 

The Alhambra Picture House, Ltd., of Hud- 
dersfiold. last Friday obtained. in the King's 
Bench Division. a rule requiring the Tribunal 
under the Act dealing with “ luxury" building 
to rehear their appeal against the decision of 
the Town Council prohibiting the erection of a 
picture house. They oontended that the Tri- 
bunal had confirmed the Council's decision with 
undue haste and without calling for other than 
documentary evidence. 
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some English Saints to illustrate “Ош Lord] | PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE | 
Jesus Christ with His Saints." (1 Thess., SOCIETIES. 

5,15). 1, Our Lord; 2, St. Augustine of Can-| ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ ASSISTANTS’ 
terbury; 5, St. Wilfred of York; 4, St. | PROFESSIONAL UNION.—A general meeting of 
Oswald, К. and M. ; 5. St. Edward the Con- | the London members of the above union will 
fessor. Side altar—subject, historic group of|bo held at 6.30 p.m. on "Thursday, June 24. 
the incarnation to illustrate ‘ The Lord was|at Caxton Hall, Westminster, to elect a com- 
made Flesh, and dwelt among us. (St. John, | mittee to govern the affairs of the newly- 
1, 14). 1, Our Lord in His Mother's arms; | formed London Division, which wil com- 
2, St. Anne; 3, St. Joseph; 4, St. Elizabeth ; | prise the Metropolitan and City Police areas, 
5, The Archangel Gabriel. the county borough of Croydon, and the 


— ——— же county of Middlesex. An account of the 


National Convention will be given by the 
SPIRAL STAIRWAY MADE OF РВВ hon. general secretary, and an address by the 
CAST CONCRETE MEMBERS. union's first president, Mr. А. J. Fenty, 
In the new Welland Canal locks a moor- Lic.R.LB.A. N on-members are cordially in- 
ing gallery runs longitudinally through the vited. 
lock wall for its full length at an elevation| DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL 
about 30 ft. below the of the well. 


SocrETY.— The annual meeting of this society, 
Through openings into the lock from this 


which embraces Devon and Cornwall, was 
gallery boats are moored during the locking| held on Saturday, Juno 12, at the Atheneum, 
operations, and as the water rises the lines 


Plymouth. The chair was taken by tho pre- 
are cast off of the bollards and the men sident, Mr. Lewes Tonar, Exeter. The annua] 
up through stairways to the top of the lock. 


Building Intelligence. 


Coventry.—The Duke of York opened the 
new Council Room at Coventry on Friday 
last, using a silver key presented by 
the architect, Mr. H. W. Simister. The 
foundation-stone of the new municipal build- 
ings was laid in 1915, and although the 
building had been so far completed as to 
enable the officials to move in, the council 
chamber has only been finished within the 

ast fortnight The council house has а 
rontage to Earl Street of 260 ft., is faced 
with Runcorn stone, and has roofs of Cots- 
wold stone. A feature of the elevation is the 
heraldic carvings, which include the blazons 
of many historical characters connected with 
the municipal life of Coventry from the time 
of Edw the Confessor to the sixteenth 
century. The stained glass in the staircase 
windows includes depictions of the coats of 
arms of the ancient trade guilds and com- 
panies which played a striking part in the 
city’s medieval life. The council chamber 
has a lofty vaulted ceiling, stained glass win- 
dows and elaborate carvings. It is furnished 
in English oak, carved in a Somerset village 
by a Guild of Carvers, under the direction 
of Mr. Henry Wilson, president of the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition Society. The munici- 
pal buildings were erected after a competi- 
tion in which the premiums were awarded to 
(1) Messrs. Garrat, Simister, Buckland and 
Farmer, of Birmingham, subsequently 
appointed architects of the building; (2) 
Messrs, Couch and Barnard, 82, Victoria 
Street, S.W.; and (3) Mr. H. J. Rowse, of 
` Great Crosby, Liverpool. We gave illustra- 

tions of all three designs in our issue of 
April 28, 1911, and reviewed the competition 
on page 585 of the same number, when we 
said the extremely awkward site had been 
dealt well with by the successful competitors’ 
compact and economical planning. 


Sr. Ivrs.— Yesterday week the Bishop of 
Ely re-opened the restored Parish Church of 
АЙ Saints’, St. Ives which for over two years 
has been undergoing repairs after the aero- 
plane disaster on March 25, 1918, which 
toppled the spire through the roof of the 
church. On that evening a British aeroplane 
rising from an adjacent meadow crashed into 
the spire, which was rebuilt as recently as 
forty-five years ago—with the result, not only 
that the young pilot was killed instantly, but 
half the spire was cut off and fell upon the 
western roofs of the church, the timbers being 


report was presented by the hon. secretary, and 
this, together with the balance-sheet, was 
read and adopted. The president delivered 
his address, and a cordial vote of thanks was 
proposed by Mr. A. S. Parker and seconded 
by Mr. James Jerman for his address and 
able conduct in the chair during the presi- 
dency. The following officers and council: 
were elected for tho ensuing year :—Mr. An- 
stis George Bewes, A.R.T.B.A., President; 
Messrs. Jas. Crocker, F.R.I.B.A., and А. S. 
Parker, F.R.I.B.A., Vice-Presidents; Mr. 
Dobell. Hon. Treasurer; Mr. Allen Pinn, 
'A.R.LB.A., Hon. Secretary; Мг. А. В. Hol- 
man, A.R.LB.A., Deputy Secretary; Mr. 
Lewes Tonar, F.R.I.B.A., Exeter; Mr. Rus- 
sell Corfield, A.R.I.B.A., Falmouth; and 
Mr. B. Priestley Shires, F.R.I.B.A., Plv- 
mouth, members of the Council. Messrs. F. 
Jerman and Mr. B. Palmer were elected as 
associate 'members. The acting secretary 
was thanked for his services. 


— @@— — 


Sir George Frampton, R.A., the eculptor of 
the Nurse Cavell Memorial, has just been 
elected a member of the Corps Académique, 
Antwerp, in the place of Rodin. 4 

Mr. Jacob Epstein is at present in Italy seek- 
ing marble at more reason prices 
than obtainable here, and, concurrently, relief 
from neutritis, from which we regret to hear he 
still suffers eeverely, the result of his Army 
service. 

Mr. Anthony George Lyster, formerly of Gis- 
burne, Princes Park, Liverpool, late of Glou- 
cester Gate, Regent's Park, N.W., civil engi- 


crushed and splintered. About forty seats : neer, a former President of the Institute of 
in the north aisle were destroyed, and damage Details of narrow precast concrete stairway ‘Civil Engineers consulting engineer to the 
was also done to the lead sills of the clerestory for Welland Canal lock wall. M cks and Harbour Board, has left 
windows, etc. Although the church was in- £16,705. * 
“I have known many ts, etc., fall 


sured for £14,000 against war risks, the 
Government Insurance Department would 
only recognise zerp up to about £3,200— 
the estimated cost repairing the damage 
directly attributable to the accident. But the 
whole roof was in a bad condition prior to the 
occurrence, and the church authorities had to 
decide whether they would a patching 
scheme or efiect a restoration which must be- 
come necessary in any event very shortly. It 
was decided to adopt the big scheme, and 
three entirely new roofs have been provided 
for the nave. The spire still remains to be 
re-built, and therefore a very considerable 
amount of money has still to be raised. In 
addition to the roofs, the oak seating has 
been repaired where aged, the stone 
coping of the nave and aisles has been re- 
newed, the lead of the sills of the clerestory 
windows has been relaid, and the north and 
south porches have also been repaired. The 
gilded statue of St. Mary Magdalene on one of 
the pillars of the north aisle, which was the 
only. one of many statues which suffered 


These stairways for the larger part of the 
30-ft. depth have been built in spiral form 
of pre-cast concrete members, according to 
the details shown іп the accompanying 
drawing from Zngineering News-Record. 

In building the lock a cylindrical opening | 
B ft. in diameter is left from the mooring 
gallery floor to the lock-wall top. With the 
exception of the lower 6 ft., which is in 
cin grs stairway, the whole staircase is in 
spiral form rising around a central concrete 
column made up of pre-cast hollow cylinders 
with each step a pre-cast concrete piece 
орин a tread and the next higher riser. 

The supporting cylinder blocks are each 
9 ft. in outside diameter with 3-in. walls 
74 in. high, reinforced with No. 15 gauge 
chicken wire. A radial opening is left in 
the wall of this annular ring of sufficient 
size to admit the stair unit. "This stair unit, 
as shown on the detail, is sector sh 
with the riser protruding 9 in. on top of the 
first and turned radially in a horizontal plane 
just sufficient to place the opening in the 


owing to the air raids. Хо doubt the vibra- 
tion of the guns may have loosened them, but 
why they should remain up for two years after- 
wards, and then fall, 1 can't explain," said the 
district surveyor at an Islington inquest last 
Saturday on Frederick Walter Birtles, 20, who 
waa killed by a fall of coping. í 

Mr. W. P. Robinson, B.Sc., A.M. Inst.C.E., 
one of thẹ county surveyors to the Devon 
County Council, has been appointed county 
surveyor to the Surrey County Council at a 
commencing salary of 81,200 per annum. The 
other candidates in the final list were Major 
A. H. Hamer (deputy borough surveyor, Stock- 
port) and Messrs. В. H. Clucas (borough 
engineer, Hammersmith), and D. H. Brown 
(deputy county surveyor, Durham). 572 

There are at present seventy-five houses in 
course of erection at Rochdale of which 
seventy-two are under the State-aided housing 
scheme. The number of houses certified during 
the last twenty years shows how great has 
the slump in house building during the war :— 
Yearending Houses Year ending Houses 
March 31. certified. March 31. certified. 

. 59. 


damage, has been restored and regilded. The roper osition to engage the next higher 1901 . 5 aña ЗӨМ .. 247 
4otal cost up to the present is £6,000, and ласа е The вад. is erected іп Я hie 1900 .. 349 ...... ers v > 
£200 is in hand towards the cost of re-build- | manner in successive units clear around the er en ee 1914 991 
ing the spire, which is estimated to cost| double turn to the top of the lock wall. 3506 EN 1915 129 
£1,200. The re-hanging of the bells will cost | After all the units are placed the openin 1906 ЖК nc 1910 96 
another £800, «o that from the present|in the cylindrical block support is filled 1907 aia 1917 17 
another £1,800 is required. An interesting | with mass concrete. 1908 a HIA y. 3 
feature of the re-opened church is the reredos| In addition to the pre-cast pieces for the 1909 99: ae 1919 1 
which the vicar has presented. The design [spiral stair unit, а pre-cast tread 121 in. 1910 871 ...... 1920 1 


wide and 13 in. deep is made for the straight 


embraces the principal altar, in the chancel ; | 
approach section to the spiral staircase. 


subject, historical group of Our Lord and 
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stitious abuse. The figure proposed, “ with Borough. extension proposals submitted by Ney, 
the fallen head and the closed eye," was castle-under-Lyne and Stoke-on-Trent Corpora. 
associated with і tions. 
At a cost of £35,900, the London County 
il are purchasing 1,225 acres for the 
settlement of ex-servico men on the Cobham 
Hall estate, Chalk, near Gravesend. 
Suffering from severe injuries caused by fall. 
ing from the top window of his offices in Ilford, 


Mr. William Rothenstein, the artist, and 
Professor of Civio Art at Sheffield ¿University 


repudiated by the Church of England. 


The thirty-eighth annual issue of “ The Em- 
ire Directory of Local Authorities and 
Officials. and Year Book of Municipal En- 
gineering and the Sanitary Record " (Sani- 
tary Publishing Co., Ltd., 8, Breams Build- 


* 


ings, E.C., "в. 6d.), is as trustworthy, com- 


Augustus Spencer, who has held that dual 
Position for twenty years. Prof. Rothenstein 


The Government was defeated in Standing 
Committee of the House of Commons on Tues- 
day on a proposal to include business premises 
in the Rents Restriction ВШ. Dr. Addison re- 
sisted the proposal, but it was oarried by 15 
votes to 12. 


seas Dominions are given, with the names of 
all their officials, 4 diary and trade direc- 


A committee on smoke abatement, sitting 

he Mini th, h | | 

at the Ministry of Heal , has agreed upon ee was explained that е 
course was being taken in consequence of the 
losses incurred on the farm for many years past, 


The French Prix National has been awarded 
to M, Paul Dardé, а young eculptor who began 
life as a shepherd boy in the Cevennes Мош- 
tains, for a symbolio piece entitled “ Eternal 
Grief." Even more striking is said to be 8 
gigantic conception, “ The Faun,” which Derdé 
is also exhibiting, 

Local experiments are being carried out at 

ancouver in the building of houses from 


Hall, Cambridge, Magdalen College, Oxf , 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York, the 
National Gallery, Melbourne, ang the 
Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 


To-morrow the members of the British 
Archeological Association and the London and 
Middlesex Archeological Society wil] visit the 


Norman, F.S.A. 2.40 p-m., St. Clement, both of local authorities and of private 


builders. The committee also recommends 
the strengthening of the law against air ро]- 
lution generally. 


the cost wil be 6 cents а foot, in place of a 
T.D., J.P. 3.30 p.m., St. Michael, Corn. 
hill. Speaker, Sir Ed ward W. Brabrook, 
C.B., Dir.S.A. 4 p-m., St. Mary, Woolnoth. 
Speakers, Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., C.B., 
-В.А., and Mr. A. В. Powys, A.R.LB. A 
(Secretary of the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildin gs). 


struction. The material 1s reported to be vory 
durable and to take a high polish. 


The presentation of the R.LB.A. Royal 
Gold Medal. originally fixed for Monday, June 
21, has been postponed till later in the year, 
when it is hoped that M. Girault will be present 
to receive the medal in person. The new date 
cannot yet be fixed, but full notice will be 
given as soon as definite arrangements aro made. 


The decision of Mr. Justice Darling that a 


FRENCH MEMORIAL TO Evita CAVELL.—In the 


ulleries Gardens last Saturday the monument 


Ani 
into the cause of the death of Francis Walter ech. and represents the body of the dead 


heroine, upon whose limbs rests a heavy helmet, 
the emblem of Prussian tyranny. In the name 
of the Matin, M. Stéphanie Lauzanne declared 


Mr. Henrv Lovegrove, F.S.L, А.В.Т.В.А., 
that even more deeply than this monument was 


for thirty-three years district Surveyor, stated 
that on Monday, June 7, he was called by a 
police telegram to St. Paul's Road, High- 

ury, where he found that the main cornices 


was affirmed on Tuesday by the Court of Appeal 
—Lords Justices Bankes, Warrington, and 
HR (Hill and Others v. Kirshenstein and 
others, 


The “ Semeuse,” familiar on French postage- 
stamps as well as on the silver coinage, is shortly 
to be supplanted as far ag Postage-stamps are 


by artists to the Ministry of Fine Arts, all of 
which illustrates the military victory of France 
ій se historical mission of France in the 
wor 


The London County Counoil site of 252 acres 
at Belingham, in the Borough of Lewisham, 
has been laid out for the erection of 2,055 
working-class homes. Fifty-two acres have been 
allocated for the erection of other than working- 
class dwellings, and 254 acres are to be devoted 
to market gardens or allotments. A tender oi 
Belo-Belo, in German Fast Africa, in January, £2,700,000 has been submitted to the Council. 


1917, fighting the Germans, Frederick Cour, At the North London Police Court last Satur- 
tenay Selous found a fitting end to his long| day the first prosecution in London under the 
life of adventure in Africa, Equally fitting was Act which makes jt illegal for houses ad ted 
the seleotion of a gallery In the Natural His. for dwellings to be used as workshops without 
tory Museum at South Kensington as tho place | the consent of the London Count Council came 
or a memorial to him in his native land The | before Mr. Forbes Lankester. The defendant 
memorial which was unveiled on June 10 bv| was Myer Simbolist, a cabinet maker, of 

iscount Grey of Fallodon. takes the form of Clarissa Street, Shoreditch. Mr. Forbes Lan- 
а bust in bas-relief, and is the work of Mr.| kester imposed a fine of 40s. 


At last week's meeting of the Cabinet?e Sub- 
Committee on tho building programme the esti- 
mates of the Ministry of Labour for provincial 
buildings were reduced from £529,800 to 
£385,300. The whole scheme for building at 
Birmingham is dropped, and £15,000 saved. The 


in tho areas, the larger portion over the rail- 


Ings on to the street pavement. ‚ Тһе houses Fre nbted our Allies to erect this memorial. 


appeal. Sbe was not distinguished in her hos. 
pital career from the multitude of good women 
who devote their lives to the care of the sick 
oor. She was just a good type of a London 

ospital nurse. “The crisis of her fate and the 


which, it is possible, shook the cornice, which 
Was very massive and of great projection 
with only a small portion of brickwork to'tail 
it down. Verdict—Accidental death. 


The Council of the Royal Institute of 


THE Serovs MEMORIAL.—When he fell at 
British chitects has been requested to hold 


Section 5 of the Housing Act of 1919. Build. 
ing owners, architects, and others engaged 
in building operations are asked to furnish 
the Secretary of the R.LB.A., 9, Conduit 
Street, УУЛ! with information in writing 
аз soon as possible as to: Buildings which 
have been stopped during progress ; buildings 
as to which warning notices have been issued ; 
buildings which have been prohibited from 
starting under the folowing heads: The 
rature of the building so stopped: the cost 
of such building: the approximate number 
of men employed in the various trades on 
such buildings. Any information as to 
buildings which have been allowed to pro- 
ceed, subject to the substitution of other 
materials for those originally intended. 


In the Consistory Court of Liverpool the 
Chancellor (Mr. H. C. Dowdall, K.C.) de. 
livered a considered ; : 
refusing a faculty for the erection of à war 
memorial, with a crucifix, at the Church of 
5t. Luke, Southport. He said that an image 
was illegal in the Church of England if, by 
its character in external aspect and sur- 
roundinzs, it was specifically associated with 
practices which were condemned by the 


two vears of age. Mr. Colton executed. the 
Royal Artillery memorial in the Mall, the 
memorial fountain in Hyde Park, and many 
other works, and he was Professor of Sculpture 
ав the Rova] Academy for five vears. The 
granıte from which ¡+ has been formed came 
from the Matopno Hills, the burial-place of 


| : cost of the buildings saved. They are 
Cecil Rhodes and Sir Starr Jameson. It was 


“ luxuries " of the most needlesa sort. 


Africa in recognition of the famous traveller’s 
Services to the Union in the pioneer work of 
opening up South Africa. 'The inscription on 
the monument was: “Captain Frederick С. 
Salons, D.S.O.. hunter, explorer and naturalist, 
Born 1851. Killed in action at Belo-Belo, 
German East Africa, January 4, 1917.” 


sitting on Tuesday as the Production Committee 

to adjudicate upon applications concerning 

luxury building. Мг. Siward James, who pre- 

sided, informed each Set of applicants that the 

reason why they were summoned before | the 

T» sub-committee was that the Housing Committee 

needed 269 bricklayers for jobs in hand, and 

Since the war 4] per cent. more electricity were deficient of 117, or 43 per cent. of the total 
has been used in the City of London. sequired. 


` 
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Currente Calamo. 


The Architectural Association “ Brown 
Book" for 1920, which includes the Re- 
ports for the Sessions 1917-1918 and 1918- 


| | | 1919, is restored, and more, to its old size, 


1 


мі 


27 members of the profession. 


س 


ate 


and contains full particulars of all the 
activities of the Association, which are 
being steadily developed, and a complete 
programme of the Session for 1920-21. 
We hope every reader not already a 
member will get a copy and make haste 
to join. No other institution offers the 
same advantages, especially to the junior 
It is pre- 
eminently the School of Architecture, and 
ensures for every student not only the best 
education he can procure, but the com- 
radeship of the men who will win fame— 
and we trust fortune as well—in the next 
generation. It includes an excellent 
Athletic Club, which covers all the healthy 
eports in which young men delight, and 
in which they can join in good company, 
and with the certainty of finding com- 
petitors worthy of their mettle. There are 
many other ’' amenities which should in- 
duce provincial young architects to' join. 
They will save the subscription many 
times during their visits to London. There 
is the best lunch at the price to be had 
at the Club, and other social amenities 
which will make the visitor more at home 
than he can find himself outside his 
home circle. And, not least, if last, in the 
lung lists of members and part officers 
since 1847 he will find the names of every 
architect of repute, and in the eclat with 
which they have invested the “А.А.” he 
will find the best guarantee of help and 
encouragement to add hisown.name thereto 
in the coming days of success, and whole- 
same sympathy. 


For the present. a national lock-out of 
carpenters and builders—ard, probably 
all other sections of the building trade— 
has been averted—perhaps we had better 
ғау postponed, by the firmness of the Eng- 
lish Master Builders. The crisis arose 
as the result of the action ef the Amal- 
samated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners, which a few weeks ago gave 
notice withdrawing their members from 
Scottish building firms, in order to en- 
force a new wage demand. The Scottish 
Inilding trade employers are not as a body 
federated with the National Building 
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Trade Employers! Federation, and all 
wage applications are discussed by a Joint 
Wages Committee, but the great firm of 
public works contractors (Sir Robert 
M’Alpine and Sons) are members of the 
Employers’ Federation, and the Car- 
penters’ and Joiners’ Society called out 
all their members from Messrs. M'AI- 
pine's works in sympathy with the de- 
cision of their Scottish branches When 
the Conciliation Board for the Building 
Trade. met last week a request was made 
for the withdrawal of the notices tendered 
in respect of the firm of Messrs. M’ Alpine. 
The Amalgamated Society refused to do 
this, and the master builders promptly 
decided to'adjourn the Board until the 
notices were withdrawn. The leaders of 
the National Federation of Building 
Trade Operatives realised that the posi- 
tion was awkward, and Mr. Hicks, the 
president, and Mr. H. Bradshaw, the 
secretary, had a conference on the matter 
with the Executive of the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners at its 
headquarters in Manchester on Monday, 
and in the end the Executive agreed to 
withdraw the notices affecting the opera- 
tives in England. The national crisis is 
thus for the present removed, though the 
dispute in Scotland continues. Our own 
conviction is that war is meant, and that 
events are following the same track as they 
did in 18598. Then, as now, a leading 
building firm was selected as the scape- 
goat. Then Mr. George Potter rode the 
high horse, blundering tactically as the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners have blundered now.. Then, as we 
traced at some length in our article on 
“<The Document” of 1859," on page 384 
of our issue of May 21 last, the London 
Master Builders recognised that union 
was their only strength in the face of a 
struggle in which it was meant to attack 
and beat them singly. We are glad that 
is seen to-day sooner than it was then. 


The Government rushed the Rent Re- 
striction Bill through the House of Com- 
mons on Monday, with the result that it 
will please neither landlords, tenants, 
nor the homeless; but, on the contrary, 
will cause friction and probably provide 
litigation all round. The man who rents 
a house wil complain that it allows the 
landlord to raise the rent as much as 40 
per cent. without undertaking repairs 
badly needed to right the decrepitude of 


Volume CXVIII. -Мо. 3416. 


` 
Strand, wW.0.2 е 
W. Elevation, section, and plans. Mr. W. 


Curtis Green, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


Semi-detached Cottages for Workmen, Surrey. View 
and plans. Messrs. A. W. 5. Cross, М.А., 
V.P.R.I.B.A., and Kenneth M. B. Cross, B.A., 
Architects. 


the war years. He finds, too, that the Bill 
provides no real guarantee that he will 
nob continue to be ejected with the excuse 
of “alternative accommodation” that. 
does not in fact accommodate. The man 
who is homeless has, little interest in the 
measure, for he knows that only by the 
building of new houses can his “case be 
really met. The business man will suffer 
by the Bill, because, unless he lives on his 
premises, he will get no good from it, 
but be left to pay what rent his landlord 
may demand. And the landlord, recog- 
nising that the measure will involve him 
in complex disputes with tenants and the 
sanitary authority as to the amount of re- 
pairs to which he is liable, will demand 
that land should be treated the same as 
any other commodity—a plea which, since 
the scrapping of the valuations of the 
1909 Budget, he may well advance. In 
the face of universal criticism the Gov- 
ernment has driven the Bill through, com-. 
promising a little here and there, but 
never adhering to one guiding principle, 
and the result will be lamentable every 
way. 


At the Birmingham Police Court last 
Friday, an important test case, the first 
of its kind in the Midlands, was brought 
forward by the Corporation, relating tp 
the question of housing accommodation. 
The Birmingham Industrial Co-Operative 
Society, Ltd., were summoned for, during 
the month of May, unlawfully, without 
the permission in writing of the local 
authority, using, otherwise than as a 
dwelling-house, as a shop and store- 
rooms, the houses. Nos. 206 and 208, 
Washwood Heath Road. The case was 
brought under the Housing (Additional 
Powers) Act, 1919. The relevant section 
says: "If any person at any time after 
the third day of December, 1919, without 
the permission in writing of the local 
authority, uses otherwise than as a 
dwelling-house any house which was at 
that date, in the opinion of the local 
authority, reasonably fit—or reasonably 
capable without reconstruction of being 
rendered fit—for human habitation," he 
shall be liable to a penalty. On behalf 
of the Corporation counsel said the ex- 
pression “ dwelling-house” meant а 
building constructed or adapted to be . 
used wholly or principaly for human 
habitation, Both houses were occupied 


by families until January last, but prior 


- cheap, 


effect, and Major К. 
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to alterations there was а shop in each 
of the houses on the ground floor. The 
Assistant Medical Officer of Health said 
it was evident that the parts which pre- 
viously were used as a dwelling-house 
could not be so used now. All the ameni- 
ties of a dwelling-house had been re- 
moved. Counsel for the defence con- 
tended that he had no case to answer. It 
was admitted by the prosecution that on 
March 18 the premises had been so al- 
iered that they would have to be altered 
back again before they would be suitable 
for human habitation. 
15 be suggested that in Мау his clients 
were using a house reasonably fit for 
human habitation? Mr. J. Р, Bridg- 
water, architect, of 147, Corporation 
Street, said the premises were originally 
designed by him principally for use as 
shops. Mr. Willison contended that ав 
the premises were constructed principally 
as a shop the matter did not come under 
the Act. The magistrates agreed with 
this view, and dismissed the summonses 
on the question of fact. 


The movement for the demolition of 
nineteen City churches is being vigorously 
opposed by the antiquaries of London and 
the Home Counties On Saturday last the 
British Archsological Association and the 
London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society made a tour of four of the threat- 
ened churches. First, to St. Magnus the 
Martyr, whose handsome tower and spire- 
let is familiar to every passenger over 
London Bridge. There has been a church 
here since, if not before, the days of the 
Conqueror. There to-day is a masterpiece 
of Wren, enslirining the remains of Miles 
Coverdale, who published the first com- 
plete translation of the Bible into Eng- 
lish, and including a reredos as fine as 
any in the City. Dr. Philip Norman de- 
Scribed all these, and proposed a resolu- 
tion condemning the suggested demolition, 
and demanding that the church be pre- 
served inviolate to posterity. Dr. Cato 
Worstold, M.P., seconded, and all present 
approved. Thence to St. Clement’s, East- 
another Wren, which, as Mr. 
Philip Johnston explained, has suffered 
under the hands of the restorer, even to 
removing the Norman axe-tooling which 
was to be seen on the base of the tower 
a few years ago. The scheme of demoli- 
tion must be condemned root and branch, 
he said, in proposing a resolution to that 
Rigg, seconding, 
hoped the proposals of ап iconoclastic 
Bishop and a vandalistic Church would 
not prevail against the forces of 
righteousness. At St. Michael, .Corn- 
hill, Sir Edward Brabrook mentioned 
that a Christian church had stood 
on that site for 865 years. Аз one 
born in the parish more than eighty years 
ago, he eloquently condemned the proposed 
destruction. At St. Mary Woolnoth, the 
last of the churches visited, Mr. A. R. 
Powys, secretary of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, spoke of 
the magnificent advantage which Nicholas 
Hawksmoor, the architect, took of the site 
at his disposal He built a church that he 
foresaw would one day stand like a ship 


How, then, could. 


breasting a sea of traffic. Mr. Powys con- 
demned the taste which had allowed the 
entrance of a tube railway to spoil the 
effect of the church, and in stronger lan- 
guage condemned those who would now de- 
stroy the church itself... Mr. C. Н. Hop- 
wood, who proposed the resolution of pro- 
test, said that the Bishop of London, who 
desired union with Nonconformists, did 
not know the history of the churches under 
his charge or he would not think of the 
demolition of a church like St. Mary 
Woolnoth, which was as dear to Wes- 
leyans as to those of his own communion. 
The campaign of protest is to be continued 
on June 29, when visits will be paid to 
St. Mary the Virgin, Aldermanbury, St. 
Alban, Wood Street; St. Anne and St. 
Agnes; and St. Botolph, Aldersgate. 


Mr. Delissa Joseph has published ава 
pamphlet his paper “Higher Buildings 
for London," read before the R.I.B.A., 
and the discussion thereon. Ав our 
readers know, we have said that his very 
reasonable and practicable proposals 
would materially help to solve the housing 
problem, and would transform festering 
regions of slumdom into open spaces en- 
joying light and air, and the next best 
alternative to the country home which 
rising fares and bad railway management 
generally are rendering more and more 
impossible for all of us. We аге very 
glad that a committee of the R.I.B.A. is 
to consider and report on the matter. We 
all feel that, as the president of the 
R.I.B.A. said in his able summary of the 
discussion, there must Бе reasonable 
modifications of the Building Acts, and 
the Committee's Report will be the best 
possible guide to public opinions. If com- 
mon-sense prevails, then, as Mr. J. Camp- 
bell Reid well puts it in his interesting 
note to the discussion, there will be a 
wonderful opportunity for architects who 
will be called upon, subject to the neces- 
sary conditions of light and air, to de- 
sign higher buildings with beauty and 
safety. 


Winget, Limited, regular supporters of 
the Royal Agricultural Show for many 
years, have probably done more than any- 
one in this country to prove the value of 
concrete block construction for the estate 
and farm. Their stand this year (No. 
427) includes a number of outstanding 
novelties, besides the well-known standard 
32 in. block and slab-making machine and 
its younger sister, the “ Winget’ pres- 
sure machine, which has been specially de- 
signed for the erection of cottages and 
small housing echemes. The wide range of 
the 32 in. block-making machine extends 
to the manufacture of agricultural field- 
drain pipes in concrete. Its blocks and 
slabs have been employed for the búilding 
of concrete cattle-sheds and pig-styes with 
the best possible results, the vermin-proof 
and other -hygienic qualities of the 
material, together with its durability and 
its simplicity of construction, rendering it 
specially suitable’ for farm buildings of 
every description. One of the most strik- 
ing features of this stand is the new 
“ Winget” portable elevator, which will 


not only lift concrete blocks, bricks 
gravel, sand, and the like, but, also handlo 
and transport many other kinds of 
material, emptying them into any Wagon 
or truck. Time and labour are thus saved 
in many different ways. А second novelty 
is the machine for making concrete-roof. 
ing tiles which ensure a permanent, 
weather-tight, and economical roof. The 
“Winget’’ stone-breaker and crusher is 
another notable addition to the output 
from the same enterprising firm. This 
powerful machine crushes the hardest 
rock, stone, or brick, to the finest pcssible 
aggregate for concrete work. The latest 
types are also shown of the “Chain. 
Spade’’ mixer, one type driven with the 
5 h.p. engine, and the other with electric 
drive. This is admittedly the best 
machine on the market for mixing semi- 
dry concrete. ў ' 


— ө e 
“MAN AND HIS BUILDINGS.” 


We have read with considerable interest 
the little volume issued last Tuesday by the 
Swarthmore Press, Ltd., of 72, Oxford 
Street, W.1, at six shillings, under the 
above title. It is written Mr. T. $. 
Attlee, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., and is largely 
en expansion of an essay on “The In- 
fluence on Architecture of the Condition 
of the Worker,” which gained for its author 
the Silver Medal of the R.I.B.A. in 1914. 
That essay in its turn was largely in- 
spired by Ruskin’s chapter in "The 

tones of Venice" on “Тһе Nature of 
Gothic," and is an attempt to apply the 
principles enunciated there more widely. 

The first six chapters deal successively 
with the architecture of Egypt and Greece 
—'' Darkness and Daylight ’’ ; Rome and 
Byzantium—" Frost and Thaw” ; Gothic 
I.—' Adventure”; Gothic 11.—* Exulta- 
tion" ; the Classic Revival—‘‘ Playtime 
and Pedantry"'; To-day—‘ Chaos” ; and 
the Future, “Revolution.” We have 
little to say to-day about any but the last 
chapter, if only because during the last 
sixty years we have been through the 
same mill and ground out a good deal of 
stuff which probably many readers found 
out was mere chaff long before we thought 
80. The more so, perhaps, because we are 
not so sure as we once were that political 
or theological systems have, or have had, 
any at influence on Art. As Frederic 
Harrison reminded Ruskin in 1876, they 
have often been concurrent with times oí 
especial violence in our life and society. 
When the Theseus was carved, Aristo ' 

hanas gives us the domestic and public 
fife of the Athenians, and it has its dark 
side. Titian was the contemporary of 
Palladio, and also of Philip IL, Milton 
of Sir Peter Lely and Louis XIV. In 
our own time E. W. Godwin, whose work 
entitled him to the first place among his 
contemporaries, failed, for reasons to 
which we need not recur. That the sense 
of Beauty is always associated with “ the 
only hope, the knowledge that God 8 
Love," we are not so sure. How, indeed, 
when as Mr. Attlee himself admits :— 

“ But we dare not say it, it sounds 50 much 
like cant. How can we dare to claim tha: 
Love should rule^the policies of empires when 
we ourselves fail every moment of the day 19 
walk in its light in ile most trivial domeste 
affairs? Breakfast late when you are punctual, 
or vice versa, and your smiling angels turn 10 
malicious little goblins. Race for a train with 
a heavy bag, and your fellows stand in ranks 
of obstructive stupidity, who yesterday werê 
the cheeriest fellow-actors on your humores? 
stage. Your own personal inconvenience. ба 
appointment, comes in like harlequin ап 
works a transformation scene before you 
know it. і A ! | 

“Real Love," says Halliday, “ is a persona 
identification of yourself with another. Esery 
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now and then we capture it for a moment; 
then we get between our friend and the light, 
and are offended that he is so gloomy. We 
expostulate with him, or forgive him, and we 
don't see that it is our own shadow that makes 
him so black. It is the shadow of our own 
selfishness, personal and national, that makes 
the gloom that we shudder at to-day. Turn 
the light upon those figures and the fiends 
become friends. It is the damning defect of 
the state of competition and suspicion in 
which we live, that it divides man from man, 
it hides man from» man, it destroys com- 
munity.” а 


Is it altogether? Mr. Attlee thinks it 
is. Is it not rather as he puts it on 
р. 165 that “We see as the Gothic 
builders saw," whether “іп the most 
Christian spirit" or not, "the necessity 


of accepting imperfection, failure, 
humiliation, since the demand for per- 
fection means the organisation of 


Slavery"? That, at any rate, is our 
own view, after many years of disappoint- 
ment with the panaceas of the apostles of 
perfection reached Бу short stages. Mr. 
Attlee thinks differently and assures us 
that 

“All these forces are sqen working most 
strikingly in the proccedings and achievements 
of the Industrial Council for the Building In- 
-dustry (Building Trades Parliament), a new 
institution—it was only born in 1916—which 
is making revolution with a speed that is 
truly astonishing. Originally conceived by an 
«employer of imagination, who combined with 
that rare gift unusual faith and tenacity, the 
idea was welcomed by the principal trade 
unions in the building trade (National Federa. 
‘tion of Building Trade Operatives), who 
drafted a proposal for a Builders’ National In- 
dustrial Parliament, which they laid before 
the building trade employers (National 
Federation of Building Trades Emplovers of 
Great Britain and Ireland), who in their turn 
adopted it—a brief statement which is suffi. 
ciently staggering to those familiar with the 
relations of employers and employees in the 
building trade." 


Well, we said what we thought about 
the Foster Report in our issue of August 
:20 last. We see no possibility of benefit 
to the building industry being likely to 
accrue from any progress along the lines 
of what is known as the “ Foster Report,” 
which aims * to develop an entirely new 
system of industrial control by the mem- 
‘bers of the industry itself, and to bring 
them into co-operation with the State as 
the central representative of the com- 
munity which they are organised to serve: ”” 
So far, as we think, the “Building 
Trades Parliament’ with its “Guild 
Socialism " has done little to encourage 
ihe hope that we shall by its aid achieve 
“that Freedom and Association which is 
necessary to the creation of Beauty.” 

We have all had enough of the State 
during the last seven years. No one has 
benefited except the politicians, and their 
protégés, the place-hunters, whose orgies 
of extravagance and freaks of far- 
-ouritism have brought us next door to 
national bankruptcy, while the profiteer 
15 riotously rampant. Our own fault, in 
great measure, because we have forgotten 
that “ the ре of Liberty is eternal vigi- 
lance," and that real betterment is only 
obtainable by struggle. 

No really forward movement, in our own 
opinion, is worth pursuance that leans 
-on charitable or State aid. Mr. Attlee has 
not read ''Fors Clavigera " as carefully 
as “The Stones of Venice," or he would 
have discovered why the St. Georges Com- 
pany brohe down. Thirty persons, “ none 
-of them rich, several of them sick, and the 
leader of them at all events not likely to 
live long," started “the general medicin- 


writes in Letter LXVI. “One of 
the men whom I thought I had ready for 
the Worcestershire land, being ordered for 
trial to do a little bit of rough work in 
. threw up the task at 
ónce, writing me a long letter of which 
one eentence was enough for me—that ‘he 
These 
infernal notions of Equality and Inde- 
pendence are so rooted now, even in the 
best men's minds, that they don't so much 
as know even what Obedience or Fellow- 
ship mean! Fancy опе of Nelson’s or Lord 
Cochrane's men retreating from his gun 
with the avowed resolution to ' do no more 


Yorkshire . 


would do his share and no more.’ 


than his share!” "' 


Fancy the feelings of some of us, whose 
normal day's work is fourteen hours of 
struggle to keep things going, when we 
to 
"turn employees into managers, guaran- 


read the Foster Report's proposals 


tee the workers against unemployment, 
regulating demand, pay the unemployed,” 


and all by “hiring” capital from the 
State at the cost of the burdened tax- 


payer! 
--------у“эее»-«<------ 7 
А STAINED-GLASS TOUR.” 


BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL CHARLES Н. SHERRILL, 
LL.D., OF NEW YORK. 


It is rather as a traveller, a mere sightseer, 


that I should come before your honourable 


Society to-day, and not as one laying claim 
to any eepecial knowledge of the charming 
craft whose product we call “ stained-glass.’ 
So glorious aro those combinations of colour 
and light, that I am convinced that if only 
more people could be enticed to look upon 


them, their inherent charm would so lay hold 


upon these casual observers as to make them 
as devoted enthusiasts as I myself have 
become. 

In that spirit let me ask you to accompany 
me upon a stained-glass tour, which, I hope, 
will prove but a preliminary to more extended 
ones by not a few of my hearers. We will 


cross the Channel several times, for, alas! 


like true love, the course of ancient glaes 
never did run smooth in either England or 
France. Italian glass began much later than 
the French, ripened more quickly, and ended 
earlier; while in Germany the craft, qegin- 
ning early, developed methodically with no 
serious interruptions, and ended late. We 
will begin by looking at some twelfth and 
thirteenth century examples of the peintres- 
verriers’ art im France, where those two 
periods produced so many and such fine 
examples of their art, whilst little or none 
was being made on this side of the Channel. 

Those artistically fruitful years were fol. 
lowed in France by the dark days of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when the 
so-called Hundred Years' War so long out- 
lasted its title, and when the constant harry- 
ing of France by Englieh forces, combined 
with plague апа uprisings of peasantry, 
checked the output of such artistic luxuries ав 


stained-glass windows. But, fortunaiely, both 


for ús and the craft, we need only return 
across the Channel to find here in your island 
home a veritub.e outburst of coloured win- 
dows, lasting all through the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, changing in expression, 
however, as vour architecture developed, 
through the budding and blossoming of your 
Decorated and Perpendicular styles. 

By the timo the sixteenth century arrived, 


your glass men would seem to have shot their 


bolt, and to have almost ceased from ргас- 
tising their profession, so slight is their out- 
put thereafter. The Renaissance, so vitalis- 
ing à movement on the Continent, did not 


seem to show such a compelling revival of art 


initiative with you ae it did with the French, 
which, perhape, is but, natural, for the Italian 


wars of Louis XII. and Frances I. had not 


missionaries of classic art, and therefore wo 
must once-more leave England and cross the 
Channel to follow our studies. - 

So markediy did the different styles of 
glazing eter with the changing centuries or 
periods, that it needs no profound student to 
recognise the approximate date of a medieval 
window. During the sixteenth century, the 
French glaziers had the obliging custom of 
dating their work, either quite openly or else 
with artistic coguetry—as in the case of а 
window at Les ГЇз, where the date is marked 
on à coin held by one of the figures. 
blazons, so much more frequent in England 
than in France, are very helpful in fixing not 
only the time of manufacture, but sometimes 
even more than that, for it is the shields aet 
out upon Gloucester Cathedral's east window 
that tell us that it commemorates those gal- 
lant English knights who fcvght at Crécy. 
Because the St. Edmund window in Bristol 
Cathedral shows the arms of Humphrey de 
Bohun, Earl of Hereford, slain in open re- 
bellion in 1322, and does not bear those of 
Piers Gaveston, murdered in 1312, we can 
safely date the glass somewhere between 
those occurrences, say 1320. Because in one 
of the towers of Knole, that delightful and 
stately home of old England, a morsel of 
glazing high up in a tracery light, ehows the 
double bowknot of Bishop Bourchier of Can- 
terbury, we know that this portion of the 
ancient pile is at least as old as his tenancy 
there, which was 1456-86. Blasons are not 
so helpful in France, both because their 
heraldry was not so precise as the English, 
and also because an edict in 1792 caused the 
destruction of many of them. And this de- 
struction was continually going оп through 
the centuries, sometimes chargeable to mis- 
fortune alone, but frequently to deliberate 
act. The Huns near Rheims have not been 
the only vandals from whom this handicraft 


has suffered. Aubrey's  '' History of 
Surrey" records that during the Re- 
formation “one Blese was hired for 
half a crown a day to break the 
ainted glass windows of Croydon." At 


incoln the citizens practised shooting with 
the cross-bow at the Cathedral’s windows, 
while at Great Malvern they quite simply 
threw stones at them! As early as 1330, the 
Commune of Assisi had to impose a fine of 
five lire for throwing stones at their great 
church’s windows. When Rome was be- 
sieged by the Bourbon in 1527, its numerous 
ancient windows were broken up to get their 
wealth of lead for bullets. And sometimes 

eace was destructive as war, for when 

harles V. was being crowned ОЙ 
Pope Clement VII. in Bologna Cathedral, 
the salvoes of artillery broke much of ita old 
glass. At Salisbury, during 2. ruthless 
restoration, we read that “whole cartloads 
of glass, lead, and other rubbish were re- 
moved from the nave and transepts and shot 
into the town ditch, then in course of being 
filled up; whilst a good deal of similar rub- 
bish was used to level the ground near the 
chapter-house." It is somewhat consoling to 
learn that in 1632 the Recorder of Salisbury, 
found guilty of destroying the Creation win- 
dow in St. Edmund's church (in order, for- 
sooth, to let in more light !), was imprisoned, 
fined £500. and made to apologise to the 
Bishop of Salisbury. After reading the boast 
of “Blue Dick Culmer," the Minister at . 
Canterbury Cathedral during the, Common- 
wealth, of his *rattling down proud Becket's 
glassie bones with a whole pike in his hand, 
when others present would not venture so 
high," we may be pardoned the anachronistic 
wish that the knights who slew Becket there 
had chosen Culmer instead. 

Glass of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies was made up of much smaller bits than 
are later seen, and because this meant, to 
hold them in place, a labyrinth of light- 
obscuring lead lines, and also because even 
uncoloured glass was then less translucent 
than it is to-day, dimly-lighted interiors 
were the natural result. The little figures 


ing, enriching, and preserving in politica] 
strength the-population of these islands,’ 
relying mainly on “gifts, either in 
money, labour, or any kind of gift." 
The Constitution of the Company will 


only shown their soldiery the ancient glories 
of Italian art, but had also, through the 
trophies they brought home with them, fired 
the imagination of French artists in all fields 
of production. You lacked these military 


that peopled the panes in those early days 
were collected together in groups within 
borders shaped like medallions, eo this 
orderly arrangement resulted in their type 
being called “ medallion glaes." English 
medallions tended to be smaller than their 


be found in Letter LXVII. Why Î ~A Lecture delivered at the Royal Society of Arte н 
did the scheme fail? As  Ruskin'on April 28, 1920.— From the Journal of the Society. French cousins, because Early English lan- 
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cets were narrower than contemporary 
French embrasures. In Italy the medallions 
were more varied and fantastic in their 
shapes than in either England or France. 
Sometimes this glass ie called mosaic, be- 
cause made up, as is mosaic, of euch small 
bits of glass. Thirteenth century glass is 
famous for its jewelled glitter, caused by the 
diminutive panes breaking up and combining 
the rays of light. This was not the result 
of chance, for in the twelfth or preceding 
century the pieces of glass were distinctly 
larger, which, of course, meant correspond- 
ingly less labour in winding about the sup- 
porting leads. Perhaps the finest of all the 
very early windows is just on the right as you 
enter the nave of Le Mans Cathedral. ote 
the Early Norman arch to the window em- 
brasure, and the very broad border then 
customary. In England, the round Norman 
arch over a broad embrasure soon gave Way 
to the Early English lancets, narrow and 
pointed at the top. In these latter, only 
narrow borders were possible. Closer in- 
spection reveals that this scene is the 
Ascension. The drawing on these very early 
windows is so\exactly like taat on contem- 
porary enamels and on mosaics, and stained 
glass begins as such a finished art, that there 
13 no doubt it owes much to the enamel 
draughtsmen and to the earlier ones in 
mosaic, These very panes were among those 
that softened the light falling upon the 
baptism of your Henry II., for it was in this 
, church that in 1133 Henry Plantagenet was 
christened, and we know that this glass was 
already in place, for it was the only window 
that survived the great fire of 1120. 

Next we see a bit from the oldest known 
window of St. Denis Cathedral, in whose 
vaults lie entombed so long a line of early 
French sovereigns. The abject figure at the 
bottom is Abbot Suger, who gave the win- 
dow. Later on the donors grew to be far 
less modest. Note the bands of lettering 
done by scratching upon blackened strips 
of glass. At this time the glass was coloured 
through and through in the pot, and is called 
pot-metal glass. Surface pigment .was used 
only to ‘delineate the features, and oc- 
casionally to bring out folds of garments. 
This pot-metal glass persisted much later 
in Italy than elsewhere. 

This other early St. Denis panel shows a 
Tree of Jesse, a design whose popularity 
endured throughout the entire life of 
medieval stained glass. The vine springing 
from the loins of Jesse becomes more and 
more ornate as the centuries advance. 
Notice that we have here a much-peopled 
border, which was infrequent except in the 
case of Jesse windows. The lower right- 
hand figure was the donor of the window, 
and he holds its model in his hand, as was 
often customary. ' 

This glimpse of the choir chapels in 
Bourges Cathedral gives some idea of the 
lighting effects produced by medallion glass, 
truly “а dim religious light," which is here 
as excellently displayed below as, above 
them, greater illumination is afforded by 
the long row of forty-five small roses and 
the stately garrison of tall single figures. 

This Chartres window shows how the 
glazier combined different shapes of medal- 
lions so as gracefullv to complete his space 
composition. The interstices he filled with 
what is called strap-work, generally of red 
and blue bits, so interwoven together as to 
produce a grape-juice purple, more mellow 
in colour than a single pane of purple. The 
four thousand figures on the 174 windows 
here still filled with their otiginal thirteenth 
century glazing, tell in the minutest detail 
the life of the time. The windows along 
the nave aisles were presented by different 
trade guilds of the city, and fully set out 
their Ше and occupations. If the gorgeous 
set of thirty-six kings that used to adorn 
the Rheims clerestory justified its title of 
Royal Rheims, then surelv at Chartres this 
glass. pulsating with colour, preserves for 
us the great heart beat of the medieval 
middle classes. 

Angiers Cathedral is especially interesting 
for the glass sightseer because he can there, 
more readily than anywhere else, compare 
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ones of the thirteenth century in the choir, 
and see for himself how the latter glisten 
and glitter, while the early ones show but 
flat colour, warm in tone though it be. 

When Louis IX. (St. Louis) succeeded in 
obtaining a fragment of the true Cross, no 
more suitably sumptuous a receptacle could 
he imagine for it than a sanctuary whose 
walls should be sheets of light-admitting 
colour, and so there was built for him in 
three years’ time (1245 to 1248) the Sainte 
Chapelle of Paris, where to-day it stands 
protected from the modern street life of that 
gay capital by the serious buildings of the 
Law Courts. This bower of light steeped 
in colour should be visited on a cloudy day, 
for the pursuit of stained glass is as truly a 
rainy day sport as is that beloved of Izaak 
Walton and other fishermen. On a sunny 
day the glass towards the sun will seem 
thin in colour, while that on the shady side 
will be dull and flat-toned. 

The north rose of Notre Dame is not only 
a chef d'euvre of lacelike stone-work and 
of desizn, but also very deceitful in its 
colouring, for although, thanks to the deft 
juxtaposition of its red and blue panes, it is 
a purplish window, it really contains no pur- 
ple glass. Frequently these great wheels 
of light and colour enjoyed pleasantly 
familiar names. At Amiens the westerly, 
northerly, and southerly ones are called the 
Rosaces of the Sea, of the Winds, and of 
Heaven respectively. The northerly one at 
Chartres is the Rose of Heaven, while at 
Lincoln the two roses are called the Dean's 
Eye and the Bishop's Eye. The skilful 
wall-adjustment of these great rosaces 1n 
French cathedrals is most delightful, and 
frequently, as here at Notre Dame, the giant 
wheel is balanced below by a gallery of 
sturdy worthies of the past. | 

Such a line is to be seen just below the 
northern rosace of Chartres Cathedral. Note 
that in the early faces the glass is not white 
but brownish, making these gentry appear 
rather too sun-burned for Caucasians. This 
tint was better than would have been the 
untinted glass of. the period, for it was not 
white but greenish. These great figures, 
* like watchmen on a leaguered wall," were 
frequently stationed around, French cleres- 
tories during the thirteenth century, and 
served the useful purpose (by reason of 
their larger pieces of glass, and therefore 
less leads) of letting in from above much 
more light than was permitted below them 
by the mosaic medallion panes. 

The graceful symmetry of the Sens 
Cathedral medallions is completely satisfy- 
ing. It is no wonder that Thomas à Becket 
fell in love with them! We make this rash 
assertion confidently, for we know that he 
lived in Sens from 1166 to 1170. Pope 
Alexander III. spent two years at Sens 
immediatelv before that, and therefore both 
these famous churchmen saw the great archi- 
tect, William of Sens, there developing the 
pointed arch, which meant the new Gothic 
architecture to all those church dignitaries 
who came thither from all over Europe to 
visit the Pope, and returned home to spread 
the gospel of Gothic. Later, in 1174, when 
the choir of Canterbury Cathedral was re- 
built, William of Sens was brought over to 
supervise the work, and the unfortunate 
architect met an untimely end by -falling 
from a scaffold before his task was com- 
pleted. 

That William brought his glassmen over 
with him needs but a glance at the early 
Canterbury windows to reveal. Іп those 
below: and around “ВескеГа Crown," at 
the extreme easterly end of the choir,. we 
see 'blood-sisters of those in the Sens choir 
chapels, and always the same well-balanced 
disposition of the medallions within their 
borders, which will continue broad in the 
French manner until the wide Norman win- 
dows yield to the narrower Early English 
lancet. These windows date from the middle 
of the century. 

"A closer examination of the detail т 
these medallions shows spirited action on 
the part of their small inhabitants, and from 
them much is to be learned of the customs 


the larger pieces of these twelfth century [of their day. 


windows in its nave with the tiny-morselled 


Ou the north side of Canterbury Cathe- 
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dral's Trinity Chapel there is a very simple 
arrangement of the stories up and down the 
anes. It makes quite a human touch in 
haucer's “Canterbury Tales," when he has 
his pilgrims, as soon as ever they have 
entered the cathedral, fall to studying out 
the legends on the glass. His choice of 
title for this poem was а shrewd one, for 
he knew well hox very many folk all over 
the kingdom had made this pilgrimage, and 
would therefore wish to read his '' Tales." 

Quite different and particularly graceful 
is the fanlike adjustment of the panels em- 
ployed on this chapel's southerly side, and 
one far from easy to compass. The mellow 
richness of the old reds and blues here is 
delightful. 

Although this chapel ig not of sufficient 
width to allow the spectator to enjoy the 
glitter of the early glass, which needs a 
gfeater distance to develop, a recompense 
is found in the opportunity. for close in- 
spection and study of the Bible stories no- 
where else surpassed. We cannot do better 
than follow the example of Chaucer's sight- 
seeing pilgrims. 

At the very top of one of these windows 
there appears the only extant picture of 
the famous golden shrine, which contained 
the martyred prelate's mortal remains. It 
shows the saint issuing from the left end. 
So highly was this shrine venerated, that 
we are told that during the Jubilee of 1420 
no less than one hundred thousand pilgrims 
visited the city in one day, and their gifts 
to it totalled a huge value. We know that so 
late as Henry VIII s time, he was able to 
find and seize twenty-six cart-loads of booty 
from about the shrine. It is a striking 
comment upon the charmed life borne Бу 
this glass that, notwithstanding its fragility, 
i& should have preserved the only picture 
of this world-famous shrine. It must have 
been a true likeness, for it was so close to 
the original that any but a careful copy 
would have failed to tell its story to the 
pilgrims. 

One of the greatest glories of glass any- 
where in the world is the group called “ The 
Five Sisters," at York. That city, whose 
Minster alone contains over 25,000 square 
feet of ancient glazing, ranks with Rouen 
and Troyes as a great glass centre, and, 
like them, has many examples from each oí 
the centuries when the art was at its best. 
These “ Five Sisters’ are of a type called 
grisaille: they told no story like those of 
the medallion type, but, on the other hand, 
they did not obscure so much light, and 
were therefore more practical. In England, 
your glaziers were fond of relieving the 
monotony of the grisaille panes, “not only 
with occasional glimpses of colour, but also 
by outlines of plants, leaves, or vines. Here 
we have the leaves of the benet plant. There 
was also much fine old thirteenth century 
grisaille in Salisbury Cathedral, where, you 
will remember, there was a window for 
every day in the year, a door for every 
month, and a. pillar for every hour. Old 
Thomas Fuller called it “an almanac of 
architecture.’ | 2 | 

Another whim of these early artists was 
to use tints which, though seemingly in- 
appropriate, were nevertheless so deftly ad. 
justed to the general colour scheme as to be 
entirely satisfactory. Many a visitor to 
Poitiers Cathedral has gone away without 
realising that, in its gorgeous Crucifixion 
window, the cross is red and thé hair of the 
Saviour blue! I know a sixteenth century 
window by Marcillac, in Arezzo, where the 
clouds are pink, but, one does not notice 
it. so ingeniously readjusted is bis colour 
scheme, Figures as large as this one at 
Poitiers and as those at Chartres, were 
stationed along the clerestory lights of 
Rheims Cathedral, representing the first 
thirty-six kings of France, while just below 
each was the archbishop who crowned him. 
On July 1, 1429, these ancient worthies, 
already two centuries old, looked down upon 
the coronation of Charles VII. with Joan of 
Arc hard by. This splendid series were de- 
stroved by the Huns, as were also the fine 
old windows at St. Quentin. Even that cold- 
blooded brute, Philip II. of Spain, when be- 
sieging St. Quentin in 1557, had  decency 
enough to order his artillery to avoid break- 
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ing the ancient glass; but he only spared it 
for a later destruction by the "kultured" 
Prussians. 

While in Poitiers one should: visit the 
«Битов of St. Radegonde, not only because 
of its interesting glass, but because we can 
there study the transition from the thirteenth 
to the fourteenth century styles. The borders 
now become narrower, coloured medallions 
are being placed upon -;risaille backgrounds 
so as to admit more hght, and the upper 
part of the window is receiving more con- 
sideration, and therefore more graceful treat- 
ment. The figures on this window, taken 
together, form 6 picture of the Last Judg- 
ment. 

Speaking of better lighted interiors, it is 
£o Troyes and its dainty eggshell of a church, 
St. Urbain, that one must go for perfection 
in this regard. Once upon a time there was a 
sen of a modest shopkeeper there, named 
Jacques Pantaléon, who, marvellous to relate, 
“became Pope of Rome. Не never forgot his 
birthplace far away to the north, and there 
upon the site of his father's shop he caused 
to be erected, in 1263, a church with walls 
of stained glass supported by innumerable 
flying buttresses—one of the marvels of 
moyenage architecture. Here we have medal- 
lions to tell their sacred stories, but sur- 
rounded by fields of: grisaille flooding the 
place with light. | 

In the Cathedral of Troyes one finds the 
medallions in all their glory completely 
monopolising the choir chapels. 'They are of 
а richness one might expect in a city where 
all Europe yearly assembled for one of the 
greatest fairs of the Middle Ages—a fair of 
such significance in luxuries as to have em- 
halmed it in our phrase “troy weight," still 
used by modern jewellers. "Troyes windows 
became so widely known that one of them, 
a nave clerestory light from the church of 
St. Jean, was demanded as part of the ran- 
some of Francis I.-after his capture at the 
battle of Рама. — 

Tours Cathedral is another in which one 
«can study the product of the closing years 
of the thirteenth century. The borders are 
now distinctly narrow, and even then some- 
times the medallions intrude upon them. 
This feature is best studied at Coutances in 
Normandy. The interior at Tours always im- 
presses one as unduly narrow, and the reason 
18 that the architect did not here avail himself 
of the usual device of slightly increasing the 
interiors width as the walls rose, done to 
offset the gradual contracting of the perspec- 
tive to one looking up from below. 

Although our visit to France is now draw- 
ing to a close, because, with the arrival of 
the fourteenth century, there will be little in 
France to compare with its wealth of win- 
dows in England, the cathedral of Sées and 
the great church of St. Ouen at Rouen will 
repay а visit before embarking for England. 
St. Ouen is almost completely glazed in one 
stiyle, and ihe harmonious whole is most 
agreeable. 

Within the medallions and above the small 
figures we have, perhaps, all along been 
noticing little roofs, rather sketchy, but 
serving to indicate that the scene was in- 
doors. These roofs are destined to develop 
and play a great part, not only in the draw- 
ing of our subjects, but also in the manufac- 
ture of the glass and in the amount of light- 
ing it permits At St. Ouen one sees pin- 
nacles appearing above the people—of course, 
in the Gothic stvle then prevailing. Notice 
that there are as yet no pedestals, and that 
the figures and their canopies (as these sentry- 
box structures are called) do not yet aspire 
to fill the entire window space. £ 

Indeed, at St. Ouen, the canopy is still 
so unimportant a factor in glazing, that it is 
sometimes entirely omitted and the coloured 
figures set quite frankly against a grisaille 
background. Nowhere will we find so com- 
pre а series of patriarchs, saints, &postles, 

ishops, and abbots. It is not surprising 
that the English should at that time have 
Бо greatly admired French glazing. Five 
hundred aquare feet of French glass was 
brought over for Exeter Cathedral in 1302-4, 
and when more was needed in 1317, they 
sent to Rouen for it. Хог was this a pass- 
ing fashion, for the contract to glaze Beau- 
champ Chapel, Warwick, made іп 1447 by 
ihe Earl’s executors with John Prudde of 


Westminster requires that there be used 
* Glasse from beyond the seas and no Glasse 
of Englande," so Prudde fetched his material 
from France. | | 

At Tours we will see an un-French sort of 
fourteenth-century window, for it is rich in 
colouring like Ив contemporaries across the 
Channel, where no revulsion from the dim 
mteriors of the fourteenth century had been 
necessary, because English. skies had early 
taught the need of am adequate amount of 
grisaille to admit light.. While the French, 
early in the fourteenth- century, swung 
abruptly to light tints, deepening as the 
fifteenth century came on, the English (not 
needing the lighting reform) developed 
naturally from still strong hues inherited from 
the thirteenth century on through the four- 
teenth century, to lighter ones in the fifteenth. 
In sunny Italy deep colour continued through- 
out. 

Merton College, Oxford, has its chapel 
glazed entirely in the early fourteenth-century 
manner, and there the richly coloured figures 
within equally gay canopies are carried in one 
great band all around the interior, with much 
grisaille both below and above them, While at 
the top the windows reach a handsome cul. 
mination in a style that truly deserve its 
name of ''Decorated." These tracery lights 
were needed as a balance above to the groups 
of lancets below them, which by this tjme 
had come to replace the single laneet of the 
Early English period. 

The balance of colour and light in this 
work provided an entirely eatisfactory in- 
terior lighting. We are now coming to a 
period when a ¡pane often had one colour on 
one side and another on the other. The 
French were experts at this and called it verre 
doublé, or lined glass. It wae effected by re- 
dippmg a partly blown bubble of glass into а 
pot containing liquid glass of a contrasting 
hue—for example, red into blue or yellow into 
red. When the bubble was cut open and 
held up to light, the effect of the first com- 
bination would be purple, and of the second 
orange. This process had always T used 
for red glass, the ruby being always thinned 
down in tone by a coat of uncoloured glass. 
Nor were the French contented with but two 
layers, for I know a fifteenth-century pane at 
Quimper, down in Brittany, that has six such 
layers or coats of glazing. 

Note the labels starting in front of the 
faces and swinging gracefully over the head 
and down the back- The decorative possibili- 


|ties of these written scrolls or labels were 


nowhere so well worked out as in Germany. 
Sometimes one encountered written , music 
similarly introduced, as at Warwick, and at 
Conches and Caudebec in Normandy. 

lhe treatment of the great East window 
in Merton Chapel is very pleasing, and this 
will remind us that, although the huge rose 
windows of France are for beauty and num- 
ber unrivalled elsewhere, England may be 
equally proud of her wealth of splendid East 
windows. Their great expansé and the 
beauty of their treatment are as distinctively 
Euglish as are the great wheel windows, 
French, or the unencumbered circular aper- 
tures called ochio (eye window), Italian, or 
windows showing great depth to their inter- 
penetrated architecture, German. 

To visit a bower of light that rivals the 
Sainte Chapelle of Paris or St. Urbain at 
Troyes, we must return to York Minster and 
penetrate to its handsome octagonal Cnapter 
House. 
fectly suits the cloudy skies more frequent in 
this northern district thau in sunny France. 
The east of the small Dorchester church near 
Oxford is the nearest rival of the Chapter 
House in point of lighting. There the stone 
mullions of the window bear figures which, 
together with those upon the glass, make up a 
Tree of Jesse, the lion themselves serving 
as the vine. The use of window mullions for 
this purpose here is as unique as is the wooden 
frame-work of a house in Joigny, France, 
likewise depicting a Tree of Jesse. 

This York Minster Chapter House dates 
from the time of Edward II. and IIT. Your 
** Decorated ” period cam show nothing better 
than the treatment here of the window tops, 
destined later, in the “ Perpendicular = 
period, to lose their individuality and become 


Here one sees a glazing that per- 


stiffly regular and part of the window below 
them. 

The glazier has here employed four bande 
of late medallions in colour drawn across a 
field of grisaille enlivened with . occasional 
touches of red and blue. This grisaille leans 
to grey rather than to the more usual greenish 
hue, and moreover, the quarries are cut into 
irregular shapes, less monotonous that the 
commoner diamond panes. . 

No less delightful than the lofty brightness 
of the Chapter House itself is the charming 
L-shaped vestibule leading thereto, entirely 
glazed at the same time and in the same 
manner. Its tall lancete are crowded with 
archaic figures and crude canopies. y 

Very early in the fourteenth century there 
occurred a chance discovery destined to re- 
volutionise glazing. In some way (and many . 
claim the credit) it was found that chloride 
of silver, melted and dropped on glass, would 
colour the surface golden at that point. This 
was called yellow stain, and was promptly 
employed to depict hair, especially of angels, 
to enrich costumes, etc. But most important 
was the effect it had upon the development 
of the canopy, for no longer was it necessary 
to lead in bits of yellow glass where needed, 
and therefore the simulated stone structures 
could be much more easily enlivened and 
extended by yellow stain than was thereto- 
fore possible. It is upon the Bell-founder's 
window, along the north aisle of the York 
Minister nave, that there appears the earliest 
use 1 know of yellow stain. Winston dates 
this window 1 оғ: 1507. 

А closer examination shows many pleasing 
details, among others the appropriate use 
of bells, so frequent throughout the border. 
This window, oe the finest of its type 
in all England, was the gift of Richard 
Tunnoc, Lord Mayor of York, who died in 
1550. Above his effigy appears a small pic- 
ture of the window. 

The fine West window, 56 ft. high by 
25 ft. wide, presented in 1338 by Archbiehon 
Melton, is as elaborate an example as the 
“ Decorated’? period can show of tasteful 
curvilinear elaboration of a window top. 
It should be noted that all the nave's aisle 
embrasures but two, and also all but two of 
its clerestory ones, retain their original 
blazing. Indeed, we have here the most 
extensive remains of English work of the 
early fourteenth century. . 

The Lady Chapel of Christ Church, Oxford, 
shows а considerable advance in the 
“ Decorated " period over what we recently 
saw at its neighbour, Merton College. for 
here the canopies are beginning to display a 
wider sweep and freedom, although still im- 
posed upon a field of grisaille. 

"The borders here are in agreeable pro- 
portion to the rest of the window, and the 
glazing of the tracery lights not so exag- 
gerated as is often seen at that time. 

A similar treatment, but one more elaborate 
in design and richer in colour, is seen in 
that delightfully glazed sanctuary, Evreux 
Cathedral, in Normandy. Nowhere else at 
that time does the border receive so much 
attention. We have here a favourite French 
variation of grisaille, the so-called quarries, 
or diamond-shaped (carré) panels of un- 
coloured glass. They were not only easy to 
lead, but also there formal designs break 
up the surface agreeably, especially when 
touches of colour were judiciously introduced, 
which was often the case. Sometimes quarry 
windows were surcharged with gay heraldic 
blazons, but generally quarries filled in the 
space above and below the canopies, which 
as yet do not occupy all the lancet. 

Returning to York we find in the north 
wal of St. Dennis’ nave an interesting 
example of an early ‘‘ Decorated " canopy 
pushed tight up against the top of the lancet, 
forcasting how the glazier will presently 
come to fill the whole of its surface with his 
picture, and entirely exclude the grisaille. 

This complete filling of the window with 
the canopied figures is admirably exemplified 
in the Antechapel lights at New College, 
Oxford. = 

These really mark the transition from the 
“ Decorated? to the ‘‘ Perpendicular 
period, for although the canopies have suffi- 
ciently developed to have acquired pedestals 
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and to fill the entire embrasure, there is still 
no perspective shown in their architecture, 
which is quite flat. Besides, the suríace 
colour is not only smeared on with a brush 
in the ‘ Decorated ” manner, but also 
stippled on in that of the * Perpendicular " 
school. We see but a single figure within 
each canopy instead of the groups that will 
come later. 

The nave of St. Dennis Church, York, 
‚shows another advanced example of the 
“ Decorated ” canopy light, embellished bv 
4 rich border which was lacking at New 
College. | 
` Мо more elaborate minarets and spires are 
to be found in the canopies of this period 
than in the south-easterly window of St. 
Martin, Micklegate, York, even though they 
do not boast of pedestals. Notice that so 
insistent is the glazier that his grisaille shall 
admit its full quota of light, that the donors' 
figures thereon are only outlined instead of 
being full coloured as usual. These donors 
are going to grow in importance, until in 
the sixteenth century in France we shall find 
them unduly intruding upon the religious 
subject of the window, and even exceeding in 
візе its principal personages. Indeed, at 
Montmorency, near Paris, Guy de Laval, 


the donor, occupjes the central panel of the 


Crucifixion window; while at Champigny- 
sur-Veude, in Touraine, the chapel windows 
showing thirty-six kneeling donors, all mem- 
bers of the Bourbon Montpensier family, 
clearly prove how much more attention was 
then рын io such portraits than to the his- 
torical or religious subjects of the window. 
The English glaziers, however, never lost 
their sense of proportion in this regard. Іп 
Italy donors are almost never seen. 

A detail of the two right-hand panels here 
shows the church's patron saint dividing 
his cape, in strict accordance: with tradition. 
This window is rendered especially brilliant 
by the generous use of red in the back- 
ground. 

The south-east window of York Minster 
chancel is a gorgeous example of this period's 
lazing, although the mullions of the tracery 
lights are not so fortunate in their form or 
their contente as some we have already seen. 
The most charmingly glazed of the man 
small churches of York is All Saints, or All 
Hallows, as it is sometimes called. Here to 
the left we can see the jspace below the 
“Decorated ’’ canopied saint filled in with a 
small scene in colour, instead of the pedestal 
then coming into fashion. Note that the 
elaboration of uncoloured panes in the canopy 
tops on the left leta in as much light as 
does, on the right, the grisaille above the 
less developed canopies below. Тһе right- 
hand window is, of course, earlier than the 

other. 

A detail from one of the northern lights 
here shows that perspective is now beginning 
to appear in the drawing of the canopy. 

But now it ds time to turn from the 
“ Decorated ” to England's greatest period 
in stained glass, the “ Perpendicular,” lasting 
from 1380 to 1500, or from just before the 
last Plantagenet waa succeeded by three Lan- 
castrians and they by three Yorkists, until 
the accession. of à Tudor (Henry VII.) 
marked the end of the War of the Roses. 
We shall remember as the chief characteris- 
tics of the “ Decorated" period, the decora- 
tive treatment of the tracery lights, deeply 
rich colouring, the introduction of yellow 
stain, the development of the canopy but 
without a pedestal, glass with several layers 
of different colour, increased use of leaves, 
vines, etc., and shading smeared upon the 
surface. Now we come to shading which is 
stippled on, to шинж lighter and 
softer tints in England (whilst an opposite 
tendency із seen in France), greatly 
elaborated canopies in both lands, and 11 
England stiffly parallel mullions and loss of 


independence by the tracery lights. Тһе 
most impressive of all this new period's pro- 
duct is the amazing East window at York 
Minster, 78 ft. by 32 ft. in expanse. Its 


only rival is that in Gloucester Cathedral, 
72 ft, by 38 ft., commemorating the English 
knights who fought at Crécy. So huge is 
this York window that one hardly notices 
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the gallery leading across the face of its 200 
panels of figures. We know all about its 
construction, for the original contracts, dated 
1405, are preserved and call for its comple- 
tion in three years. It is no wonder that its 
citizens voted a tun of French wine to the 
Roundhead Fairfax for protecting their 
ancient windows when he besieged and took 
the city. No such decency was displayed b 

the Huns outside of Rheims, even thous 
ıt was the best equipped city in the world 
for purchasing immunity with wine. ! 

At St. Martin's, Coney Street, York, the 
West window, given in 1447, shows an elabo- 
rately complete embrasure of “ Perpendicu- 
lar” construction, complete with the 
outswinging curved mullions in the traceries 
to avoid too monotonous an 'uprightness. 
Below, where the shadow of an adjoinin 
building might have robbed. the figures o 
their brilliancy or interest, the space is in- 
telligently filled with elaborate quarries. 

The detail of this window repays inspec- 
tion, as showing excellence of drawing and 
shading This reminds us that opera-glasses 
will frequently prove useful on stained-glass 
iours, and will reveal to us many of those 
quaint details in which medieval artists re- 
velled. For example, the golden tongues of 
flame in the Pentecostal window, or the Fall 
of Manna one at Montfort lAmaury, near 
Paris, or the ruby glass used for the Red 
Sea through which the Irsaelites are croesing, 
at Caudebec near Rouen. | 

We must not be kept from visiting АП 
Soul's College Antechapel at Oxford by Pri- 
deaux’s comment in 1674, that “it is a 
scandalous place and ful of fast gentle- 
men." It has carefully drawn and coloured 
lights in the full “ Perpendicular’’ manner. 
The pedestals have so much perspective as to 
make them very near to the German Inter- 
penetrated style. 

Quite unique 18 the “ Prick of Conscience "' 
window at All Saints, York, showing under 
their squatty canopies the fifteen Jast days 
of the world as described by Richard Rolle, 
who died in 1349, while below are nine de- 
vout donors, kneeling in a row. The story 
begins дб the lower left-hand corner and 
goes to the right, following the order usually 
then employed by glaziers. There are, of 
course, occasional exceptions to this general 
rule; as, for example, in the south. choir 
aisle at Great Malvern, where, though the 
story develops from left to right, it begins 
at the top instead of at the bottom. 


(To be concluded.) 
—————3— 0 جب حن‎ 


Mr. Henry Blackburn, architect. and sur- 
veyor, of 8, Claremont Road, Tunbridge Wells, 
lute of Dover and Queen Anne's Gate, S.W., 
has left £12,197 1s. 10d. 


The Morguo at Paris is to be reformed, те- 
moved, and rebuilt at the Quai d'Austerlitz. 
The architecture of the new building is “ бо 
be not inelegant and in harmony with the 
tragic purposes for which it is designed." 


H.M. Office of Works, having decided to 
demolish the premises at 6, Lancaster Place, 
Strand, W.C., Mr. Clyde Young's address will 
be 6, New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C.2, as 
ps June 22, 1920. Telephone No.: Holborn 


The King has awarded the Royal Victorien 
Medal to Mr. William Miles, of H.M. Office 
of Works, Windsor Castle. as “а recognition 
of long and faithful service to the State." 
Mr. Miles has been connected with the Office 
of Works at the Castle for forty-six years. 


Mr. D. R. Parry, assistant to the late county 
surveyor of Carnarvonshire, has been appointed 
to the office of county surveyor at a salary of 
£600. Quite recently the vacancy was filled 
by the appointment of Mr. Evans (son of the 
late surveyor, and now surveyor for Mont. 
&omeryshire) by the casting vote of the chair- 
man, but soon afterwards Mr. Evans declined 
to accept the office. 


Professor Berestord Pite, who appealed for 
the condemned London churches at the Dio- 
cesan Conference last week as an architect on 
esthetic grounds, moved an amendment ex- 


pressing disapproval of “апу further secu- they 
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PRELIMINARY DESIGN FOR 
WOLSELEY MOTORS PREMISES, 


PICCADILLY AND ARLINGTON 


STREET, W. 

The plans, elevation and section of this 
proposed addition to Piccadilly, of which 
а drawing is exhibited at the Royal 
Academy this year, are self-explanatory. 
Messrs. Wm. Cubitt and Co. are the 
builders. Мг. W. Curtis Green, 
F.R.I.B.A., of 35, Lincoln's Inn Fields, is 
the architect. Space for nine cars ad- 
mirably displayed is provided on the 
ground floor. The general office is on the 
first floor with an approach from Arling- 
ton Street, lifts being provided “оп either 
hand of the staircase beyond the vestibule. 


SEMI-DETACHED COTTAGES FOR 
WORKMEN—SURREY. 


This drawing is now at the Royal 
Academy, shown with the views and plans 
of the other blocks of similar buildings, 
reproductions of which appeared in the 
BUILDING News for June 4 last, when we 
gave a few particulars. Messrs. Alfred 
W. S. Cross, M.A., V.P.R.I.B.A., and 
Kenith M. B. Cross, B.A., are the archi- 
tects of the designs, which are based upon 
the report of the Tudor Walters Com- 
mittee issued by the Local Government 
Board. The perspective is by Mr. Griggs. 


— g£ 


Correspondence, 
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REGIONAL SURVEYS CONDUCTED 
BY SCHOOLMASTERS. 


To the Editor of Tas Воплихо News. 


Sir,—One of the latest phases of education 
is the Regional Survey, which has been 
adopted by some of the more progressive 
schools. 

The surveys are made under the direction 
of an enthusiastic master, who explains to 
the pupils, as they halt from time to time 
in their tramp along the country lanes and 
the streets of towns, how England has 
evolved from the earliest times, | These 
teachings include such subjects as the evolu- 
tion of roads from cowpaths, the formation of 
rivers, the strata of the earth and its bearing 
on vegetation and health, and, what will 
particularly interest the readers of this 
journal, the study of architecture, both 
domestic and ecclesiastical. 

The Natural ¡History Society connected 
with the Friends' School at Saffron Walden 
visited Bishop's Stortford early in June, and 
І had the great pleasure of entertaining the 
pupils and of listening to a remarkably in- 
structive discourse. It was interesting to 
hear the master describing the progress of 
this ancient town,-as he pointed out the 
features of the flint- walled church, the quaint. 
market square, with its соуегей-іп structures, 
the remains of the Bishop's Palace, which 18 
near the old ford over River Stort, the 
half timbered inns, together with the ruins ot 
the Norman Castle. | 

Such lessons are bound to benefit the 
country, and 2. the art of architec- 
ture, for it is impossible for anyone to study 
the various styles of buildings and then be 
satisfied with the bastard architecture which 
is so prevalent m England. 

Any scheme which inculcates a knowledge 
of architecture is bound to benefit the archi- 
tect. I am sure that if the architectural 
societies were to move for a furtherance of 
this scheme amongst schools and colleges 
would be heiping themselves as well as 


larisation of consecrated buildings and EE making England a more beautiful country. 
e 


within the area of the City of London." 
was supported by Mr. Basil Holmes. 
amendment was rejected. 


The 


4. H. KERNER-GREENWOOD. 
Bishop's Stortford. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE 
SOOIETIES. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. —It is 
. generally found that candidates for admis- 
sion to the Architectural Association School 
from the public and secondary schools have 
received very little instruction in freehand 
and geometrical drawing. The Council of the 
Association feels strongly that, although it is 
not desirable to teach pupils mechanical 
drawing before their professional training 
commences, they sho be thoroughly 
grounded in pure line drawing from casts or 
common objects, shaded drawings, and also 
in geometry and mathematics, whilst still at 
school. This preparatory training is essen- 
tial if students are to obtain the full value 
of the architectural training provided in the 
Association’s School. All candidates for ad- 
mission to the School are required to sit for 
the Entrance Examination, which consists of 
English composition, freehand drawing from 
the cast, mathematics (algebra, quadratic 
ا‎ and geometry (intersection of 
solids). A pass must Бө obtained in free- 
hand drawing from the cast, and in any two 
of the remaining subjects. The next exami- 
nation will be held at the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, 34-35, Bedford Square, W.C.1, on 
Tuesday, July 27, 1920. All candidates for 
the examination muet be interviewed by the 
House Master, Mr. W. T. Ching, with whom 
an appointment should be made by writing. 
They are requested to bring with them draw- 
ings (freehand or otherwise) for inspection, 
as evidence of their ability in draughtsman- 
ship. They will be required to produce one 
of the following certificates :—The Oxford 
or Cambridge Senior Local Examination, 
London Matriculation, or other recognised 
examination of equivalent standard, or а 
leaving certificate from the headmaster of a 
school recognised by the Conference of Head- 
maaters, etating that the student has reached 
the above standard, will be accepted. There 
are two Entrance Scholarships, one an Open 
Scholarship, value sixty guiheas per annum, 
open to candidates under the age of nineteen 
on July 1 of the year in which they compete, 
and a Public School Entrance Scholarship, 
value sixty guineas per annum, open to 
candidates who are pupils in any public 
school recognised by the Headmastere’ ¡Con- 
ference, and? under the age of nineteen on 
July 1 of the year in which they compete. 
The next School Session will commence on 
Monday, September 27, 1920. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS.—The 
Kalendar for 1920.21 and the 51st annual 
report of the Glasgow Institute of Architecta 
states that the membership now consists of 
113 Fellows, 58 Associate Members, and 35 
Student Members. Under the new Constitu- 
tion it is not impossible to continue Lay 
Members as Members. A Committee has been 
appointed to consider the increase of the 
Membership and other matters. The Housing 
Committee promoted by the Glasgow Cor- 
poration is referred to ав unsatisfactory. 
The В.Т.В.А. and the various architectural 
bodies in Scotland banned the competition, 
but while the members of the Scottish bodies 
appear to have loyally refrained from com- 
Peting, some members of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects took part in the 
competition and were successful in gaining 
premiums notwithstanding the ban. It is 
stated that, “owing to an oversight on the 
Part of the R.I.B.A. Competitions Com- 
mittee, the veto on the competition was issued 
In an irregular form which made it impos- 
sible for the ordinary action to be taken 
against their members who engaged in the 
er Petitions. ” The formation of the proposed 
қ hapter of the Institute of Scottish Archi- 
m in the Glasgow district. will be carried 
5 at meetings of members of the Institute 
of Scottish Architects to be held for that 
ue Thereafter, steps will be taken to 
id up the Glasgow Institute as constituted 
of a the present Memorandum and Articles 
fend ‘sociation. This procedure has beer 
Пес егей specially necessary owing to the 

| N for transferring the Alexander 
Ше 21 Memprial Trust to the Council of 
Dus, ew body as trustees before the Institute 
° Wound up and the Council, who are the 


trustees und 
exist as such the deed of trust, cease tc 
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MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY ENGINEERS.—The 
annual meetings of the Institution of Muni- 
cipal and County Engineers were opened in 
the Victoria Art Galleries, Dundee, on June 
17. In succession to Mr. H. E. Stilgoe, 
London, Mr. James Thomson, City Engineer, 
Dundee, was instaled as president, who, in 


the course of his presidential address, said 


the introduction of mechanical appliances 
for the execution of public work was never 
more necesaary than now. Dr. P. C. Cowan, 
chief inspector, Local Government Board, 
Ireland, in a paper on “ Housing," said that 
во far the system of Government aid to hous- 
ing under the Acts of 1919 had been com- 
paratively sterile and for obvious reasons. 
All its methods, except the newest method 
of aid by grants, repelled and made іпорега- 
tive the agencies which before the war pro- 
duced more than 90 per cent. of the small 
houses in these islands. It provided for 
naking local authorities the builders, 
owners, and managers of the new houses for 
the people. These authorities had not the 
experience to conduct the whole of such 
business efficiently or safely. 


ScorrisH INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS.—The 
fourth annual Convention of the Institute of 
Scottish Architects was held at Edinburgh 
on June 16. Mr. William Kelly, LL.D., 
A.R.S.A., Aberdeen, President, occupied the 
chair. The report, which was unanimously 
adopted, referred to the question of the hous- 
ing scheme fees, and stated that the Council 
were contending that the scale ruling in 
England should be applicable to Scotland. 
In answer to Mr. Young, the Chairman said 
the housing fees which had been agreed to 
for Scotland were exactly the same fees as 
those in England. Mr. J. Maurice Arthur, 
Airdrie; Dr. Thomas Ross, Edinburgh; and 
Mr. C. G. Soutar, Dundee, were elected the 
Institute representatives to the Council for 
the ensuing year. The President, in his re- 
tiring address, urged the necessity for an ex- 
tended course of drawing for every student, 
and an accurate and sympathetic perception 
and delineation of form. A study of physice 
was also essential, as well as knowledge of its 
application to built structures, both theoreti- 
cal and practical. The vital connection of 
the teaching of construction with the School 
of Architecture could only be secured, he 
thought, when the head was an architect who 
could. and did control the teaching of prac- 
tical construction. Mr. Alexander N. Pater- 
son, F.R.I.B.A., Glasgow, was unanimously 
elected and installed as President for the 
ensuing year. It was agreed that the next 
Convention be held in Dundee. A luncheon 
was afterwards held in Ferguson and For- 
rester's Restaurant, when the new President, 
Mr. A. N. Paterson, presided. Sir George 
МсСгае, in submitting ''The Institute of 
Scottish Architects," said there was great 
anxiety, he was told, on the part of the In- 
stitute, with regard to the scale of fees. The 
scale, he pointed out, was practically agreed 
upon. and Scottish architecte would be placed 
entirely in the same position as their Edin- 
burgh brethren. In Scotland the Board of 
Health had been urging on Local Authorities 
to try new methods of construction, and in 
Edinburgh an experimental building was to 
be erected. "They had as far as possible in 
Scotland encouraged the use of stone, and 
there were schemes for stone buildings going 
on in Elgin, Dumfries, Glasgow, and Edin- 
burgh, and in one case the extra cost for a 
stone dwelling as compared with another con- 
atructed of brick was £117. Having different 
forma of construction had also the further 
advantage of utilising all the possible labour. 
The difficulty of the moment, apart from the 
in'ners’ strike, was the scarcity of labour. 
They had 8.220 houses under construction. 
The number of men required was 18.000, апа 
“hero were less than 3.000 workmen em- 
"loved. Criticism had been urged against 
'he Board оҒ Health that they were rather 
oo meticulous in their criticism of plans, but 
^e pointed ont that up to the present time 
“ог sites acquired for housing in Scotland 
ha amount asked for bv landlords was 
7318 000. The amount adjusted at the date 
f the last valuation was £227.000, which 
"as a saving of £91,000 on the schemes that 
"d alreadv been sanctioned. This, he 
hought, justified the Government in saying 
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that they must save. The President, in 
reply, said in the Scottish Board of Health 
the Institute had found a warm friend and a 
cordial collaborator in recent years. 

e 


Our Office Gable. 


The Warwickshire and Coventry Joint 
Committee for Tuberculosis met at Warwick, 
last week, with the intention of accepting a 
tender for the erection of the large county 
memorial sanatorium which is to be erected 
at Hertford Hill, near Warwick, but owing 
to the fact that the estimates received were 
more than half as much again as the expendi- 
ture contemplated by the committee, no de- 
cision was arrived at. The architect waa 
instructed to interview certain firms of con- 
tractors in an endeavour to get a lower figure 
fixed. It was stated that £50,000 had been 
the amount the committee had contemplated 
spending on the sanatorium, and Dr. Orton, 
one of the Coventry members, remarked that 
the. builders’ figures absolutely ‘‘ staggered ” 
him. Other members said that on the basis 
of these figures the total cost of the sana- 
torium and its equipment would be in the 
neighbourhood of £100,000. This, 
Alderman Broughton Dugdale, was an ex- 
penditure of a kind the country simply could 
not afford. 

At the Crystal Palace War Exhibition, 
at Stands 151-160, Vickers, Ltd, Vickers 
House, Broadway, Westminster, S. W.1, have 
one of the, most interesting collections of 
exhibits, including locomotive crankshaft 
axles, tires, drop forgings and stampings, 
motor-car pressings, high-grade alloy steel, 
tubes and bars, various magnets, laminated 
springs, rustless steel propeller, and a special 
hardened steel roll, together with engineers' 
small tools of every description, concrete 
brick and tile-making machinery, hand and 
treadle sewing machines, “ Duralumin," the 
well-known aircraft light alloy; the Vickers 
sporting rifles and shot gun barrels, stan- 
dardised joinery, Rene Bull mechanical toys, 
box-making machines (one stitching machine, 
one single corner, and one double corner cut- 
ting machines in operation), and hydraulic 
rubbers aud hydraulic valves. The various 
companies associated with Vickers, Ltd., are 
also fully represented, and Potters, Ltd., and 
Vickere-Potters, Ltd.. of Yeovil, show their 
semi-Diesel crude oil engines, and Potter 
Junior engines. 

The Dean of Worcester, who has done his 
bit towards solving the housing problem in 
Worcester, is apparently being hampered in 
his further endeavours by the Housing Com- 
mittee. The Dean states that he was offered, 
first a part of a site which the ¢orporation 
has not yet purchased, and, secondly, a site 
which is at present let for allotments. He 
says: “I confess I fail to compre- 
hend the action of the Housing Com- 
mittee. Houses аге sorely needed. 
I offered to help the committee ty 
building houses without throwing any burden 
on the ratepayers or affecting the appeal for 
Housing Bonds. I have nearly completed 
three, have two more well on the way, and 
am prepared to go on if I can obtain land 
ou which to build, and I have the men ready 
and willing to build. The Housing Com- 
mittee offer me first land they have not yet 
purchased, then land which is let in allot- 
ments, and cannot be free for building on for 
some months. I offer to take a portión of it. 
and am prepared to make my own arrange- 
ments with the allotment cultivators, so as to 
start building at once. The Housing Com- 
mittee thereupon impose an unpossible condi- 
tion—a condition they must know 1 cannot 
possibly accept. I can only conclude that the 
Housing Committee do not really want houses 
built.” , 

The question whether the erection of the 
King's Norton Palace of Varieties, which had 
been commenced, should be continued or not 
at the present time, has formed the subject 
of an appeal. The Housing Committee, on 
behalf of the Birmingham City Council, de- 
cided that, in view of the existing state of the 
buildiug trade in regard to the erection of 
houses, the building of the cinema house 


said | 
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should not be proceeded with, and the con 
tractor appealed against the decision. The 
appeal was heard last Saturday by the Appeal 
Court, sitting at the Ministry of Health. in 
London, and presided over by Mr. Charles, 
K.C. After both sides had been heard, the 
President announced the decision of the Court, 
saying that in view of the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, and with very great re- 
luctance and hesitation, it had been decided 
to allow the appeal. The Court wished it to 


be clearly underetood that the decision was 
based only on the grounds of hardship. The 
President pointed out that as early as Feb- 


ruary, 1919, plans were submitted to the City 
Council for approval, but they were not 
finally accep until the following October, 
and then as originally set out. All the bricks 
had been obtained by the contractors for the 
job, very little additional expense in brick- 
work was involved, and the licensing justices 
had expressed themselves as particularly con- 
cerned with the needs of the neighbourhood 
which the erection of the cinema would pro- 
vide for. 


Ал Empire Timber Exhibition will be open 
‘at Holland Park Skating Rink, London, 
daily from 10 a.m. to 8'p.m. between July 6 
and 17 next (Sunday, July 11, excepted). 
The exhibition will contain a full range of 
Фоте and Imperial grown timbers, including 
those which, up to the present, are only 
elightly, if at all, known to users of timber 
in this country. Articles demonstrating the 
chief uses for which such timbers are suit- 
able will be shown. 

A second edition of ''Sanitary Law, with 
Question and Answer,” iby Charles Porter, 
M.D., B.Sc., M.R.C.P. (Ed.), Barrister-at- 
Law (London, ans: Green and Co., 
6s. 6d. met), will be welcomed by all who 
have the first edition, published ten years 
віпсе, and is recommended to all interested. 
During the last ten years a good deal of 
heakh legislation hae come into operation, 
some of it more burdensome than it is bene- 
ficial, but all demanding a full ecquaintance 
with the subject by local authorities and 
their sanitary officials. Dr. Porter's capitally 
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classified catechism will help all such, and' 
very materially lighten the labour of pre-| 


paration by students preparing for examina- 
tions. 

At a meeting of the Council of the Uni- 
versity of London Graduates' Association it 
was unanimously resolved that the Associa- 
tion, mecaling the undertaking of the 
Government on the removal, at their instance, 
of the headquarters of the University from 
Burlington Gardens to South Kensington, to 
continue to provide site and buildings, rate- 
and-tax free with maintenance and upkeep, 
and also to make provision for the full exten- 
sion and development of the University as 
reconstituted under the Act of 1898, 13 of 
opinion that the renewed offer of the Govern- 
ment of land on the Duke of Bedford's estate, 
eccompanied by' an undefined maintenance 
grant, is in no sense an equivalent for the 
accommodation as at present guaranteed by 
the Government. . 


—— ee 


A proposal for the utilisation of Hamilton 
Palace to relieve the docal housing shortage 
la being considered by the Hamilton Town 
Council and the Ministry of Health. Instruc- 
tions have been given to the burgh surveyor 
to prepare plans showing how the mansion 
might turned into & number of two-room 
and kitchen houses. Originally it was esti- 
mated that from £10,000 to £20,000 would be 
келтек to restore the fabric, but this estimate 
will need revision. The palace has been dis- 
mantled. 

A storm last week had'a remarkable effect 
on St. Chad's Church, Shireland 'Road, Smeth- 
wick, At each end of the church there is 
some stonework which seems to have been 
struck by lightning en кешелек At the 
end nearer the road there was e lightning сое 
ductor, but this does not eeem to have aoted, 
for the ourrent found its way into the church 
and took a circuit of the gas-pipes. At inter- 
wale nenn бе church و‎ and stone 
work were damaged, one o e main pillars 
was moved an inch or two, and the aislee and 
building generally were littered with mortar 
dust and plaster. e current found its way 
out by the water-pipe, and at this point a 
large hole was made ın the wall of the church. 
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Handel's organ, on which “Messiah " was 
composed, was sold. last week at the sal. 
of the Johnston heirlaoms at Kilmore, Co, 
Armagh, for £231. It is of mahogany carved 
in the Chippendale style, and formerly be 
longed to Lord Ely. 

We regret to state that Mr. W. M. Fraser, 
who has been associated with Messrs. Burs 
Brothers, of Rotunda Works. 3, Blackfrian 
Road, S.E., for over twenty-two years, passed 
away on Oth inst, after a serious operation ani 
only a few days’ illness. He had a wery wide 
circle of friends in the iron and building 
trades, by whom he will be greatly miseed. 

Mr. С. В. ІНагИгес, late surveyor to the 
Alton Urban District Council, is to be paid 
by the Council an inclusive fee of £250 for his 
work in connection with the housing scheme 
from the commencement up to the date on 
which the Commissioner approves the first соп. 
tract for building. The engaging Mr. Hart 
free as consulting architect in connection with 
the scheme from the latter date ie to be con- 
sidered by the Council. | 

A rather afarming accident at the new 
County Hall buildings was happily unattended 
by any casualties. А girder was being 
hoisted to one of the topmost stories when 
something went wrong with the jib of the 
crane, and the girder descended, lodging 
itself on the roof of the storey immediately 
below. It was carefully watched for some 
minutes while all stood clear in the court 
below, but beyond a paces of the girder 
no further mischance occurred, and the pre- 
cautions taken avoided any further bad conse. 
quences. 


(Messrs. Pilkington Brothers, of the St 
Helens Glass iWorks, who some time ago 
bought the Eccleston Estate to develop as а 
village euburb and provide homee for between 
20,000 and 25,000 people, are reported to те 
decided to diecontinue building operations until 
mes more reasonable. 
Mesers. Pilkington have almost completed 
about sixteen houses and about forty wooden 
bungalows, but the cost of the work is etated 
to be proving quite beyond what they antic- 
pated. The cost of the houses is very much 
га excess of £1,000 each, and it was hoped 
to be able to let them at a maximum of 1% 
per week. 
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* Good Things 
c Г? 

E NO DECORATOR | 
| | SHOULD BE WITHOUT. 


> 17 66 Ч Ээ? THE PERFECT WATER PAINT 
TS IN 30 SHADES. 
: BM 


® SANITARY. ARTISTIC. DURABLE. 


Sold in a Dry Powder іп 2}, 5 and 7lb. Packets. Also in Megs. 


"COVERINE' "олны 


One Coat transforms Black into White. Can be Second-coated 
іп а few hours. - - Sold іп 7ib. and 141. Tins and in Bulk. 


“ VELV ARINE я THE PERFECT WHITE 


For inside and Outside Work. 
Does not Crack and Works Freely. 
Sold in Quarts, Half and 1 Gallon Tins. 
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CAN BE OBTAINED OF ALL BUILDERS' MERCHANTS. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 


BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. Il. 


Telegrams : “CARSON, BATTSQUARE, LONDON.” BACHELORS' WALK, 
Telephone : “ BATTERSEA 1630” (2 lines). DUBLIN 
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ASPHALTE ^c ASPHALTE Co., Là. | 


any extent in Best Quality Rock Mat 


2 DAMPCOURSES, ROOF S, SLOPES, 
WORK BRIDGES, CANALS, ete. 
B —————— — 


ENQUIRIRS INVITED BY 


ae ара, . THE EXCEL ASPHALTE CO., Ltd., 


(Private) Ham. : 667. | Ceslym Works, Dorset Wharf, * 
Tel. Address—* Ceslym," London. HAMMERSMITH,. LONDON, W. 


WHITE'S 
HYGEIAN ROCK 


Building Composition 


| FOR AR 


DRY WALLS, STRONG WALLS, IS 


SILVER MEDAL, 


и м 
ARS е 
, Pak w : SM яа = 
ECONOMICAL WALLS = 
S иссе | S £ 
EASILY APPLIED. NO SKILLED LABOUR REQUIRED. Ча аа 5 
| Хосын “и 
A brick on fiat and one on edge Price and full particulars on application to the Patentee : | NIE = 
of walls suitable for cottages, 
or ае great BONO, ls re WILLIAM WHITE, Gr eat Western Wor ks, ABERGAVENNY. A wall built two half bricks co 
uired. It is quite damp-proof, ` ‚в | "> , і flat i h str th 
ага equalin хэн gthtoaldin, — Te!egraphic Address : HYGEIAN ABERGAVENNY. Phone : Gerrard 3181, 18-inch wall БОПОН these Ёл 
wall built with mortar only. London and Home Counties Representative: Mr. CHAS. E. LUCAS, 64, НАҮМАВКЕТ, S.W. ` nary way. 


Village Sign DESIGNING. | 


“Тһе Local Artist's Opportunity." 
THE PRACTICAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Lid. 


announces a special short Course by 


Mr. CHAS. E. DAWSON. 


The most practical and comprehensive guide 
ever written on the subject by a well-known 
expert, fully illustrated. It offers for one 
small inclusive fee complete instruction, 
advice and constructive criticism of designs intended for 


| 2 | | 

U AND HOT 

| | WATER 

| | SUPPLIES. 
| Гог FACTORIES, OFFICES AND 
BUILDINGS of all DESCRIPTION. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd., 
` 65a, Southwark Street, London, S.E. І. 


NTI TION "is giving 
| The “Daily Май” is giving £2,200 in. Prizes. 
- | The Р.С С. adds: 10% to the amount won by anyone taking Mr. Dawson's Course. 
ESTIMATES FREE - d = 
EXPERT ADVICE& 5 Sená postcard fo gratis prospectus, illustrated with dozens of sign 
suggestions. 


The P.C.C., 106, Thanet House, Strand, W.C.2 
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ou must have а! 
floor covering to | 
wear well. | 

| 


Why not let your money buy the most economical 

when you are іп the market ? Catesby's Cork Lino 

provides the advantages of great durability and 

moderate cost. Samples and prices gladly sent | 
on request. 


CATESBYS, Lr». ен LONDON, W.1 | 
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тэ”, WINGED Аа сал анин se ў 
BUILD ON THE WINGET SYSTEM. 
Economical. ` Durable. Damp Proof. 


BRITISH THROUGHOUT. 


QNE “ Winget” machine makes sufficient concrete blocks 


and slabs in three-and-a-half days for a two-storey 
house covering an area of 400 square feet. It makes not 
only every kind of concrete block for building purposes, 
including quoins, copings, flooring, bricks and sill blocks, 
but also concrete pipes, kerbs, gate piers, etc. 


HEAD AND REGISTERED OFFICE: ) FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING WORKS: 
24N., Grosvenor Gdns., Westminster, S.W.1. THE CAPE, WARWICK. 


WINGET LIMITED. 


772227222227277-27272727277272222772777772. 
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THE MODERN HOMES CONSTRUCTION Coy. Ld. 


PRUDENTIAL | CASTLE STREET, 
CHAMBERS, SWANSEA. 


AS 
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RAPID, 

STRONG, 
LASTING, 
WEATHERPROOF. 
CHEAPER 

THAN ANY 52 % “Й EE (C o | 

OTHER FORM [88 la M 22. 22279 E 72 Telephone: 394 CENTRAL. 
OE Us Eu uu MM cnn Telegrams : 


"T — — “wan CI К E e ай “STRUCTURAL,” 
CONSTRUCTION. | = Эс SWANSEA. 


21 DAYS AFTER COMMENCING. 
$ $ 


шы” | THE MODERN HOMES 
= CONSTRUCTION Coy., 
22114. or THEIR AGENTS. 


The Bishopric Stucco Board used in the erection or the above house by SIR CHARLES T. RUTHEN, Е.Б.1.В.А., was supplied by 
THE MODERN HOMES CONSTRUCTION Соу., 14. 
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Bells Poilite—the ideal 
material for the construc- 
tion of Bungalows, Cottages, 
etc, is a scientific combina- 
tion of Asbestos Fibre and 
best London Portland Cement . mi" 


saty 


9 li | иас 05- . 
Bell Ss _ Poi ite о 


is fire-resisting, light in weight, non-conducting, weatherproof, rot and vermin proof. 


BELL’S POILITE BUILDING SHEETS. For both external and internal Walls, Partitions and Ceilings. 
AD are For internal linings Poilite sheets are unsurpassed, -being economica 
first cost (saving at least 30% as compared with lath and plaster linings), and capable of effective decorative treatment. Panelled out with wood mouldings, 
they are attractive in appearance in their natural grey colour, and may be either papered or distempered if a suitable priming is used, Standard Sizes : 
8ft. by 4ft.. 6ft. by 4ft., 4ft. by 4ft., fin, thick and upwards. 


BELL'S POILITE STANDARD DIAGONAL TILES, A Poilite roof is extremely strong, durable 
——Ó—M—————M € LLL tdt D and weather- roof, and yet weighs $096 less than 
a roof of Welsh slates. А proportionately lighter understructure is also rendered possible by the use of Poilite Tiles, thus promoting economy in Building. 
Construction. Size: 152 in. by 15 л. Tiles are i Specially chamfered and punched with nail ane rivet holes for laying to laps of 23in. to 4in. 


CATALOGUE GIVING DESIGNS OF 
POILITE ,BUNGALOWS, ETC., ON 
APPLICA TION. ; 


BELL'S UNITED ASBESTOS Co., Ltd., Southwark St., London, S.E.1. 


Pioneers of the World's Asbestos Indastry. Est. 1871. 
Bo.64. а “ BELFRY, LONDON." Telephone: HOP 4040. $ 


SIRE PROOF FLOORS 
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VED ano EXTENSIVELY Й STEELWORKS RD S.W, 
Telegrams— Telephones— Sog‘ : .3 
" DAWNAY, LONDON." BATTERSEA {1094 EAST MOORS, CARDIFF, | 
. "DAWNAY, CARDIFF." CARDIFF 2557 5 ae аа 
“SURVEY, NEWOASTLE- NEWCASTLE 2551 65, QUAYSIDE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYRE 


“ 


WILLESDEN UNDERLINING 
PAPER 


| CLEAN. NO SMELL. PERMANENT. 
FOR UNDERLINING SLATES, TILES, IRON BUILDINGS, WITH OR WITHOUT 
BOARDS, FOR LAYING ON JOISTS. PLACED UNDER FLOOR BOARDS 
EXCLUDES DAMP AND DEADENS SOUND. ALSO FOR DAMP WALLS. 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 10. 


Telephone No.: 1165 Willesden. ESTABLISHED 1870. Telograms : “Impermeable, 'Phone, London." 
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5 Enamel 
Has a Perfect Flow 


The troubles associated with “round” 
Enamel are too well known to require 

detailed description. “ Pearline” Enamel 

flows from the brush as freely as the best 

carriage varnish. Large surfaces can be 

painted without the fear of leaving brush 

marks or ridges, because “ Pearline” does 

not set too rapidly. It dries hard with a 

smooth, brilliant surface which is both | 
pleasing and durable. “Pearline” glossy is ц. | 
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suitable for either interior or exterior work. 


T ©. жк се Full particulars wil 
Pearline" is sup-  besentfreeonreguest We strongly recom- 


plied in pure white р”, 
and any desired tint. — 7 @ 
It will not turn q 
colour nor will it ` * 


ШШШШШШШШШЇ! crack and peal off, | 


as 40 50 many 


mend the use о“ Pear- 

line" under coating. It 

is ready for use as de- 

livered, has good cover- | 
ing power, and will ІІ ПІН 
| not cause the finish- 

ordinary enamels. ави ا‎ a ing coat to turn colour. 


Robt Ingham Clark'é Co Ltd 


West Ham Abbey | London E. 15 
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SUDBURY.—For 84 houees, for the town council | July 5.—For houses on bites at leton, Roebuck 
FOR n Recommended for acceptance : — Shenburn, er, and E E 
Olivers’ Mauldon, H., for four pairs of Clase B, type 3, at С. Caetlelow, A.R.I.B.A., 10, Park Row, Leeds. 
LIOR 3 per Be De танке ei y $d. n yard ое ош ама at Anon БУЛ Kippax, 

й manho . per , plus man- Mio ала ngton.—Architects, J 
` Seasoned holes, covers, and frames. Би and Stocks, 56, Prudential Buildings, Leode— 
SUNDERLAND.—For extensions to the Education Tenders to A. Bromet, clerk, Kirkgate House, 

Hardwoods, Offices, for the town council. Accepted tender :— | Tadcaster. 

APPLY ТО-- July B.—For mason, са slater, plaster, 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, Ltd. 
` 120, Bunbill Row. London, Е.С. 


TENDEBS. 


*s*Correspondents would in all cases oblige by 
giving the addresses of the parties tendering—at 
any rate, of the accepted tender; it adds to the 
value of the information. 


¡ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH.—For water mains, for the 
urban district council. Accepted tender :— 
Greasley, G. Н..................... £980 0 0 


BURGESS HiLL.—For houses, for the Burgess Hill 


Urban District Council :— 


Ball, Burgess Hdl .............. £16,414 13 0 
Lynn, Brighton ................. 15,860 O 0 
Cook and Sons, Crawley ...... 14,060 0 0 
Burlett, Wivelsfleld ............ 13,865 0 0 

13,430 0 0 


White, T., Hayward's Heath*.. 
* Recommended for provisional acceptance. 


BOURNE, LINCS.—For eight houses in Manning Road, 
for the urban district council. Accepted tender :— 
Hinson, T. Н. .................. £5,920 0 0 


BURY St. EDMUNDS.—For brick houses on the Grove 
Estate, for the corporation :— 
Hánnels, W. А.. one pair ...... £2,997 10 11 
Frost, H. G., four pairs ...... 9,076 3 4 
Barbrook, Н. J., two pairs .... 4,400 0 0 
(Referred to Housing Commissioner.) ! 
CHICHESTBR.—For houses in Pound Farm, for the 
town council. Accepted tender:— 
London Structural Co., £925 per houee. 


CHIPPENHAM.—For monument on the site of the 
drinking fountain in the Market Place. G. Parker- 
Pearson, Grittleton, Chippenham, architect. Ac- 
cepted tender :— 

Booth, J. F., and Son, Banbury....£700 0 0 

EATON BRAY.—For 10 houses, for the Eaton Bray 
Rural District Council. 

Wood and Son, Luton .......... £8,441 12 8 


HoRsHAM.—For 10 cottages at Choller Farm, for 
the West Sussex County Council:— 
Crane, А., Worthing ............ £8,880 0 0 


HOUGHTON, HANTS.—For houses, for the Stockbridge 
Rural District Council. Tenders recommended to the 
Ministry of Health for acceptance :— 

Parsons, J., West Dean, £1,794 0s. 2d. per pair; 
Sturgess Bros., Over Wallop, pair at £1,910 and a 
pair at £1,825; Houghton, two pairs at £1,900; Long- 
stock, two paire at £1,820. 


OSWESTRY.—For 50 houses, for the town council. 
Accepted tenders :—- | 

Butler Brothers, Smethwick, Birmingham, type А, 
£849 per house; type B, £895; type C, £895; type D, 
£873; type E, £845: and type F, £934. Types А 
and E contained no tour, types B, C, and D con- 
tained parlour and three bedrooms, and type F con- 
tained parlour and four bedrooms. 


PLYMOUTH.—For 32 houses on Mount Gould ete, 
for the town council. Accepted tender :— 
Endicott, E. E. ................ £28,936 16 0 


PLYMOUTH.—For erection of 16 houses of the parlour 
type on Mount Gould site, for the town council. 
Accepted tender :— 

Coles, A. N., and Son, .......... 616,694 16 4 


SHEFFIELD.—For 34 houses at Wadsley, for the town 
council, Accepted tender :— 
Reed ана Bilborough, £796 per house. 


. &rgETFORD.—For erection of 253 houses on Moss 
Road site, for the urban district council. Accepted 
tender :— 

Lane, J., and Sons .......... £210,850 0 0 


Cooper, W. B., and Stone, Sunder- 
land Me D sie 28,000 0 0 


THURMASTON.—For six pairs of houses with drain- 
age, etc., for the urban district councit. F. Н. Jones, 
5, Greyfriars, Leicester, architect :— 

Chamberlain, C., Leicester ...£15,200 0 


., Rothley 
Huddon, W., and Son, Leicester 13,450 0 
Mould, A. E., Leicester ........ 13,138 17 
Garner, T., and Son, Leicester .. 13,050 0 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—For 14 houses on the Hawken- 
bury site, for the town council :— ; 

Goddard, Brown, Eaton, and Nye. builders for ten 
houses at £9,750 and four at £3,800. 


— Y L a 


LIST OF TENDERS OPEN. 


tlm 
COMPETITIONS. 


July 17.—For War Memorial et Gloucester, for 
the Gloucester Representative Committee, cost 
not to exceed £4,000. Designs to be sent to Geo. 
Sheffield Breakway, town clerk, Guildhall, Glou- 
cester. See advt. 


BUILDINGS. 


June 26.—For 60 houses.—For the Corporation of 
Darlington.—Tenders to H. G. Steavenson, town 
clerk, Houndgate, Darlington. 


June 26.—For concrete block cottages.—For the 
Henley Rural District Council.—Architects and 
surveyors, Willcocks and Greenaway, 11, Friar 
Street, Reading. 


June 28.—For 18 cottages en the Old Oak Estate, 

` Hammersmith, W.—For tbe London County 
Council.—Architect, C. M. Crickmer, F.R.I.B.A., 
1, Lincoln's Inn Fielde, W.C. Tenders to the 
Cashier of the Council, County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, S. W 1. 


June 28.—For 32 workmen's dwellings (in eight 
blocks of four houses each) on the New Hey Road 
site, Salendine Nook.—For the Corporation of 
‘Huddersfieht.—H. Suteliffe, borough architect, 1, 
Peel Street. Tenders to the Town Clerk, Town 
Hall, Huddersfeld. 


June 28.—For 90 houses in the borough.—For the 
Sutton Coldfleld Town Council "Tenders to В. A. 
Reay-Nadin, town clerk, the Council House, 
Sutton Coldfield. 


June 30.—For a police house and office at St. 
Mary-in-bhe-Marsh, near New Romney.—For the 
Standing Joint Committee.—County architect, 
Е. W. ‘Ruck, 86, Week Street, Maidstone. Ten- 
ders to ceunty architect. 


June 30.—For 62 houses of various types, for the 
first part of the housing scheme on Park Farm 
Estate, London Road, Romford.—For the Rom- 
ford Urban District Council.—Tenders to C. Т. 
King, clerk, Council Offices, Romford. 


990959 


July 1.—For 94 houses on the Grays Hall estate. — 


-For the Grays Tburrock Urban District Council. 
Tenders to Hutten and Asplin, clerks of the 
council, High Street, Grays. e a 


July 3.—For 50 houses—on the Barossa site 34 
houses, Frimley Green site 16 houses.—For the 
Frimley Urban District Council.—T. Fox Hill, 
engineer and surveyor, Municipal Buildings, 
Camberley. 


July 3.—For housing schemes on the Kingeway and 
Peet House Estates, Widnes, the first secticn of 
which comprises about 500 houses.—H. S. Oppen- 
heim, town clerk, Town Hall, Widnes. - 


July 3.—For 164 houses at Dinnington, near New- 
castie-on-Tyne.—For the Castle Ward Rural Dis- 
trict Council.—Tenders to б. E. Wilkinson, clerk, 
1, Mosley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


mpenter, 
plumber, and painter works of,War 
Buildings, and Victory Hall to be erected at 
¡Aiboyne.—Marshall Mackenzie and Son, archi- 
tecte, 173a, Union Street, Aberdeem. 


July B.—For 52 brick houses, in four types.—For 
the Beddington and Wallington Urban District 
Council.—Tenders to T. Booth, clerk, Council 
Offices, Wallington. 


July B.—For Administrative Offices, at Avonmouth 
Docks.—Tenders to the Seoretary of the Docks 
Committee, 19, Queen Square, Bristol. 


July 6.—For 328 houses on the Windlehurst Estate, 
St. Helens.—For the borough council.—Chaírman 
of the St. Helens Panel of Architects, F. В. 
Biram, 17, George Street, St. Helens.—Tenders to 
the Clrairman, Health Committee, Town Hall, 
St. Helens. . 


July 6.—For decorations and repairs to their vari- 
ous schools.—For the Hendon Education Com- 
mittee.—J. Anderson, secretary to the commit- 
tee, Town Hall, Hendon, N.W.4. 


July 6.—For eight houses at Mortomiey.—For the 
Wortley Rural District Councit.—Architect, Wya- 
yard Dixon, Hartshead, Sheffield. 


July 8.—For 58 houses, proposed roads, Nos. 3 and 
4, Housing Site, Orrell.—For the Corporation of 
Bootle.—Tenders to the Chairman of the Housing 
end Town Planning Committee, Town Clerk's 
Office, Town Hall, Bootle. 


July 9.—For erection of 30 houses оп land of 
Chorley Road, Adlington.—For the urban dis- 
trict council—Architect, T. Leigh, Halliweit 
Street, Chorley.—Tenders to John Stanton, clerk, 
High Street, Chorley | 

July 10.—For 60 houses and for street works, 
ete.—For the Hoole Urban District Council.— 
P. Davies, architect and consulting surveyor, 14, 
Newgate Street, Chester.—Tenders to E. Ы 
Rigby, clerk, Council Officca, roùe, Unester. 


July 16.—For the enkirgement of the County 


Council School at Knebworth.—For the Hertford- . 


shire County Council.—Tender to Lt.-Col. A. E. 
Prescott, county surveyor and architect, Hatfield. 


No date.—For extensions to the Horton Infirmary. 
—Architect, G. Gardiner, 55, High Street, Oxford. 


> t @ Е--4------- 


A lock-out in the building trades throughout 
the Netherlands began on Monday. | 

The oountry meeting of the Surveyors' In- 
stitution at Gloucester wil take place om 
Thursday and Friday, July 8 and 9. : 

Messrs. Lanchester, Rickards and Lucas 
have removed their office from No. 47 to No. 
19, Bedford Square, W.C.1. Mr. H. V. Lan- 
chester and Mr. Pieter Rodeck have entered 
into a partnership for Northern India, and 
established an office at Lucknow, U.P. : 

A Northampton Corporation report states 
' that contractor's workmen have applied for 
permission to work longer hours." e under- 
stand that the Labour Party will at once order 
the Ministry of Health to take steps to isolate 
these cases, and that there is little danger of 
a spread of the epidemic.— Punch. 


The Government have yet another Housing 


Bill on the stocks. The new measure wiil give 
the Ministry of Health power to stop luxury 
building and to seize empty houses.  'The 
Government have found that their powers 
under both these heads are totally ınade- 
quate. The ВШ is in draft, and it will be 
introduced almost immediately. . 
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me" WINCHESTER” TANK 


Gives a constant supply of 


WATER 


WITH 
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LESS COAL 


Write for Full Particulars and Testimonials to the Sole Manufacturers :— 


Е. BRABY & CO., Ld. „=. 


—LONDON, DEPTFORD, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, FALKIRK. 
Chief Offices :—352-364, EUSTON ROAD, N.W.1. 
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ight E//ect. 


ЇГ there is any falling off in product- 


ion when daylight fails, it is due to 


the fact that your artificial lighting 
is less effective than sunlight. Mazda 


Half-Watt 


in 


Type 
lamps B.T-H. 
industrial fittings and 
reflectors will provide 


HALF-WATT TYPE 


ELECTRIC LAMPS 


Made in Rugby 


an illumination of day: 
light quality which 
will make night work as productive 
day work 


comfortable ав 


LIGHTING ADVICE FREE 


and 


The British Thomson-Houston Co Lt] 
Mazda House, 77 Upper Thames St.. London, Е.С 4 


Works: Rugby. Branches in all large towns 


] possess important ad. 
1 vantages over all other ; 
forms of roofing. They 
do not melt under the . 
influence of heat like : 
tar or asphalt, nor do | 
1 they crack like con- : 
1 crete, nor warp like | TAE ed 
і tiles, nor rust or cor- | "MO °° Sy Б ur 
rode like corrugated | "ОЕ 
iron. | 
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COPENHAGEN TOWN HALL—ROOFED WITH PORTMADOC SLATES. 


PORTMADOC. SLATES 


ца 


The Oakeley Slate Quarries ^e » Ltd. 
reaves and Sons, 


The Votty and Bowydd Slate Quarries Co., Ltd. 


ST Юн цагаа! тана. | | their good appearance 
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THE FINEST ROOFING. 


PORTMADOC SLATES are impervious (to water, do not laminate -ok 


warp, withstand the extremes of heat and cold, and are unaffected by the 
acids of smoky atmospheres, because they are practically free from lime. 


PORTMADOC SLATES have gained the highest awards at all Exhibits, 
among them being the Grand Prix of the Brussels International Exhibition, 1910. 


The Diphwys Slate Quarry Company, Ltd. 


457: The Festiniog District Slate Quarry Proprietors Association 


CHARLES E. BREESE, Secretary, 


— Y — —— > 


PORTMADOC ^ 
SLATES 


are better than апу 
other slates manufac 
tured, and the export 
trade is greater than 
that from any other 
district. They retain 


б 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Pow. 


longer than other slates, 
and in cases where 
alterations or additions 
become necessary they 
can always be matched 
: both in colour and size. 
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The Maen Offeren Slate Quarry Co., Ltd. 
The Park and Croesor Slate Quarries Co., 
Manod Slate Quarries, 


Ltd. 


Ltd. 


PORTMADOC. 


LATEST PRICES. 


— وه‎ 
N.B.—All prices must be regarded as merely ap- 


косшы for the present, as our ususl sources of 
oformation are in many cases falling us, 
TIMBER. 


Maximum prices at which imported timber 
may be sold have now been fixed by the 
Controller of Timber Supplies till further 
notice. They are too long to quote here; but 
wil be found in the ''London Gazette ” of 
Feb. 7, 1919. 

IRON, 


Rolled Steel Joiste, English...... 
Oompound Girders, Ordinary 

Bections өӨзеөсөгөбөөөӨөӨөөсөөөөөөоө о о 
Oompound Stanchions E 
Angles, Tees, Channels and Fliteh 


Wroughtison her БИЛЭЭ Prices controlled 
го zon er es ее ее 
Steel Girder Plates е... by Ministry of 
Steel Sheets (Single or Double)... Munitions, 
Steel Strip Фгеееерфбөгеееоеегевеоее 
Basic Bars өӨөөсөөтөөөӨөдӨөөөөөөөөөө 
Mild Steel Bars .................. 
Bieel Bars, Ferro. Oonorete 
Quality (basis prices) WEE a 
OTHER METALS. 
Per ton, Per ton. 


Gead Water Pipe, Town........*£49 10 0 to 
Oountry...... *5] 0 

" Barrel Pipe, Town эөөөөӨөөө 
oe 1) oe Country ...... «ва 0 0 0) 
Lead Pipe, tinned inside, Town * 00, 
н е " »" Country *5/ 10 0, 

Lead Pipe, tinned inside and 
outeide.................. Town *63 0 0 э» 
" ” " м Country *64 10 O, 
Oomposition Gas-Pipe, Town.. 57 0 


| 0 
Lead Soil-pipe (up to 441m.) Town *52 10 0 
T Т m Oountry *54 0 0 , 
ЖІ per ton extra.) 


== LL um 

41b. sheet, Bnglish........ 49 0 0, - 

Lead Shot, in 281b b 8........ — LT] — 
Oopper Sheets, Sheathing & Rods 168 0 0,,170 0 0 
Oopper, British Cake and Ingot 147 0 0" 150 0 0 

Tin, English Ingots өөөөӨөӨөөөӨгөө 507 0 ” шээ 
Do., Bars гееоегееФееееоеееееееоеоор 186 10 0,, 187 10 0 


Pig Lead. in Ісу, Pigs. Town .. 46 10 0, 


Sheet Lead, Тотп.............. *49 0 0 [T] == 

ITI Oountry оореоооооо *50 10 0 ” ез 

. Genuine White Lead............ 39910 0% Z 
Refined Red Lead ............. 64 15 0 9"! ==> 
Sheer ZinO.....cscssssossososose 95 0 0 4 -— 
Dieter зөөөс өөөфөосовооооөөӨоөөөөөө 93 0 0 LI] 110 0 0 
ОМ Lead, against aecount...... 29 0 0, аз» 
Tin *ovesecceececcescces DOR GWE, 15 7 0,, ao 
Cut nails (per ewt. basis, ordinary 
brand)........................ 2 3 6 — 
* For 6 ews. lots and upwards, 
$ Supplies unavailable. ў 
SOLDER. 

Messrs. Fry's Metal Foundry quote current manu- 
facturers' prices as follows :— Cwt. 
Plumbers’ Solder (in 7 lb. bars) .............. £6 00 

Ditto. (іп 1 lb. stripe) ............ 6 2 0 
Tinman’s Solder (in выгір).................... 7 3 O 
BRICKS. 

(All prices net.) 
First Hard Btooks.... £4 0 0 per 1,000 alongside, in 
Second Hard Stocks.. 317 0 “ T (river, 
Picked Stocks for delivered at 
Feacings............ 17 0: [T] rally. station. 


Flettons -ееееееееесее 217 0 " за " 
Best Fareham Red .. 4 00 e ТІ [T] 


WHITE AND COLOURED GLAZED BRICKS. 
WHITE, IVORY, AND BALT Mind AR. x Чин, x 2fım. 


А Seconds. 

Per 1,000. Per 1,000, 

š £ 9. d. 4 B. d. 

Stretchers .............. 2710 0 ....... 2610 0 
Headers ................ 27 0 0 «аа гаа. 26 0 
Quoins .................. 33 0 0 ........ 32 0 0 
Bullnose зөзөөөөөөүӨөсөөӨөөөө 33 0 0 600000000 32 0 0 
Flats 4.................. 3 0 0 ФӘееегете 32 0 0 
Double Stretchers ...... 35 00 e. 00 
Double Headers..... ..... 32 0 O ........ 31 0 O 
1 side and 2 ends. ...... 36 00 ....... 35 0 0 
Splays 4 Squints ...... 3410 0 e... 310 0 


Best Buff, Cream and Bronze, £2 per 1,000 extra on 
Best Whites. 


Other colours, Hard Glaze, £5 108. per 1,000 extra on 
Best White, | 

Moulded Stretchers and Headers, 1s. 5d. each. 

Majolica and soft-glazed Stretchers or Headers, 

8 per 1,000. 

Majolica and soft glazed Bullnose, 445 per 1,000. 


NoTz.—Above prices are а full truckloads at London 
Goods Station. 


CEMENT AND LIME, 
в. d. 9. d. Perton 
Bess Portland Cement ...... 80 6 to 86 6 delivered. 
Ground Blue Lias Lime .... 56 O at depot, 
Exolusive ofoharge eu sacks 
8. d. 
Srey Stone Lime............ 55 0 per ton 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks, 43s. 6d. per ton, at the 


depot. 
SAND AND BALLAST. 


в. 4, 
Thames Sand 6909009800000... 16 6 peryard, delivered, 
e Ballast 000.0. 0. :50090.. 16 6 n e" 

Pit Бапй.................... 18 6 эз з” 
Best Washed Sand 600.0 .. 18 6 11) 99 


STONE. & s. а, 
Yellow Magnesian, in blookg .. 1004 cube 0 4 2 
Red Mansfield, dit en 1) 0 5 2 
White Mansfield, ditto ........ ” 05 9 
Red Corsehill, ditto өӨөөөөӨөӨөөөө [1] 0 3 6 
Darley Dale, d'tto зо . 000...» ы 0 4 2 
Grienshill ditto................ » . 0 3 4 
Oloseburn Red Freestone, ditto " 0 34 
Ancaster, аню................ ёа 0 4 2 
Chilmark (in truek at Nine . 

Elms) зөөөөөӨбөөӨфөөөөзөөөөөөө $9 0 1 104 
Hard York, ditto 6000000000002. [1] 0 8 0 
Do. do. б ш. sawn both sides, | 

landings, randomsises ...... per foot апр, 0 8 0 
Бага York, 3 in, slab sawn two 

sides, random sises.......... per foot cube 0 4 0 

OILS. 
Rapeseed, English pale, per tun £28 15 010 £29 Б O 
Ditto, brown эзөеэтөеөөөөө 11) | 26 15 0 89 27 B 0 
Oottonseed, refined..., " 29 0, 3000 
Olive, B anis 000100000 11) 59 10 0 M 40 0 Q 
Beal, p e өөөссөөөөөөөөө 08 21 0 0 1 21 10 0 
Ooconut, Cochin ...... ï 46 0, 4610 0 
Ditto, Ceylon.......... i 4210 0, 45 0 0 
Ditso, Mauritius ...... " 4210 0, 4 00 
Palm, Lagos .......... e 3250, 3 0 
Ditto, Маі Kernol....... | 55 0 0, 3510 O 
Oleine ээзвгсеэгеөөөөөөөө 9) 17 Б 0 99 19 0 
Sperm өзөөөөөӨөөӨөг өдөөөө (1) 0 0 LI] 31 0 0 
Linseed „o.....n.n..n.. per gal, 0 8 10 — 
Baltic Oil.............. a БЕРЕ tem 
tine ............ ЕП 0 13 1 LI] == 
Putty (Genuine Linseed 
Oil) ecsscococececedese per owt, 1 14 9 " энээ 
TILES. 
£ в. а, Divrd.at 
Plain red roofing tiles ........ 6 2 6 per 1,000 ry. sn, 


Hip and Valley tiles...... 5s. to 14 
Staffordshire (Hanley) Reds or 


brindlsd tiles ............£6 0 0 to £6 15 0, 
SLATES. Per Mille 
Best Welsh Blue Рогипайос) 24by12. 7" 
8 els ue Portmadoo y 
Slates ,, Ч 20 ,, 1 ЗО хон 
“ ” 18 ,, 10 to nd 
" 16,, 8 : 


Where quotations for slates are not obtainable at 
present, architects and builders will do well to 
specify and use some of the excellent substitutes 
which have found favour of late. Prices of seme of 
the best of these are as follows :— 


ASBESTOS ROOFING TILES, supplied by 
British Uralíte Co., Ltd., 8, 
E.C. From £4 In ра 1,000, 4 nn 

per square of roof covered, 
to 533 88. per 1,09, 24 
cov 


LION ROOFING, in rolis, 24 yds. 
factured solely by Е. McNeill and 
Felt Works, Bunhill Row, E.C., 
N.B., etc. Lowest current prices 

| free on application to F. 
Co., Ltd., 4, South ace, London, E. 

POILITE. Made by Bell’s Asbestos Co., 
S.B. Standard tiles in 

carriage 


3 
Ë: 
ю 
Б 
^ 


"ur aight 
44 r 

(grey), 3 ft. 712 
Tolls of tiles. “ 
24 yards 


Ridg 


ROK ROOFING. Made by D. Anderson and Son, 

Ltd. lt Works, Belfast, and Roach 
Ford, London, E. 
new booklet “У,” to 
application. 


GLASS (IN CASES).* 


Foreign Sheet Glass ...... 1508, or 
Fourt В APP ese... 210/- .. 
Coarse.......... “or... .. 200J- 


(IN CRATES).* 
ў EM HOT, English Rolled іп, 
t 


21 оз, 
210/- 
200/- ) 


Per 
case 
net, 


in. 
pn 


White. 

Figured Rolled .................. 814. 
epoussine ...................... 714, 
Rolled Sheet PER е 


Stippolyte 009000000 Herne nn rn. 
* As supplies are available, 
t Unavailable. 


se < 


Colchester Town Council have taken pos- 
session of Colchester Castle, which they have 
purchased from the pfivate owners for £8,000. 

he castle was built by William the Conqueror, 
and oontains the town’s collection of antiqui- 
ties and Roman remains. 


For the last seven years the London County 
Council's Housing Estates have shown sur- 
pluses varying from 
£6,423 in 1918-19, and a deficiency of £10,594 
in 1919-20, the latter mainl attributable to 
the general increase under all heads of work- 
ing expenses, arising out of present conditions. 


Um 


Tinted. 


£15,877 in 1913-14 tol 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions- 
of our correspondents, АН communicatjons should 
be drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are- 
many claimants upon the space allotted to 
correspondenta, | 


When favouring us with drawings or photographs, 
architects are asked kindly tó state how the: 
building has been erected. It does neither them рот. 
us much good to illustrate buildings which have beem 
some time executed, exoept under - circum- 


It is particularly reques t all sehn ore 
all communications Ma ett ee Mp 
matter, books for review, etc., showld be addressed. 
to the Editor of the BUILDING News, Effingham. 
Houee, 1, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C.2, and not. 
to members of the staff by name. Delay ie not 
frequently otherwise caused. АП drawings end! 
other communications are sent at contributors 


‚risks, and the Editor will not undertake to pay for, 


or be liable for- unsought contributions. 

*«“Drawings of selected competition designs, im- 
portent public and private buildings, деђайз of old 
&nd new work, end good sketches агө always wel. 
come, and for such no charge is made tor insertion. 
Of more commonplace subjects—small churches, 
chapels, houses, etc.—we have usually. far more 
sent than we can insert, but are glad to do so when 
space permits, on mutually advantageous terms, 
which may be ascertained on application. 


REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Replies to advertisements can be received at the- 
Office, Effingham House, 1, Arundel Street, Strand, 
W.C.2, free of charge. If to be forwarded under. 
cover to advertiser, an extra charge of Sixpenoe is. 
made. (See Notice at head of “ Situations.”) 


Advertisements for the current week must reach. 
the office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front- 
page advertisements and alterations or stop orders. 
for serial advertisements must reach the office by 
first post on Wednesday to secure attention. 


[4 


RECEIVED.—P. and Son—W. and Son—A. M. Co.,. 
Ltd.—D. Bros., Ltd.—E. J. R. and Co.—H. and B. 


RASTU8.—No. 

T. W. F.—Thanks; please eend. 

C. SANCROT WEBBER.—The artist you name died' 
about two years since. You willmd a good many: 
illustrations of his work іп otr earlier volumes. 
We cannot give the other information asked for.. 


— e @—<— — —— 


Lawrence's portrait of Mrs. Barin 
children, which in 1911 realised 8,000 
was sold at Christie's last Friday for $,100* 
guineas. Lady Blake as Juno, by eynolds, 
went for 1,000 guineas as against 5,000: 
guineas in 1912. 


Satisfactory progress is reported on the 
building of the new County Hall, and the- 
Establishment Committee of the London- 
County Council anticipates that that portion. 
of No. 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, used by 
the Council as offices, will become surplus pro-. 
perty at about the end of 1921. The Cunard 
Company, has offered a rent of &12,000 for- 
these premises on a lease for forty years. 

Аз the result of logal proceedings taken by 
the Special (Building Control) Committee of 
the Londor County Council in respect of the- 
use of No. 2, Clarissa Street, Shoreditch, 
otherwise than as a dwelling-house without 
the Council's permission having been obtained 
under Section 6 of the Housing (Additional 
Powers) Act, 1919, the defendant was fined 40s. 
The magistrate decided to impose no costs. 


JOHN SMITH & Sons 


MIDLAND CLOCK 
WORKS 


, 

DERBY. 
Address: 
POLOOS, DERBY." 


and her 
guineas, 


Paula Cathedral 
aul’s 

Beverloy Minster, 
Truro Cathedral, Thurles 
Cathedral, Belfast Assemb? 
Hall, and many others to . 


In 1897, writing to Vicar of m inchinbampton, 
Lord Grimthorpe said: " Smith, of Derby, | 
clock you in the best way, and as near eternity es 


GRANITE. 


JOHN FREEMAN, SONS, & Co., LIMITED, 


PENRYN, CORNWALL. | 
London Office : | 
Br. Әтириин "в House, У катитиетка, 8.W. 


Largest Producers ef Cornish Granite; 


| 
| 
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Estab. 1833. 
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PURE BITUMEN DAMPCOURSES. 


% СО. Telephone: ROOFING, SARKING, SHEATHING, INODOR- 
F. MC N EI LL LT D., CLERKENWELL 1643 (2 lines.) OUS & HAIR FELTS, FLEXSLATE, ROOFTITE, 


WEATHERTITE, 4 MASTIO ROOFINGS, SLAG- 
Telegrams: BESTOS (McNellj'e Patent Slagwool), L, 
4, SOUTH PLACE, E.C. 2 


STYXOL, a 
| permanent Rustproof Bitumen Solution for Iron and 
"EYEBALL," LONDON. Steel Work. 


Patentees 


222977 y) 
Ge 7 | 


-Ү А L Е ян WOOD PRESERVER, 


ши 
ша = SPECIFIED BY Y, 
| ЕУ THE GLASGOW CORPORATION Y 
is, and for upwards of thirty years has been, = FOR THEIR HOUSING SCHEME 1920-21. Y, 
the registered trade mark of The Yale & = Y 
Towne Manufacturing Company in the = NEW BUILDINGS— Y, 
United Kingdom. It is used upon or in = “SYLVADURE” renders the new wood рег- Y; 
connection with goods of varivus styles, 2 manently proof against DRY ROT, Y 
patterns, models, types and shapes of The = OLD BUILDINGS— A 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company's Z “SYLVADURE” exterminates existent DRY SA 
manufacture. Among such goods are A ROT and prevents íts recurrence. NG 
locks of ЕП kinder -varion articles. 101 25 “SYLVADURE” is used by the Admiralty. 12 
builders’ hardware made of various mate- = and the War Office and is easily the best time- SA 
rials, door closers and door checks, and = resisting coating. It should be specified and NA 
chain blocks and hoisting apparatus. А scheduled by all Architects, Builders, &c. М 
Ample notice of the above mentioned = М2 
fact having been given, the Company will 2 WM. MACLEAN, SONS 8 CO., NS 
without further notice take legal proceed- Z= PEN № 
ings against all infringers of their rights. УР % TEPON Broad Street House, \ 


77 LONDON, ЕСА. 


Look for thé Word 


6€ YALE" 


SAFARA 


21111211: 
14123252 
. HEN 

“аа: 


сэ 
ше 


252 
Ф 


ә: 
ES 


` 


=з: 
ES 
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Write for Prices to the 
Actual Manufacturers 


ЕЕҮ5 METAL FOUNDRY, 


25-42, Holland St., 


=з: 
- 


> 
ГЭ 


iu y Г. IT ГІ. Г ! 
DER Se | 


ЧЕКА ЛЬДА? 
bae «won н LLLILAA XJ 


Ч we хад) оК ЗЕ Т. ne HOP. 4720 (2 lines). 9 
—e a : -oe , T. A.: "Frymetalos, Friars, 
—— ны LONDON, S.E.1. London." — 
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XII. T 
REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS. Y ACANCY for WORKING FOREMAN 
Gta 


The Publisher strongiy advises all 
HEBS 


Mig ADVERTISEMENTS MUST reach the 
Office at the latest by 3 P. m. on Thursday. 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 
"ГНЕ ASSOCIATION OF BUILDERS’ 


EMEN ёй CLERKS ve FORKS, 
EX PERTENCED FOREMEN 'and ‘CLERKS ОР 
WORKS CAN BE OBTAINED үү, applying to 

the Secretary, Mr. J. SAWYER, 6, Binfield 
Road, Clapham, S.W.4, 

Competent Foremen and Clerks of Works Are 

join this Association. 


A RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT 1e. 

quired, must Бо good and expeditious 
draughtsman, capable of preparing working draw- 
ings, specifications and estunates, and able to 
survey and level. 

Apply, Stating аде, qualiflcations, experience, 
salary required, and enclosing copies of Tecent 
testimonials and Specimens of drau htsmanship, to— 

THE SUPERIN TEN DING ED GINERR, 
H.M. iDockyard, DEVONPORT. 


А RCHITECTURAL 
^ quired, with good experience in the prepara- 
tion of plans, specifications, 4 і 
working drawings, and competent to undertake work 
iw connection with Housing and Town Planning 
Scheines. 

Salary 2320 per annum, 

Apply by letter, stating age, qualifications, par- 
ticulars of experience, and enclosing copy of recent 
testimonials, to the SURVEYOR to the COUNCIL, 
Town Halt, Twickenham. ` 


invited to 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 
required for about 6 months; one conver- 


Sant with the design of structural steelwork and 
accustomed to the use of level and other витуеу- 
ing instruments preferred. 

Write, stating «age, (particulars of experience, 
salary roquired, enclosing copies of recent testi- 
monials, to | 

THE GUPERINTENDI NG CIVIL ENGINEER, 

Н.М. Dockyard, 


Chatham. 
BOROUGH O F HOVE. 
The Hove Town Council invite applications 


for the appolntment of BUILDING INSPECTUR. 
Salary £300 Applicants must have 
had а municipal office and 
good knowledge of building construction, 


June, 1990. 2 
County BORO UGE OF DARLING- 
ON. 


received not later 
1920. 


GEORGE WINTER, 007 

Borough Surveyor. 
Borough Survevor's Office, 
Town Hall, Darlington. 


CITY AND COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
WAKEFIELD. 

¡Application is invited for an ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSISTANT 1n tho Housing and Tow Planning 
Department. 

Applicants should be good галын men and 
thorouzhly experienced in Quantity Surveying for 
Housing Schemes. Salary £300 per annum. "e 

Testimonials need not be sent, but applications 
atatiny age and experience, and giving the names of 
two persons to whom reference may he made as to 
character and capabilities, to be delivered to L. 
IVES, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Wakcefield, not 
Liter than the 6th July, 192), 


HE BUILDING NEWS. 


competent SETTER OUT. 


Age, expuriende, wa "өз ex ted. SHORE, 
Heath Road, St. AL : x dii 
WANTED, immediately an EXPERT 

ii БХ k E Good НГ Paid to 
really capable  man.—Re ‚ АВС : , 
Windsor Place, Cardi id E 


News 


ENGAG ED.—DETAILE 


del St 


ISS MASKELYNE 


folio 


JPAPERHANGER 


count 
і 1 


S.W.18 
QUA NTITY SURVEYOR'S WRITER 
COPIES" 

electro-litho 
er cent. 


roofs 1f desired —Specimens and particulars, G. Р COX 
works, 


148, Station Road, Pendlebury, Manchester. | 
oe ma L С 2 PO 
IGN-WRITING, Contract or Piece- 


Off, ес. үү. 
Liverpool. 


—soA ——— 


ыг Great War, and that 
о 


sent t 
next. 


Guildhall, Gloucester 


11 


BETHNAL ' GREEN BOARD OF 


INTERNAL PAINTING 
T THE CAMBRIDGE ROAD INFIRMARY. 


A 
The 


plications for 
and 


The 


the lowest or &ny Tender. 


Clerk to the Guardians. 
Administrative Offices, 
Rishop's Road, Bethnat Green, E.2, 
Mth June, 1990, Ш 
BETHNAL GREEN BOARD OF 
GUARDIANS, 


from the ee > 
must be accompanie ya Я 
be returned upon receipt of a bona fide 
Tender. 

Tenders must reach | 
not later than first post on TUESDAY, JULY 18, 
1920. ' 


The 
‘lo 


Guardians’ Offices, 


Bi 


June 23, 1920. 


EXPERIENCED DESIGNER 
d 


Coul 
ING NEWS Office, 


X 
EX West Street, St. Phil, Bran SURVEYOR, 
HIGH-CLASS ARCHITECTURAL DE- 

S 


PERT ASSISTANCE in 


not, to exceed about £4.000-—wbich haria 


REPAIRING 

CAMBRIDGE ROAD, E.2. 
Speci 

address, and Bills 

undersigned 

which wilt 

tender. 
SEALED TENDERS for the 

dressed to the 

later than the first 


8 2s. 7d. per 
41, ect 
years’ work.—Apply, CARVER, BUILDING 
Office, 1, Arundel Street, W.0.2. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


, 


seeks 
POSITION with Progressive decorating firm. 
invest capital in sound Cconcern.—X., BUILD- 
1. Arundel Street, W.C.2. = 


Quantities, 


Working Drawings, 


GNER, Detailist, and Perspective Artist, DIS- 
R, BUILDING News Office, 1, Arun- 


reet, Strand, W.C.2. 


SPECIFICATIONS Twopence 

inclusive, —'* ECHO ” Spa. 
РТЕСЕ- 
Town or 

Wandsworth, 


Wants 
ORK. First-class experience, 


Гу.-- Р., 13, - Fullerton Road, 


d PRINTER 
of 


executes 
QUANTITIFS 

Process 

cheaper). 


reliable and rapid 
and SKETCHES b ік 
(lithography 
Further reprínta 


Facias, Advertisement and Notice 
moderate „prices. HUNT, 24, 
8.2.13. 


а. 

and PARQUETRY 
Laying ; also Old Floors Repaired and Dressed 
KIRKBRIDE, 152, Tunnel Road, 


COMPETITION. 


OF GLOUCESTER. 
PROPOSED ¡WAR MEMORIAL, 


be 
© the undersigned on or before the 17th JUL 


GEO SHEFFIELD BLAKEWA Y, 
Town Clerk. 


th June, 1920. 


CONTRACTS. 


GUARDIANS. 

AND REPAIRING WORK 

‘Bethnal Greem Board of Gua: invite ap- 

executing INTERNAL PA INTING 
WORK at the INFIRMA RY, 


ificatáon may he seen 


upon payment 
be returned on receipt 


n m ш ad- 
undersigned, so as reac not 
poet on TUESDAY, 13th JULY. 
Guardiane do not bind themselves to &ocept 


By Order, 4 
C FAULENER JONES, 


the undermentioned address 


Guardians do not bind themselves to accept 
west or any Tender. 
By Order, ! 
С. FAULKNER JONES, 
Clerk to the Guardians. 
shops Road. Bethnal Green, E.2. 


architect, 
Queen's Parade, 


blocks of houscs, or for 


of 
HOUSES 


may ba seen 
Office, 96, Victoria Street. St 
Quantities 
30th) will be sent on application to the 


sent to the 
1920. à 


County BOROUGH OF 


Contractors are invited to indicate 

conditions under which they are prepared to erect 

twenty or more houses or the whole number. 
The 


be seen at the office of 
Hall, Portsm 

Messrs. Lanchester Rickards 
ford Square, London, W.C.1. 


of Quantities, 
signed by the 


suppled to the Contractors. 
Tender 


the 
o'clock 
1990 


is >. зал 
any breach o 
Contractor 


lowest or any Tender. 
Tbe 


5. tract. 
prov wo good 
due performance thereof. 


be subject 
Health. 


Secretary, : 
Gate, Westminster, don, 8.W. 
TATION of the EMPLOYMENT 
BRIGHTON. 


ditions’ and 
application ste 


obtained from the 
Offico of Works, 
m payment of one guinea. 
will 

tions specified above. 


JUNE 25, 1990, 


BRIGG URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL, 
HOUSING SCHEME. 
Tenders for the EREC- 


above 
TION of 94 HOUSES on the WRAWBY ROAD and 


the first 
plans prepared by their 
Huskinson, n " 


Or more pairs, or 
| the whole number. 

specifications and conditions af CON» 
office, also аф the office- 


accordance with. 
Mr. Ernest 
Cleet, A 
may tender for one 


Contractors 


. Applications for bills of quantities will ba. 
Issued on ын ` ens upon the deposit of ono 
guinea, w will be refunded on recei of ; 
bona-fide t. С; қажы. 
Tenders duly sealed and endorsed “ Tender for 
Housing Scheme ’” to be delivered to me by 12 noon 
une 30th, 1920 


The lowest, or any tender not necessarily: accepted. 


and the provisional acceptance of any tender will 
be subject to approval of the Ministry of 
Health. 

G. S. SOWTER, 


Clerk to the Council, 
Brigg, Lincolnshire, 


CITY OF ST. ALBAN. 
TOWNSEND HOUSING SCHEME. 

The Corporation invite tenders for the ERECTTON 

portion of a HUNDRED 


one hundred or any 
and Form of Contract 


‘Drawings, 


two 
on receipt of a 


Sealed tendens endorsed outside 


: 88 such, 
Town Clerk, St. Albans, by JULY 
The Corporation do 


to be: 
14th. 


not bind themselves to accept 


the lowest, or any Tender, 


F. P. DEB ENHAM, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk's Office, 
6, St. Peter’s Street, 
St. Albane, - 
22 June, 1920. 


PORTS- 
MOUTH. 


{ 
HOUSING SCHEME, PORTSDOWN: HILL. 
FIRST DEVELOPMENT of 300 HOUSES. 
Portemouth invite Tenders 
and COMPLETION of 300» 


HOUSES on the PORTSDOWN: HILL site, being the 


Housing: Scheme on this site 
the terms and 


Balis of Quantities сат» 
the Borough Engineer, Town 
or at tbe office of the Architects, 
and Lucas, 47, Вед. 


After inspection of the plans 
Coafractors must 


and Specimen 


outh, 


and specimen Bills 
intorm the under. 
1920, if they are 
Scheme, and at 
with the Council. 
wiM be returned upon receipt of a bona- 
Bills of Quantities and Forms of Ten- 
soon as possible after that date be 


8 accompanied by торегіу filled- 

жт ік Ende for Buildin Worke 
must be delivered at 
office of the undersigned not inter than іс 
noon on MONDAY, the 12th day. 


» 


in the district in which the work. 
penalties will be enforced for 
declaration on the part of the 


The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 


Contractore will be required to enter into a 
«nd if required by the Councit 
and subetantéal sureties for the 


any Tender will 


The provisionat acceptance of ans ў ае 


to the арргоям of 


By Order, 
G HAMMOND ETHERTON i 


The Town (ай, 


АПАР: 
EXCHANGE at 


Drawiags, specification, and a copy of the con- 
form of contract may be seen on 
the Employment «Exchange, Western 
D. 


quantities and forma of tender may be 
^ Director of Contracts, Н.М. 
at the above-mentioned address, 
mma во prid 
conformity with the condi- 


, g 
Bills of 


be returned in 


„| 
ХЭ 


«| AND: ЄС 
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GERRARD 1291. 


Telephone: 


EFFINGHAM House, 1 


ARUNDEL STREET. STRAND “W.0.2. 


SOT OOOO өө, зба. ажа. 


— 


ESTRAND. LONDON. 


чы 


Telegrams: TIMESERVER. 


VOL. CXVIII.—No. 3391. 


Registered at the General Post Office as a Newspaper.) 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 2, 1920. 


we Our Directory of the Building Trades will be found on pages iv. and xiv. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 
[Issued Weekly. 


Boyle s 


LATEST « A IR-PU MP » 


PATENT 


VENTILATOR. 


DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER ор EARLIER FORMS. 


Awarded £50 Prize with Grand Diploma (only 
prize offered) International Ventilator Competition, 
London. Highest Award, Paris, Two Gold Medals. 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 


64, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


Lift Makers by Appeintment to H.M. King George V 


WAYGOOD-OTIS 


~ Lifts 


WAYGOOD-OTIS, Ltd, FALMOUTH ROAD,8.E.]. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


OF ALL KINDS 
— send to — 


LANGFIER 


Commercial Dept., 


343, Finchley Rd., Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


Phone: 1250 HAMPSTEAD. 


ARCHITECTS’ 
BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 


Уосирир 1850. 


Subscriptions to enable the Counoll to carry on the 
work efficiently are urgently needed. 
It is hoped that every Arehitect in active practice 
will become a subscriber. 
Unpaid subscriptions for the ourrent year will be 
gratefally received. 
W. HILTON NASH, Hon. Treasurer. 


SIR CHARLES A, NIOMOLSON, Bart., M.A., 
Hon. Secretary. 


9. Conduit: Street, Hanover Square, W., 


шэн 


? 


Hobbs.Hart 


& CO.'S 


Safes Locks 


THE WORLD'S BEST SECURITY. 
CATALOGUE AND EXPERT ADVICE GRATIS. 


117, NEWGATE ST., E.C. 


THREE LEAOING LONDON ASSOCIATIONS, viz. 


THE PROVIDENT INSTITUTION OF 

BUILDERS' FOREMEN AND CLERKS 

OF WORKS; THE INCORPORATED 

CLERKS OF WORKS ASSOCIATION 

OF GREAT BRITAIN; THE ASSO- 

CIATION OF BUILDERS' FOREMEN 
AND CLERKS OF WORKS 


have appointed a Standing Joint Committee with the 
following aims:— 
1. To watch over their interests as a body, with а 
view to their mutual advancement and well-being. 


2. To promote good-fellowship and unity of Action 

where these interests are assailed. 

3. To ensure their members a proper and equitable 

и for their services pro rata with the 
со paid to the operatives and prevent com- 

petitive undercutting. 

$. То take such action as may be necessary with 

regard to the foregoing. 


This Committs» feels that these aims can only be 
realised by the co-operation of all kindred associations 
throughout Great Britain with the view to the federa- 
tion of these societies into one Federal body. 

It therefore invites the Provincial Associations and 
others to@join them in this movement. 

Communications will be welcomed by 


THE SEORBTAR RY, 
Standing Joint "Committee 
London Association of Builders' Foremen and 
Clerks of Works. 


56. Old Bailey, London, Е.С.4. 


TEE MARSHALL ENGRAVING CO. 
nd the MARSHALL STUDIOS, Ltd., PHOTO PRO- 
Publications of Dp 


01358 PENGRAVERS. Catalogues, 
kinds illustrated.—12 and 14 Farringdon Avenue, 
don, E.C. Tel. Holborn 6740-1. 


UILDING BOOKS at Great Reduc- 


Books оп 


tions. New Books at best prices. 
Building. Engineeering. "Examinailone supp Цан Mr 
f ALL Examinations supplied 
аказа аа, wants. Catalogues post free. Books 


roval. 
D urcha pcd. a rA G. FOYLE. Ltd.. 121 and 125, Oha-ing 


Cross Road, 


TYPEWRITING 


TRACINGS and TRANSLATIONS 
Of every description executed with accuracy and 
despatch. 
SPECIFICATIONS AND 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES 


AUTHORS’ МВ., eto., eto. 


37, ESSEX STREET 
Miss D. BARNES, STRAND, W.O. ` 


(late Miss Maude Gatliff). Telephone: CENTRAL «353. 


SECURITY. DURABILITY. 
- ECONOMY. 


76, CHEAPSIDE, Е. С.2. 


HEATING 


ROSSER and RUSSELL, LTD. 


(Mayfair 5210.) 
37, Duke Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


THE QUANTITY SURVEYORS' 


ASSOCIATION (Incorporated.) 

A PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION for the admission 
Qf Students, and à FINAL "EXAMINATION for those 
ОЕ to apply for Associatenbip ог Membership 

will be beld in April, 1920. 
A syllabus of the Éxaminations and а form of applica- 
tion for permission to sit may be obtained from th 
ay Secretary, 28, Victoria Strect, Westminster, 


These forms must be submitted а А by the 
Council on or before JANUARY 30 n 


R.IL.B.A. EXAMINATIONS 


Courses of Instruction by 


Mr. A. G. BOND, B.A., A.R.I.B.A. 
115, Gower Street, W.C.1. Tel., 8705 Central 


ORRESPONDENCE TUITION.— 


Architects” (R.I.B.A. and Society of Architecta), 

Surveyors' Institute, cute, "Flu and ply any EIN Engineers’, 

lumbers’ ATIONS. 

Students and Final СЬ, Quantity ЕЕ PER: 

NINGTON’S, 254, Of Cra °Rond, Manchester and 90, 
Maiden Lane, Strand. London, W.C. 


SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION EXAMINATIONS 


Complete Courses of Preparation for these EXAMI. 
NATIONS are conducted by Messrs. 


PARRY, ADKIN & PARRY. 


Courses can be commenced at any time. 


For full particulars of these Courses, or for any advice 
with respect to the Examinations, please apply to— 


Messrs. PARRY, ADKIN а PARRY, 63, Victoria St., 
Westminster. Telephone: Victoria 6680. 


NE Хо, 5 PORTABLE UNDER- 


GEARED MORTAR MILL, with revolving pan for 
grinding iron cre, clinkers, brickbats, etc. by Easto 
and Bessemer, Ltd. In splendid condition. Practically 
new.—Apply, GENERAL DISTRIBUTING AGENCY, Bal- 
tio Wharf) "Southampton. 


EEP Abreast with the Times and 

learn to intelligently anticipate the trend of im 

tific o by gi TRE 

SCIENCE, price. 84. 

be sent free on Ab et 
Efingham House, Arundel Street, W.O.2. 


II. 


BeerStone 


THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE, FINE 
GRAIN FREESTONE. 


В eer Stone is now the cheapest Stone on the Market. 
Е, xoels in quality, appearance, and durability for 
E, xternal or Internal work of all kinds. 


R ich to carve and easy to work, but hardens from 
exposure. 


$ izes ef any dimensions, and much larger average 
than Bath Stone. 


Т housands of Feet of Seasoned Blocks in Stock at 
Home Depot, Seaton Station, for immediate 
despatch or selection. 


о nly give it a trial, and you will be sure to use it 
again. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


М atural Bed should be observed to insure durability 
for cen es. 


E very description of Worked Stone is undertaken 
and can be supplied prepared ready for 
setting, or Fixed and Cleaned Down complete 
in any part of the Country. 


Prices, Samples, and every Information 
upon application to the— 


BEER STONE 60., Ltd. 


SEATON, DEVON. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 


BEST FINISHED ELECTRUM, NEEDLE POINTED. 
ALL IN CASES. 


5 in. HALF SET, comprising pen. pencil, and 
малын bar, with spring bow pen, and 


ruling 
5 in. BEST "FINISHED "HALE SET, pen, 
pencil, and extension bar, needle pointed 


divider 

біп. H^ LF SET ОР ENGLISH INSTRU. 
MENTS, 8 spring bows. hair dividers, bow 
pen, bow pencil, and two ruling pens 


acre ustmen 

COMBINA ION PUMP, bow, p: п and pencil аі 10 9 
SET OF THREE SPRING BOWS .. £1 10 
1? in. адзіны SCALES .. from 28. 6d. to 6s. ва. 
18 in. 2: celluloid edges — .. 14s. 


Е5ТАВ.! С. BAKER, [1765 
244, High Holborn, A W.C.1. 


Hospital 5 School Stoves 


SOLE MAKERS OF 
` WRIGHT'S IMPROVED and also SHORTLAND'S 
PATENT WARM AIR VENTILATING PATTERNS 


GEO. WRIGHT, Ltd. Sn Weir works, Rotherham. 


JAMES BARWELL, LTD., 


BIRMINGHAM. 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL BELL FOUNDERS. 


CHURCH BELLS, SINGLY OR IN PEALS AND 
CARILLONS, HUNG ON THE MOST APPROVED 
PRINCIPLES. 

` CRACKED BELLS RECAST. 


ае ESTIMATES SUPPLIED ON APPLICATION. 


A MUSICAL HAND BELLS 
1 SCHOOL,RAILWAY,FACTORY. 
“ММ!!! ! “Я AND SHIP BELLS with every 
2. Mi $ description of FITTINGS. 
наб HANDLED BELLS 


ESTABLISHED 1784. 


A product of outstanding excellence in 
binding power and indurating capacity. 


Makes concrete of strength and 4 
KAYE & С° |2 SOUTHAM WORKS, RUGBY. .- 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 


2107) Bear й. tbe 


SUN 


FIRE OFFICE 


Founded 1710. 


- JAN. 2, 1920. 


—— әй 


yp s — 


4 THE OLDEST INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD. 

| Head Office— 

Copied from Policy dated 726, 63, THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C.2 


insurances effected on the following risks :— 


RE DAMAGE. 
Resultant Loss of Rent and Profits. 
AIRCRAFT and Articles Dropped therefrom. 
RIOT and Civil Commotion. | 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY and WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION, 
including ACCIDENTS TO DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 

PERSONAL ACCIDENT. SICKNESS AND DISEASE. . 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. BURGLARY. PLATE GLASS. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ёс, 


LITHOGRAPHED accurately and promptiy at moderate 
charges, also in ТУРЕ. Plans, Tracings, Permanent Photo Prints, dee. 
MEA -Catalogues and every kind of LETTERPRESS PRINTING.-— 

А Shakespeare Press, Edmund Street, 


Estab. 1876. Telegrams: “ Allday, Printers, Birmingham.’ 'Phone 


ty 
74747 М Ж? AS 


: 1171 Central, 


\ CLEFT FENCING 


f v N IN GREAT 
14 VARIETY. 
AV o dec | | 
Wire bound in rolls 
Ў УЙ VA or in panels to boli 
` together. 


THE KENT COUNTY FENCING CO. 


Office and Works:—30, BOROUGH GREEN, KENT. 


G.A.WILLIAMSaSON 


Experts & Specialists 2 


BLINDS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 


42, QUEEN'S ROAD, BAYSWATER, 


AAA PARK 2095. LONDON, W.2 


Там: 2, 1990. THE BUILDING NEWS. xv 


‘Etruscan 
Ready Mixed 
Paint 


Labour is dear so that a labour- 
saving paint is worth knowing 
about. Send for full par- 
ticulars and tint card. Easily 
worked, durable and reliable. 


R. GAY & CO., Ltd., 


Walter House, 


Bedford Street, Strand. 
Langthorne Works, Stratford Market. 
Established 1859. 
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By * ppointment. By Appointment. 


Telephone : 219. Telegrams : 
“ Tegolines, Wsstrand, London.” 


Saves Labour 


T33 


This is the most popular floor covering in the World for 
office, factory, and home. 
Ask for free Pattern Set and explain your wishes, so that 
our Works Department can Бер you. 


нум энь اا‎ а "E tru SC ап. 


TILES & SHEETS ` 
for ROOFING & LINING 


ШШШ 


As used by the L.C.C., Н.М. Office of Works, Admiralty, War Office, 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, and the leading Architects. 


BEST FOR ROOFS. 


BECAUSE (1) It is very light, and a far lighter superstructure can 
therefore be used. 


(2) There is no loss by breakage either in transit or fixing, 
as is the case with ordinary slate. 


BEST FOR PARTITIONS AND CEILINGS. > 


BECAUSE (1) It is fireproof, vermin-proof, and damp-proof. 
(2) It is rapidly fixed to a wood or steel framing. 


(3) It is dry when it is put up, and therefore papering and 
painting can be proceeded with immediately. 


“ца. m 


ў THE BRITISH URALITE С00909:19 


нені Sm, 8, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, Е.С. 


HP M ЫН TELEPHONE NO: CENTRAL 1783. 
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The World's Largest Darnish Industry. 


A 


for 


MESSAGE to BUYERS | 


In extending our best wishes for the 
New Year to all friends at home 
and abroad, we would remind buyers 
of Varnishes, Enamels, Distemper, and 
other Decorators’ materials, of the 
x desirability of placing orders for their 
| | | spring requirements as early as possible. x 
| _ There will be an abnormal demand | | 
| | again this year, but the supplies of  : 

| | там materials will not be normal; 

x | further, wages may be increased. 


ARIS AAA AEREA 
..4еч.«л«еееееечееечве с ers воре вос ил! 


š 
` Robt Ingham Clark | 
` 8 Co, Ltd, Нм 
West Ham Abbey, London, E.15. 


“BRITANNIA” BRAND. 


T98 
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PRICE SIXPEN CE. 
[Issued Weekly. 


"I have seen several different forms of Mr. Boyle's 
'Air-Pump' Ventilator in actual operation, and have 
much pleasure in testifying to their efficiency." 
‘LORD KELVIN. 


Boyle's 


PATENT AIR-PUMP 
VENTILATOR. 


“HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER 
FORNS. 


Awarded the £50 Prize with Grand Diploma (only 
prise offered), at the International Ventilator Com- 

etition, London. Highest Award International 
Ventilator Competition, Paris, Two Gold Meddls. 

“Mr. Boyle's complete success in securing the 
required con'inuous upward impulse 15 testifled to by 
high &uthorities."—GovERNMENT REPORT (Blue Book). 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
I VENTILATING ENGINEERS, 
64, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 

"5 Messrs. Robert Boyle and Son, as the founders of 
the profession of Ventilation Engineering, have raised 
the subject to the dignity of a science." —REPORT ON 
THE VENTILATION OF THE LONDON CusToM HOUSE. 


¡Lift Makers by Appointment to Н.М. King George V. 


WAYGOOD-OTIS 


„~ Lifts 


Offices: 54-5, ‘FETTER LANE, E.C.4. 
T.A.. Waygood, Fleet, London. 


62-3. LIONEL STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
7. N., Cen. 40 Birmingh'm; Т.А.” Waygood, Birmingh'm 


Works: Falmouth Road, London, S.E.1. d 


EXAMINATION IN CARPENTRY 
ARD JOINERY. 

Entries for the CARPENTERS’ COMPANY'S 
EXAMINATION to bo held JULY Sth to 16th, for 
‘which Diplomas are granted to successful candi- 
‘dates, should be sent in as soon as possible.—All 
particulars, entry forms, ete., can be obtained from 
the CLERK, Carpenters' Hall, Throgmorton Avenue, 
E.C.?2. 


ARCHITECTS' 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


Босхрер 1850. 


Subscriptions to enable the Council to carry on the 
work efficiently are urgently needed. 


It is hóped that every Architect in active practice 
will become a subscriber. 


Unpaid subscriptions for the current year will be 
Bratefully received. 
W. HILTON NASH, Hon. Treasurer. 
SIR CHARLES A. NICHOLSON, Bart., M.A., 
Hon. Secretary. 
3, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, W. 


DEPOTS THROUGHOUT THE PROVINCES. 


Asphalte 


Telephone— 
EAST 1932 (two lines). 


Work 


ENGERT & ROLFE, LTD. 
POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


HEATON, BUTLER, 
AND ВАУМЕ, 


й ARTISTS IN 


STAINED GLASS 
AND DECORATION. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THE LATE KING EDWARD VII. 


Telegraphic Address — 
"ASPHALTING, 
PHONE, LONDON.” 


GARRICK STREET, LONDON, М.С. 


SIMPLEX 
LEAD 
GLAZING. 


FOR ROOFS, SKYLIGHTS Ан» HORTICULTURAL 
| WORK. 


No ZINO, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED 
MILLIONS OF SUP. FERT Now IX 088. 


Write for particulars to 
GROVER амр CO., Lnarep, 


BRITANNIA ENGINEERING WORKS, 
CARPENTER'8 ROAD, STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 


HE 1 MARSHALL ENGRAVING CO. 

and the MARSHALL STUDIOS, Ltd., PHOTO PRO- 
CESS ENGRAVERS. Catalogues ublications of all 
kinds illustrated.—12 and. 14. Farringdon Avenue, Lon- 
don, В.О. Tel. Holborn 1740-1. 


TYPEWRITING 


TRACINGS and TRANSLATIONS 


of every description. executed with accuracy and 
despatch. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES 


AUTHORS’ МВ., etc.. ete. 


Miss D. BARNES, °" ESSEX STREET, 


STRAND, W.C, 
(ate Mise Maude Gatliff). Telephone: CENTRAL 4353. 


HEATING 


ROSSER and. RUSSELL, LTD. 


(Mayíair 5210.) 
37, Duke Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


CORRESPONDENCE TUITION COURSES 


for all Examinations of the Surveyors' Institution, 
Municipal and County Engineers, Institution of Civil 
Engineers. Also special Courses and single subjects. 
Personal Tuition. 

Full particulars and advice on application to— 


Mr. TREVOR. W. PHILLIPS, 
B.Sc.(Honours), Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., M.R.San. Y., &c., 
8-10, Trafford Chambers, 58, South John Street, 
LIVERPOOL, 


SMITH, MAJOR, & STEVENS, LTD. 


Lifts 


UEEN'8 ROAD, BATTERSEA, LONDON 
ead Office and Works: Аввку Works, NORTHAMPTON 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


OF ALL KIND4 
— send (o — 


LANGFIER 


Commercial Dept., 


343, Finchley Rd., Hampstead, N.W. 3, 


"Phone: 1250 HAMPSTEAD. 


CORRESPONDENCE TUITION.— 


Architects’ (R.I.B.A. and souer АЎ Archi ес), 
Surveyors' Institute, Municipal and Enginee 
Royal Sanitary Institute lumbers” AMINO Ne" 
Students and Pinal ІСКЕ, Quantit Surveyors —PHRN- 
NINGTON'S, 254, Oxford Road anchester, and 30, 
Maiden Lane, 'Strand, London, W.C. 


R.I.B. A. EXAMS. 
` BOND б COCKRILL 


(Late Bond € Batley) 
Mr. А. С. BOND, B.A., A.R.I.B A., 
Mr. G.SCOTT COCKRILL, A.R.I.B.A. 
Courses by Correspondence, Personally, and in Studio :— 


115, GOWER ST., LONDON, W.C.1. 
Telephone: Museum 5661. 


LATE 
ARCHIBALD SMITH 
AND BTEVENS. 


SURVEYORS' INSTITUTION EXAMINATIONS 


Complete Courses of Preparation for these EXAMI 
NATIONS are conducted by Messrs. 


PARRY, ADKIN & PARRY. 


Courses can be commenced at any time, 


For full particulars of these Courses, or for any advice 
with respect to the Examinations, please apply to— 


Messrs. PARRY, ADKIN & PARRY, 82, Victoria 8t. 
Westminster. Telephone: Victoria 6680. 
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Specialists in 
HEATING 


ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS BY 
HOT WATER. 


Highest Qu ality London PLANS AND ESTIMATES PREPARED. 
Tllustrated Lists free on application. 


PORTLAND GEMENT. || messenger & co., LTD. 


MORTICULTURAL BUILDERS AND MEATING ENGINEERS, 
LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTER. ы аа 
The Wouldham Cement Co., Ltd., London Office: 122, VICTORIA STREET, 8.77.1. The “Quorn” Boiler. 


35, Great St. Helens, London, E.C. 3. 


ae mid negar rding Prices and Deliveries should be BU RN BR OTH ED 5 
а 
ТНЕ CEHENT MARKETING CO. LTD., 

8, LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


Онол TE шаг « ¡ron u right _ prain® 


С. А. WILLIAMS ¿ SON 
THE Speciaiists '" 


Blinds 


ОР ALL KINDS. 
ESTABLISHED 


OVER HALF A CENTURY. 


42, QUEEN’S ROAD, 
Bayswater, London, W.2 
Telephone: PARK 2095. 


"MALTESE CROSS” 


MANUFACTURED BY 


q 
BUILDERS and PLUMBERS can obtain all their require- 
ments from the largest stock in the trade. Hundreds of 
Patterns to suit any situation. Immediate Delivery. 


3. BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


ROLLED STEEL JOISTS € GIRDERS ` 


Large Stock, 3in. to 20in. deep, lengths to S6ft. - 


ALSO CHANNELS, FLITCHES, TEES, ANGLES, 
COMPOUNDS, & BUILT GIRDERS. 


HENDERSON & GLASS. 


VULCAN STREET STEEL & IRON WAREHOUSES, LIVERPOOL. 


4 £N He BY RY AY АА CLEFT FENCING 
RR WAV, с” тт 4 IN GREAT 


Hospital School Stoves 


SOLE MAKERS OF | 
WRIGHT'S IMPROVED and also SHORTLAND'S AN AS 
PATENT WARM AIR VENTILATING PATTERNS | ey; 


І 
GEO. WRIGHT, Ltd. 59:00 маг works пейская, 


NEWPORT. MON 


N; VARIETY: 
CASTINGS AND|f 9% TEM 
WROT TUN А : | VAY ZA Wire bound in rolls 
W. А. BAKER 8. Aun LTD., Ws М. гн: en to bol 


Office and Works:—30, BOROUGH GREEN, KENT 


OAKEY’S GLASS PAPER. 


EMERY CLOTH & PAPER, GLASS CLOTH, FLINT PAPER & CLOTH, BLACKLEAD, ёс. 
Putty Powder, Snake Btone, Second Grit, Polishing Lap for Marble Masons. 


АЕ А | FLINT AND GARNET PAPER IN ROLLS. 


A product of outelanding excellence is 50yds. long. 18in., 20in., 24in., 30in., 36in., 40in., 42in., and 48in. wide. 


cation receive ttention, and transactions 
out without reines Terms mutually arranged paier 
j pec eene for short 
| Corridor Chambers 
LEIOBSTER. 


! 


binding power and indurating capacity. 


Sates comer era rent nd битаи, | “WELLINGTON” EMERY WHEELS. 


KAYE 8.С012 SOUTHAM WORKS, RUGBY. 
De : | | JOHN OAKEY & SONS, Limited, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.8.1. 


“stock rusty. 
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HERTF ORDSHIRE 
COUNCIL. 
ENLARGEMENT OF COUNTY COUNCIL SCHOOL 
AT KNEBWORTH. 

The Education Committee are prepared to re- 
ceive Tenders for the ENLARGEMENT of the 
COUNTY COUNCIL SCHOOL at ‘KNEBWORTH. 

Persons desiring to tender ёо the work may 
see the drawings, specification, agreement, etc., at 
the County Surveyor's Office, Hatfleld, on or after 
Friday, June 25, 1920, between the hours of Ten 
a.m. and Four p.m., except on Saturdays, when 
they may be seen from Ten a.m. to Twelve noon. 

A copy of the schedule of works (quantities) and 
a form of tender can be obtained at the County 
Surveyor's Office upan payment of one guinea, 
which will be returned to ‚the tenderer upon re- 
ceipt of a bona-flde tender and the documents 
which have been supplied to ћи. 

Sealed' tenders, endorsed “ ‚Terder for Enlarge- 
ment of School, Knebworth,” must be delivered 
to the undersigned at his offices not later than 
Four p.m. on FRIDAY, JULY 16, 1920. 

Such security for the due execution of the works 
a3 the Couficil may require must be given by the 
contractor. 

The lowest or any tender will not necessarily be 
uccepted. 

A. ERNEST PRESCOTT, Lt.-Col., 
County Surveyor and Architect. 
County Surveyar’s Office, 


Hatfield, 
June 17. 1920. 
ў М URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
OF BARNES. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

The above Council is prepared to receive Ten- 

ders for the following :— 
(1) ADDITIONS to the COUNCIL HOUSE. 
«2 ADDITIONS to the LODGE at MORT- 
LAKE CEMETERY. 
. (3) ADDITIONS to the ELBCTRICIT Y 
WORKS, MORTLAKE. 

The drawings and specifications for Nos. 1, 2, and 
3 can be seen and forms of tender obtained on 
application to the Engineer and Gurveyor at the 
Council House, High Street, Mortlake. 

Bills of quantities for No. (3) (Additions to Elec- 
tricity Works) only, can also be obtained on pay- 
ment of a deposit, of one guinea, returnable on 
receipt of a bona-fide tender. 

Separate tenders for each contract, properly en- 
dorsed and sealed. should be delivered at my office 
not later than 12 o’clock on TUESDAY MORN- 
ING, July 13, 1920. 


By Order, 
С. BRUCE TOMES, Assoc.M.Inet.C.E., 
Surveyor to the Council. 
Dated this 21st day of June, 1920. 


------- -------- - -- ee 


FOR SALE. 


NOTICE.—The Charge for “ For Sale” and “ Miscel- 
laneous " Advts. (except “ Situation ” advertisements) їз 
64. per line of 8 words (the first line counting as two). 
the minimam charge being 45. 64. for 50 words. If re 
рИев are to be forwarded an extra charge of 64. is 
made. —— SER, 


BACK MILD STEEL FLAT PARS: 


4 in. x 3 in. .................. 

4 in. x 112 in. ................ 70 (ons 
4 in. X Ма in. ................ 40 tons 
213 іп. x 114 in. ................ 50 tons 
214 in. x 14 №. .............. 150 tons 
2^dm, € j Mh лая 12 tons 
2 in. X 7g М. .................. 12 tona 

Also some intermedate sizes. 


immediate шаг of big lots. 
THOS. W. WARD, LTD. 
Silvertown, London, Ё.16. 


[999 R5.—About 300 for Disposal, 5-5 
E Nae and 66 x 2-6.—SHORE, Heath Road, 


EMAILLITE 


STANDARD ENGLISH WHITE ENAMEL 
THE ENAMEL “OF THE DAY! . 


THE "BRITISH EMAILLITE СО, 
Varnish & Enamel Manufacturers, 
5, Hythe Rd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, N.W.10. 


G ALVANIZED CORRUGATED ага 

FLAT SHEETS. ROOFLIGHTS заавар WIRE, 
BUCKETS and BATHS, HOOP and BLA SHEETS 
from  Stock.—SCOTT, 8, Southampton Street, High 
Holborn, W.C.1. 


со UN T Y | QCAFFOLDING for SALE. н 


uantity of New SPRUOB BOARDS. POLES, an 
PUDLOGS. Delivered anywhere.—LYON "168, Hollart 


Road. Kensington. 


SOUTH EALING. 
FREEHOLD FACTORY SITE, 
extending to 
about 91 acres. 
Close to South Ealing Station, District Railway, 
688 ft. of good road frontage. Company's water, gas 
electric light, and main drainage av: Qe 


IMMEDIATE. POSSESSIU ei 
for FOR 
Building Purposes. 
Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK and RUTLEY, 2, 
Hanover Square, W.1. : š WOOD 
' і 


TO LET. 


Oak, Mahogany, Rosewood, Wainscot, Ebony.. 


QCYTHE STONE, GRINDSTONE, and Walnut and Satinwood. 


BUILDING STONE QUARRIES 
(including plant), Morley Moor. 
Apply, R. NEEDHAM, 
Quarry Farm, Morley, near Derby. Specimens and Prospectus post 1 from 


H. C. STEPHENS, Aldersgate Street, E.O 


— A A a тыс. 


. pom 
EEP Abreast with the Times and 


learn to intelligently anticipate the trend of in- 
dustrial progress and scientific thought by reading THE 
ENGLISH ang AND WORLD Or SCIENCE, price 84. 
weekly. Ed pa copy will be sont free an receipt of 
а pobtcar Efingham House, Arundel Street, 08. 


Use HAYWARDS LIGHTS 
and Building Specialities 
| rii n зө. 


CONSUE ME хи, YOUR: 
HIMNEY SH 
I. will ав examine pi report 
upon for a moderate fee. 


CHIMNEY SHAFTS PULLED 
DOWN, REPAIRED or BANDED: 
WITH PATENT BANDS. 


LIG HTNI NG CONDUCTORS: 
SUPPLIED. КЕСТЕР 


Without d at Works. 
CHURCH SPIRES RESTORED: 


Estimates Free. 
All Risks Taken. 


ards’ Lights. 


Haywards’ Steel Roofs and 
3 5 Models awarded. 


‘Reform’ Puttyless Glasing References may be had from. 


principal Councils & Railways: 
д of Огеаі' Britain. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUES:— : | 
DISTANCE МО OBJECT. 


1. Pavement nen aed oe 
2.Ceal Plates and R. 
3.Irom Stairs (Stra ight fend Circular), 


MA 
өзө 


Ч: py. 


For further particulars write 


а 2 - 4 
ЖЕ L s 
Кып КОЗЫ واک‎ 


4.Ventilators (for Rooms and Roofs). 
вЫ аа (Fireproob. D. SULLIVAN & Co. 
8.Rediators, Boilers, ёс. Steeplejacks, Lightning 


LA des 
O A 


9. Steel Sashes, Coll. Gates Фе. 
10.* Leadlitee 


lites’ & ° Prior’ Se ained Gi Conductor Experts, 


1, KINGSLAKE ST., OLD KENT 
ROAD, LONDON, S.E.17. 


SURPLUS CLEARANCE SALE. 


NEW WOODEN HUTS. 
Dwellings, Bungalows, Offices, Work-. 
shops, Motor r Houses, Pavilions, 
Stables, Stores, Canteens, Greenhouses, 
Rustic Work, Barrows, Stoves, Asbestos 
and Poultry Appliances, &c. 


Illustrated List Post Free. 


Ltd., (і юн м STR 
5 T. BATH & Co. 114. 15, Savoy STREET, 


же. еге 


е N 

Sé товага Coal Plata Ventilators (fer Rooms and Roofs). = 
= 
— 

` mas 
= 


`НАУМАРОЗ, Ltd., 
UNION ST., BORO”, LONDON, 8 E.1. met, нер. 242. 


K А: aS ат 5 
UA 
) 


ALSO IN ТУРЕ. PLANS, TRACINGS cic LME 
Estoblished 1876. 


| 
JAMI: | | 
А Ш | | 


Shakespeare Press, E Sh 
BIRMINGHAM. | 


Telegrams: “Allday.Printers Birmingham Telephone 171 Central. 


T IM BER & Wood-working 


Machinery : 


A Weekly Journal Devoted to the Interests of the Timber Trade. 
131—133, MIDDLESEX STREET, BISHOPSGATE, E.. 


Publishing Offices : 


ROLLING SHUTTERS | 


Also—Plate Glass Fascias, Wrought Iron 
Grilles, Name 
Gates, Gilt Lettering, Shop Blinds, etc. 


PRT Ааа EULALIA 


S.W.FRANCIS e Co I? 


07-70 GRAYS INN ROAD 


| 
3 


LONDON, W. C.1 
Tele ea nam - FENESTRA HOLB LONDON. 


ш ДН Telephone - HO vri 160 — 
tih ЦН " ТТ г 


Plates, Collapsible Steel 


= 


ИИА HEU IL LT 
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Warehouse, Bristol. Floor reinforced with B.R.C. Fabric. 


НЕ ease of handling B.R.C. Fabric 


produces that result which 15 so 


VS 


хэрэ: 


: SS 


essentíal ín reinforced concrete con^ 


WSs N 5 
e 


SS | SS 


х 


SS 


struction, namely, the correct placing 


of the reinforcement. Непсе its out- 


standing characteristic—Greatest safety. 


THE. BRITISH REINFORCED 
CONCRETE ENGINEERING Со. LID. 
Head Offices 1, Dickinson Street, Manchester. 


Works: Trafford Park, Manchester, 


Branch Offices: LONDON, Iddesleigh House, 
Caxton St, Westminster, S.W. 1; EDS, 
3, Park Lane; LIVERPOOL, 36, Dale St.; ^ £a 

. BRISTOL, 47, Whiteladies Road ; GLASGOW, М TTT TTT 
62, Robertson St.; DUBLIN, 12, Ely Place; | TTS SATTE 
BELFAST, Mayfair Buildings, Arthur Square. WN 1391110 
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